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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  this  book  is  to  give  more  prominence  to  some 
of  the  events  which  were  merely  adverted  to  in  my  "  Land- 
marks of  Hbe  History  of  England."  It  still  limits  itself, 
however,  to  the  more  striking  incidents  in  our  chequered 
atory,  and  those  which  had  an  enduring  influence  on  our 
national  career.  I  have  endeavoiired  to  compress  the  inflnite 
riches  of  our  annals  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  sacrifice,  neces- 
sarily, of  some  of  the  minuteness  of  detail  which  gives  such 
a  charm  to  historic  narrative  in  the  hands  of  Froude  or 
Macaulay. 

I  will  only  add,  that  although  this  volume  aims  at  being 
an  enlargement  of  my  former  publication,  they  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  separate  works,  having  not  a  sentence  in  common 
and  being  written  on  totally  different  plans. 

In  order  to  render  the  work  complete,  as  a  student's 
manual,  a  critical  analysis  of  the  leading  events  of  English 
history,  subdivided  into  sections,  is  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  book  or  chapter,  and  a  copious  historical  index 
appended  to  the  volume. 
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THE  CELTIC  OCCUPATION. 

FBOM  DATS  UXKKOWS  TO  A.D.  48. 

1 1.  The  Celtic  race.  Ancient  Britons.— §  2.  Geography  of  the  country. 
Language  of  the  people.  The  early  Gaels.---^  3.  Parsaits  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  traflSc  and  interconrse  with  foreigners. — §  4.  The 
Roman  invasion.  Resistance  offered  by  the  Britons. — §  5.  The 
island  comparatively  nnknown. — §  6.  First  dawnings  of  civilisation 
and  art. — §  7.  The  Draids,  or  priests.  Beligious  assemblies  of  the 
people.  Nature  of  the  religion,  and  its  ceremonies.  Sacrifice  of 
nnman  victims.  Form  of  the  temples.  Altars,  cromlechs,  and 
barrows.  The  Druids  opposed  to  tne  growth  of  towns  and  the 
progress  of  agriculture.— -§  8.  Boman  invasion  by  ClaudioS|  and 
nnu  occupation  of  the  island. 

§  1.  Ik  walking  through  our  own  neighhourhoods  we  very 
often  flee  the  remains  of  a  castle  crowning  a  hill,  or  the  marks 
'  of  a  ditch  now  nearly  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  field ;  a 
crumbling  old  wall  salutes  us  at  the  side  of  the  river,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  down  a  mound  of  peculiar  shape  rises  up  in  its 
Bolitade  of  furze  and  heather.  Generally  ye  pass  them  by  with* 
out  any  particular  observation ;  the  castle  is  an  old  ruin,  the 
ditch  an  indentation  in  the  soil,  the  crumbling  old  wall  is  a 
fence  between  two  fields,  and  the  mound  upon  the  down  is  a 
sugar-loaf  sort  of  heap,  composed  of  earth  and  pebbles.  Is 
that  all  ?  have  wo  no  curiosity  to  find  out  who  placed  them 
tbere  P  what  sort  of  people  lived  in  the  castle  ?  what  was  the 
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U8e  of  the  gaping  ditch  ?  who  occupied  the  huilding  at  the 
winding  of  the  stream  P  and  what  sort  of  thing  is  the  heap 
on  the  top  of  the  down  P  There  are  few  parishes  in  England 
which  have  not  specimens  of  one  or  other  of  those  memorials 
of  a  vanished  age.  There  is  not  a  single  village  within  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles,  which  has  not  some  tangible  and  unmis- 
takeahle  proof  of  what  are  called  the  successive  occupations  of 
the  country.  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman, 
and  finally,  the  whole  of  these  combined,  have  leil  indelible 
evidence  that  they  were  working,  thinking,  loving,  and  hating 
personages,  just  like  ourselves.  Those  marks  of  their  residence 
here  carry  us  back  an  almost  indefinite  time  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  When  the  Grecians  were  overthrowing  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  funeral 
processions  were  going  on  up  the  sides  of  our  hills,  and  great 
chieftains  were  buried  with  stone  axes  by  their  sides,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.  But  long  before 
that,  while  Moses,  perhaps,  was  leading  the  children  of  Israel 
to  the  promised  land,  it  is  supposed  that  a  race  and  people, 
now  utterly  undistinguishable,  held  possession  of  this  island. 
A  wretched  race  and  miserable  island;  for  the  arts  were 
so  unknown  that  they  lefb  no  more  mark  of  their  presence 
than  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  would  have  done,  and  all  that 
remains  to  give  a  colour  to  the  supposition  of  so  very  early  an 
occupancy,  is  the  name,  here  and  there,  of  some  river  or  hill, 
which  is  not  British,  nor  Koman,  nor  Saxon,  and  is  therefore 
considered  to  have  formed  part  of  a  language  totally  different 
from  them  all.  Hills  and  rivers,  though  not  the  works  of 
men's  hands,  are  as  g^od  guides  to  a  knowledge  of  our  pre- 
decessors as  the  walls  and  ditches  we  have  named.  It  is  the 
use  man  makes  of  those  two  great  natural  features  of  a 
country  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  his  manners  and  posi- 
tion. If  we  find  the  elevation  cleared  of  wood,  and  the  river 
kept  within  its  banks,  we  may  conclude  that  agriculture  ancf 
pasturage  have  begun.     These  two  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
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rights  of  property,  for  no  one  would  begin  to  improve  and 
eulti?ate  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  rights  of  property  implies  all  the  rest — security  of  life, 
and  the  supremacy  of  law. 

§  2.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  it  is  neces.^ry  to  bear  in 
mind  the  geography  of  a  country  in  order  to  understand 
its  people.     Fancy  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the  ante- 
historic  appearance  of  what  is  now  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  beautiful  land  in  Europe ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  fancy.     We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  books  of 
travel  of  every  day,  and  we  see  ourselves  reflected  in  the 
savages,  who  excite  alternately  the  fear  and  the  pity  of  their 
visitors.     In  the  same  way  as  "  'tis  always  morning  some- 
where in  the  world,"  there  is  always  existent  on  some  part  or 
other  of  the  earth's  surface  a  population  representing  the 
degrees  of  civilization  through  which  we  have  passed.     The 
inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  may  enable  us   to  see  our    predecessors  as 
they  probably  would  have  been  found  in  the  period  of  the 
original  settlement.   "  Their  very  attitudes  were  abject,"  says 
a  recent  traveller,  "  and  the  expression  of  their  countenances 
distrustful,  Bur^msed,  and  startled.     The  language  of  these 
people,  according  to  our  notions,  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
called  articulate.     Captain  Cook  has  compared  it  to  a  man 
clearing  his  throat,  but  certainly  no  Euj'opeau  ever  cleared 
his   throat  with  so  many   hoarse,   guttural,   and  clicking 
sounds."     The  early  Gaels  who    succeeded   those  shadowy 
populations  were,  perhaps,  in  the  state  of  advancement  at- 
tained by  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots  of  the  Cape  at  the 
present  time.    For  a  parallel  to  the  Saxon  principalities,  with 
uneasy  submission  to  a  central  power,  we  must  look  to  some 
of  the  half-formed   territories   and  states  belonging  to  the 
American  Union ;  and  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Norman- 
feudal  period  is  shown  to  us  in  the  military  and  territorial 
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organization  of  Oude,  with  turbalent  nobles  and  a  debased 
and  dependent  peasantry..  Whatever  point,  therefore,  we 
reach  in  these  sketches  of  our  own  land  and  people,  we  maj 
rest  assured  that  there  is  some  living  exempHBcation  of  it  at 
this  very  day ;  that  we  who,  with  other  nations,  lead  the  van 
in  the  inarch  of  improvement,  are  only  at  the  head  of  an 
unnumbered  array  of  all  climes  and  kindreds  who  follow 
closely  in  our  steps ;  and  that  the  ground  we  now  occupy  with 
a  feeling  of  gratification  at  the  progress  we  have  made,  will 
hereafter  be  occupied  by  the  rearmost  rank  of  our  still  ad- 
vancing army,  till  knowledge,  arts,  and  religion,  the  nurse 
and  conservator  of  them  all,  shall  be  as  universally  diffused 
as  the  sunlight  or  the  air. 

§  3.  The  soft  breezes  of  the  Atlantic  encouraged  the  v^^ 
tation  of  the  early  woods  till  the  whole  land  was  shadowed 
over  with  a  covering  of  trees.  Sole  obstacle  to  the  universal 
spread  of  foliage  were  the  immense  tracts  of  lakes  and  marshy 
land  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  untended  rivers.  North 
and  south,  and  east  and  west,  were  equally  given  up  to  the 
rude  energies  of  teeming  soil  and  moderate  temperature ;  and 
for  ages  of  uncounted  length  the  sun  rose  and  the  moon  shone 
down  in  beauty  on  a  land  where  no  human  sound  was  heard, 
and  where  only  the  waving  of  the  forest  replied  to  the  roar- 
ing of  the  river  and  the  stormy  waves  on  the  sea-shore. 
Some  day  when  the  waves  were  c»lm,  a  fleet  of  boats  must 
have  sailed  or  paddled  into  a  sheltered  haven,  and  the  Gnels 
leapt  forth  upon  the  soil.  Chased  by  some  domestic  com- 
motion from  the  opposite  coast,  where  their  countrymen  had 
for  some  time  been  established,  the  new  settlers  most  have 
brought  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  the  leaders  of 
their  tribe,  and  the  arms  which  were  necessary  to  defend  them 
from  attack.  They  must  also  have  brought  over  cattle,  and 
the  precious  metals,  and  some  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
of  the  mechanical  arts  from  their  ancient  seats ;  for  we  find, 
when  their  authentic  history  begins  in  the  pages  of  Julius 
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Caesar,  that  they  had  among  them  warlike,  enterprising,  com- 
mercial and  political  populations,  with  scythed  chariots  of 
great  ingenuity  and  power ;  with  an  established  religion  and 
a  patriotic  love  of  their  native  country,  which  could  only 
spring  from  an  appreciation  of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed. 
Intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  tribes  they  had  left  behind 
by  a  constant  commerce  and  the  community  of  their  faith ; 
for  the  products  of  England  were  sent  over  in  strong,  though 
small-sized  vessels,  to  all  the  Atlantic  and  Channel  coasts 
of  (xaul,  and  Gaul  in  return  sent  its  youth  to  study  science 
and  religion  under  the  Druids  or  priesthood  of  the  favoured 
isle. 

How  long  this  state  of  affairs  had  lasted,  or  how  long  it 
might  have  continued,  no  man  can  venture  to  guess ;  but  an 
incident  occurred  in  the  year  56  before  Christ,  which  lifbed 
the  partition  veil  between  this  island  and  the  civilized  por- 
tions of  the  world,  and  changed  the  fortunes  of  warrior  and 
Druid,  of  Boman  and  of  Briton,  for  all  future  time.  This 
was  a  quarrel  between  Julius  Csesar,  the  greatest  of  Boman 
generals,  and  a  small  tribe  occupying  the  laud  near  the 
present  Morbihan  in  France.  The  Yeneti,  though  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  stormiest 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  sent  for  their  friends  and  customers, 
the  Gaels  of  Britain,  to  come  to  their  aid ;  and  though  the 
channel  was  broad,  and  the  great  promontory  where  Brest 
now  is  had  to  be  passed,  the  barks  of  the  gallant  islanders 
risked  all  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  and  sailed  into  the  Bay 
of  Vannes  filled  with  armed  men.  Our  first  interference  with 
continental  politics  had  not  a  very  favourable  termination. 
CflBsar  learned  with  surprise  and  anger  who  his  new  opponents 
were ;  made  many  inquiries  about  their  island,  and  determined 
to  go  over  and  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  innocent  inha- 
bitants of  Kent  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of 
Borne  by  the  inhabitants  most  probably  of  Hampshire  or 
Dorset. 
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§  4.  The  first  invasion  of  England  took  place  from  the 
small  creek  above  which  the  column  of  Boulogne  com- 
memorates  the  preparation  for  the  last  projected  attempt  at 
the  same  operation  under  the  great  Napoleon.  The  Britons 
had  heard  of  the  collection  of  vessels  and  men  on  the  opposite 
coast,  and  in  all  probability  the  heights  of  Dover  were 
lined  with  watchers  to  announce  the  direction  of  the  hostile 
squadron.  Bearing  boldly  across  towards  the  South  Fore- 
land, the  Eoman  galleys  ran  upon  the  sandy  beach,  and 
armed  warriors  sprang  from  the  decks  with  the  eagles  in  their 
hands.  Breast  high  in  the  water,  shouting  their  war-cries,  and 
brandishing  their  swords  and  axes,  the  Britons  met  their  in- 
vaders before  thev  touched  the  land,  and  for  a  while  the  issue 
was  doubtful.  But  discipline  and  superiority  of  weapon  pre- 
vailed, and  Julius  encamped  that  night  (26th  Aug.,  B.C.  55)  on 
British  ground,  and  added  a  new  country  to  the  curious  geo- 
g^phies  of  Eome,  and  a  new  dependency,  eventually,  to  its 
power.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year  that  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  interior..  His  course  can  still  be  traced  by  the 
description  he  g^ves  of  the  streams  and  hills,  but  the  minute 
features  are  undiscoverable ;  for  what  was  a  swamp  in  those 
days  is  now  a  rich  and  cultivated  plain ;  the  gloomy  wood  in 
which  the  awful  rites  of  the  Druidic  worship  were  celebrated, 
is  now  an  open  green,  with  a  village  church  raising  its  spire 
above  the  landscape,  and  the  dubious  path  by  which  the 
legions  marched  towards  the  Stour  is  now  exchanged  for  a 
railway  conveying  its  passengers  at  forty  miles  an  hour. 
When  they  came  to  the  Thames,  the  invaders  saw  on  the 
other  side  all  the  tribes  who  had  had  time  to  collect  since 
the  intelligence  of  the  landing  had  reached  them.  The  river 
was  deep  and  the  fords  uncertain ;  but  Caesar  had  in  his  camp 
an  elephant  of  prodigious  size,  and  clothing  it  in  armour, 
and  placing  a  tower  upon  its  back  filled  with  archers,  he  sent 
the  moving  monster  into  the  stream,  with  its  trunk  in  the 
air  and  its  tusks  shining  in  the  sun,  and  the  boldest  heart 
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among  the  Trinobanted,  Dobuni,  and  all  the  dwellers  of 
the  east  and  north,  were  struck  with  such  terror  and  amaze- 
ment that  no  opposition  was  made.  Delighted  with  his 
saccess,  and  skilfully  determined  to  make  use  of  his  expedition 
in  advancing  his  interests  at  home,  Julius  retired  to  the 
coast  once  more,  and  sent  such  accounts  of  his  victories  to  his 
adherents  in  Bome,  that  games  and  illuminations  were  ordered 
bj  the  senate  for  twenty  days  in  honour  of  the  conquest  of 
Britain.  The  conquest  of  Britain,  however,  was  as  far  off  as 
ever,  for  the  pride  of  the  native  warriors  and  their  power  of 
boasting  were  as  great  as  those  on  the  other  side ;  and  when 
a  few  years  went  by  without  any  repetition  of  the  assault, 
the  chroniclers  of  national  deeds  must  have  easily  persuaded 
themselves  and  their  hearers  that  the  victory  was  with  the 
unconqoerable  islanders,  and  that  Julius's  precipitate  retreat 
from  the  scene  of  his  adventure  was  a  tacit  admission  of  his 
defeat. 

§  5.  For  ninety  years  from  this  time  the  island  lay  unknown, 
and  had  grown  at  Bome  into  a  name  representing  the  wild 
and  wonderful.  The  intention  had  from  time  to  time  been 
entertained  of  renewing  the  attempt  to  subdue  and  colonize 
the  great  and  mysterious  land,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
globe,  with  fogs  and  darkness  settling  on  its  northern  portion, 
and  the  sea  impassable  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  its  waves, 
which  grew  to  marble,  and  resisted  the  stroke  of  the  oar. 
With  these  vague  imaginings  about  a  frozen  ocean  and  cloudy 
atmosphere  the  Boman  rulers  were  forced  to  be  content ;  for 
great  things  were  occupying  them  at  home  In  the  interval 
the  Great  Name  became  known,  in  a  small  village  in  Judea, 
which  was  to  unite  the  Boman  and  Briton  in  a  closer  bond 
than  conquest  could  effect — for  nearly  midway  between  the 
repulse  of  Csesar  and  the  aggression  of  Claudius,  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom. 

§  6.  Ninety  years  is  not  a  long  space  in  the  history  of  a 
nation;  but  it  must  have  been  filled  with  great  political  changes 
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and  considerable  advances  in  the  arts  of  life  among  the 
tribes  of  Britain.  Perhaps  the  remembrance  of  a  common 
danger  had  led  them  to  a  closer  union  among  themselves ; 
larger  bodies  we  perceive  are  brought  into  the  field ;  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  is  the  surest  proof  of  agricultural 
wealth  and  the  consolidation  of  power.  Savages  have  no 
commissariat  and  no  government.  We  find  also,  when  the. 
curtain  next  draws  up,  that  the  feminine  character  is  greatly 
elevated,  and  the  female  virtues  appreciated.  Savages  have 
no  respect  for  women,  and  no  reverence  for  the  purity  and 
gentleness  which  supply  the  want  of  physical  strength. 

§  7.  Little  is  known  of  the  domestic  life  of  our  predecessors 
in  those  years  of  literary  eclipse.  Their  Druids  or  priests, 
we  are  told  by  Caesar,  were  their  leaders  in  council  and  in- 
structors in  sacred  things.  On  great  plains,  like  the  downs 
of  Wiltshire,  vast  enclosures  were  made  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  within  the  circle  the  solemn  business  of 
the  community  was  transacted.  Thousands  of  spectators, 
seated  on  the  outer  embankment,  commanded  a  view  of  all 
that  was  going  on ;  and  councils  of  war  and  peace,  Af  alliance 
and  opposition,  were  held  before  all  the  people.  We  still  see 
pictures  of  the  long-bearded  priests,  clothed  in  loosely -flowing 
mantles,  and  bearing  the  sickle  in  their  hands,  with  which 
they  cut  the  mysterious  and  holy  mistletoe  found  in  the 
forests:  and  sentimental  antiquaries  have  lavished  their 
praises  on  an  organization  by  which  religion  was  introduced 
into  the  commonest  affairs  of  life.  It  would  be  well,  per- 
haps, to  inquire  what  the  religion  was  before  they  rejoice  in 
its  universal  diffusion.  It  was  a  faith  originally  derived  from 
the  wild  and  tangled  wildernesses  of  some  uncultivated  and 
barbaric  land,  and  retained  traces  of  its  origin  in  the  blood- 
thirsty ceremonies  by  which  it  imposed  upon  the  people.  It 
was  a  system  of  ambitious  and  unprincipled  priestcraft,  by 
which  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  was  entirely  done 
away.     A  sacred  caste  ruled  over  chief  and  peasantry,  as  the 
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insolent  and  pampered  Brahmins  of  Bengal  affect  a  Buperioritj 
over  ^e  ordinary  Hindoos.  Personal  suffering,  and  the  offer- 
ing of  riches  on  the  shrines  of  their  vengeful  deities,  increased 
the  officiating  dignitaries'  influence  and  wealth.  For  when 
thej  proclaimed  a  human  sacrifice  to  appease  or  gratify  the 
gods,  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages  were  equally  exposed  to 
the  selection  of  the  priest,  and,  mingled  with  malefactors  and 
even  with  voluntary  victims,  they  were  enclosed  in  wicker 
baskets  of  enormous  size,  and  slowly  burned  to  death.  Their 
temples  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  mounds  of 
assembly,  and  were  oom)x>sed  of  circles  of  rough  and  pro- 
digious stones,  scientifically  arranged,  with  eome  allusion  to 
the  movement  of  the  heavenly  constellations,  and  presenting 
altars  called  cromlechs,  of  two  upright  pillars,  supporting  a 
slab  laid  horizontally  on  the  top.  Whether  a  lower  stone 
was  used  as  the  place  of  bloody  sacrifice,  antiquaries  are  not 
agreed ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that,  in  addition  to  the  victims 
who  were  burnt,  there  was  another  class,  who  were  put  to 
death  with  the  consecrated  knife.  All  round  these  amphi- 
theatres and  temples  the  graves  of  the  superstitious  natives 
are  still  found.  They  form  the  little  tumuli  now  called 
barrows,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  and  when  we 
encounter  one  of  them  in  our  excursions,  or  possess  several  of 
them  in  our  parish,  we  are  to  remember  that  they  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  period  of  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  occupation, 
and  of  the  Druidic  supremacy.  They  are  opened  by  the 
curious  every  day,  and  the  things  found  in  them  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  manners  and  beliefs  of  the  time.  The  chieftain  is 
buried  either  after  being  biumt  on  a  funeral  pyre,  and  his  ashes 
collected  into  a  vase,  or  simply  interred  in  a  stone  coffin,  sur- 
rounded in  both  cases  with  the  possessions  he  had  loved  on 
earth — his  weapons  or  ornaments,  his  brass  sword,  or  coloured 
glass  beads.  In  some  there  have  been  found  articles  of  greater 
artistic  skill — bracelets  and  buckles,  in  silver  and  even  in  gold, 
which  bespeak  greater  wealth  iu  the  posscssoi-s,  and  a  higher 
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range  of  civilization.  But  the  general  level  was  still  very 
low.  The  ordinary  inhabitants  lived  in  huts,  which  were 
scarcely  discoverable,  so  diminutive  was  their  size  and  rough 
their  material ;  so  low  that  the  occupiers  had  to  enter  them 
on  hands  and  knees,  they  were  shai)ed  like  enlarged  beehives, 
and  owed  their  protection  from  wind  and  rain  to  a  little  thatch 
spread  over  the  conical  roofs.  A  naked  barbarian,  coloured 
with  the  juice  of  woad,  and  tattooed  like  the  South  Sea 
islanders,  was  the  type  of  the  common  inhabitant  of  the  land. 
The  chiefs  might  be  more  nobly  housed,  the  populations  on 
the  coast  might  be  more  civilized,  and  we  hear  of  walled  cities, 
which  give  an  idea  of  power  and  order.  But  the  name  of 
city  was  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  smallest  collection  of 
miserable  huts.  The  Druids,  whose  faith  was  essentially 
opposed  to  the  growth  of  towns  and  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, were  masters  of  all,  and  prolonged  their  baleful  supremacy 
by  the  degradation  of  the  other  classes. 

§  8.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  feeling  of  patriotic  indignation 
that  we  hear  of  the  second  Roman  attempt  at  our  subjugation 
and  improvement.  Claudius,  one  of  the  most  bnital  and 
cruel  in  the  long  list  of  brutal  and  cruel  Emperors  of  Kome, 
sent  Aulus  Plautius,  in  the  year  43,  to  recover  the  former 
conquest  of  Julius,  and  annex  it  permanently  to  the  imperial 
throne.  That  it  was  no  slight  or  temporary  invasion  which 
was  now  meditated  is  proved  by  the  choice  made  in  the  same 
year  of  the  best  general  of  the  Roman  armies  to  command  the 
expedition,  and  the  visit  to  the  newly -occupied  region  of  the 
Emperor  himself.  For  sixteen  days  the  master  of  the  Roman 
world  resided  in  our  isle — was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Cameloduuum,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  either  Col- 
chester or  Maldon,  in  Essex  ;  and  by  a  triumph  on  his  return 
to  the  capital,  put  his  seal  on  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  Triumphs  had  indeed  lost 
their  value  in  the  eyes  of  reflective  citizens,  when  they  were 
no  longer  proofs  of  military  skill  and  discipline.   An  emperor, 
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without  talent  or  conrage,  sate  in  liis  gorgeous  chariot  and 
asoended  the  Sacred  Way  amid  as  juhilant  acclamations  as 
when  the  whole  population 

"  Climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Their  infants  in  their  arms,  and  rested  there 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome." 

But  there  was  another  i-eason  for  impressing  the  people 
with  feelings  of  joy  and  pride  on  account  of  the  annexation 
of  our  poor  and  thinly  peopled  isle. 

The  conquest,  barren  as  it  might  be  of  political  or  com- 
mercial results,  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  of  the 
founder  of  the  imperial  race,  whose  ambition  was  as  unfail- 
ingly the  inheritance  of  his  successors  as  his  name.  It  was 
enough  to  justify  any  enterprise  that  it  had  entered  into 
the  designs  of  Julius;  and  although  his  triumphs  and 
aggressions  were  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  old  republic  and 
the  cause  of  its  final  overthrow,  it  was  considered  indis- 
pensable to  show  that  the  empire  had  equal  power  in  adding 
to  the  Roman  territory.  Some  few  admirers  of  the  vanished 
form  of  government  might  deplore  the  extinction  of  liberty, 
barbaric  and  ignorant  as  it  was,  even  in  the  instance  of  so 
remote  an  island  as  Britain ;  but  the  cultivated  and  uncom- 
plaining populations  of  the  subject  states  felt  an  alleviation 
of  their  own  dependent  condition  when  they  saw  another 
people  brought  within  the  sphere  of  polished  life  and  owning 
the  same  master  with  themselves. 
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THE  ROMAN  OCCaPATION'. 

FBOU  A.D.  44  TO  A.D.418. 

§  1.  The  Roman  Empire. — §  2.  Vespasian.  Advance  of  the  Romans  into 
Hampshire  and  the  interior. — §  3.  Ostorius  Scapula.  His  advance 
to  the  Severn.  The  Romans  establish  themselves. — §  4.  Caractacus 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner. — §  5.  Reign  of  Nero.  PauHnus  Sueto- 
nius appointed  Propraetor.  Isle  of  Anglesey.  Opposition  of  the 
Druids. — §  6.  Religious  toleration  of  the  Romans.  Their  slaughters. 
— §  7.  Boadicea.  Defeated  and  slain. — §  8.  Extension  of  the 
Roman  conquests  from  the  Castle  of  Richborough,  in  Kent,  to  tho 
fortresses  on  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. — §  9.  Agricola.  His  high 
character  and  victorious  career. — §  10.  The  Roman  language  and 
literature.  Introduction  of  Christianity. — §  11.  Roman  arts  and 
improvements.  The  four  great  Roman  roads. — §  12.  The  Cale- 
donians defeated  by  Agricola. — §  13.  Peaceful  rule  of  the  Romans. 
The  Picts'  wall  built  by  the  Romans.  Albinus.— ^  14.  The  Rebel 
CarausiuB. — §  15.  Pudens,  the  noble  British  lady,  and  a  Christian. 
Roman  Pantheism  and  Civilization. — §  16.  Constantius.  His  son 
Constantine  the  Great. — §  17.  General  state  of  Britain.  Exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  northern  barbarians. — §  18.  Roman  Remains. 

§  1.  The  Roman  Empire  at  this  time  presents  a  double 
aspect  to  the  historic  student.  At  home  the  spirit  of  the 
grand  old  people  who  had  subdued  the  world  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  populace  who  crowded  the  forum,  and  howled 
their  gratification  at  the  bloodstained  scenes  of  the  arena,  were 
ruled  over  by  a  succession  of  monsters  in  human  form,  wbose 
vices  and  even  whose  cruelties  endeared  them  to  the  con- 
genial minds  of  the  degraded  multitude.  The  vast  city,  with 
all  its  palaces  and  towers,  and  the  great  recollections  which 
made  its  name  something  sacred  and  ennobling  in  the  ears  of 
the  most  distant  populations,  was  itself  a  prey  to  tbc  wildest 
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lioentioasness  and  suffering.  The  Emperor  was  an  embodied 
terror,  before  which  all  men  quailed.  His  words  were  listened 
to  with  dread  by  the  greatest  of  his  chiefs,  for  a  whisper,  or 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  or  a  nod  of  his  head,  might  doom  them 
to  death.  There  was  no  safety  except  in  his  protection,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
seemed  given  up  to  the  caprices  and  exactions  of  the  basest 
and  most  pitiless  of  mankind.  But  abroad,  where  the 
majestic  eagles  pursued  their  flight,  and  the  strong-disciplined 
legions  carried  the  irresistible  sword  which  had  conquered  in 
so  many  fields — where  law  followed  their  settlement,  secured 
by  distance  from  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  despot  who 
had  placed  himself  above  all  laws,  human  or  divine^^the  name 
of  Rome  and*  of  the  Emperor  was  a  guarantee  for  unnumbered 
blessingps.  The  throne  of  the  whole  earth,  in  the  awe-struck 
imagination  of  a  Gael  or  Briton,  was  filled  by  the  most  bene- 
ficent of  powers.  At  his  command  hilb  were  levelled,  bridges 
built,  rivers  embanked,  towers  constructed,  towns  made  free, 
violence  checked,  the  weak  protected,  the  ignorant  taught. 
A  magnificent  language,  containing  the  garnered  up  thoughts 
and  incidents  of  seven  hundred  years,  spread  its  refining 
influences  wherever  the  Roman  camp  was  pitched.  The 
imperial  treasury  poured  out  its  wealth  to  support  the  armies 
of  the  State,  and  a  religion  purified  by  poetry  from  the  grosser 
parts  of  its  superstition,  and  elevated  by  the  belief  it  incul- 
cated of  a  just  and  superintending  providence,  enriched  the 
populations,  on  whom  Vespasian  now  inflicted  the  benefit  of  a 
conquest,  with  higher  thoughts  as  much  as  with  imported 
coin.  This  was  the  period  at  which  began  the  system  of 
permanent  fortifications,  of  which  the  strange  ruins  still 
remain  to  us  in  the  shape  of  grass  mounds  and  sunken 
ditches.  Where  you  see  a  large  square  space,  in  open  meadows 
or  on  the  8loi)e  of  gentle  elevations,  enclosed  in  rounded  walls 
of  green  turf,  with  a  large  opening  at  the  sides  and  at  each  end, 
and  a  sinking  of  the  ground  all  round  at   a   considerable 
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distance  from  the  walls,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is 
the  situation  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  encampments,  with 
which  many  parts  of  the  country  are  thickly  overspread. 
Wherever  the  soldiers  rested  for  the  night,  some  fence  of  this 
sort  was  drawn  round  them  to  prevent  surprise.  According 
to  the  size  of  the  enclosure  we  can  calculate  the  numhers  of 
the  troops,  for  the  camp-measurers  invariably  assigned  ten 
thousand  square  feet  (or  one  hundred  feet  square)  to  the  tents 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

§  2.  Marching  down  the  coast,  from  Kent  to  Hampshire, 
Vespasian,  the  general-in-chief  after  the  Emperor's  departure, 
secured  his  footing  as  he  advanced  by  these  temporary, 
though  enduring  fotts.  Aulus  Plautius,  the  next  in  command, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  more  inland  tribes,  and  left  marks 
of  his  progress  in  grassy  hillock  and  sunken  trench  all  the 
way  through  Surrey,  Berkshire,  and  Wilts.  The  beautiful 
Isle  of  Wight  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Vespasian,  and  still 
retains  on  its  southern  shores  unmistakeable  marks  of  the 
Roman  possession.  Cinerary  urns — vessels  of  crockery  ware — 
containing  the  bones  of  Roman  garrisons,  have  frequently 
been  found  near  the  romantic  village  of  Bonchurch,  and  even 
the  names  of  places  in  that  neighbourhood  recal  the  ancient 
race.  But  Aulus  and  Vespasian  were  soon  withdrawn  from 
their  obscure  proceedings  at  this  outskirt  of  the  world ;  and 
Vespasian,  as  if  to  show  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the 
Empire,  next  emerges  into  fame  at  the  famous  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  year  69.   J^ 

§  3.  Ostorius  Scapula,  the  successor  of  those  commanders 
in  Britain,  stretched  his  power  to  the  Severn,  and  introduced 
the  system,  never  afterwards  relinquished,  of  retaining  his 
acquisitions  by  the  erection  of  strong  castles  and  easily- 
defended  walls.  To  this  sagacious  general  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  specimens  of  those  military  and  guarded  stations 
which,  from  the  Roman  name  castra,  a  camp,  have  retained  the 
terminations  of  "  Chester,"  and  other  cognate  sounds.  Stretch- 
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ing  his  lines  and  fortresses  from  the  Thames,  near  London, 
to  Glouce4fter,  he  extended  his  protection  to  the  gentler  and 
more  commercial  tribes  who  inhabited  the  south  and  south- 
east of  that  boundary.  Ever  subduing  as  he  advanced,  ever 
softening  and  elevating  where  he  subdued,  we  may  trace  the 
progressive  stream  of  Boman  energy  and  refinement  by  fol- 
lowing hia  line  of  buildings.  Beacons  to  direct  the  courae  of 
approaching  vessels  from  Gaul,  and  strongholds  to  defend  the 
peaceful  soil  from  the  unsubdued  savages  outside — towers  and 
high  enclosures  of  unequalled  Boman  masonry — began  from 
an  early  period  to  stud  the  coast  and  boundaries  of  the 
Boman  power.  Steadily  spreading  as  the  advantages  of 
Boman  government  were  perceived,  the  great  circle  included 
tribes  and  families  whose  names  it  is  useless  to  record  and 
whose  true  appellations  it  is  impossible  to  guess  at  in  the 
disguiiic  of  a  Latin  pronunciation ;  but  before  Ostorius  had 
been  three  years  in  command,  his  entrenchments  extended  as 
far  north-east  as  the  Iceni,  or  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  and  on  the  west  offended  the  pride  of  the  Silures,  or 
inhabitants  of  Sbuth  Wales. 

§  4.  Dimly  emerging  from  the  mist  of  antiquity  and  the 
Bomanized  form  of  his  family  name,  Oaractacus  stands  forth 
a  hero  of  that  time,  whose  Cambrian  countrymen  proudly 
boast  of  his  achievements  under  his  native  title  of  Oaradoc. 
A  great  battle,  fought  in  the  year  50,  brought  uhe  contest  to 
a  fatal  issue  for  the  noble  chiefbain.  He  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  sent  in  chains  to  make  a  holiday  for  the  Boman s.  For 
once  the  sang^iinary  appetite  of  those  remorseless  enemies  of 
every  virtue  but  their  own,  was  satisfied  without  the  blood 
and  suffering  of  the  conquered  king,  and  Caradoc  disappears 
from  history  as  pardoned  by  the  tyrant  Claudius  for  the  crime 
of  venturing  to  defend  his  wife  and  children,  and  what  ^he 
considered  the  liberties  of  his  native  land.  Others,  however', 
rose  up  in  his  place.  Combats  followed  in  quick  succession, 
where  the  wild  defiles  and  jutting  precipices  of  the  country 
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were  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants^  who  knew  every  spot  of 
the  ground. 

§  5.  When  Ostorius  died  at  the  end  of  that  year  of  fatigue 
and  disappointment,  rebellions  broke  out  in  the  already  pacified, 
and  even  disarmed  districts ;  and  thoughts  are  said  to  have 
entered  the  cowardly  heart  of  Nero,  who  had  succeeded 
Claudius  in  54,  of  withdrawing  from  the  occupation  of  an 
island  so  difficult  to  conquer,  and  so  expensive  to  retain.  ' 
But  Paulinus  Suetonius  was  appointed  proprietor  in  the  year 
59,  and  the  tide  of  affairs  was  immediately  changed.  Fresh 
levies  enabled  him  to  increase  his  territory,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  defend  the  acquisitions  already  made.  He  gathered 
all  his  strength  for  one  final  and  decisive  blow,  and  poured 
with  horse  and  foot,  with  native  recruits,  and  Koman  vete- 
rans, towards  the  seat  and  stronghold  of  his  enemies'  power, 
the  distant  isle  of  Anglesey,  which  was  at  once  a  refuge  for 
the  scattered  fragments  of  a  defeated  army,  and  the  centre  of 
the  Druidic  interest.  From  this  sacred  and  impregnable 
position,  the  priests  of  the  old  superstition  hurled  their 
curses  against  the  invaders  and  their  incitements  to  their 
countrymen  to  resist. 

§  0.  The  general  policy  of  the  Roman  people  was  tole- 
ration of  all  religious  faiths.  In  Gaul  the  Druidic  ceremonies 
were  permitted  as  long  as  they  were  not  repugnant  to  natural 
law ;  and  only  their  ferocious  sacrifices  and  cruel  customs  were 
interdicted.  In  other  respects  they  were  treated  with  silent 
contempt,  and  the  frivolities  of  their  worship  were  left  to  the 
slow  effects  of  advancing  knowledge  and  an  increase  of  wealth 
and  refinement.  But  in  Britain,  Druidism  became  a  confe- 
deracy against  the  Koman  cause.  It  ceased  to  be  a  religious 
organization,  and  formed  itself  into  a  political  society. 
Suetonius,  therefore,  proceeded  against  it  as  a  hostile  institu- 
tion, and  carried  the  war  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  The  Men ai  Strait,  where  now  the  wonders  of 
modem  science  ai*e  to  be  seen  in  their  most  majestic  form,  was 
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crossed  in  boats  of  every  shape  and  size,  and  tbe  Homans 
stood  upon  the  sacred  soil.  Thousands  of  long-robed  priests 
and  infuriated  women  joined  in  the  dreadful  fray.  Unaccus*^ 
tomed  to  such  foes,  the  soldiers  for  a  while  were  unable  to 
proceed  against  the  array  of  fulminating  Druids  and  shrieking 
females.  But  the  sword*'came  forth  at  last.  A  great  rush 
was  made  upon  the  howling  and  excited  multitude ;  the  ranks 
of  the  defenders  gave  way,  and  pitiless  havoc  strewed  the 
ground  with  innumerable  slain.  The  survivors,  still  denounc- 
ing vengeance,  still  screaming  for  aid,  were  driven  back  upon 
the  long  line  of  fire  which  they  had  kindled  for  the  sacriGce 
of  the  prisoners  they  expected  to  secure  after  they  had  van- 
quished the  approaching  host,  and  perished  in  the  midst  of  it 
themselves. 

The  bitterness  of  religious  hatred  had  now  been  let  loose. 
The  holy  groves,  where  the  rites  of  the  old  faith  had  been 
performed,  were  cut  down  and  desecrated ;  the  highest  digni- 
taries had  been  slain ;  extermination  had  been  vowed  against 
the  professors  of  so  brutalizing  a  creed,  and  persecution  as 
usual  advanced  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  destroy.  All  the 
old  enthusiasm  for  the  belief  they  had  been  brought  up  in — 
for  the  majestic  Taranis  revealing  himself  in  thunder,  and 
Hesus,  the  lord  of  battle,  and  Bal,  the  deity  of  light,  spread 
throughout  the  island,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  hitherto 
submissive  provinces  within  the  Eoman  pale. 

§  7.  Boadioea,  another  name  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
recover  the  native  sound,  arose  at  this  critical  time  to  give  a 
leader  and  a  cause  to  the  revolted  tribes.  Departing  from 
their  usual  mildness,  the  Bomans  had  treated  this  woman 
with  every  indignity ;  they  had  scourged  her  with  rods,  and 
heaped  unutterable  wrongs  on  her  family  of  grown-up  daugli- 
ters.  Suetonius,  still  occupied  with  the  destruction  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mona  (or  Anglesey),  heard  that  the  Iceni  (the 
men  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk)  and  the  Trinobantes  (tlie'  men 
of  Essex)  were  in  open  revolt,  and  in  full  march  to  London. 
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London  was  at  that  time  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  had 
begun  to  be  peopled  when  it  had  become  a  permanent  posi- 
tion of  the  invading  force.  Unable  to  resist  their  march, 
unable  to  hold  London  against  their  assault,  the  surprised 
and  humiliated  Romans  left  the  town  to  its  fate.  The 
enraged  Qaels,  bitterer  probably  against  their  acquiescent 
countrymen  than  their  foreign  foes,  put  every  inhabitant 
to  the  sword.  Verulam  (or  St.  Albans)  shared  the  same 
fortune,  and  the  terrified  annalists  of  Rome  give  the  number 
of  the  victims  of  this  frightful  massacre  at  seventy  thousand 
souls.  But  cruelty  always  brings  its  own  revenge.  The 
Romans  were  not  to  be  outdone  even  in  slaughtei ,  and  when 
Boadicea  and  her  defenders  were  defeated  in  a  great  engage- 
ment near  London,  and  the  heroic  queen  had  saved  herself 
from  worse  calamities  by  a  dose  of  poison,  the  rage  of  the 
conquerors  knew  no  bounds.  There  were  injuries  on  both 
sides  which  banished  all  lenity  from  their  hearts.  The  de- 
struction of  seventy  thousand  by  the  Gaels  in  their  insurrec- 
tion against  their  masters,  was  returned  to  them  by  the  death 
of  eighty  thousand  Britons,  slain  either  in  the  heat  of  battle 
as  untameable  enemies,  or  in  cold  blood  after  the  victory  as 
doubtful  friends. 

§  8.  Great  wisdom  and  forbearance  were  required  to  heal 
the  wounds  which  were  embittered  by  so  many  recollections, 
and  precautions  were  taken  against  the  recurrence  of  discon- 
tent. The  dangerous  parts  of  the  population  were  draughted 
away  to  all  quarters  of  the  widespread  empire  of  Rome.  All 
the  young  men  whom  the  centurions  could  allure  to  embrace 
a  military  life,  were  formed  into  garrisons  in  far  distant 
towns,  and  thousands  of  the  Brigantes  from  York  and  Dur- 
ham, the  wild  Silures  from  Wales  and  Monmouth,  and  the 
Cornavii  from  Cheshire  and  Salop,  were  ere  long  guarding 
the  souttiern  banks  of  the  Danube  against  the  advancing 
Goths,  or  keeping  watch  over  the  uneasy  Persians  across  the 
Euphrates.     Illy  nans,  Syrians,  Spaniardfi,  and  specimens  of 
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all  the  peoples  who  owned  the  imperial  sway,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Propootis,  were  imported  in  the  same  manner  into 
these  distant  isles.  Cohorts  accordingly  of  every  name  and 
kindred  then  known  in  the  eastern  world  might  he  found 
gathered  round  the  Boman  eagles  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  present  England  and  a  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  strong 
castle  of  Bichhorough,  near  Deal,  to  the  fortresses  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.  The  fittest  man  to  inaugurate  the  new 
policy  of  clemency  and  civilization  was  Agricola,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  British  command  in  the  year  78. 

§  9.  A  picture  is  drawn  of  this  great  soldier  and  statesman 
hy  his  son-in-law,  the  historian  Tacitus,  in  which,  amid  all  the 
flattery  of  affection,  and  the  satire  which  the  portrait  of  a 
good  and  generous  man  was  intended  to  he  upon  a  genera- 
tion in  which  goodness  and  generosity  were  unknown,  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  true  lineaments  of  a  just  and  sagacious 
leader.  In  seven  campaigns,  from  the  year  78  to  84,  the 
henefits  of  a  strong  hand  and  benevolent  will  were  shown 
throughout  the  island.  The  more  intelligent  of  the  natives 
b^^  to  perceive  something  far  more  valuable  in  the  re- 
gulated freedom  of  their  Boman  conquerors,  than  the 
wild  absence  of  law  and  order  which  they  called  liberty. 
They  clustered  round  the  Castra,  where  justice  was  admi- 
nistered in  the  grand  language  which  Cicero  had  ennobled  in 
pleading  the  cause  of  dethroned  kings  and  oppressed  popula- 
tions— where  they  saw  the  wonders  of  Grecian  art  ornamenting 
the  walls  and  floors  of  the  propraetor's  dwelling — where  the 
majestic  toga  of  the  civil  officer  had  greater  respect  paid  to  it 
than  the  military  cloak  of  the  tribune ;  and  lost  in  surprise, 
or  fired  with  emulation  at  all  these  things,  they  despised  the 
mental  poverty  of  their  former  state  ;  and  we  learn  that  many 
British  chieftains  at  this  time  became  masters  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  affected  Boman  manners  and  tastes.  Tacitus, 
whose  hatred  of  the  tyranny  of  his  time  makes  him  savagely 
devoted  to  the  untrammelled  happiness  of  a  barbarian  life, 
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attributes  to  Agricola  the  cunning  design  of  keeping  the 
Britons  in  subjection,  by  effeminizing  their  minds  with  poetry 
and  the  arts.  He  encouraged  them  to  build  spacious  houses 
and  noble  temples ;  to  adopt  the  Homan  dress,  and  to  taste 
all  the  pleasures  of  luxury  and  vice.  What  Tacitus  calls 
luxury  and  vice,  were  probabl}'  immense  improvements  both 
in  life  and  morals  upon  the  brutalized  habitudes  of  the  woods 
from  which  they  had  emerged.  They  probably  ate  cooked 
food  instead  of  raw  meat,  and  cheated  each  other  in  trade 
instead  of  murdering  their  enemy  from  behind  a  tree,  and 
selling  his  wives  and  daughters  into  slavery.  But  this 
amount  of  vice  and  luxury  was  required  to  qualify  the  Britons 
for  a  still  higher  rise  in  the  scale  of  education ;  for  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  those  primeval  children  of  the  caves  and 
forests  were  to  receive  the  light  of  Christian  truth. 

§  10.  What  fitter  preparation  could  there  be  than  the 
spread  of  the  Homan  language  and  the  security  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Homan  conquest  ?  The  universal  diffusion  of 
the  Greek  literature  and  Eoman  power  was  as  evidently  a 
providential  arrangement  for  the  conveyance  of  the  message 
of  salvation  as  the  creation  of  the  all-encasing  air  for  the 
existence  of  animated  beings.  In  the  head-quai*ter8  of  the 
general,  and  round  the  smaller  encampments  of  the  inferior 
chiefs,  those  two  prevailing  tongues  were  familiarly  known. 
Latin  was  the  language  of  law,  and  religion,  and  authority. 
Greek  was  the  language  of  subtle  thought  and  high  phi- 
losophy— it  contained  all  that  the  wisdom  of  mankind  had 
heaped  up  in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years,  and — newest 
of  its  treasures,  and  more  valuable  than  the  wealth  of  Homer 
and  of  Plato — it  contained  the  narrative  of  the  Saviour's 
life  and  sacrifice.  Some  of  the  Gosp«  h  were  already  known ; 
but  in  the  mixed  multitude  of  soldiers  who  served  in  Britain, 
there  must  have  been  many  who  had  heard  the  glad  tidings 
from  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  it  is  not  a  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  believe  that  some  of  the  grey-haired  veterans 
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who  were  ganisoned  in  Colchester  or  St.  Albans,  might  have 
witnessed  the  plaiting  of  the  crown  of  thorns  and  seen  the 
Cross  on  Calvary.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  during  this  period  the  Christian  faith  made  progress  in 
oar  land.  It  had,  indeed,  no  very  dangerous  rival  to  its 
progress ;  for  the  used-up  gods  of  Druidism  had  died  a  natural 
death,  and  the  deities  of  Olympus  had  long  lost  their  hold  on 
the  credulity  of  mankind.  Jupiter  and  Venus,  Merciury  and 
Apollo,  had  been  so  symbolized  away  that  the  ignorant 
could  easily  perceive  the  wise  and  learned  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  them  as  real  powers.  It  did  not  matter  to  the 
peasant  whether  Jupiter  was  an  emblem  of  power  and  Venus 
of  beauty.  The  believing  mind  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
emblems,  and  longs  for  something  true  and  solid  on  which  to 
rest  its  hopes.  The  result  at  first  was  that  the  one  sole  power 
recognised  in  fane  and  temple  as  all-powerful  and  divine,  was 
the  power  of  the  base  and  wicked  monster  who  might  happen 
at  the  time  to  fill  the  imperial  throne.  The  image  of  Nero 
was  more  worshipped,  the  altar  of  Domitian  heaped  with 
richer  gifts,  than  those  of  the  old  divinities.  But  still  stranger 
was  the  ending  of  that  other  and  more  debasing  superstition 
that  had  filled  the  baskets  at  Stonehenge  with  human  victims. 
Of  all  the  triumphs  of  agriculture,  this  is  the  greatest,  that  it 
overthrew  a  national  faith,  not  by  violence  or  hostility,  but 
by  its  mere  progress  in  clearing  the  country  and  reclaiming 
the  soil.  The  Druidic  deities  lived  iu  the  depths  of  woods, 
upon  the  margins  of  marshy  expanses,  and  spread  a  super- 
natural horror  through  the  hearth  of  their  adorers  by  the 
gloom  and  mysteriousness  of  their  dismal  retreats.  But 
Agricola — in  the  double  sense  of  that  noble  name — arose  and 
put  the  wretched  brood  to  flight.  The  marshes  were  drained, 
the  wood  was  cut  down,  the  sunshine  poured  into  its  recesses, 
and  the  dreadful  Taranis,  or  omnipotent  Thoth,  was  found  to 
be  no  more  terrifying  than  a  death's-head  lantern  in  the  blaze 
cf  day.     If  a  savage  ceases  to  fear  his  gods,  he  despises  them 
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Long-bearded  priests  pretending  to  see  visions  at  the  farther 
end  of  caves,  and  to  gather  wisdom  from  bunches  of  mistletoe, 
were  found  out  to  be  wretched  impostors  when  the  cave  was 
turned  into  a  granary  of  com,  and  the  oak  that  nourished  the 
mistletoe  had  been  cut  down  to  fence  a  field.  There  were 
large  tracts  of  country  all  round  the  stations  of  the  Roman 
armies  where  the  harvests  were  sown,  and  reaped,  and  gathered 
in  peace.  The  wives  and  families  of  the  soldiers  came  over  to 
join  them  in  their  island  quarters,  and  at  last,  colonists  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  removed  their  goods  and  household 
hopes  from  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  established  them- 
selves as  permanent  occupiers  and  owners  of  the  soil.  What 
Canada  or  Australia  is  to  us,  Warwickshire  and  Essex  were  to 
the  overcrowded  or  impoverished  inhabitants  of  the  Milanese 
and  Naples.  They  came  over  to  seek  new  employment  for 
their  skill  and  labour — ^they  ploughed,  and  wove,  and  painted 
— built  noble  galleys  for  the  protection  of  the  shore,  and  ele- 
gant carriages  for  traffic  on  the  roads. 

§  11.  Mighty  changes  had  taken  place  upon  the  com- 
munication between  camp  and  camp  since  the  days  of  the 
unsocial  Gael.  Broad  highways,  with  a  noble  disdain  of 
engineering  difficulties,  went  on,  straight  as  an  arrow  from 
the  bow,  to  the  point  they  aimed  at.  Climbing  steep  hills  or 
sinking  into  valleys,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  lefb,  the 
wonderful  flight  was  pursued.  Raised  eighteen  inches  at  the 
centre,  the  road  admitted  of  drainage  to  the  ditch  at  each 
side;  the  materials  were  massive  blocks  of  stone;  the  work- 
manship extraordinary  for  its  care  and  finish ;  and  thousands 
of  thoughtless  travellers  have  trotted  or  rolled  along  these  solid 
and  enduring  causeways  without  considering  their  obligations 
to  the  real  conquerors  and  civilizers  of  the  land.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  had  some  pathway's  of  com- 
munication between  the  remote  districts  of  the  south.  But 
it  was  the  Romans,  who  knew  the  value  of  good  roads,  both 
morally  and  politically,  who  converted  the  rude  levellings  o£ 
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their  predecessors  into  the  spacious  highways  which  united 
the  most  distant  portions  of  their  domains.* 

§  12.  While  these  great  operations  were  in  progress ;  while 
towns,  or  at  least  villages,  were  rising  round  the  camps,  and 
settlers  were  arriving  from  foreign  countries;  while  woods 
were  disappearing,  and  the  simple  coracle,  or  canoe,  of  the 
native  islander  was  replaced  upon  the  lakes  and  estuaries  hy 
fishing-boats  of  larger  and  more  scientific  build,  Agricola  was 
engaged  on  the  northern  outskirt  of  his  territory  in  curbing 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  of  Caledonia.  These  occupied 
the  mountainous  districts  to  the  north  of  the  great  embank- 
ments that  had  been  erected  uniting  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 
All  the  luskd  up  to  Edinburgh  and  the  site  of  the  present 
Glasgow,  had  been  subdued  and  quiet  for  some  3^ears.  The 
same  process  was  going  on  of  gradual  refinement,  under  the 
control  of  law,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  the  Forth,  and 
the  £sk,  as  on  those  of  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  and  the  Severn. 
But  beyond  that  quiescent  boundary,  wild  tribes  still  roved 
unreclaimed,  and  boasted  of  their  freedom  from  all  restraint* 
which  was  typified,  perhaps,  by  their  want  of  clothes.  A  nation 
intolerant  of  trousers  could  disdain  to  yield  to  the  Koman 
yoke.  We  need  not,  therefore,  waste  much  sympathy  or  ad- 
miration on  a  naked  savage  defending  his  unadorned  inde- 
pendence, in  spite  of  all  that  patriotism  and  poetry  have  done 
for  Galgacus,  the  Caledonian  chief.  Galgacus,  at  the  head  of 
clans  of  unknown  name  and  lineage,  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
a  great  battle  near  the  Grampians,  and  Agricola  finished  his 
iteventh  and  last  campaign  by  a  voyage  round  the  north  head- 

*  The  great  lines  were  four — the  Fosse,  Watliog-street,  Ermine-Btreet, 
and  the  Icnenild. 

The  Fosse  began  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  and  went  to  Lincoln. 

Watlin^'Street  (so  called  from  its  foundation  of  wattles  or  hurdles) 
began  at  Dover,  and  went  through  London  into  Durham,  crossing  the 
F<MRe  at  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire. 

The  Ermine-street  began  at  St.  David*8.  in  Wales,  and  went  to  South- 
ampton ;  and  the  Ichenild — so  called  from  the  Romanized  name  of  the 
men  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (the  Iceni),  went  in  a  straight  course  through 
Dojutable  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west. 
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lands  of  Scotland  and  the  discovery  of  the  Orkney  isles.  This 
was  the  first  positive  proof  of  the  insular  character  of  the 
whole  of  Britain,  for  Roman  galleys  had  now  visited  every 
portion  of  the  coast. 

§  13.  "  Happy  is  the  land,"  says  the  proverb,  "  whose 
annals  are  not  worth  recording ;"  for  all  national  annals  con- 
sist of  little  but  sufferings  and  battles.  This  happy  state 
existed  in  Britain  for  many  years  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Agricola.  Attempts,  indeed,  were  made  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders 
of  Wales,  to  resume  the  stormy  liberty  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed. But  these  were  probably  risings  of  discontent  at  the 
labour  exacted  of  the  natives  on  the  public  works  of  their 
masters.  Galgacus  had  professed  himself  the  champion  of  the 
unfortunate  Britons  who  were  compelled  to  clear  away  woods, 
and  drain  morasses,  and  level  roads.  A  hateful  thing,  he 
thought,  for  a  gentleman  of  ancient  descent,  as  all  his  country- 
men even  then  were,  to  exert  his  strength  in  such  degrading 
employments,  although  paid  for  his  work  in  Roman  coin.  In 
all  likelihood,  the  Celtic  families  in  England  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  occasionally  longed  for  the  time  when  no  imper- 
tinent Roman  lictor  interfered  with  their  forays  on  each 
other's  huts,  and  no  bnital  centurion  put  a  spade  and  pick- 
axe into  their  hands  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  dagger  or 
stone  hatchet,  with  which  they  had  slaughtered  their  enemies. 
Rebellions  of  this  sort  were  easily  put  down,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  the  Gael,  having  ceased  to  preponderate  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  south  and  east  of  England,  yielded  to  what  they 
considered  the  miseries  of  their  position,  and  became  as  help- 
less and  abject  in  their  dependent  state  as  they  had  been 
furious  and  boastful  in  the  time  of  their  so-called  freedom. 
They  sank  to  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
and  lefb  the  protection  of  the  country,  the  building  of  houses, 
the  trade  of  the  towns,  and  the  commerce  of  the  sea,  to  the 
more  enterprising  colonists,  or  to  those  of  their  couutrymeu 
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wlio  had  amalgamated  with  the  Roman  settlers.  The  Britons, 
properly  so  called,  had  gradually  accumulated  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  to  the  west.  Accessions  had  come  to  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  lower  country  of  families  who  feared  or 
disdained  suhmission  to  the  Bomans,  and  a  line  was  clearly 
drawn  between  the  populations. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  it  became  necessary  to  prevent 
incursions  by  those  embittered  exiles  on  the  seats  they  had 
lately  left,  and  castles,  walls,  and  ditches  were  multiplied 
along  all  the  border.  On  the  north,  the  former  embankments 
against  the  Caledonians  were  strengthened,  and  an  inner 
rampart  was  drawn  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  121,  from 
the  Solway  to  the  Tyne — a  military  work  which  remains  to 
the  present  day,  and  is  known  as  the  Picts*  Wall.  For  fifty,  I 
or  even  a  hundred  years,  the  condition  of  the  respective 
parties  continued  unchanged — progress,  peace,  and  safety 
within  the  Roman  bounds,  and  a  furious,  hungry,  agitated 
population  seething  and  storming  on  the  outside.  The  curious 
incident  of  the  nomination  of  Albinus,  the  general  of  the 
British  army,  to  the  imperial  throne,  scarcely  interrupted  the 
usual  tenor  of  affairs ;  for  Albinus  was  speedily  conquered  and 
slain,  when  he  carried  over  some  of  his  forces  into  Gaul,  and 
Severus,  now  sole  emperor,  renewed  the  plans  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  augmented  the  strength  of  his  outward  fortifica- 
tions. It  seems,  however,  to  connect  the  Britain  of  that 
remote  period  more  closely  with  the  better  known  fortunes  of 
Rome,  when  we  read  that  one  emperor  (Severus),  died,  and 
another  (Constantine),  was  born  at  York  (Eboracum,  273). 
It  could  be  no  obscure  city  which,  in  so  short  an  interval,  beheld 
the  grave  and  the  cradle  of  two  of  the  masters  of  the  world. 

§  14.  The  fame  of  Constantius  is  founded  on  his  recovery 
of  Britain  from  the  hands  of  an  usurper,  no  less  than  for  the 
birth  of  his  son.  One  of  the  Roman  generals,  a  Belgian  by 
birth,  of  the  name  of  Carausius,  rebelled  against  the  authority 
of  the  Empire  in  28(i.      For  eight  years  he  resibted  all  the 
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power  of  Rome,  and  has  ensured  himself  a  place  in  the 
memory  of  the  English,  hj  the  successful  efforts  he  made  to 
found  a  nayj.  By  the  aid  of  his  ships,  in  which  he  placed  his 
sole  defence,  he  prevented  a  landing  on  the  shore ;  and,  as  he 
retained  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  combining  the  characters  of  king  and  patriot,  coining 
money  and  establishing  courts  of  law,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  long  he  might  have  lived  in  safety  behind  his  wooden 
walls,  if  the  treachery  of  his  lieutenant  had  not  terminated  his 
career  in  294.  In  two  years  afber  this,  Constantius  effected  a 
landing  on  the  island,  overthrew  the  forces  of  Alectus,  the 
murderer,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Emperor,  and  restored 
the  power  of  the  Romans  to  all  its  ancient  extent.  This  was, 
in  fact,  little  more  than  a  military  revolt ;  for  the  population 
took  no  part  in  support  cither  of  Carausius  or  Alectus  ;  they 
were  too  busy  with  their  peaceful  occupations  to  engage  in 
transactions  for  which  they  were  disqualified  by  the  disarmed 
condition  in  which  the  jealousy  of  the  conquerors  kept  them, 
and  sighed  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  a  powerful  government  to 
secure  their  civil  liberties  and  the  safety  of  their  possessions. 

§  15.  But  there  was  a  more  powerful  instrument  of 
national  civilization  than  Roman  laws  and  the  increase  of 
commercial  wealth,  which  had  for  many  years  been  silently 
at  work  among  the  populations  of  our  island.  From  the 
earliest  years  of  Christianity,  we  have  said,  some  of  its  profes- 
sors were  inhabitants  of  Britain.  The  excusable  credulity  of 
our  ancient  chroniclers  dwells  on  the  name  of  Pudens — de- 
scribed as  a  noble  British  lady  in  the  poetry  of  Martial — and 
recognises  her  in  the  higher  character  of  a  Christian  convert 
in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul.  The  oratorical  flourish  of  Tertul- 
lian,  who  boasts  that  Christianity  had  penetrated  to  r^ions 
inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arms,  is  fondly  taken  as  a  historical 
statement  that  the  Gospel  was  known  beyond  the  ramparts 
against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Other  vague  hints  are  seized 
on  with  the  purpose  of  claiming  our  uninterrupted  descent  from 
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the  earliest  holders  of  the  true  faith,  but  the  first  proof  both 
of  the  numbers  and  the  sincerity  of  the  Christian  flock  is  the 
persecution  they  endured  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  in  which 
it  is  reported  that  St.  Alban,  the  first  martyr,  and  seventeen 
thousand  of  his  co-religionists,  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  numbers,  but 
the  great  fact  of  persecution  for  the  Christian  faith  remains 
beyond  dispute.  Homan  pantheism  was  the  dominant  and 
political  faith  of  the  Empire,  rs  Koman  Catholicism  was  in 
later  times,  and  both  were  tolerant  and  benign  as  long  as  their 
wealth  and  influence  were  lefb  unassailed.  Neither  Flamen 
nor  Pontiff  resorted  to  persecution  till  their  authority  and 
possessions  were  in  danger.  The  lowly  places  of  worship 
resorted  to  by  the  converted  Britons  were  looked  on  with 
benignant  contempt  by  the  priests  of  the  great  temple  of 
Minerva  which  stood  on  the  elevation  now  crowned  with  the 
noble  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  ;  but  when  the  followers  of  the 
new  faith  preached  against  the  rapacity  and  avarice  of  the 
officials  of  the  shrine,  and  invited  the  people  to  bend  at  altars 
where  the  waters  of  more  than  heathen  lustration  were  offered 
without  money  and  without  price,  the  priests  of  Apollo  and 
Venus  felt  their  craft  in  danger;  they  denounced  their 
assailants  as  false  to  the  nation's  gods  and  refusers  of  divine 
honours  to  the  brutalized  tyrant  who  swayed  the  Roman 
world;  and  fire  and  sword  were  plied  as  irresistible  argu- 
ments against  the  preachers  of  such  subversive  and  revolu* 
tionary  ideas.  But  swords  are  always  blunted  against  ideas, 
however  sharp  they  may  be  against  flesh  and  blood.  And  the 
great  idea,  the  greatest  that  God  has  ever  vouchsafed  to  man- 
kind, of  a  brotherhood  of  all  peoples  and  kindreds  through 
the  uniting  and  purifying  influence  of  a  divine  and  yet  a 
human  Saviour,  maintained  its  ground  against  the  sword  of 
Diocletian  and  the  priesthood  of  Jupiter. 

§  16.  Two  years  after  the  persecution  had  ceased,  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus,  who  had  married  a  noble  British  lady,  (or,  as 
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others  say,  a  beautiful  British  peasant  girl),  of  the  name  of 
Helena,  took  possession  of  the  Roman  throne.  Hesiding 
principally  at  York,  he  gave  his  commands  to  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  Syria.  It  was  in  this 
centre  of  earthly  power  that  the  son  of  Constantius  was 
hailed  Emperor  of  the  World  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
commenced  the  career  which  has  made  the  name  of  Constautine 
the  most  remarkable  (if  we  consider  the  effects  of  his  actions), 
in  the  whole  history  of  our  race.  For  what  were  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  the  deeds  of  Caesar,  compared  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  or  what  the  overthrow 
of  Darius,  or  the  abrogation  of  a  degenerate  republic,  to  the 
desertion  of  old  Home  and  the  transference  of  Roman  supre- 
macy to  the  shores  of  a  distant  and  semi-barbarous  sea  ? 

§  17.  It  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the  intermixture  of 
nations  which  by  this  time  had  occurred,  when  we  see  Con- 
stafltine,  a  native  of  York,  and  son  of  a  British  lady,  com- 
manding the  Roman  world  from  his  palace  in  Constantinople 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  But  when  power  was 
removed  to  such  a  distance,  the  reins  of  government  became 
relaxed.  The  emperors  were  brought  into  livelier  contact 
with  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  Britain  ran  the  risk  of 
sinking  again  into  a  dependency  too  remote  to  be  considered  of 
any  value.  From  this,  however,  it  was  delivered  by  the  new 
incidents  which  occurred  in  the  regions  near  at  hand.  The 
propraetors  appointed  to  Gaul  and  Britain  assumed  a  great 
degree  of  independence  when  they  found  their  masters  engaged 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  struggled  for  superiority  and 
conquest  as  if  they  had  been  rival  kings.  Belgians,  Vandals, 
Burgundians,  who  had  been  transplanted  into  our  island,  and 
even  colonies  of  Saxons,  and  other  tribes  whose  names  emerge 
from  obscurity  at  this  time,  began  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  occupation  or  defence  of  Britain.  Sometimes  an  army 
of  the  Romanized  inhabitants  was  taken  over  to  Gaul ;  some- 
times an   army  of  Gauls  was  brought  into  Britain.      But 
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whether  the  native  levies  aud  foreign  garrisons  were  engaged 
ID  resisting  invaders  on  their  soil,  or  in  carrying  destruction 
into  the  neighbouring  continent,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  availing 
themselves  of  the  occupation  or  the  absence,  were  perpetually 
thundering  at  the  gate.  Wales  was  perpetually  writhing  in 
what  she  considered  her  chains,  and  peaceful  merchants  in  the 
cities,  and  industrious  settlers  on  the  farms,  must  have 
looked  with  sad  forebodings  to  the  time,  now  rapidly  drawing 
near,  when  their  Boman  protectors  would  be  withdrawn, 
their  own  population  would  be  enlisted  in  the  disappearing 
legions  which  crossed  to  defend  the  empire  from  its  gathering 
foes,  and  the  wild  spirit  of  retribution  and  conquest  would 
send  the  fierce  savages  of  the  north  over  the  guardian  walls,  and 
the  kindred  tribes  upon  the  west  to  riot  in  the  destruction 
of  their  long-inhabited  houses  and  well-filled  granaries  and 
fields. 

§  18.  While  this  time  of  suffering  and  despair  is  as  yet 
only  in  expectation,  let  us  see  the  proofs  which  survive  to  us 
of  the  nature  of  the  destruction  that  ensued.  The  remains 
ItiH/  by  our  Celtic  ancestors  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
form  of  barrows  and  temples  ;  but  a  chieftain's  grave,  or  circle 
of  rough  stones  on  some  desolate  plain,  commemorative  only  of 
death  and  a  bloodthirsty  superstition,  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  citadels  and  roads,  the  bridges  and  towers,  which  are 
still  lying  within  our  reach.  We  have  spoken  of  the  fair  cities 
and  handsome  residences  which  were  clustered  round  the 
stationary  camps ;  of  the  elegance  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
commanders,  and  of  the  stateliness  of  the  public  buildings 
dedicated  to  religion  and  trade.  For  a  long  succession  of  ages 
these  statements  had  to  be  taken  on  trust.  The  chroniclers 
lived  so  near  the  time  that  we  gave  them  credit  for  having 
known  the  number  and  extent  of  those  evidences  of  wealth 
and  civilization.  But  within  the  last  hundred  years  our 
scholars  and  antiquarians  have  been  busy  in  verifying  those 
descriptions,  and  almost  as  plentiful  as  Gaelic  cairn  or  Druid 
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cromlech  are  now  the  habitations  of  general  and  centurion,  of 
Italian  colonist  and  Romanized  Briton.  An  acknowledgment 
of  Roman  skill  and  judgment  is  conveyed  in  the  mere  fact 
that  the  sites  originally  chosen  for  their  cities  have  been  so 
.well  adapted  for  their  purpose  that  all  succeeding  populations 
have  fixed  upon  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  beneath  existing 
towns  that  the  rumrf  of  their  predecessors  are  to  be  found. 
*'  The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive." 

A  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  crowded  pavements 
of  London  lies  a  city  of  richer  ornament  and  finer  archi- 
tectural tasto  than  the  great  metropolis  which  conceals  it. 
Outside  the  boundary  wall,  thirty  feet  high  and  twelve  in 
thickness,  the  wooded  south  shore  of  the  clear  and  silvery 
Thames  sloping  upwards  towards  Camberwell  and  Heme  Hill, 
was  studded  with  the  mansions  of  the  military  and  civil  chiefs. 
A  beautiful  landscape  must  have  presented  itself  to  the 
citizens  who  wandered  up  to  the  court  of  the  sacred  fane  on 
Ludgate  Hill,  for  on  all  sides  the  view  was  unobscured  by 
lofby  buildings,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  the  porticos  and 
gardens  of  those  rustic  retirements  and  the  windings  of  many 
little  brooks,  now  degraded  into  drains  and  cesspools,  which 
pursued  their  course  through  groves  and  meadows  till  they 
vfere  lost  in  the  abounding  river.  Within  the  rampart, 
wherever  we  make  an  opening  and  dig  deep  enough,  between 
Newgate  and  the  Tower,  magnificent  tesselated  pavements  and 
fragments  of  marble  statues  reward  our  toil.  The  juxta- 
position of  modern  names  and  associations  with  those  reappear- 
ances of  a  long  vanished  state  of  manners  is  almost  ludicrous 
— a  mosaic  picture  of  Europa  on  the  bull,  fresh  in  colours  and 
perfect  in  design,  beneath  the  busy  multitudes  of  Bishopsgate- 
street,  and  bracelets  of  noble  ladies  beneath  the  gas-pipes  of 
Cornhill — though  it  perhaps  has  a  fitter  connexion  with  the 
site  of  its  discovery  when  we  read  of  a  splendid  representation 
in  coloured  tiles  of  Bacchus,  the  conqueror  of  the  East,  in 
front  of  the  India  House,  in  Leadenhall-street. 
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Bat  Lonrlon.  it  may  be  supposed,  was  the  principal  seat 
and  station  in  the  South,  and  the  Romans  confined  their 
grandeur  and  ostentation  to  the  seat  of  government.  Wherever 
they  settled  the  tale  is  still  the  same;  still,  stately  buildings  and 
luxurious  homes.  At  XJriconium,  or  Wroxeter,  on  the  Severn, 
the  world  is  every  day  astonished  at  the  results  of  exploration 
under  the  soil.  Streets  have  been  uncovered,  ornamented,  like 
those  of  London,  with  8paciou.s  temples,  and  guarded  by  pon- 
derous walls.  The  ruins  of  the  Boman  city  have  in  some 
places  overtopped  the  sod,  and  projected  their  summits  into  the 
daylight  of  fourteen  centuries  without  ever  having  attracted 
notice,  or  being  of  more  use  than  perhaps  to  give  name  to  a 
field.  But  these,  and  other  evidences  of  the  same  kind,  prove 
that  the  Homan  style  of  military  occupation  was  different  from 
ours.  As  the  missionaries  of  the  Christian  faith  cany  the 
sacred  truths  of  our  religion  among  the  ignorant  and  benighted, 
the  Bomans,  the  missionaries  of  social  life,  carried  their 
domestic  ideas  and  private  habits  into  whatever  quarter  they 
visited.  More  efficacious  in  reclaiming  from  barbarism  than 
any  eloquence  or  authority,  was  the  sight  of  the  daily  existence 
of  the  race  which  had  conquered  the  world.  The  forebodings 
of  the  civilized  natives  were  founded  on  the  reverence  they 
themselves  had  entertained  for  the  outward  symbols  of  settle- 
ment and  peace.  The  comfortable  house,  the  cultivated 
garden,  the  ornamented  street,  the  richly  decorated  temple, — 
these  they  had  looked  on  as  the  external  manifestations  of  the 
imperial  power,  and  of  the  security  and  freedom  they  enjoyed. 
When  the  assailant  comes,  they  thought,  he  will  wreak  his 
first  vengeance  on  the  monuments  of  that  happier  existence 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  what  distinction  will  be 
left  between  the  howling  barbarian  who  never  knew  the 
elevating  enjoyments  of  a  safe  and  happy  home,  and  the  dis- 
possessed proprietor  whose  peaceful  cottage,  as  it  was  in  ancient 
days,  an  emblem  of  advanced  intelligence  and  recognised  law, 
is  now  a  charred  and  crumbling  ruin,  the  type  of  a  return  to 
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the  same  savage  degradation  from  which  the  Romans  drew 
our  ancestors  so  many  hundred  years  before. 

The  humiliating  truth  implied  in  those  helpless  anticipa- 
tions must  be  confessed  with  respect  to  all  the  other  popula- 
tions which  had  become  subject  to  Rome.  She  first  civilized 
them  with  her  arts  and  elevated  them  with  her  principles  of 
law,  and  then  enervated  them  with  her  protection,  and,  as 
her  own  ancient  spirit  decayed,  corrupted  them  with  her  vices. 
A  government  can  do  too  much  as  well  as  too  little.  The 
central  power  was  everywhere;  and,  except  in  the  petty 
struggles  of  the  municipal  towns,  individual  action  was  un- 
known. The  frightful  wickedness  of  the  capital  was  extolled 
and  imitated  here.  Men  who  could  not  fight  and  would  not 
govern,  crowded  to  the  amphitheatre  and  saw  the  combats  of 
beasts  and  gladiators.  As  we  feel  no  compassion  for  th'e  over- 
throw of  the  wild  liberties  of  our  barbaric  predecessors  by  the 
Claudian  invasion,  we  shall  do  well  to  curb  our  indignation 
at  the  destruction  of  a  reBnement  which  incapacitated  a  people 
from  serious  endeavours,  and  of  a  system  of  government  which 
reduced  it  to  the  dependent  condition  of  children  or  slaves. 
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44.  State  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

45.  Vespasiau'ti  conquests  In  Britain. 
47.  Ostorlus,    the    Roman     general, 

advances     westward     to    the 

Severn. 
50.  Garactacus  defeated,  and  taken 

prisoner. 
64.  Accession  of  Nero. 

59.  Paulinus    Suetonius    appointed 

Fropnetor. 

60.  The      Christian     religion     first 

preached  in  Britain. 

61.  Boadici'a,  her  defeat  and  death. 
78.  Agricola  appointed  to  the  com> 

ntand  of  the  Roman  armies. 

78-84.  AVii>e  admiuisi ration  of  Agri- 
cola. 
84.  VoysKe  round  the  headlands  of 
Scotland,  and  discovery  of  the 
Orkney  Ihl-mdn. 

121.  Empcrur  Hadrian  v'mU  Britain, 
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and  constructs  a  great  northern 
rampart  fh>m  the  Solway  to 
the  Tyne,  known  as  the  I*icts* 
Wall. 

Severus,  the  Emperor,  visits  Bri- 
tain, defeats  the  Caledonians, 
and  builds  a  wall  of  stone,  which 
still  bearM  bis  name. 

Death  of  Sevents. 

Rebellion  and  usurpation  of  Ca- 
rau«ius. 

CarnushiH  assassinated  by  Alectua. 

Coii-taiitius  arrives  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight, and  is  cordially  received. 

Death  of  Constantius  at  York. 

Constantino  Uie  Great,  who  was 
born  at  York,  assumes  the  im- 
perial pnrple. 

Death  of  Constsntinc. 

4 1 8.  Exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  northern  barbarians. 
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THE  SAXON  OCCUPATION. 

THE    HEFTABCHT. 

AJ>.  418  TO  THB  UNION  OP  STATES  UNDK&  EOBEBT,   A.D.   830|   AND   HIS 

DEATH,  837. 

§  1.  Distnrbed  state  of  tlie  world  after  the  departure  of  the  Itomans. — 
§  i.  Britain,  exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Northern  barbarians, 
solicits  the  Romans  for  assistance,  but  in  vain. — §  3.  Yortigem, 
Prince  of  the  Danmonii,  applies  to  the  Saxons  for  aid.  The  Saxons 
effect  a  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Thane t. — §  4.  Their  conquests. 
— {  5.  Kingdom  of  the  £a8t  Angles  established. — §  6.  Wessex,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Northnmbria.  The  seven  States  of  the  Heptarchy. 
— §  7.  Extensive  territories  occupied  by  the  Saxon  lords. — 
§  8.  Advantages  of  property  and  order  appreciated.  Augustine,  the 
monk,  recognised  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Pnmate  of  all 
£nffland. — §  9.  Vast  improvements  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  tne  people.  Annals  of  the  Heptarchy  confused.  The  Kingdom 
of  Wessex.— §  10.  Consequences  of  the  death  of  Egbert,  the  first 
monarch  of  England. 

§  1.  Thx  anDals  of  our  island  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  after 
the  temporary  retirement  of  the  Romans  in  418,  are  so  involved 
and  contradictory,  that  great  scope  is  lefb  for  the  ingenuity 
of  historians  to  unravel  and  reconcile  them.  It  was  a  period 
of  disturhance  and  unrest  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  As 
soon  as  Rome  was  found  to  he  weak,  the  savage  peoples  who 
had  heen  collecting  for  ages  on  the  limits  of  her  power,  and 
had  heen  repelled  hy  the  strength  of  her  legions  and  the 
awe  they  still  entertained  for  her  name,  hroke  through  the 
houndaries,  and  poured  themselves  all  over  the  civilized  lands 
which  had  resisted  their  attempts  so  long.  Trihe  after  trihe 
of  strange  and  uncouth  name  followed  each  other  with  the 
r^ularity  and  force  of  waves  of   the   sea.    Burg^ndians, 
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Visigoths,  and  Sweves  established  themselves  in  Switzerland 
and  Spain.  The  rich  shores  of  Africa  were  seized  bj  the 
Vandals ;  and  the  hardj  sons  of  the  north,  the  Saxons,  the 
Jutes,  and  Angles  prepared  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
other  barbarians,  and  transport  themselves  into  more  fertile 
lands.  There  never  was  a'prey  more  tempting  or  more  easy 
than  the  disarmed  and  Romanized  Britain.  Its  southern 
portion  lay  open  to  the  hand  of  the  first  invader  who  chose 
to  seize  it.  The  inhabitants  were  wealthy  and  spiritless — 
the  youth  of  the  country  and  all  its  foreign  garrisons  had 
been  carried  over  to  resist  the  hordes  which  were  devastating 
the  Italian  fields ;  little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  turf 
bank  which  guarded  them  from  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
still,  less  in  the  undefended  walls  which  surrounded  their 
luxurious  towns.  Wherever  there  had  in  old  times  been  a 
"castra,"  or  permanent  camp,  there  was  now  a  city  filled 
with  all  the  appliances  of  a  civilization  which  was  in  fact  too 
high  for  the  people  on  whom  it  had  been  impressed.  A 
complicated  machinery  of  taxation  and  government  was 
almost  unintelligible  to  a  population  whose  ambition  was 
curtailed  within  such  narrow  bounds.  They  had  no  arms,  no 
discipline,  no  patriotic  feelings ;  they  could  only  "  eat,  and 
sleep,  and  hoard,"  and  lefb  all  the  rest  to  the  superior  power. 
§  2.  Eight-and-twenty  municipal  towns  and  innumerable 
smaller  stations,  churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  with 
villas  and  country-houses  belonging  to  the  great  officers  of 
the  occupation,  scattered  as  they  were  all  over  the  country, 
acted  as  baits  to  the  cupidity  of  the  still  unreclaimed  bar- 
barians of  the  north.  These  savage  hordes,  bursting  over 
the  feeble  ramparts  of  Hadrian  and  Severus,  pressed  onwards 
towards  the  central  lowlands,  and  are  reported  to  have  made 
a  dash  upon  London  itself.  But  necessity  and  fear  at  last 
produced  some  appearance  of  combination  and  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  civilized  Britons.  The  towns  entered  into  con- 
federacies for  mutual  support.    Arras  were  put  into  the  hands 
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of  the  population,  and  leaders  arose  who  established  their 
aathority  on  independent  terms.  Their  independence,  how- 
ever, took  the  unhappy  form  of  mutual  war.  Instead  of 
combining  against  the  common  foe,  they  weakened  the 
country  by  factions  and  quarrels.  In  these  civil  distractions 
the  contending  parties  bargained  for  assistance  from  every 
quarter.  There  were  settlements  of  northern  peoples  all 
along  the  eastern  coast,  thinly  populated,  and  probably  not 
unconnected  either  with  the  liomau  or  British  authorities. 
Some  small  districts  had  been  assigned  to  foreign  tribes  by 
the  Emperors  of  later  date,  and  the  families  of  the  native 
wives  of  the  soldiers  remained  in  the  land  of  their  birth  after 
the  withdrawal  of  their  fathers.  Those  fathers,  though  serving 
in  the  Boman  ranks,  were  certainly  not  Eoman,  and  very 
likely  not  even  Italians.  They  might  be  Illyrians,  Goths, 
Scythians,  swarthy  men  from  the  Numidian  plains,  or  the 
light-haired  dwellers  of  the  Bhsetian  Alps.  Enlisted  on  dif- 
ferent sides  in  these  local  dissensions,  the  diversified  populations 
had  no  central  authority  round  which  to  gather.  Town  after 
town  was  therefore  given  to  the  flames  by  the  advancing  Picts 
and  Scots  on  the  north,  and  the  returning  thousands  of  ancient 
Britons  from  the  borders  of  Wales.  Twice  the  application 
made  for  assistance  by  the  distressed  inhabitants  was  success- 
ful with  the  Boman  chiefs.  On  each  occasion  a  single  legion 
was  sufficient  to  expel  the  invaders,  and  reinstate  the  citizens 
in  their  former  security ;  but  when  the  heart  of  the  empire 
became  weak,  and  enemies  were  gathered  round  the  walls  of 
the  Eternal  City  itself,  no  further  aid  could  be  given.  The 
"  groans  of  the  Britons,*'  as  their  last  touching  appeals  were 
called,  were  disregarded,  and  the  legion  which  had  been  their 
sole  protection  was  finally  withdrawn  in  447,  having  given 
the  last  proof  of  its  care  for  the  land  which  it  had  so  long 
protected  by  repairing  the  rampart  between  the  Tyne  and 
Solway. 
It  is  a  mere  rhetorical  exaijgeration  of  the  no.w  degraded 
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condition  of  the  .Romanized  natives,  when  we  are  told  that  they 
were  incapable  even  of  so  unscientific  an  operation  as  building 
a  stone  wall.  Perhaps  they  had  found  out  the  futility  of 
these  inanimate  defences  when  brave  hearts  were  no  longer 
to  be  found  within,  and  considered  such  bulwarks  as  labour 
tlirown  away.  Hopeless  of  resisting,  and  too  uncertain  of 
their  tenure  to  plough  their  fields,  they  allowed  the  land 
everywhere  to  go  out  of  cultivation.  When  their  northern 
invaders  accordingly  burst  through  the  newly-renovated  walls, 
they  found  no  active  enemy  to  face  them  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  The  desolation  of  the  country  was  its  true  defence. 
The  cities  were  attacked  and  plundered,  but  the  inhabitants 
had  betaken  themselves  to  the  woods  and  morasses ;  the  corn 
was  either  hidden  in  holes  in  the  earth  or  utterly  destroyed, 
and  the  Caledonians  were  forced  to  retrace  their  steps  by  the 
want  of  food.  While  the  Celtic  warrior  was  reconciled  to  his 
paradise  in  the  Grampians,  by  comparing  it  with  the  howling 
wildernesses  of  Leicestershire  and  Derby,  the  citizens  crept 
stealthily  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  resumed  their  old 
occupations. 

§  3.  The  old  dissensions,  however,  arose  with  the  old  con- 
dition, llival  chieftains  again  fought  for  the  pre-eminence  in 
a  realm  which  neither  of  them  could  defend.  Vortigem,  of 
pure  Celtic  blood,  was  the  leader  of  the  old  or  national  party, 
and  was  opposed  by  Ambrosius,  whose  name  demonstrates 
his  civilized  descent,  as  champion  of  the  Romanized  natives. 
As  if  to  scatter  the  last  hope  of  combination,  a  religious  schism 
embittered  the  feelings  on  both  sides.  With  the  marks  of 
eonfiagration  still  blackening  the  ruins  of  their  churches,  and 
their  houses  scarcely  recovered  from  the  Celtic  ravagers' 
assault,  they  disputed  on  the  Pelagian  heresy,  founded  by  an 
ancient  Briton  of  the  unmistakeable  name  of  Morgan,  with 
the  same  animosity  as  had  maddened  the  defenders  of  the 
Temple  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Prodigies  were  related  on 
both  sides  in  support  of  their  respective  faiths.     The  orthodox 
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Germanus  of  Aoxerre  had  come  over  to  arrange  the  question, 
and  showed  the  credentials  of  his  authority  in  a  great  victory 
over  the  Picts,  where,  by  the  mere  cry  of  Hallelujah !  which 
his  newly-baptized  battalions  of  Britons  were  ordered  to  raise, 
he  dispersed  the  enemy  with  enormous  slaughter.  But  it 
was  easier  to  slay  the  barbarians  than  to  convert  the  heretics, 
and  the  theological  disputes  went  on.  In  these  it  is  possible 
the  more  educated  party  had  the  advantage  in  eloquence; 
and  protection  was  required  by  the  unmixed  Britons  equally 
against  the  Pelagians  and  the  Scots.  Yortigem,  therefore, 
applied  to  the  Saxons,  who  could  fight  but  could  not  argue, 
for  aid  against  his  rivals  in  policy  and  religion,  and  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  heathen  tribes  at  that  time  existing  became 
the  bloody  arbiters  m  a  discussion  about  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

The  sober  inquiries  of  recent  times  have  interfered  very 
much  with  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  legends.  Heroes  and 
kings  are  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions ;  the  impossible 
grows  improbable,  whereas  it  was  at  one  time  the  greatest 
test^^of  truth  ;  and  even  the  improbable  is  looked  on  with 
suspicion,  if  any  other  method  can  be  detected  of  arriving  at 
the  same  results.  The  narrative  of  the  invitation  to  the 
Saxons,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  very  simple  if  it  rested  only 
on  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  A  tribe,  or  at  least  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Norsemen — ^the  men  of  Denmark  and 
Jutland — had  been  settled  for  many  years  on  the  coasts  of 
York  and  Durham.  Having  a  greater  affinity  to  the  Celtic 
than  to  the  Boman  element  in  the  jBritish  population,  they  in 
all  probability  sided  with  Yortigem  in  his  contests  with 
Ambrostus.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  Saxons  of  the 
shore  promised  to  obtain  for  him  farther  aid  to  the  common 
cause  from  their  countrymen,  whose  ships  they  constantly  saw 
cruising  from  the  north,  and  with  whom  they  had  kept  up 
relations  of  amity  and  trade  ?  A  signal  hoisted  on  the  cliffs 
attracted  the  first  barks  which  passed  within  sight,  and  three 
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"  keels"  or  vessels  bore  towards  the  land.  The  white  horse 
— the  noble  animal  sacred  to  their  tutelary  Woden — was  the 
ornament  of  their  standards  at  the  mast-head ;  and  the  pirate 
chiefs,  who  happened  also  to  be  brothers,  obtained  from  those 
bearings  the  names  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  being,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Baltic,  the  names  respectively  of  "Horse"  and 
"  Mare."  The  services  of  this  Horse  and  Mare  were  repaid 
by  the  gratitude  of  Vortigern  with  the  gift  of  all  the  isle  of 
Thanet — a  rich  and  level  plain  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  by  a  channel  at  that  time  a  mile  in  width,  and  there- 
fore the  strongest  and  most  desirable  position  for  aggpression 
which  a  maritime  nation  could  possess. 

§  4.  The  common  story  that  Vortigern  summoned  the 
Saxons  to  aid  him  against  the  Picts  and  Scots  is  contradicted 
by  the  place  of  their  landing  and  the  ground  they  retained  as 
owners.  The  Isle  of  Thanet  is  not  an  advanced  position 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Berwickshire  and  Dumfries.  The 
rovers  came  over  to  help  the  ancient  Celtic  party  to  regain 
its  superiority  over  the  Roman.  In  this  it  was  successful, 
although  the  son  of  Vortigern  resisted  the  new  supporters  of 
his  father's  cause,  and  when  the  British  annalists  introduce 
the  incident  of  the  captivating  Bowena,  the  daughter  of 
Horsa,  presenting  the  wine  cup  to  Vortigern,  saying  "  Warn 
Hael,"  and  subduing  him  by  her  beauty  till  he  forgot  his 
duties  as  patriot,  we  are  to  take  it  as  a  legend  invented  by 
their  national  vanity  to  account  for  the  rapid  successes  of  the 
northern  strangers.  That  their  successes  were  rapid  and  their 
numbers  greatly  augmented,  we  may  conclude  from  the  un- 
doubted portions  of  their  story ;  for  we  find  in  488  that  Eric, 
the  sou  of  Hengist,  had  stretched  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  the  county  of  Kent,  and  became  the. 
founder  of  the  first  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 

While  Cantwarra-land,  or  Kent,  was  receiving  its  new 
lords,  fresh  shiploads  of  armed  colonists  had  come  over  firom 
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the  mainland,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  kingdom  of  the 
South  Saxons — now  converted  into  Sussex — took  its  place  as 
a  recognised  state. 

Stretching  westward  from  Sussex,  a  new  establishment  of 
Saxons  rose  on  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Hampshire, 
Dorset,  Berks,  and  Wilts,  and  gave  to  their  confederacy  the 
name  of  the  ''  Land  of  the  West  Saxons"  or  Wessex.  Their 
territories  extended  to  the  Thames,  but  did  not  include  the 
great  trading  town  of  London.  Beyond  the  noble  river,  wh«ch 
the  Romans  had  adapted  for  navigation  by  deepening  its 
channel  and  restraining  it  within  artificial  banks,  lay  the  seat 
of  another  detachment  of  the  northern  rovers,  which,  extend- 
ing from  Wallingford  to  Bedford,  took  the  name  of  the  "  Land 
of  the  East  Saxons,"  or  Essex,  and  enclosed  the  citizens  of 
London  and  its  contiguous  domain  between  the  eastern  and 
western  realms,  enforcing  on  them  by  this  means  the  name 
of  Middle-Saxons,  or  men  of  Middlesex. 

§  5.  There  was  a  vast  promontory  of  firm  and  fertile  land, 
at  that  time  separated  from  the  rest  of  England  by  swollen 
rivers  and  impassable  fens,  which  lay  above  the  kingdom  of 
the  Eastern  Saxons,  and  tempted  the  ambition  of  a  multitude 
of  savage  warriors  from  a  nook  or  an^le  of  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Eyder.  The  whole  population  of  that  desolate  region 
embarked  for  the  great  expedition,  and  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  which  was  divided  into 
two  tribes,  called^  according  to  their  geographical  positions, 
the  Northfolk  and  the  Southfolk,  in  which  it  is  not  difiicult 
to  trace  the  present  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  An  enormous  for- 
tification which  these  new  arrivals  drew  across  the  country 
where  the  marshy  defences  ended,  protecting  it  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Britons  or  the  more  dangerous  hostility  of 
their  couiitrymen  of  the  midlands,  kept  them  also  so  divided 
from  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  island  that  little  is  known 
of  their  progress.  It  is  only  ascertained  that  by  the  year  590 
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they  possessed  a  compact  and  fertile  territory,  and  were  ruled 
in  peace  and  quiet  by  hereditary  chiefs  descended  from  their 
first  leader,  who  bore  the  name  of  Offa. 

A  large  tract  of  country  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Saxon  settlements,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  hills  and  forests  behind  which  the  ancient 
Britons  had  retired,  fixed  up  the  landmarks  of  its  extent  along 
the  whole  external  line  of  its  possessions.  Hence  the  name 
was  given  to  it  of  the  "  Land  of  the  Marches"  (or  limits), 
which  took  the  Latinized  form  of  Mercia. 

§  6.  The  two  most  formidable  enemies  of  this  strangely  en- 
closed domain  were  Wessex  and  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
— a  land  of  varying  extent,  consisting  of  two  independent  and 
yet  connected  peoples,  the  Deirians  and  Bemicians — but  too 
busy  with  its  enemies  on  the  Pictish  border  to  retain  more 
than  a  momentary  predominance  over  its  southern  neighbours. 
Northumbria,  however,  prevented  for  a  long  time  the  expan- 
sion of  the  inland  Mercians  towards  the  north,  and  left  them 
to  maintain  their  military  discipline  by  continual  battles  on 
the  west  with  the  barbarized  refugees  of  Wales. 

These,  then,  are  the  states  and  principalities  known  as  the 
Heptarchy,  which  means  the  seven  realms.  Kent,  Sussex, 
Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  Northumbria,  form 
the  exact  number  which  gave  rise  to  the  collective  name,  yet 
it  is  undoubted  that  those  seven  kingdoms  never  existed  in 
their  separate  form  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  bearin<^ 
rule  over  their  neighbours,  sometimes  subordinated  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  split  into  still  more  numemus  combi- 
nations, the  independent  states  varied  from  five  to  eight  or 
nine,  for  we  occasionally  find  Northumbria  acting  as  paramount 
to  Mercia,  and  Wessex  again  dominating  Essex  and  Sussex  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  Middlesex  asserting  its  inde- 
pendence, the  Isle  of  Wight  erected  into  a  separate  power, 
and  Bemicia  and  Deira  asserting  their  alternate  claims  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Northumbria. 
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§  7.  Battles  were  fought  during  all  these  alternations  of 
aggression  and  defence,  of  which  the  monuments  remain  to 
US  in  the  heaps  of  bones  which  are  turned  up  by  the  plough 
and  the  spade.  Names  also  have  continued,  the  landmarks 
of  a  dark  and  stormy  period,  on  some  of  which  tlie  genius  of 
the  greatest  of  our  poets  has  poured  fresh  light,  and  given  a 
renewed  existence  to  the  shadowy  impersonations  of  Romance. 
We  love  to  recal  the  heroic  Arthur — more  heroic  in  his  gen- 
tleness tlian  in  the  exercise  of  his  military  and  knightly  skill 
— and  almost  persuade  ourselves  that  his  victory  at  Baden 
Hill  over  the  West  Saxon,  Cerdic,  the  combats  at  Glem, 
and  Duglaa,  and  Bassa  were  distinguished  by  the  valour  and 
courtesy  which  never  deserted  ''  the  Blameless  King."  We 
use  fresh  efforts  to  trace  the  course  of  this  noblest  of  knights 
and  gentlemen,  from  his  palace  at  Caerleon  to  his  grave  at 
Qlastonbury  beside  the  magic  mere,  but  are  forced  backward 
from  the  enchanted  ring,  in  which  all  noble  things  are  true, 
into  the  world  of  cold  and  real  existences,  where  Arthur  and 
his  Table  Round  disappear  before  the  light  of  common  day. 
The  contest  between  the  combined  invaders  and  the  remote 
defenders  of  the  west  was  sure  to  terminate  in  the  triumph  of 
the  more  vigorous  race.  Many  of  the  defeated  tribes  crossed 
over  the  Severn  sea  irom  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  found 
lefuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  opposite  shore ;  adding  new 
bitterness  to  the  feelings  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  long 
ago  found  a  shelter  from  the  Roman  conquest  in  the  same 
inaccessible  defiles. 

From  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  mouth  of  the  Forth, 
the  whole  land  was  occupied  by  its  Saxon  lords  in  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  sufferings  of 
that  extended  period.  In  a  very  short  time  the  superficial 
civilization  introduced  by  the  legions  was  effaced  by  the 
pirates  from  the  north.  The  only  opposition  made  to  the 
ferocity  of  their  new  oppressors  was  by  the  indomitable  bar- 
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barism  of  the  original  Celts,  which  had  offered  an  equal 
resistance  to  the  arts  and  laws  of  the  Romans.  Pursued  by 
the  fresh  hordes  of  heathen  invaders  as  enemies,  and  equally 
hated  by  the  ancient  Britons  as  traitors,  the  Eomanized 
natives  had  no  chance  of  transmitting  their  refinement  or  ex- 
perience to  their  posterity  after  the  first  generation.  In  thirty 
years,  the  few  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  magnificent  cities 
which  studded  the  land  must  have  looked  with  helpless 
despair  on  the  infuriated  savages  who  brought  in  their 
ferocious  habits  and  terrible  gods.  The  next  generation  must 
have  betaken  themselves  to  the  woods  and  wildernesses,  or 
hidden  amid  the  half-buried  ruins  of  the  temples  and  public 
halls  which  marked  the  sites  of  the  dilapidated  towns.  Chris- 
tianity fied  before  those  sea  rovers  as  fearfully  as  civilization 
and  wealth ;  and  before  sixty  years  were  expired  we  may 
picture  to  ourselves  a  wasted  realm  and  ruined  population, 
the  arts  of  life  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a  pitiless  immigra- 
tion, and  bands  of  ravagers  ransacking  all  the  land  for  what- 
ever spoil  the  excesses  of  their  predecessors  had  lefb  them. 

§  8.  Gradually  a  feeling  of  the  advantages  of  property  and 
order  must  have  dawned  upon  their  minds ;  and  a  great  step 
was  gained  when  the  place  of  leader,  which  the  necessity  of 
warfare  had  created,  by  the  nomination  of  the  expeditionary 
tribe,  was  converted  into  that  of  hereditary  chief  or  king, 
who  should  regulate  their  afiairs  in  peace  as  well  as  in  battle. 
It  is  the  first  great  step  to  political  improvement  when  a 
barbaric  host  give  their  adhesion  to  an  office  and  not  a  man. 
The  wise  and  elevating  thought  takes  possession  of  their 
minds  that  obedience  is  no  longer  a  proof  of  inferiority ;  for 
the  object  of  their  submission,  the  king,  is  himself  subordi- 
nated to  the  law,  and  represents  the  power  of  the  nation  of 
which  the  subject  forms  a  part.  The  hereditary  principle — 
modified,  however,  by  the  fact  that  elections  might  still 
appoint  any  member  of  the  blood  royal,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  lineal  heirs — was  accordingly  the  first  element  of  the 
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combioed  kingly  and  popular  authority.  By  the  year  560, 
when  Ethelbert  succeeded  to  the  kingship  in.  Kent,  all  enmity 
between  the  races  which  occupied  the  south  of  England  had 
ceased,  either  by  the  extirpation  or  submission  of  the  British 
families.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  so  large  a  district  can  have  been  slain,  or  driven 
away  ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  new  possessors  became 
softened  towards  them  in  course  of  time,  and  heard  from 
them  the  stories  of  the  ancient  Roman  sway,  and  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  so  that  when  Augustine  the 
monk  came  over  from  Home  in  597,  his  efforts  only  spread 
into  new  quarters  a  flame  which  had  never  entirely  died  out, 
and  converted  the  descendants  of  Woden  and  successors  of 
Hengist  to  a  l^ief  which  had  long  furnished  consolation  to 
the  oppressed  peasantry  of  native  blood.  It  is  only  on  this 
supposition  that  the  rapid  reception  of  Christianity  can  be 
reasonably  accounted  for  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  bloody  feasts  of  the  Walhalla,  which  fired  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  first  invaders,  and  formed  the  subject  of  song  and 
prophecy  in  tlie  wild  regions  bordering  on  the  Elbe  and  Eyder, 
lost  their  i^t traction  amid  the  rich  fields  and  in  the  milder  air 
of  Kent.  Ethelbert  married  a  Christian  lady  called  Bertha, 
the  daughter  of  Caribert,  of  Paris,  in  575,  received  the 
emissary  from  Borne  with  kindness  and  respect ;  and  in  602 
we  find  Augustine  recognised  in  language  which  might,  suit 
the  prelate  of  the  present  day,  as  ''  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Primate  of  all  England.'* 

But  the  pride  of  the  ancient  Britons  would  no  more  submit 
to  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  this  intruder  from  Borne  than  it 
had  submitted  to  the  domination  of  the  Saxon  invaders.  The 
bishops  of  Wales  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pontiff's  no- 
minee, and  preserved  the  independence  of  their  sees  and  their 
equality  with  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  itself.  The  state  assumed 
by  the  Bom  an  legate  offended  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  west 
by  the  doable  claim  it  ostentatiously  made  of  supremacy  for  a 
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priest  in  Italy,  and  for  a  cathedral  seat  in  the  dominions  of 
the  hated  Saxons.  National  animosity  infused  itself  into  their 
religious  differences,  and  Augustine,  whose  haughty  bearing 
had  run  counter  to  their  ideas  of  Christian  meekness,  now 
justified  their  dislike  by  the  bitterness  of  his  upbraidings. 
These  took  the  form  of  prophecy,  and  in  a  year  worked  their 
own  fulfilment.  **  If  the  Britons,"  he  said,  "  refuse  their  as- 
sistance in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  behold !  the  Saxon 
sword  will  be  let  loose  upon  the  land."  The  Saxon  sword 
obeyed  the  zealous  missionary,  and  directed  its  vengeance 
principally  against  the  rebellious  priesthood,  of  whom  two 
hundred  were  pitilessly  slain  near  Bangor,  as  they  prayed  for 
the  success  of  their  countrymen. 

But  Edwin  of  Northumbria  having,  in  625,  extended  his 
authority  over  all  the  other  kingdoms  except  Kent,  married 
a  daughter  of  Ethelbert  and  Bertha,  and  speedily  submitted 
the  nations  who  owned  his  sway  to  the  authority  of  the 
Bomaii  Church.  The  bishopric  of  York,  which  had  been 
founded  during  the  Roman  rule,  was  re-established  in  favour 
of  Paulinus,  the  favourite  priest  of  the  new  queen,  and  step 
by  step  the  blind  and  debasing  superstitions  of  Scandinavia 
retired  before  the  advancing  gospel,  as  Druidism  had  expired 
before  the  march  of  material  improvement.  Idolatry  was 
overthrown  without  the  dangerous  aid  of  persecution.  The 
more  reflective  minds  were  attracted  by  the  beauties  and 
elevating  promises  of  the  new  dispensation ;  the  grosser  in- 
tellects were  disgusted  with  the  povverlessness  of  their  gods 
when  brought  into  contrast  with  a  religion  of  holiness  and 
purity  ;  and  some — like  the  ambitious  priest  Coifi,  who  disco- 
vered the  duluess  of  his  divinities  in  the  fact  that  they  had 
neglected  to  promote  a  man  of  his  extraordinary  merit  to  the 
Hchest  offices  in  the  order — were  discontented  with  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  Edda,  and  turned  with 
trust  and  happiness  to  the  new  revelations  of  a  future  life. 

§  9.  Amid  all  the  childish  exaggerations  and  simple  ere- 
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dulity  of  the  venerable  Bede,  and  the  other  chroniclers  of 
those  early  days,  we  can  see  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Gentleness  to  the  weak^ 
generosity  to  the  poor,  humility  in  themselves,  are  inculcated 
on  the  newly-converted  heathens  in  every  page ;  and  if  we 
are  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  futile  wonders  and  impossible 
incidents  recorded  at  the  same  time,  we  must  accept  them  as 
the  measure  of  the  critical  faculty  of  the  period,  and  turn  with 
truer  admiration  to  the  precepts  of  charity  and  forbearance 
when  we  find  them  asserting  their  divine  origin  unobscured 
by  the  ignorance  which  lies  so  thick  and  palpable  on  every 
other  subject. 

The  annals  of  the  Heptarchy  are  confused  by  a  want  of 
method,  and  by  the  unavoidable  uncertainty  of  events  where 
there  were  no  witnesses  to  record  them  till  long  intervals  had 
elapsed,  and  the  story  had  passed  through  several  hands. 
An  aged  monk,  sitting  in  his  solitary  study  in  a  monastery 
on  the  distant  Wear,  was  dependent  for  his  narrative  of  inci- 
dents in  Essex  or  Kent  on  the  hearsay  evidence  of  some 
other  monk,  who  travelled  on  the  business  of  the  church, 
and  found  shelter  in  the  walls  of  Jarrow.  For  the  proceed*' 
ings  of  kings  and  warriors  in  Northumberland  itself  he  had 
to  trust  to  the  still  less  reliable  reports  of  soldiers  who  had 
escaped  from  some  battle,  and  were  fed  at  the  refectory  door ; 
or  some  despoiled  and  revengeful  priest  who  had  been  ruined 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Welsh.  •There  were  no  conflicting 
accounts  from  different  and  independent  sources  to  be  sifted 
and  weighed  against  each  other,  as  in  our  newspaper  an- 
nouncements of  the  present  day,  and  many,  in  despair  at  the 
difficulty  of  unravelling  the  tangled  skein  of  the  chronicles  of 
the  boisterous  and  unsettled  Saxon  confederacies  which  called 
themselves  kingdoms,  have  passed  them  over  altogether  as  no 
more  deserving  of  notice  than  the  quarrels  and  reconciliations 
of  kites  or  crows.  But  though  individual  traits  may  be  on- 
discoverable,  the  broad  impress  of  that  struggling  and  active 
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time  is  lefb  upon  our  land,  and  we  ourselves,  even  in  the 
combat  between  those  jealous  and  contiguous  princedoms, 
gee  the  indomitable  energy  and  aggressive  disposition  of  our 
race ;  and  as  the  populations  of*  all  the  seven  had  the  same 
descent,  and  were  equal  in  courage,  and  several  were  nearly 
balanced  in  extent  of  territory,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the 
circumstances  which  threw  the  final  preponderance  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  sister' states,  and  stamped  on  all  the  com- 
ponent territories  the  great  name  of  England. 

The  first  element  of  conquest  abroad  is  security  at  home. 
Rome  was  safe  within  the  sea-girt  peninsula  and  the  Italian 
Alps  before  she  sent  her  eagles  to  Syria  or  Britain.  Greece  was 
impregnable  within  her  own  boundaries  before  she  attempted 
the  subjugation  of  Persia ;  and  if  you  will  examine  on  a  smaller 
scale  the  map  of  heptarchic  Britain,  you  will  see  the  future 
dominator  of  the  rest  in  the  one  which  has  the  most  easily 
defended  borders.  This  was  Wessex.  The  sea  was  on  the 
south  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  when  it  had  overrun 
the  thinly -peopled  districts  of  Sussex,  and  united  them  to  its 
powers,  and  when  Kent  also  fell  under  its  authority  by  the 
disorders  which  distracted  its  government,  its  northc^rn  boun* 
dary  was  the  easily  defended  Thames  and  the  wild  lands  ex- 
tending from  Dorchester  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  Its  west 
was  guarded  from  the  subdued  and  dispirited  Britons  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  by  the  hills  of  Somerset ;  and  a  simple  resto- 
ration of  the  old  Roman  fortifications  gave  the  unscientific 
SaxoDs  of  Wessex  all  the  advantages  of  that  conquering  and 
restraining  people's  military  and  engineering  skill.  Nearest 
to  Wessex  in  population  and  extent  was  the  midland  Mercia ; 
but  the  name  itself  is  a  proof  that  its  lands  were  everywhere 
conterminous  with  a  rival  state's.  If  it  gathered  its  forces 
to  resist  Wessex,  bands  of  enemies  crossed  over  to  it  from  the 
peninsular  East  Anglia,  crowded  down  upon  it  from  the  war- 
like and  hostile  Northumbria,  and  came  shouting  across  the 
Wye  and  through  the  Forest  of  Radnor  from  the  unappease- 
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able  valleys  of  Wales.  When  at  length  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  thus  strengthened  by  its  tributaries,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  great  men  whom  even  the  darkest  ages 
sometimes  produce,  and  Egbert — who  had  spent  many  years 
of  exile,  an  honoured  guest  and  appreciating  scholar,  in  the 
court  of  the  great  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle — was 
restored  to  his  rightful  inheritance,  all  the  constituent  parts 
of  supreme  authority  required  only  to  be  fitted  together,  and 
the  crown  of  all  England  rested  on  the  brow  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  Englishmen.  Soon  after  this  time  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  old  partitions  of  the  country.  The  names  died 
out  by  the  substitution  of  other  territorial  divisions  which 
still  remain ;  and  probably  a  man  of  Staffordshire  or  York- 
shire would  have  been  as  much  astonished  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury as  in  the  present,  if  he  had  been  called  a  Mercian  or 
Beirian. 

Wessex,  fortunate  equally  in  rulers  and  situation,  had 
boasted  in  the  previous  century  of  the  only  other  Saxon  king 
who  could  compare  with  the  politic  and  warlike  Egbert.  This 
was  Ina — admired  by  all  the  nations  as  a  warrior  and  king, 
but  lauded  with  the  eloquence  of  enthusiasm  when  his  chro- 
niclers describe  his  piety  of  life  and  generosity  to  the  Church. 
A  ruler  and  legislator  gpreatly  in  advance  of  his  time,  his 
crowning  achievements  are  the  foundations  of  monasteries 
like  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury,  and  his  bestowal  of  Peter's 
Pence  on  the  Boman  chair.  Tired  of  state  and  trial,  the 
saintly  king  resigned  his  dignity  in  728,  and  retired  to  Eome. 
Avoiding  show  and  ostentation,  clothed  in  plebeian  apparel, 
and  living  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  he  grew  old,  and  died 
in  that  capital  of  the  faith.  Great  trouble  had  followed  his 
desertion  of  the  throne.  The  public  estimation  of  the 
monastic  virtues  had  changed,  and  his  wiser  successor  knew 
the  duties  of  his  royal  state  too  well  to  be  seduced  by  his 
example ;  but  unfortunately,  ten  years  after  the  submission 
of  all  the  kingdoms  came  the  untimely  death  of  Egbert,  the 
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Bretwelda — or  wide  raler — a  name  equivalent  to  that  of 
Emperor,  as  it  expressed  a  royalty  superior  to  that  of  kings. 
Though  ostentatiously  assumed  at  intervals  hy  seven  of  the 
chiefs  of  states  which  happened  for  a  short  time  to  he  pre* 
dominant  over  two  or  three  of  the  others,  this  title  had  never 
been  so  justly  earned  or  so  nobly  borne :  and  anarchy  was 
again  threatened  to  the  land  when  the  strong  hand  and 
clear  intellect  were  withdrawn  in  837. 


LAVDMABKS  OF  CIIBOKOLO0r. 
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418.  SUte  of  Britain  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans. 

447.  YorUgem,  Prince  of  the  Dan- 
monii,  elected  soyereign  of 
South  Britain.  Invites  the 
Saxons  to  defend  the  British 
against  the  raragcs  of  the  Ficts 
.    and  Soots  and  his  rivals. 

449.  The  first  disembarkation  of  the 

Saxons  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

450.  The  -Saxons    send    for    farther 

rehiforcements,  and  expel  the 
Picts  and  Scots. 

45'i.  ricngist  sends  for  fiirther supplies. 

464.  Vortigem  deprived  of  all  au- 
thority. 

459.  Contests  between  the  Britons  and 
the  Saxons. 
Hengist  declared  King  of  Kent. 

458.  The  defeated  Britons  retire  into 
Wales  and  Armorica,  or  Brit- 
tany, in  France. 

467.  The  famous  Arthur,  King  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 

475.  Vortimer  poisoned  by  his  mother- 

in-law,  Kowena. 

476.  Ilengist  murders  Vortigem  and 

his  principal  nobility. 

488.  Death  of  Hengist. 

495.  Cerdic.  a  Saxon  general,  arrives 
in  Britain,  from  whom  de- 
scended the  Kings  of  England 
to  Edward  the  Confessor. 

497-537.  Various  contests  between 
Cerdic  and  the  Britons. 
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611.  Battle  of  Baden  HiU,  near  Bath, 

where  Cerdic   is  defeated  bf 

Arthur. 
621.  Cerdic  ibunds  the  West  Saxon 

kingdom,  and  ia  orowned  at 

Winchester. 
637.  Kingdom  of  the   East  Angtea 

founded. 
680.  Cerdic  subdues  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

and  slaughters  the  inhabitants. 
542.  King  Arthur  is  slain,  and  buried 

at  Glastonbury. 
517.  Ida,  the  first  king  of  Northom- 

berland. 
571.  Kingdom  of  the   East  Anglea 

founded. 
584.  The  kingdom  of  Merda  (bunded. 
598.  Fifth  king  of  Kent  and  sixth 

monarch  of  Britain  b^^an  to 

reign. 
597.  Arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  who 

settles  at  Canterbury. 
709.  The    Saxon    laws  promnlgatad 

by     Ina,   king   of  the    West 

Saxons. 
787.  First  arrival  of  the  Danes  in 

England. 
810-812.  Egbert  rednoea  the  Welah  of 

South  Wales. 
834.  Termination  of  the  Saxoo  Hep- 
tarchy. 
827.  Egbert,  the  first  sole  monaroh  of 

the  kingdom. 
887.  Death  of  Egbert. 
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THE  DANISH-EXGLISH  OCCUPATION. 

A.D.  837  to  A.D.  1066. 

Si.  Sea  kings,  or  Norsemen. — §2.  Northern  pirates.  Scandinavian 
songs. — §  3.  Invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  captnre  of  York,  &c. — 
§  4.  Alfred  the  Great.— §  5.  The  Ando-Saxon  and  Danish  territories. 
S  6.  Government  and  laws. — §  7.  Genius  and  energy  of  Alfred. 
Beign  ot  Edward. — §  8.  Athelstane's  power  and  conquests. — §  9. 
Edmund,  son  of  Athelstane. — §  10.  Rei^n  of  Edred.  State  of  the 
Churt'h  and  clergy.  St.  Duns  tan.  His  iuflaence  and  pretended 
miracles. — §  11.  Kei^  of  £dw>'.  His  contests  with  St.  Dunstan. 
— I  12.  Reign  of  Edgar.  His  fortunate  position. — §  13.  Reign  of 
Edward.  Assassinated. — §  14.  Reign  of  Ethelred  II.  Incursions 
of  the  Danes,  and  their  massacre. — §  15.  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark. 
His  conquest  of  England. — §  16.  Invasion  of  Canute.  Death  of 
Ethelred.  Edmund  Ironside.  He  divides  the  kingdom  with 
Canute.  Accession  of  Canute  after  the  death  of  Edmund.  §.  17.  The 
principal  acts  of  his  reign.  His  character.  His  popularity. 
He  reoukes  the  flatteries  of  his  courtiers.  His  devotion  to  the 
Church.  His  death.  Emma,  Queen  of  Canute.  Reign  of  Harold 
H&refoot. — §  18.  Hardicanute. — §  19.  Edward  the  Confessor.  Earl 
Godwin.  Earl  Godwin's  revolt,  and  seizure  of  his  estates. — §  20. 
Eustace  of  Bolc^ne. — §  21.  Visit  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy. — 
I  22.  Rise  of  Harold.  Pope  Nicholas  II.— -§  23.  Harold  succeeds 
to  the  crown. 

§  1.  It  needed  a  strong  hand  and  clear  intellect  to  resist  the 
eoemies  which  now  made  their  appearance  in  the  land. 
Egbert's  death,  besides  depriving  his  subjects  of  his  guidance, 
bad  weakened  the  country  by  a  division  of  his  various  states 
among  his  sons.  Wessex  was  again  a  separate  kingdom,  and 
might  have  begun  its  course  of  victory  and  supremacy  once 
more  against  the  other  populations,  but  was  diverted  from 
its  dreams  of  ambition,  if  any  it  entertained,  by  a  danger  that 
made  it  apply  all  its  efforts  to  self-defence.     This  was  an 
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invasion  of  a  new  and  totally  uncivilized  people,  who  made 
landings  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  everywhere 
marked  their  presence  with  the  hlood  of  all  they  met. 
Possession  had  hy  this  time  entirely  ohliterated  from  the 
descendants  of  Hengist  and  Korsa  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  their  own  invasion.  But  if  the  wish  of  the  poet 
had  been  granted  them,  *'  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us," 
they  could  not  have  had  a  closer  presentment  of  their  own 
onslaughts  upon  the  Romanized  Celts.  The  same  brutal 
disregard  of  life,  and  enmity  to  the  very  appearance  of  re- 
finement, the  same  truculent  beliefs  and  degrading  ideas  of 
a  future  life  characterized  the  Sea-kings,  or  Norsemen,  who 
now  descended  on  our  shores,  as  had  carried  terror  and  de- 
struction among  the  cities  and  villas  of  that^earlier  time, 
^hile  the  Saxons  were  irritated  at  the  audacity  of  those 
imitators  of  their  own  achievements,  and  wondering  at  the 
lawlessness  of  those  pitiless  barbarians,  horde  after  horde 
of  armed  Danes  and  Norwegians  mounted  their  small  barks 
in  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  three  days'  sail, 
when  they  availed  themselves  of  a  favourable  wind,  ran  them 
on  the  beach  of  our  eastern  coast.  Gathering  the  crews  of 
as  many  of  them  as  they  could,  they  murdt;red,  burned,  and 
pillaged  throughout  the  district  where  they  had  landed ;  and 
loaded  with  booty,  and  shrieking  songs  of  triumph  over  the 
massacre  of  monks  and  women,  betook  themselves  to  the  sea 
again,  and  carried  the  same  devastation  to  some  other  part  of 
the  shore.  The  first  lauding  in  Cornwall  (which  occurred 
in  Egbert's  life-time)  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  the  native 
Britons  still  occupying  that  district  were  ruthlessly  punished 
for  the  aid  they  had  afforded  the  invader.  The  next  landings 
were  in  greater  force,  and  in  another  quarter.  Division  and 
enmity  had  broken  out  in  the  newly-resuscitated  Deira,  Ber- 
nicia,  and  Mercia.  They  owned  the  uneasy  sway  of  the 
younger  sou  of  Egbert,  and  were  paralyzed  with  the  diver- 
sity, unexpectedness,  and  fury  of  the  assaults. 
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Yet  the  Saxons  retained  the  ancient  courage  of  their 
nee.  The  Norsemen  found  no  effeminized  population  to  con- 
tend with,  but  had  to  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground.  One 
great  battle  still  continues  the  theme  of  ballad  and  tradition. 
In  the  fields  of  Surrey,  where  the  gentle  eminence  called  Leith 
HiD  now  looks  over  one  of  the  richest  views  in  England,  and 
the  eje  ranges  anchecked  over'  swelling  down  and  pastoral 
valley,  till  the  blue  distance  of  the  chalk  ranges  of  Sussex 
forms  a  delightful  framework  to  the  picture,  there  was  an 
enormous  gathering  of  all  the  forces  of  the  rovers  and  Saxons. 
At  Aclea,  now  called  Ockley,  Ethelwolf,  the  son  of  Egbert, 
at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Wessex,  inflicted  a  frightful  over- 
throw upon  the  heathen,  and  avenged  the  defeat  he  had  sus- 
tained at  the  beautiful  village  of  Charmouth,  in  Devonshire, 
eleven  years  before.  When  time  and  the  remembrance  of 
danger  had  called  the  imaginative  faculties  of  the  combatants 
into  play,  the  popular  legends  circulating  in  the  huts  of  the 
Saxons  represented  the  Danes  as  gifbed  with  more  than 
human  skill.  The  peasantry  still  point  out  a  ruined  castle 
which  they  believe  was  battered  down  by  the  Norsemen's 
stone-throwing  machines  planted  on  Berry  Hill,  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  Defeats  and  repulses,  however,  seemed  of  no  use 
against  those  swarms  of  homeless  desperadoes.  If  driven  oif^ 
in  Wessex,  they  appeared  in  the  north ;  if  they  were  dis- 
persed by  the  courage  of  Bishop  Ealstan,  of  Sherborne,  on  the 
Parret,  they  crowded  faster  than  ever  into  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
and  established  themselves  in  Thanet.  But  in  a  short  time 
the  multitudes  who  had  landed  on  the  eastern  shore  began 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  a  settled  home,  they  fixed  permanent 
colonies,  guarded  by  camps  and  garrisons,  a  little  way  inland, 
and  gradu'^y  drove  the  inhabitants  towards  the  west,  as 
their  now  harassed  and  unconscious  predecessors  had  done 
the  Gael. 

§  2.  The  chief  of  the  first  successful  invasion  was  an  ancient 
pirate  of  the   name  of   Regner   Lodbrog.      The   pride   or 
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patriotism  of  his  descendants  has  enriched  him  with  noble 
birth  and  the  hand  of  a  Danish  princess ;  but  his  contempo- 
raries seem  to  have  had  a  juster  notion  of  his  position,  and 
distinguished  him  by  an  allusion  to  the  leather  trousers — 
Lodbrogf — with  which  he  ornamented  his  person,  and  which, 
though  elevated  into  the  romantic  by  the  legend  of  their 
miraculous  qualities,  were  probably  merely  a  luxury  beyond 
the  reach  of  humbler  men.     Ilegner  and  his  three  sons  made 
many  expeditions  against  the  coasts  of  England,  in  which  we 
do  not  hear  of  a  single  vessel  being  sent  out  to  meet  them. 
Had  the  old  Saxon  love  of  adventure  and  tendency  to  mari- 
time enterprise  entirely  died  out  ?     What  had  become  of  the 
White  Horse  of  the  original  settlers,  which  waved  from  so 
many  masts  and  was  seen  on  every  shore  when  Vortigern 
summoned  it  to  his  aid  ?     The  island  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  without  a  fleet,  and  its  subjugation  was  the  inevitable 
result.     Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  previous  attempts, 
the  leather-loincd  pirate  now  meditated  a  greater  exploit. 
He  built  two  vessels  of  extraordinary  size,  filled  them  with 
his  bravest  followers,  and  waiting  for  a  favourable  breeze, 
slipped  his  anchors  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  bore  right 
down  on  the  coast  of  York.     But  the  ships  were  too  large  to 
run  uninjured  on  the  sand ;  they  were  beaten  to  pieces  by  the 
surf,  and  the  invaders  found  themselves  on  a  hostile  strand, 
with  nothing  but  their  swords  and  courage,  and  no  refuge  in 
case  of  a  reverse.     Old  Regner  was  undeterred  by  these  con- 
siderations, and  began  his  march.     He  carried  on  the  same 
system  of  extermination  and  rapine  as  if  he  had  had  a  place  of 
retreat  and  safety,  but  was  finally  brought  to  a  pause  when 
Ella,  the  King  of  Northumbria,  with  an  army,  barred  up  his 
way.     The  battle  was  soon  decided ;  the  pirates  were  killed 
to  the  last   man,  and  their  leader  taken   prisoner,  to   bo 
reserved  for  a  more  lingering  death.     His  death  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at ;  for,  whether  the  reported  circumstances  were 
true  or  false,  it  exercised  a  permanent  influence  on  the  course 
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of  future  events.  He  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  exposed 
to  the  assaults  of  the  venomous  snakes  that  had  made  their 
nests  in  the  cave.  In  a  very  short  time  the  death-song  of 
Regner  Lodhrog  was  sung  all  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Scandinavia.  Popular  enthusiasm  attributed  the  lines  to  the 
sufferer  himself;  but  it  was  enough  that  they  were  put  into 
his  mouthy  and  dramatically  represented  his  feelings : — 


We  have  struck  with  our  swords ! 
In  my  youth,  when  we  rushed  like  a  storm  on  the  East, 
And  the  wolf  licked  its  maw  at  the  bloody  feast, 
"^lien  Helting  lay  desert,  her  people  all  slain, 
And  lances  and  swords  gleamed  on  Yfer's  plain !    Hurra ! 

We  have  struck  with  our  swords ! 
Ah!  little  1  thought,  when  I  launched  my  prow, 
That  a  coward  like  Ella  would  triumph  as  now ; 
But  I'm  eladdened  with  thoughts  of  the  joy  shall  befal 
When  I  drain  the  skull-goblet  in  Odin's  Hall !    Hum! 

We  have  struck  with  our  swords  1 
llie  serpents  cling  round  me,  they  bite  at  my  breast; 
There's  a  sting  in  my  heart,  I  am  faint  for  my  rest ; 
But  my  sons  snail  revenge  me,  and  tell  how  I  died, 
When  Ella  expires  with  their  points  in  his  side  1    Huira ! 

We  have  struck  with  our  swords ! 
In  fifty  fieitM3  battles  my  blade  has  been  shown, 
No  name  than  old  Regner's  more  proudly  is  known ; 
I  have  longed  for  a  death  like  the  death  I  am  dying, 
And  I  smile  when  I  feel  how  the  moments  are  nying !    Hurra ! 


No  man  can  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  popular  song. 
Even  in  later  times  we  have  known  Ireland  driven  nearly 
frantic  by  "  LillibuUero"  and  "  Croppies  lie  down,"  and  two 
revolutions  in  France  consummated  to  the  tune  of  the 
Marseillaise.  But  in  a  wild,  imaginative,  bloodthirsty  land 
like  Norway,  where  the  whole  genius  of  the  people  had  con- 
densed itself  into  a  burning  excitement,  which  only  found 
vent  in  passionate  words  and  stirring  melodies,  the  effect  was 
inBtantaneous  and  immense.   The  death  of  the  aged  buccaneer 
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became  a  religious  offering  to  the  gods  of  the  northern  faith. 
He  was  a  son  and  victim  of  Odin ;  and  all  the  fiery  aspira- 
tions of  the  north  took  the  double  form  of  patriotism  and 
religion.  The  same  spirit,  however,  was  roused  on  the  other 
side.  To  be  slain  by  a  heathen  was  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
cross  as  well  as  slaughtered  for  fatherland.  And  we  accord- 
ingly find  a  long  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  martyrs,  and  even  saints, 
who  showed  no  sign  of  their  Christianity  except  being 
murdered  by  the  idolater's  sword. 

§  3.  Ella  is  reported,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Beguer*s  sons,  and  to  have  atoned  for  his 
cruelty  to  their  father  by  a  death  of  equal  pain.  The  flood 
of  savagery  and  vengeance  still  swept  on,  no  longer,  however, 
directed  by  the  desultory  wishes  of  individual  adventurers, 
but  guided  by  higher  authorities,  till  it  assumed  the  magni- 
tude and  solidity  of  a  national  invasion.  The  city  and  terri- 
tory of  York  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danish  army  in  870, 
and  afber  fortifying  their  position,  and  constituting  the  city 
the  base  of  their  operations,  the  eight  chiefs  who  headed  the 
expedition  began  their  southward  march,  and  never  ceased  their 
advance  till  the  whole  of  East  Anglia  and  the  greater  part  of 
Mercia  submitted  to  their  power.  A  Danish  king  was  accepted 
by  the  wretched  survivors  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
were  speedily  reduced  to  slavery  by  their  insatiable  lords,  and 
there  seemed  little  chance  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  ambition 
of  the  innumerable  warriors  who  kept  pouring  into  the 
country.  All  to  the  north  of  Essex  was  held  by  Danish 
rulers.  The  small  remains,  therefore,  of  the  Heptarchy  con- 
sisted of  Wessex,  which  had  long  absorbed  the  tributary  states 
of  Kent  and  Sussex;  and  all  that  for  a  short  time  could 
properly  be  called  England  was  contained  between  the 
Thames  and  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

§  4.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Alfred  the  Great  succeeded, 
not  so  much  to  the  throne,  as  to  the  struggles  and  dangers 
of  his  ancestors.    A  king  of  two-and-twenty  (he  was  bom  in 
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849),  without  assistance  from  his  neighhours  or  union  among 
his  subjects,  he  showed  as  much  policy  as  courage,  and 
procrastinated  while  he  was  weak,  that  he  might  collect  his 
forces  for  a  final  blow.  He  entered  into  treaties  with  the 
Danes,  binding  them  to  leave  his  patrimonial  Wessex  undis- 
turbed, and  applied  all  his  faculties  to  the  consolidation  of  his 
power  at  home.  In  this  at  first  he  was  unsuccessful,  for  he 
had  none  of  the  generous  cordiality  of  manner  or  tenderness 
of  disposition  which  characterized  his  later  years.  He  was 
harsh  and  self-willed,  always  anxious  to  pursue  the  best 
course,  but  always  ofiending  the  feelings  of  his  people  by  the 
sternness  and  seyerity  of  his  actions.  They  did  not  compre- 
hend a  policy  which  put  a  judge  to  death  for  misbehaviour  in 
his  trust,  a  freeman^s  life  being  at  that  time  more  valuable  in 
Saxon  eyes  than  impartiality  in  legal  causes;  and  Alfred, 
after  seven  years  of  conflict  with  his  Danish  enemies  and  dis- 
agreements with  his  subjects,  was  driven  to  find  a  refuge 
among  the  swamps  and  morasses  which  surrounded  a  muddy 
island  in  the  lower  part  of  Somerset,  called  Athelney,  and  from 
that  secure  retreat  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy. 
Here  a  great  change  was  operated  on  his  disposition;  he 
threw  off  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  presented,  on 
his  next  appearance  on  the  public  stage,  the  spectacle  of  a 
character  which  all  ages  have  agreed  in  accepting  as  nearly 
the  supreme  perfection  to  which  humanity  can  aspire. 
Liberal,  just,  and  true,  thoughtful  of  others'  feelings,  neglectful 
of  his  own,  a  man  who  could  obey  as  well  as  govern,  religious 
without  fanaticism  or  credulity,  and  learned  beyond  the 
learning  of  his  time  and  country,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects  and  contemporaries,  who  saw  the 
result  of  these  noble  qualities  in  the  restoration  of  the  nation's 
fineedom,  and  the  civilization  even  of  the  unenlightened 
enemies  who  were  ranged  against  him,  has  been  ratified  by  an 
impartial  posterity,  which  sees  cleariy  a  lofty  nature  and  a  life 
of  heroic  endeavour  in  a  person  surrounded  by  so  few  ad- 
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vantages,  and  at  a  period  when  barbarism  seemed  on  the  point 
of  settling  once  more  over  all  the  land. 

We  will  leave  out  the  story  of  the  old  woman  scolding  him 
for  inattention  to  the  cake  she  was  baking  on  the  hearth,  and 
also  of  his  visit  to  the  Danish  cam^  disguised  as  a  harper, 
and  these  at  best  are  but  exemplifications  of  the  good>natured 
kindliness  and  personal  activity  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
famous.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  victory  he  won  over  Guthrum, 
the  Danish  king,  at  Athenden,  near  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  the  treaty  he  forced  the  vanquished  leader  to  enter  into, 
confirmed  by  his  oath  on  the  *'  holy  ring,"  that  he  would  be 
content  with  the  territories  assigned  him  on  the  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  that  he  would  be  baptized  with  all  the  captaina 
of  his  host.  The  oath  on  the  holy  ring  of  Odin  was  so  bind- 
ing that  the  heathens  became  Christians  to  avoid  the  pains 
of  perjury.  A  curious  instance  of  the  communication  which 
must  have  existed  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons  ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  ceremony  can  have  been  pro* 
posed  to  the  followers  of  Guthrum  for  the  first  time,  or  that 
they  would  have  accepted  it,  if  they  had  not  been  prepared 
for  the  rite  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  what  it  implied. 

§  5.  This  is  the  first  legal  and  formal  division  of  any  part 
of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  with  the  Danish  immigra- 
tion. Other  districts  had  been  seized  and  held  by  force,  but 
now  there  was  the  authoritative  sanction  of  the  English 
king  to  the  Danish  possession  of  all  the  country  on  the  east 
or  right-hand  side  of  the  great  Roman  road  called  Watling 
Street,  and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lea,  near 
London,  as  far  north  as  the  old  barrier  between  the  Tyne  and 
Solway.  This  whole  district  was  called  Danelagh,  or  the 
country  ruled  by  the  Danish  laws. 

§  6.  That  it  was  ruled  by  any  laws  at  all  was  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  former  state  of  affairs.  When  a  large  fine 
is  exacted  for  the  slaughter  of  an  unoffending  neighbour, 
murder  becomes  too  expensive  an  amusement  to  be  indulged 
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in  60  ofben  as  when  no  punishment  follows  the  deed.  Theft 
also  ceases  to  be  a  sign  of  superior  cleverness,  as  in  the  old 
Spartan  customs,  when  it  is  instantly  rewarded  by  a  whipping 
and  a  fourfold  restitution  of  the  goods  abstracted.  The  laws 
which  had  been  brought  over  from  Denmark  were  not  different 
in  their  principles  or  institutions  from  those  which  had  been 
imported  by  the  Saxons  four  hundred  years  before.  The 
languages  were  still  so  similar  that  the  peoples  could  under- 
stand each  other,  and  a  very  few  years'  residence  in  the  same 
village  must  have  gone  far  to  assimilate  the  late  arrivals  to 
the  former  occupiers  of  the  realm.  We  hear  even  of  towns 
divided  so  equally  between  the  nations  that  one  half  was 
under  the  Saxon  law  and  the  other  under  the  Danish.  And 
when  property  desired  still  further  security,  and  life  grew  to 
be  considered  of  more  value,  and  justice  required  to  be  more 
freely  and  more  minutely  administered,  recourse  was  had  to 
partitions  of  the  country  into  easily  managed  portions  (as 
had  been  the  case  in  the  ancient  seats  both  of  Danes  and 
Angles),  and  new  vitality  was  given  by  Alfred  to  the  ancient 
demarcations,  when  he  confirmed  the  divisions  of  the  whole 
kingdom  into  tythings,  hundreds,  and  shires. 

The  first  consisted  of  ten  families,  the  second  of  a.  hundred. 
The  members  of  these  were  held  to  be  jointly  and  severally 
responsible  for  any  crime  or  outrage  committed  within  their 
lands,  and  were  bound,  under  what  was  called  ''  frank  pledge," 
to  produce  any  one  of  their  number  who  might  be  accused 
of  any  delinquency  before  the  proper  eourt.  That  proper 
court  in  no  long  time  became  an  irapumelled  jury  of  his 
equak,  in  presence  of  a  l^ally  appointed  official.  But  at 
first  it  was  merely  the  audience  hall  of  an  administrator  of 
the  law,  before  whom  it  was  competent  for  the  accused  person 
to  bring  ten  or  more  of  his  neighbours — ^inhabitants  of  the 
same  tything — who  from  their  knowledge  of  his  acts  on  the 
day  specified,  or  their  general  confidence  in  his  honesty,  swore 
that  they  did  not  believe  him  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
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charge.  These  were  called  "  conpurgators,"  and  are  evidently 
the  origin,  not  only  of  the  trial  hy  jury,  butr  also  of  the 
"  witnesses  to  character  ''  which  a  culprit  is  allowed  to  call  at 
the  present  time.  The  shires  were  large  districts  containing 
many  of  all  the  smaller  subdivisions,  preserving  to  a  great 
extent  their  own  peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  but  presided 
over  by  a  great  functionary,  nominated  by  the  king,  called 
the  Shire  Heeve,  now  shortened  into  Sheriff. 

With  little  communities  of  ten  families,  and  larger  ones  of 
a  hundred  (groups  consisting  of  fifty  and  five  hundred  indi- 
viduals), each  responsible  in  his  own  person  for  the  behaviour 
of  all  the  rest,  with  their  ty thing  men  and  hundreders  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  their  proceedings,  it  was  difficult  for  aa 
offence  to  escape  detection.  But  the  system  had  several 
drawbacks  to  counterbalance  this  advantage.  A  member 
could  not  leave  the  community  he  belonged  to  when  he 
chose,  for  nobody  would  consent  to  be  answerable  for  his 
conduct  in  his  absence,  and  no  new  society  would  receive  him, 
declining,  very  naturally,  to  be  bound  for  the  behaviour  of  a 
stranger  whose  character  it  did  not  know.  The  Frank-pledge 
acted  as  the  necessity  for  a  passport  now  does  in  some  despotic 
kingdoms.  It  prevented  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country 
and  the  freedom  of  locomotion,  without  which  no  other  free- 
dom can  exist.  And  this  narrowing  institution  was  the 
cause  of  the  slow  progress  England  made  in  civilization  and 
refinement  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  for  it  confined  the 
population  in  so  many  distinct  and  small  communities  that 
knowledge  could  not  possibly  become  diffused.  Every  little 
clearing  of  the  forest  which  gave  residence  and  occupation  to 
ten  families  kept  them  from  intercommunication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  might  be  twenty  families  of  the 
same  extent  in  the  circuit  of  the  sadae  wood,  but  they  knew 
nothing  of  each  other.  There  was  probably  no  road  between 
them ;  and  this  is  the  way  historians  account  for  the  other- 
wise inexplicable  fact  that,  at  a  time  when  the  population  of 
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the  whole  country  was  under  a  million  and  a  half,  there  were  ^ 
more  towns  and  hamlets  than  at  the  present  time.  Every 
fifty  people  who  lived  in  the  same  legal  enclosure  con- 
stituted a  "  town,'*  and  only  in  the  great  cities  founded  hy 
the  Bomans,  and  occupied  hy  the  Saxons  or  Danes,  were  any 
larger  numhers  to  he  found. 

§  7.  The  indefatigahle  activity  of  Alfred's  mind  was  shown 
more  in  peace  than  war.  With  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  an 
English  King,  he  perceived  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
the  land  hut  in  the  possession  of  a  powerful  fleet.  He  there- 
fore launched  his  galleys  from  all  the  ports  at  which  invasion 
could  take  place,  and  took  command  of  the  narrow  channels 
dividing  us  from  Germany  and  France.  He  cultivated  letters, 
Betting  an  example  to  future  scholars  in  the  purity  and 
elegance  with  which  he  translated  Latin  authors  into  his 
native  tongue.  He  simplified  and  softened  the  laws,  abrogat- 
ing the  insulting  'and  dangerous  practice  of  assessing  the 
lives  of  different  populations  at  difit;rent  sums.  Hence- 
forth, he  said,  all  lives  shall  be  of  equal  value,  the  Dane's 
life  and  the  Englishman's.  And  the  result  was,  that  admira- 
tion produced  what  treaties  and  battles  had  not  done.  The 
sceptre  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  stretched  practically  over 
the  Danelagh,  and  Gutbrum's  position  was  similar  to  that  of 
an  inferior  and  yet  nominally  independent  king  in  the  time 
of  the  Heptarchy.  A  few  years  would  have  completed  the 
amalgamation  of  all  the  nationalities,  for  Alfred's  policy  con- 
sisted in  teaching  the  later  settlers  that  they  were  as 
thoroughly  English  as  their  predecessors  on  the  soil,  and  he 
guarded  their  tenure  of  the  lauds  he  had  assigned  them  in 
the  treaty,  as  the  surest  means  of  strengthening  the  whole 
island  against  the  aggressions  of  less  civilized  hordes.  The 
Danes,  however,  seemed- to  have  an  innate  aversion  to  the 
steady  decorum  of  a  settled  life.  From  time  to  time  the  sea- 
madness  took  possession  of  them,  when  Alfred's  death  left 
them  comparatively  unchecked,  and  they  rushed  into  their 
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ships,  and  devastated  towns  and  territories  with  which  their 
rulers  were  at  peace.  They  pretended  in  their  public  treaties 
to  be  "  Christians  '*  and  "  quiet  folk,"  but  in  their  hearts  they 
were  pirates  and  heathens,  as  when  they  first  sailed  out  of  tho 
Baltic.  Edward,  the  son  of  Alfred,  after  several  years  of 
active  wai'fare,  succeeded  in  driving  the  Northmen  beyond 
the  Humber.  Athelstane,  his  successor,  pushed  his  arms 
still  further  north,  and  finally  established  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom  at  the  river  Tweed.  Once  more  the  Saxon  White 
Horse  had  superseded  the  Danish  Kaven,  from  Norfolk  to 
Northumberland,  and  Athelstane  was  about  to  consolidate  his 
authority  in  the  newly-recovered  monarchy,  when  a  great 
confederacy  was  got  up  against  him  by  all  the  discontented 
peoples  he  had  so  lately  incorporated  or  chastised. 

§  8.  Olaf,  the  dispossessed  Norwegian  king  of  Northumbria, 
took  the  command.  There  were  men  of  all  the  tribes  and 
lineages  who  then  occupied  the  British  soil.  Danes  from  all 
their  settlements,  Cymri  from  the  west  coast,  and  Gaels  from 
the  distant  Hebrides,  and  Scots  from  the  Grampians,  and 
Ancient  Britons  from  Galloway  and  Dumbarton.  One  more 
chance  was  given  to  the  old  inhabitants  to  re-assert  their  pro- 
perty in  the  soil,  supported  as  they  were  by  the  armies  of  the 
Northmen  and  the  disunion  of  their  Saxon  supplanters. 
Among  the  weapons  mentioned,  which  appeared  at  the  great 
battle  of  Brunnenburg,  the  *' claymore"  takes  a  prominent 
place  ;  but  the  broadsword,  which  has  decided  the  victory  on 
BO  many  occasions  since,  was  ineffectual  at  that  time.  The 
confederated  peoples  were  discomfited  by  Athelstane,  and  pud 
dearly  for  their  temerity  in  venturing  on  English  ground. 
He  attacked  the  Welsh,  and  exacted  tribute  from  the  fiery 
mountaineers.  He  expelled  the  British  half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Exeter,  and  left  the  whole  city  to  its  Saxon  occupiers.  He 
appointed  hia  own  magistrates  over  the  Northumbrian  Danes, 
and  could  now  say  with  truth,  that  the  Saxon  race  was  domi- 
nant through  all  the  laud. 
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§  9.  Tlie  boast,  however,  did  not  stop  at  the  limits  of  the 
present  England.  The  power  of  Athelstane,  as  lord  superior, 
stretched  to  the  farthest  north,  and  the  King  of  Scots  did 
homage  for  the  country  he  was  allowed  to  rule.  Great  in 
battle  and  great  in  power,  Athelstane  was  also  great  in  legis- 
lation. He  enacted  many  laws,  which  were  all  of  a  liberal 
and  elevating  tendency ;  he  confirmed  the  franchises  and  free 
lands  of  many  of  the  towns,  and  left  a  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  goodness  which  has  not  yet  died  away  from  the  places 
where  his  benefits  were  bestowed.  His  influence  extended 
into  quarters  where  it  was  least  likely  to  be  found.  The 
King  of  Norway,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  country,  was  so 
impressed  with  his  superiority  in  virtue  as  well  as  strength, 
that  he  sent  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  King  Haco,  to  be 
educated  in  his  court ;  and  the  chieftain  of  the  colonizing 
Britons  who  had  established  themselves  in  France,  and  were 
now  expelled  from  Brittany  by  an  invasion  of  the  Normans, 
found  an  equalrefuge  in  the  palace  of  the  king. 

When  this  noble  monarch  died,  in  940,  the  kingdom  fell 
to  Edmund,  his  son ;  and  immediately  the  old  commotions 
began.  Cymri  and  Scots  again  tried  the  fate  of  battle,  but 
with  the  same  want  of  success  as  before.  The  impetuosity  of 
the  prince,  which  might  have  been  useful  to  him  in  war,  was 
fatal  in  peace.  He  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  nobles  after  a 
short  and  eventful  reign. 

Edmund  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edred,  whose  reign, 
though  containing  no  such  stirring  events  as  a  Fight  of 
Brunnenburg,  is  made  memorable  by  the  first  appearance  in 
this  country  of  the  struggle  which  lasted  till  the  Beforma- 
tion  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers. 

§  10.  The  Church  had  been  making  silent  and  unobserved 
advances  during  all  those  years  of  anarchy  and  danger.  From 
the  time  when  Augustine  established  his  humble  chair  at 
Canterbury,  and  succeeded  in  displacing  the  national  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Britons  to  make  way  for  the  authority  of  Rome, 
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the  tide  of  its  prosperity  was  on  the  flow.  The  inherent  ex- 
cellence of  the  Gospel  faith  made  it  almost  independent  of  the 
ignorance  and  amhition  of  its  papal  missionaries,  and  from  a 
very  early  date  the  profession  of  priest  and  bishop  became 
sacred,  and  formed  a  safeguard  to  the  properties  conveyed  to 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  lawlessness  and  injustice  of  the 
times.  Secure  in  the  high  consideration  of  the  people,  and 
enriched  by  the  munificence  of  the  kings  and  nobles,  the 
usual  effects  of  affluence  and  idleness  were  speedily  seen. 
Before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  which  were  thickly  spread  all  over  the  land,  were 
the  acknowledged  receptacles  of  debauchery  i^nd  vice.  An 
ostentatious  regularity  in  external  observances  was  believed  to 
compensate  for  every  excess ;  and  the  wickedest  of  the  nobles 
retired  to  a  convent,  which  he  endowed  with  his  estate,  to 
have  a  freer  indulgence  of  his  inclinations  in  the  midst  of 
drunken  monks  and  immodest  nuns,  than  he  could  expect  in 
the  world.  The  violences  of  the  Danish  invasions  put  only  a 
temporary  check  to  this  state  of  affairs.  The  successful 
leaders  of  the  northern  swarm  were  speedily  won  over  by  the 
luxuriousness  of  their  new  dependents ;  and  the  result  of  all 
these  combining  causes  was  seen  in  the  reig^  of  Alfred,  when 
he  complained  that  no  clergyman  north  of  the  Uumber  could 
translate  his  Latin  prayer-book  into  English ;  and  south  of 
the  Humber  no  clergyman  could  read  any  language  whatever. 
Yet  this  ignorant  and  demoralized  priesthood  had  enormous 
influence  on  the  still  more  ignorant  population.  Miracles 
were  never  wanting  when  grasping  abbot  or  self-indulgent 
bishop  required  to  win  over  or  silence  the  multitude.  Aa 
long  as  those  performers  of  legerdemain  tricks  were  on  the 
side  of  the  kings  and  nobles,  no  fault  was  found  with  their 
supernatural  powers.  They  might  divide  the  wood  of  the 
cross  into  as  many  chips  as  they  chose,  and  heal  cattle  of 
all  manner  of  diseases  by  incantations  over  a  well,  but  when 
there  arose  an  ambitious  churchman  who  turned  against  the 
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Crown  and  the  aristocracy — a  man  who  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  most  numeroos  and  best  organized  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  state,  with  abbeys  and  priories,  bishoprics 
and  monasteries,  all  plentifully  endowed,  and  the  Church 
confirmed  in  possession  of  the  tithes  of  all  England  since 
the  year  855 —  his  powers  were  exanined  a  little  more  closely, 
and  his  pretensions  to  superhuman  wisdom  not  so  patiently 
received. 

This  man  was  found  in  the  reign  we  have  now  reached  in 
the  person  of  the  famous  Dnnstan.  There  is  a  very  close  re- 
semblance between  his  life  and  that  of  the  still  more  famous 
Thomas  k  Beckett,  whom  we  shall  meet  with  in  a  future 
chapter,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  the  methods  of  gaining 
influence  over  the  common  mind  were  the  same  in  both  cases, 
and  pursued  for  the  same  purpose.  He  was  presented  to  King 
Athelstane  when  he  had  just  taken  the  clerical  habit,  and  soon 
gained  his  majesty's  affections  by  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  his  accomplishments.  He  painted  and  carved ;  he  worked 
in  gold  and  precious  stones ;  he  wrote  the  most  wonderful 
hand,  and  illustrated  books  with  the  most  beautiful  designs  ; 
and,  above  all,  he  composed  the  sweetest  of  tunes  and  sang 
the  merriest  of  songs,  accompanying  himself  on  almost  any 
instrument  then  known.  Some  people  have  supposed  that  he 
was  ako  a  ventriloquist,  and  availed  himself  of  his  powers  of 
mimicry  to  make  certain  sounds  appear  to  come  from  a  harp 
which  he  hung  up  on  the  wall.  But  the  deceit  was  found 
oat  by  the  enmity  of  the  other  courtiers,  and  Dunstan  was 
turned  out  of  the  Court.  He  went  down  to  the  church  at 
Glastonbury,  built  a  small  cell,  and  coiled  himself  up  in  it,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  beholders.  All  his  gay  doings  were  for- 
gotten as  if  they  had  never  been.  He  wore  hair  shirts,  and 
inflicted  penances  on  himself,  and  fasted  so  much  and  slept  so 
little  that  the  Evil  Spirit  began  to  tempt  him  in  hopes  of 
interrupting  so  holy  a  life.  He  put  his  ill-omened  counte- 
nance through  the  little  hole  that  gave  light  to  the  cell,  and 
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began  some  depreciating  remarks;  but  Dunstan,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  hammering  some  iron  at  the  time,  caught  the 
visitor's  nose  in  his  red-hot  tongs,  and  squeezed  it  till  the 
enemy  of  mankind  confessed  himself  defeated,  and  howled  to  be 
let  go.  Now  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  miracles 
bad  heralded  the  holy  Dunstan's  birth,  and  surrounded  him 
in  his  youth,  and  expectation  rose  high  of  the  grandeur  of 
his  future  career. 

Fuller  than  any  one  else  of  these  expectations  was  Dunstan 
himself.  Edmund,  the  king,  thought  that  so  powerful  a 
champion  should  not  be  left  in  so  humble  a  position,  and 
made  him  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Edred  would  not  be  left 
behind  his  brother  in  recognising  such  merits,  and  offered  to 
make  him  a  bishop.  Dunstan  refused,  and  the  king  did  not 
renew  the  offer.  Immediately  there  was  spread  a  report  by 
the  holy  man  himself,  that  three  of  the  Apostles  had  appeared 
to  him,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  folly  in  rejecting  the  poor  see 
of  Crediton,  and  commanding  him  to  accept  it  if  he  had  the 
chance  g^ven  him  once  more,  and  not  even  to  say  "no"  if  the 
king  asked  him  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
In  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  visit  and  of  the  serious  nature 
of  their  indignation,  the  repentant  abbot  showed  the  marks 
on  his  back  which  the  rods  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles 
had  left.  Edred,  moved  perhaps  by  this  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  the  heavenly  will,  sent  for  the  abbot,  and  made 
him  his  guide  and  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Dunstan 
had  only  two  objects  in  life — to  introduce  the  new  doctrine 
of  celibacy  among  the  clergy,  and  spread  the  papal  power. 
Up  to  this  time  the  English  clergy  married  if  they  chose, 
though  the  popular  prejudice  against  matrimony  was  skilfully 
kept  up  by  the  monks  and  the  Pope.  And  a  fortunate  thing 
it  is  that  they  for  a  while  succeeded  in  their  design ;  for  if  the 
powerful  office-bearers  of  the  Church  had  been  allowed  to 
wed,  they  would  soon  have  degenerated  into  a  hereditary 
priesthood,  in  imitation  of  the  hereditary  nobility ;  and  the 
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endowments  of  the  Church  would  have  heen  taken  from  the 
people  at  large  to  swell  the  revenues  of  a  few  influential  families'; 

§  11.  Madly  hating  marriage  and  madly  worshipping  the 
Pope,  Dunstan  determined  to  show  his  supremacy  over  the 
highest  in  the  land  when  Edwy,  the  nej^w  of  £dred,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  The  king  was  hut  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  had  given  his  hand,  without  consultation  with  the  Church, 
to  a  noble  maiden  of  the  name  of  Elgiva.  At  the  marriage 
festival,  at  which  Dunstan  was  present,  Edwy,  tired  of  the 
noisy  enjoyments  of  his  nobles,  retired  to  a  room  where  Elgiva 
and  her  mother  were  awaiting  him.  Instantly  the  furious 
abbot  rushed  in  search,  tore  the  youth  by  main  force  back 
into  the  banqueting-hall,  and  made  him  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  drunken  crowd. 

Edwy  perceived  the  danger  he  incurred  if  the  abbot  and 
his  rabble  of  monks  were  not  checked  in  their  ambjtion.  He 
banished  Dunstan  from  Britain,  and  tui*ned  out  the  recluses  of 
Glastonbury  to  make  way  for  the  married  parish  priests.  But 
Dunstan liad  a  coadjutor  at  home  whom  Edwy  had  not  taken 
into  account.  This  was  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
entered  into  the  quarrel  with  all  his  heart.  .  He  therefore 
stirred  up  treason  against  the  crown,  and  Mercia  and  Nor- 
thnmbria  rebelled.  When  Edwy  was  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom,  Odo  proceeded  more 
boldly.  He  seized  the  beautiful  Elgiva,  on  pretence  that  she 
was  some  third  or  fourth  cousin  'bf  her  husband,  and  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  void.  He  then  took  precautions  against 
the  loveliness  of  his  victim,  which  might  still  hold  its  empire 
over  Edwy's  heart,  and  he  had  her  fair  face  scarred  with  hot 
irons  till  not  a  vestige  of  her  faultless  features  remained.  But 
youth  and  hope  work  more  miracles  than  Dunstan,  and  a  few 
months  restored  her  cheeks  to  their  colour  and  her  skin  to 
its  freshness.  She  rejoined  her  husband,  who  never  would 
acknowledge  the  divorce,  and  Odo  kept  no  farther  measures. 
The  young  couple  were  seized  at  Gloucester.     The  queen  waft 
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mangled  beyond  all  hope  of  restoration  to  her  former  charms, 
and  expired  in  the  agonies  of  the  torture.  Edwy  could  not 
survive  so  great  a  sorrow,  and  died  in  a  few  months.  Triumph- 
ing in  his  victory,  and  breathing  vengeance  against  his  foes, 
Dunstan  came  once  more  over  the  sea,  and  never  cast  a  thought 
of  pity  on  the  victims  of  his  zeal,  who  had  both  died  before 
they  were  nineteen  years  of  age. 

§  12.  There  was  no  farther  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Church  when  Edwy's  brother  Edgar  succeeded.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Dunstan,  promoted  him  to  Wor- 
cester first,  and  finally  to  the  primacy ;  and  the  object  of  the 
monk's  efforts  was  attained.  The  Benedictine  rulers  were 
accepted  in  the  English  monasteries,  and  the  country 
became  tributary  to  Kome.  With  the  help  of  this 
great  ally,  Edgar's  authority  was  stretched  farther  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  summoned  a  meet- 
ing of  his  vassal  kings  at  Chester.  Eight  subordinate 
rulers  obeyed  his  command,  and  rowed  him  on  the  Dee  in  a 
boat  steered  by  his  royal  hand.  On  this  occasion  he  received 
the  homage  of  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cambria, 
Maccus  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides,  three  chieftains  of  the 
Britons  of  Wales,  and  the  kings  of  Galloway  and  Westmere 
(Stirlingshire  and  Argyle?)  Pouring  forth  his  treasured 
in  the  erection  of  monasteries  and  churches,  blindly  sub- 
missive to  the  orders  of  his  spiritual  adviser,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Church,  which  was  the  judge  of  men's  be- 
haviour, and  the  monks,  who  were  the  bestowers  of  fame,  were 
lavish  in  their  pardons  and  panegyrics  of  so  liberal  a  benefactor. 

Edgar  heard  of  the  beauty  of  a  lady  called  Elfrida,  and 
sent  one  of  his  nobles  to  ascertain  if  she  deserved  the  praises 
given  her  by  common  report.  Athelwold  went,  and  was  cap- 
tivated with  her  charms.  He  offered  her  his  hand,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Edgar,  described  her  as  not  worthy  of  her 
reputation ;  but  informed  him  that,  as  she  was  wealthy  and 
well  born,  he  had  married  her  himself.     A  short  time  after- 
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wards,  Edgar  was  hunting  near  Athelwold's  house,  and  deter- 
mined to  see  the  bride.  Athelwold  hurried  forward,  and 
besought  her  to  show  to  as  little  advantage  as  she  could,  and 
told  her  the  circumstances  of  his  mission.  She  prepared  to 
receive  the  king,  and  dressed  herself  in  the  most  becoming 
apparel.  The  king  was  captivated  as  his  emissary  had  been, 
and  the  ambitious  Elfrida  perceived  it  was  not  3'et  too  late  to 
attain  the  dignity  of  which  Athelwold's  loye  had  deprived  her. 
The  guilty  pair  speedily  came  to  an  understanding.  Edgar 
availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity,  and,  stabbing  Athel- 
wold to  death  with  a  hunting  spear,  raised  Elfrida,  the  un- 
shrinking accomplice  of  the  murder,  to  be  the  partner  of  his 
throne.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  thunders  which  destroyed 
young  Edwy  for  marrying  his  distant  relation  were  launched 
against  this  hideous  crime  of  the  obedient  Edgar.  Nor  was 
he  severely  punished  for  one  of  the  greatest  outrages  which 
a  Christian  could  commit.  He  tore  a  beautiful  nun  from  her 
convent  by  force,  and  was  condemned  to  fast  twice  a  week, 
and  to  abstain  from  wearing  his  crown  for  the  space  of  seven 
years.  For  so  ostentatious  a  potentate,  who  seems  to  have 
been  childishly  delighted  with  the  appearances  of  authority, 
while  the  whole  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Dunstan, 
the  interdiction  of  that  mark  of  sovereignty  was  perhaps  as 
severe  a  punishment  as  any  penance  which  could  have  been 
imposed. 

This  period  is  the  turning-point  of  Anglo-Saxon  history. 
The  debaucheries  and  crimes  of  Edgar,  and  the  fierce  fana- 
ticism of  Dunstan,  threw  the  whole  nation  into  the  utmost 
dissolution  of  morals  combined  with  the  bitterest  polemical 
disputes.  The  thanes,  or  nobles,  who  resided  in  their  distant 
demesnes,  sided  with  the  parish  priests  to  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed ;  and  the  peasantry  also  were  satisfied  with 
the  married  clergy,  whose  wives  and  sisters  were  of  the  same 
rank  with  themselves.  But  Dunstan  banished  the  unhappy 
olergyinen  who  preferred  the  mothers  of  their  children  to  tiie 
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revenues  of  their  churches,  and  filled  the  parochial  charges 
with  monks  who  were  ready  to  support  him  in  whatever  he 
proposed.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  Danish  popula* 
tions  were  generally  favourable  to  Dnnstan's  policy ;  they 
were  more  recently  Christianized,  and  saw  less  difference 
between  the  regulars  and  seculars  than  the  Saxons  of  older 
faith ;  but  in  other  respects  the  men  of  the  Danelagh  felt 
themselves  to  be  as  English  as  the  men  of  Kent  or  Sussex. 
Great  intermixtures  had  taken  place.  Odo,  the  archbishop, 
was  a  Dane's  son ;  Edgar  himself  had  been  educated  by  a 
Danish  chief;  and  the  two  populatipns  were  more  like  what 
we  should  call  a  Danish  party  and  a  Saxon  party  (as  we  used 
formerly  to  speak  of  the  court  and  country  parties),  than 
national  enemies  encamped  on  the  same  ground. 

§  13.  The  death  of  Edgar  deprived  Dunstan  of  his  greatest 
support,  and  Edward,  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  although  at 
first  accepted  by  the  Homish  party,  speedily  perceived  that 
the  liberties  both  of  crown  and  people  depended  on  the 
diminution  of  the  Church's  power.  He,  therefore,  dispersed 
the  monks  who  had  been  established  in  place  of  the  exiled 
priests,  and  was  supported  by  the  gratitude  of  the  men  he 
had  restored  to  their  homes,  and  by  the  assembly  of  the 
Witan  or  parliament  which  he  summoned  to  meet  at  Calne. 
Dunstan,  however,  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  young  king 
and  a  secular  council ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  nobility 
and  higher  clergy  were  met  in  an  upper  chamber,  and  were 
prepared  to  pass  resolutions  against  the  presumptuous  arch- 
bishop, that  holy  man  had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  prayed  bo 
long  and  so  successfull}^  that  the  joists  of  the  floor  gave 
way  at  the  end  where  his  enemies  were  seated,  and  lefl  him 
safe  at  the  other  comer.  There  were  many  deaths  and  severe 
sufferings  caused  by  this  miraculous  incident,  and  the  monks 
were  eloquent  on  the  evidence  it  afforded  of  the  saintliness  of 
their  chief.  Modern  inquirers,  however,  have  been  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  early  studies  of  the  recluse  in  carpentering 
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and  ironwork  had  more  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  heams 
than  the  credulous  ecclesiastics  supposed. 

The  miracle  was  successful  for  a  time ;  hut  an  event  which 
happened  in  the  following  year  was  not  so  favourahle  to  the 
prelate's  views,  for  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
the  ferocious  Elfrida,  who  had  endeavoured,  on  the  death  of 
her  hushand,  to  procure  the  crown  for  her  son  Ethelred,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  elder  hrother.  Dunstan,  at  the  head  of 
the  monks,  had  opposed  her  in  this  attempt,  and  prohahly 
regretted  the  part  he  took  in  securing  the  succession  of 
Edward,  when  he  perceived  the  little  influence  he  ohtaiued 
over  the  young  king's  mind.  Elfrida  lived  with  her  son  in 
discontented  retirement  at  Corfe  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  keep- 
ing up  a  correspondence  with  the  earls  or  eoldermen  of  the 
various  shires  who  were  in  favour  of  the  secular  or  married 
clergy.  Edward  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  Ethelred 
scarcely  ten.  The  hrothers  had  not  shared  in  the  animosities 
of  their  respective  adherents,  and  loved  each  other  with 
sincere  affection.  Edward  was  out  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ethelred's  house,  and  rode  up  to  the  door  alone. 
He  asked  for  a  little  wine  to  drink  his  brother's  health,  and 
Elfrida,  with  exaggerated  expressions  of  kindness,  gave  him 
the  cup.  While  he  was  drinking  it,  an  attendant  of  the 
queen,  not,  we  may  believe,  without  a  signal  from  his  mistress, 
stabbed  the  young  monarch  in  the  back.  The  horse  started 
off  alarmed.  Weakened  with  loss  of  blood,  the  rider  lost 
his  seat,  and  was  dragged  by  his  stirrup  a  long  way.  When 
his  companions  tracked  him  by  the  gore  upon  the  sand,  they 
found  him  mangled  almost  past  recognition,  and  the  guilty 
hand  was  immediately  suspected.  No  suspicion,  however, 
attached  to  Ethelred,  and  in  a  short  time  be  was  crowned  by 
the  archbishop  in  person,  who  had  failed  in  persuading  a 
daughter  of  Edgar — by  the  nun  whom  he  had  torn  from 
the  monastery  at  Wilton — to  leave  the  cell  from  which  her 
mother  bad  been  forced,  and  mount  the  vacaut  throne. 
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§  14.  Ethelred  obtained,  from  the  enmity  of  the  arch- 
bishop, the  depreciatory  name  of  "  the  Unready,"  and  ap- 
peared to  fulfil  a  curse  whiuh  the  prelate  had  uttered  against 
him  on  his  coronation  day,  by  the  calamities  of  which  he  was 
constantly  the  victim,  and  sometimes  the  cause.  The  public 
attention  had  been  so  occupied  with  the  great  ecclesiastic 
dispute,  that  the  defence  of  the  nation  against  foreign  enemies 
had  been  neglected  for  many  years.  It  was  now  found  that 
the  triumphs  of  Dunstan  had  so  filled  the  land  with  monks, 
that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  able-bodied  laymen  either  to 
fight  or  plough.  Vast  numbers  had  shaved  their  heads,  and 
sunk  into  the  useless  security  of  the  cloister,  who  might  have 
been  relied  on  with  bow  and  spear,  when  the  danger,  long 
threatened,  at  last  drew  near.  The  Norsemen  were  again 
upon  the  sea,  and  having  established  a  powerful  state  on  the 
opposite  shore,  under  the  name  of  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy, 
were  determined  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  unpro- 
tected and  monk  ridden  England  in  the  same  way. 

Year  after  year  the  demands  of  the  pirates  rose.  They 
were  bought  off  with  sums  of  money ;  first  they  were  con- 
tented with  ten  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  then  with  sixteen 
thousand,  then  with  twenty-four,  and  at  last  they  refused  to 
retire  from  their  prey  unless  they  were  bribed  with  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds.  These  do  not  seem  very  large  suma 
at  the  present  time,  but  we  are  to  remember  that  five  pounds 
weight  of  silver  would  purchase  a  hundred  acres  of  land.  It 
was  worth  forty  oxen,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheep.  The 
sums  therefore  exacted  by  the  invaders  in  the  ten  years  of 
Ethelred's  reign,  from  991,  may  be  considered  equal  to  ten 
or  twelve  millions  sterling.  Add  to  this  the  damage  they  did 
during  their  stay,  the  farms  they  ruined,  the  towns  they 
burned,  the  treasures  they  seized,  and  you  may  safely  double^ 
or  even  treble  the  amount ;  for  the  destruction  of  agricultnre 
is  a  far  greater  calamity  than  the  mere  seizure  of  money,  and 
spreads  its  effects  over  all  the  years  required  to  recover  ita 
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former  state.  A  tax  was  raised  throughout  the  country  by 
the  name  of  the  Dane-geld,  to  satisfy  these  rapacious  visitors, 
and  winter  quarters  and  maintenance  were  assigned  to  several 
detachments  of  them  which  delayed  their  departure  till  the 
Fpring.  The  ancient  Danish  settlers  on  the  north  and  north- 
east of  the  Thames  were  by  this  time,  we  have  seen,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbours.  They 
married,  and  were  buried  together ;  they  attended  the  same 
church,  and  spoke  the  same  language.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
possible  that  they  were  more  leniently  treated  by  the  new 
Bwarms  of  their  countrymen,  and  that  their  resistance  to  them 
was  not  so  decided  as  if  they  had  been  of  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent stock.  The  rage  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  took  the  form 
of  a  massacre  such  as  is  rarely  met  iu  history,  and  in  spite  of 
the  exaggerations  surrounding  the  details,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  horror  of  the  event. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1002,  we  are  told  that 
everywhere — in  town  and  village,  farm  and  castle — the  pre- 
pared Saxons  rose  upon  the  unprepared  Danes,  and  put  them 
to  death.  Old  and  young,  mother  and  bride,  boy  and  girl, 
all  were  doomed  to  death ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  was  not  one  Dane  left  alive.  In  some  places 
where  the  pirates  had  created  more  than  usual  hostility,  it  is 
likely  the  outraged  Saxons  slew  all  of  them  they  could  reach. 
In  many  cases,  too,  the  foreign  mercenary  whom  the  king 
himself  had  placed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  cottage  to  ensure  the 
fidelity  of  his  subjects,  and  who  had  used  his  opportunity  to 
oppress  and  insult  the  proprietors  of  the  house,  may  have 
fallen  a-  victim  to  the  revenge  of  the  father  or  husband ;  but 
it  18  utterly  impossible  that  so  scattered  and  so  ignorant  a 
race  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  should  have  had  the  secresy  and 
combination  necessary  for  so  great  an  act ;  and  we  are  reduced 
to  believe  that  an  outbreak  of  popular  fury,  which  un- 
doubtedly occurred  in  various  localities,  took  the  form,  in  the 
ballads  of  both  the  populations,  of  a  wholesale  slaughter ; 
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and  that  St.  Brice,  on  whose  festival  the  event  took  place, 
became  a  cry  of  proud  recollection  to  the  Saxons,  and  of 
vengeance  to  the  Danes. 

§  15.  The  revenge  came  very  soon.  The  Baltic  coast  sent 
forth  its  warriors  in  greater  numbers  than  before.  Ethelred 
was  deceived  by  his  flatterers,  and  forsaken  by  his  chiefs. 
Wlien  efforts  were  made  and  a  fleet  collected,  quarrels  broke 
out  among  the  leaders ;  the  ships  were  deserted,  and  wrecked 
upon  the  shore.  A  large  army  of  the  enemy  besi^ed  Can- 
terbury. Alphege,  the  archbishop,  resisted  to  the  last ;  but 
treachery  opened  the  gates,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves.  A  party  of  the  triumphant  Danes  were  celebrating 
their  success,  and  ordered  the  prelate  to  be  brought  before 
them.  "  We  must  have  ransom,"  they  cried.  "Gold,  bishop! 
gold !"  But  Alphege  said  he  had  no  wealth  of  his  own,  and 
would  rather  die  than  allow  his  flock  to  impoverish  itself  by 
purchasing  his  release.  The  drunken  revellers  cast  the  relics 
of  their  feast  at  the  old  man's  head,  and  massacred  him  amid 
shouts  of  derision.  They  only  extinguished  one  feeble  life, 
but  gave  a  martyr  to  the  Saxon  Church,  before  whose  shrine 
their  descendants  in  the  next  generation  were  kneeling  in 
deepest  veneration.  The  prey  was  now  thought  to  be  too 
valuable  to  be  left  to  the  hands  of  subordinate  chieftains,  and 
Sweyu,  the  King  of  Denmark,  embarked  with  a  royal  army, 
and  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  When  the 
men  of  the  Danelagh  saw  the  ancient  standard  of  their  race, 
and  reflected  at  the  same  time  on  the  powerlessness  of  their 
nominal  sovereign,  they  professed  their  allegiance  to  the  in- 
vader, and  deserted  £thelred*s  cause.  Sweyn  left  bis  son 
Canute  in  charge  of  the  ships  and  shore,  and  marched  tri- 
umphantly through  the  land.  Everywhere  the  Danish 
element  in  the  population  united  itself  to  his  fortunes — a 
clear  proof  that  the  massacre  of  1002  was  not  so  universal  an 
we  are  told ;  and  at  last  the  Saxon  king,  who  was  equally  un- 
ready to  fight  or  die,  fled  with  his  wife,  Emma,  to  her  brother's 
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dukedom  of  Normandj,  and  Sweyn  was  accepted  as  undis- 
puted monarch  of  the  land  from  the  Solway  to  the  Channel. 

§  16.  Yet  when  the  first  fear  of  the  Danish  invasion  was 
passed,  the  old  Saxon  affection  for  the  line  of  Woden  re- 
turned. Emissaries  were  sent  over  to  invite  Ethelred  to 
return,  on  condition  of  better  government  for  the  future ;  and 
as  Sweyn's  death  had  removed  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  his  restoration,  the  Unready  came  back  to  contest  the 
prize  with  Canute,  whom  the  Danes  had  nominated  to  the 
crown.  Fortunately  the  national  cause  was  entrusted  to  a 
stronger  champion,  when  the  death  of  Ethelred  opened  the 
way  for  his  illegitimate  son  Edmund,  a  man  whose  strength 
was  so  great  that  he  is  known  by  the  homely  name  of 
Ironside,  and  whose  courage  and  conduct  were  equal  to  his 
bodily  force.  He  challenged  Canute  to  decide  the  quarrel 
by  single  combat ;  but  who  could  have  any  chance  against  a 
man  that  could  perform  such  feats  as  Ednmnd,  who  could 
cleave  trees  asunder  with  his  sword,  and  tire  down  a  horse  on 
foot?  Canute  declined  the  invitation  to  fight,  but  suggested 
a  division  of  the  kingdom,  as  had  been  practised  before ;  and 
his  proposal  was  accepted  amid  the  rejoicing  shouts  of  both 
the  armies.  But  before  the  terms  of  the  agreement  could  be 
fully  carried  out,  the  iron-sided  warrior  died,  and  Canute  was 
installed  in  the  undivided  kingdom,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
natural  heir 

§  17.  Affecting  a  moderation  he  did  not  possess,  Canute 
endeavoured  to  sootlie  the  alarm  of  the  nation  by  promises  of 
mercy  and  justice.  His  acts,  however,  soon  belied  his  words. 
He  put  all  the  relations  of  the  late  royal  family  to  death,  or 
forced  them  into  banishment.  Two  princes,  the  sons  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  he  sent  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  deliver  him  from  such  dangerous  op- 
ponents. The  Swede  was  more  pitiful  than  the  Dane,  and 
sent  them  to  the  distant  Court  of  Hungary,  to  keep  them  out 
of  Canute's  power.    Edward  and  Alfred,  the  sons  of  Ethebed 
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and  Emma,  were  protected  by  her  brother  Richard,  at  Rouen, 
and  were  likely  in  a  few  years  to  be  personally  dangerous ; 
but  Canute  took  the  surest  means  of  disarming  their 
mother's  enmity,  for  he  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand ;  and 
when  Emma  felt  herself  again  a  queen  of  England,  and 
mother  of  a  prince  who  might  hope  to  succeed  his  father, 
she  turned  bitterly  against  her  sons  by  Ethelred,  and  made 
them  feel  that  they  liad  no  country  beyond  the  territories  of 
their  uncle.  The}'  grew  up  accordingly  more  Norman  than 
English,  and  Emma's  unnatural  harshness  was  in  this  way 
the  not  very  remote  cause,  as  we  shall  see,  of  the  Norman 
conquest. 

Prosperity  had  the  same  softening  effect  on  the  character 
of  Canute  which  labour  and  suffering  had  had  on  that  of 
Alfred.  The  rude  Dane  forgot  to  be  bloody  in  the  midst  of 
an  obedient  people,  and  made  himself  popular  in  a  way  very 
unusual  with  kings — ^by  writing  songs  and  ballads,  which 
spread  into  hall  and  cottage.  One  of  his  verses  is  still  pre- 
served, and  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  among  the 
English  peasantry,  we  may  conclude  that  Canute  had  paid 
them  the  additional  compliment  of  adopting  their  language 
as  the  vehicle  of  his  poem.  He  was  rowed  by  some  of  his 
attendants  on  the  river  Renne  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  cathedral  of  Ely,  and  as  the  psalmody  of  the  monks 
reached  his  ear,  he  sang : — 

Merie  singen  tho  murches  binnen  E — ly, 
Tha  Cimt  Chiiig  rew  there  by, 
Boweth,  cnihtes,  near  the  Itind, 
And  here  we  these  munches  socng. 

In  more  modern  spelling  we  can  judge  of  the  royal  poet : — 

Merrily  sang  the  monks  of  Ely, 
When  King  Canute  rowed  thereby, 
Row,  ray  men,  the  land  a  near. 
And  tho  monks'  singing  let  us  hear. 

His  popularity,  however,  is  better  shown  by  the  less  authentic 
story  of  his  rebuke  to  his  pdmirers,  who  told  him  there  was 
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no  limit  to  his  power.  He  placed  hia  chair  within  the  reach 
of  high-water,  and  ordered  the  advancing  tide  to  retire. 
When  the  waves  came  on,  he  turned  to  his  s3'cophants,  and 
exposed  their  flatteries  and  meanness.  This  anecdote  is  never 
omitted  in  a  life  of  Canute ;  and  in  spite  of  the  exceeding 
improbahilitj  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  exposing  himself 
to  be  drenched  by  the  increasing  water  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  conveying  a  lesson  which  nobody  required,  it  has  become 
a  fact  of  the  most  indubitable  kind,  and  on  a  slab  recently 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  a  house  near  the  shore  at  South- 
ampton, the  words  appear : — "  Here  Canute  reprimanded  his 
courtiers." 

The  firmness  of  his  power  was  shown  within  a  very  few 
years.  He  left  his  new  acquisition  in  1019,  and  remained  a 
whole  year  in  Denmark,  carrying  on  a  successful  war  with 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  latter  of  these  he  subdued  and 
annexed  to  the  Danish  crown ;  and  after  a  long  interval  of 
repose  at  home  and  honours  abroad,  ho  completed  his  cha- 
racter of  a  Christian  king  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Here  he 
was  received  with  extraordinary  respect  by  the  pontiff  and 
several  potentates,  including  the  German  Caesar,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  city  at  the  time.  They  gave  him  vases  of 
silver,  and  other  marks  of  consideration ;  but  he  obtained 
more  valuable  proofs  of  the  papal  and  imperial  friendship  in  a 
promise  that  his  clergy  should  no  longer  be  oppressed  by 
Uomish  exactions,  nor  pilgrims  insulted  and  robbed  in  their 
passage  through  the  states  of  the  emperor.  Delighted  with 
all  he  heard  and  saw,  the  Dane  came  back  to  England  more 
zealous  in  support  of  the  Church  than  ever,  and  presented  to 
the  shrine  of  Coventry  the  arm-bones  of  Saint  Augustine, 
which  he  had  bought  at  Pavia  for  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver  and  a  thousand  talents  of  gold/  If  the  talent  of  gold 
represented  eleven  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  a  talent  of 
silver  seventy -five,  this  relic  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  who  died 
in  430,  cost  probably  three  or  four  years*  amount  of  the  whole 
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revenue  of  England.  It  is  surprising  that  this  purchaser  of 
sacred  treasures,  and  builder  of  churches,  and  bestower  of 
tithes  escaped  canonization  when  he  died  in  1035. 

On  hearing  of  his  stepfather's  death,  £dward,  the  elder  son 
of  Ethelred,  who  had  waited  his  time  in  the  Court  of  NSr- 
mandy,  put  to  sea  with  a  few  adherents,  and  laid  claim  to  the 
vacant  throne.  He  marched  with  all  speed  towards  the 
residence  of  his  mother  Emma,  relying  on  her  support.  But 
Emma  was  his  bitterest  enemy.  She  was  engaged  in  further- 
ing the  success  of  her  son  by  Canute,  who  was  known  as 
Hardicanute,but  was  unfortunately  at  that  time  in  Denmark. 
Edward,  always  pusillanimous  and  easily  daunted,  fled  to  his 
ships  when  he  discovered  his  mother's  hatred,  and  became 
more  Norman  in  his  feelings  than  before.  His  brother  Alfred 
was  more  unfortunate.  Emma  beguiled  him  over  by  promises 
of  aid,  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast  with  five 
or  six  hundred  retainers,  he  was  waited  on  by  Earl  Godwin 
on  her  behalf,  and  welcomed  to  the  kingdom.  When  liis 
followers,  however,  were  skilfully  divided  into  small  parties, 
after  they  had  amicably  marched  across  to  Guildford,  they 
were  arrested  as  enemies  of  the  crown  ;  the  common  soldiers 
were  tortured  and  put  to  death,  and  Alfred  was  blinded  with 
brutal  violence,  and  died  of  the  operation.  Harold,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Canute,  was  now  apparently  without  a  rival, 
for  England  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  father's  will ;  Norway 
was  bequeathed  to  his  illegitimate  brother  Sweyn;  while 
Hardicanute,  the  legitimate  son  of  Emma,  was  appointed  to 
the  crown  of  Denmark. 

§  18.  Emma  fled  to  Flanders  when  Harold  was  elected,  and 
was  joined  at  Bruges  by  Hardicanute.  The  mother  and  son 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  after  an  inglorious  reign  of  four 
years,  chiefly  devoted  to  hunting,  in  which  agility  gained 
him  the  name  of  Harefoot,  he  made  way  for  his  brother's 
claims. 

Hardicanute  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  urge  those  claims  by 
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force.  He  waited  so  long  in  Denmark,  in  ostensibly  preparing 
his  forces,  but  in  reality  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness  of  the 
most  outrageous!  kind,  that  the  ambitious  mother  began  to 
despair  of  his  success.  It  was  only  when  he  had  torn  himself 
from  his  festivals  in  the  north,  and  was  astonishing  the 
^  Flemings  with  his  powers  of  drinking  at  Bruges,  that  a 
deputation  from  England  saved  him  all  further  trouble  by 
making  him  an  offer  of  the  crown.  Over  he  came,  feasting 
and  carousing  all  the  way,  and  soon  showed  that  a  tipsy 
king  is  more  expensive  tban  a  warlike  one.  He  re-imposed 
the  old  Dane^geld,  which  had  been  raised  to  resist  or  buy  off 
his  countrymen's  invasions,  to  pay  for  his  wine  and  beer.  He 
ate  and  drank  his  way  through  all  the  taxes,  and  laid  heavy 
burdens  even  on  the  Church.  Bebellion  probably  would  have 
ensued,  but  luckily  one  night,  in  celebrating  the  marriage  of 
one  of  his  lords,  he  proposed  so  many  toasts,  and  drained  so 
many  bumpers,  that  at  last  his  majesty  fell  speechless  on  the 
floor.  The  flagon  was  still  in  his  hand,  but  he  was  unmis- 
takeably  dead — a  warning  to  both  Danes  and  Saxons,  who 
were  the  most  drunken  people  in  the  world,  that  excess  brings 
ltd  own  punishment. 

'  §  19.  And  now  came  an  incident  which  gives  us  a  curious 
view  of  the  state  of  national  feeling  among  the  Danes  and 
Euglishy  and  shows  us  that  the  struggles  for  royalty  we  have 
been  reading  of  since  the  death  of  £thelred  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  conquest  of  one  people  by  another,  and  the 
imposition  of  the  conqueror  as  king.  The  throne  was  osten- 
sibly elective ;  and  even  when  a  strong  competitor  like  Canute 
had  an  army  at  his  beck,  the  form  of  a  nomination  was  gone 
through.  The  Danish  party  was  predominant,  and  as  long 
as  the  lineal  descendants  of  Canute  remained,  there  would 
probably  have  been  a  competition  at  each  demise  of  the 
crown  between  the  Danish  and  Saxon  pretenders.  But  on 
the  death  of  Hardicanute  there  was  no  legitimate  heir  to 
Canute's  authority,  and  the  whole  nation — Danes  and  Anglo- 
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Saxons^-elected  Edward,  the  son  of  Ethelred  aud  Emma ;  as 
if,  on  the  extinction  of  the  intrusive  family,  the  rights  of  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  branch  revived ;  and  the  Danish  monarchy, 
after  lasting  twenty -five  years  (from  1017  to  1042),  came 
peaceably  to  an  end. 

If  the  laws  of  direct  descent  had  been  firmly  established  in 
those  davs,  Edward's  claims  would  have  vielded  to  those  of 
another  Edward,  known  from  his  perpetual  exile  as  Edward 
''  the  Outlaw,"  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside.  But  the  son  of 
Ethelred  was  sufficiently  near,  and  had  gained  the  support  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  English  earls,  whose  name  is  even 
now  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  the  king  he  made. 
Strange  stories  are  told  of  the  birth  and  fortunes  of  the  great 
Earl  Godwin.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  churl,  and  was  in 
the  time  of  Sweyn's  invasion  engaged  in  guarding  a  herd  of 
oxen,  when  a  fugitive  Danish  noble,  who  had  been  defeated 
in  a  battle  near  Warwick,  besought  him  to  act  as  his  guide 
to  the  shore  of  the  Severn.  Compassion  moved  the  young 
Saxon,  and  he  led  the  suppliant  in  safety  to  his  ship.  When 
success  crowned  the  Danish  party,  no  reward  was  too  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  grateful  warrior  for  the  person  who  had 
saved  his  life.  Godwin  grew  rich  and  great  by  the  favour  of 
the  enemy,  but  never  lost  his  love  for  England,  or  his  desire 
to  free  her  from  oppression.  All  through  the  reign  of  Canute 
his  wealth  and  influence  increased,  for  he  managed  to  main- 
tain his  character  at  once  of  a  patriotic  Saxon  and  a  service- 
able Dane.  Earldoms  accumulated  in  his  hands — crimes 
were  imputed  to  him  by  one  party,  and  virtues,  perhaps  as 
ill-founded,  by  the  other.  He  was  accused  of  having  aided 
or  counselled  the  ruthless  Emma  in  the  murder  of  the  youthful 
AJfred — of  having  sold  his  country  to  the  Danes — of  having 
defended  his  countrymen  against  the  Danes — of  being  a  Dane, 
and  of  being  an  Englisliman  ;  but  Godwin  bore  the  accusations 
very  peaceably,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Uardicanute, 
was  possessor,  along  with  his  five  sons,  of  almost  all  the 
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south  or  Saxon  part  of  England,  and  of  several  of  the  great 
earldoms  in  the  north. 

We  are  not  to  think  an  earldom  a  mere  title  of  rank,  as  in 
oar  own  days,  without  any  substantial  power.  An  earl  in  the 
days  of  Godwin  was  the  ruler  of  his  county  or  earldom  with 
greater  and  more  immediate  authority  than  the  king.  He 
appointed  to  all  offices,  administered  justice,  collected  revenue, 
and  commanded  the  armed  array.  When  Godwin  stood  up 
in  the  Witanagemote,  surrounded  by  his  five  sons,  Harold, 
Sweyn,  Tostig,  Gurth,  and  Leofwin,  he  not  only  rt-presented 
six  votes  in  the  decision  of  a  question,  but  the  six  highest 
officers  and  greatest  landholders  in  the  country.  When  this 
powerful  family  was  ascertained  to  have  given  its  adhesion  to 
Edward,  no  further  opposition  was  made.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy parted  with  his  cousin,  who  had  resided  so  long  with 
him  at  Eonen,  with  great  joy  at  his  good  fortune ;  and  the 
son  of  Emma,  now  near  forty  years  of  age,  was  presented  by 
Godwin  to  the  assembled  lords  and  counsellors,  and  proclaimed 
King  of  England  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

A  more  unfit  man  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
threatened  as  it  was  by  the  overweening  authority  of  his 
nobles  and  the  plots  of  a  foreign  enemy,  could  not  have  been 
found.  His  feelings  towards  England  were  probably  those  of 
positive  dislike.  It  had  been  a  rude  and  bitter  stepmother 
in  comparison  with  the  maternal  tenderness  extended  to  him 
by  Normandy.  He  had  seen  his  brother  Alfred  treacherously 
slain ;  he  had  been  himself  forced  into  ignominious  flight. 
The  healthy  energy  of  the  earls,  old  Godwin  equally  with 
young  Harold,  made  them  look  with  pity  if  not  with  con- 
tempt on  the  unmanly  tenor  of  hi?  existence — his  subordina- 
tion to  the  Romish  priests,  and  gratification  at  the  flatteries 
of  the  Norman  nobles.  But  perhaps  their  personal  ambition 
was  satisfied,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  prospect  of  so  weak 
and  spiritless  a  master.  To  tie  him  still  more  to  the  interests 
of  the  family,  the  great  Earl  made  him  agree  to  marry  his 
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daughter,  the  beautiful  Edgitha  (or  Edith),  and,  strengthened 
with  this  royal  connexion,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  possible 
advancement  of  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  churl. 

Edward,  as  if  to  show  that  he  was  not  so  spiritless  as  his 
subjects  thought,  inaugurated  his  reign  bj  an  assault  on  his 
mother's  wealth.  Emma,  the  widow  of  two  kings,  and 
equally  detestable  in  her  characters  of  wife  and  mother,  was 
now  spending  her  old  age  in  Winchester,  and  hoped  perhaps 
to  escape  the  recollection  of  her  ill-used  son,  and  enjoy  her 
wealth  in  peace.  But  Edward  saw  great  advantages  and 
little  danger  in  stripping  so  unpopular  a  personage  of  her 
estates ;  and  he  made  a  sudden  dash  down  into  Hampshire, 
and  took  possession  of  her  goods  and  lands.  To  show  his 
impai*tiality,  however,  he  stript  a  Saxon  bishop  of  all  his 
holdings,  at  the  same  time  as  a  Norman  princess,  and  gratified 
his  dislike  of  the  nation  he  professed  to  rule  by  turning 
Stigand  out  of  his  episcopal  office.  At  a  very  early  period  of 
his  reign  his  ecclesiastical  policy  was  shown.  It  was  simply 
to  root  out  the  English  clergy,  and  supply  their  places  with 
Normans.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  the  advice  of  Norman  William.  The  Saxons  had 
offended  the  curia  at  Home  by  withholding  the  Peter's  pence 
which  Canute  had  agreed  to  pay ;  the  old  contest  also  between 
the  monks  and  seculars  still  smouldered  in  the  land,  and  even 
the  Danes  had  become  so  far  identified  with  their  neighbours, 
that  they  were  no  longer  the  blind  supporters  of  the  Papal 
claims  which  they  had  shown  themselves  immediately  after 
their  conversion. 

Edward,  however,  made  up  for  any  religious  deficiency  of 
his  subjects  by  the  most  slavish  prostration  before  the  Church* 
He  tried  indeed  to  imitate  the  asceticism  and  voluntary  suf* 
ferings  of  the  heroes  of  the  monkish  legends,  and  commenced  bj 
refusing  to  live  with  Edith,  the  fair  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin, 
whom  he  married  in  1045,  on  the  plea  that  celibacy  made 
him  more  like  a  monk  than  matrimony.    Eai'l  Godwin  was 
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of  conrse  displeased  with  this  resolution  of  the  self-denying 
husband,  as  he  had  been  in  hopes,  through  his  daughter's 
marriage,  of  being  the  founder  of  a  line  of  kings.  But  when 
this  justifiable  ambition  was  shut  out  from  its  natural  gratifi- 

eation,  we  roust  not  be  surprised  if  other  thoughts  came  into 
many  people's  minds,  when  they  compared  the  priest-ridden, 
self-fiagellating,  fasting,  and  relic -visiting  Edward  with  the 
bold-eyed,  frank-mannered,  strong-armed  Harold,  who  bore 
the  sharpest  sword  in  England  against  its  enemies,  and  the 
strongest  shield  against  the  oppressors  of  the  poor.  The 
delight  with  which  the  English  had  seen  the  restoration  of 
the  old  Saxon  line  in  the  person  of  Edward — the  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  half-fabulous  Cerdic  and  the 
patriotic  Alfred — was  soon  changed  into  dislike  and  appre- 
hension by  the  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  popularity  of 
the  Godwins  evidently  displeased  him,  and  availing  himself 
of  the  indignation  excited  by  the  unpardonable  conduct  of 
one  of  the  earls,  Sweyn,  in  breaking  into  a  nunnery  at  Leo- 
minster, and  carrying  off  the  abbess,  although  with  her  own 
consent,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  quarrel  in  the  wrong- 
doer's family,  which  weakened  it  more  than  any  external 
enmity  could  have  done.  When  Sweyn  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  banishment  pronounced 
on  him  for  his  crime  by  some  private  arrangement  with  the 
king,  Harold  and  his  kinsman  Beorn  interfered.  Sweyn 
stabbed  Beorn  in  making  his  escape,  and  thus  there  was  a 
blood  feud  between  the  brothers.  Edward  therefore  lost  no 
time  in  restoring  Sweyn  to  his  earldom,  as  an  additional, 
guard  against  the  designs  of  his  family,  and  had  the  gra- 
tification at  the  same  time  of  nominating  a  Norman  bishop, 
Bobert  of  Jumieges,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

§  20.  Considering  themselves  now  strong  enough  to  pro- 
ceed more  openly,  the  Norman  party  invited  a  great  French 
noble  to  visit  the  Court.  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  king,  came  over  with  his  attendants,  and  was 
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received  as  befitted  the  dignity  of  so  great  a  man.  He  was 
80  inflated,  indeed,  with  the  notion  of  his  importance,  that,  on 
his  departure  from  England,  he  determined  to  make  his 
entrance  into  the  peaceable  town  of  Dover  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  most  powerful  potentate.  He  pulled  up  in  a  meadow 
a  little  way  from  the  walls,  and  put  on  his  armour.  His 
helmet  was  ornamented  with  two  bits  of  whalebone,  by  way 
of  pennon,  in  proof  that  as  Count  of  Boulogne — which  perhaps 
had  a  few  fishing-boats  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sands — he 
was  a  maritime  power  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  ordenng 
his  attendants  to  follow  his  example,  he  sprang  on  his  war- 
horse,  pointed  his  spear,  and  dashed  through  the  streets  of 
Dover  as  if  he  had  taken  the  town  by  storm.  Having  suffi- 
ciently alarmed  the  inhabitants  by  this  warlike  approach,  he 
ordered  his  train  to  mark  with  chalk  the  best  houses  they 
saw,  as  a  sign  they  would  occupy  them  for  the  night.  But 
one  surly  Ens:lishman  disregarded  the  chalk  on  his  door,  and 
would  not  let  the  Frenchman  in.  The  Frenchman  drew  his 
sword,  and  wounded  the  inhospitable  citizen.  He  called  out 
for  help.  His  family  came  to  his  aid,  and  the  intruder  was 
slain.  Eustace  heard  of  the  riot ;  mounted  his  horse  again, 
and,  breaking  into  the  Englishman's  house,  killed  him  on  his 
own  hearthstone.  He  then  scoured  the  streets,  crushing  over 
women  and  children,  and  putting  men  everywhere  to  the  sword. 
Some  few  took  to  their  bows  and  quarter- stiwes,  and  resisted 
the  assailants ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Eustace  was  in  headlong 
flight,  leaving  nineteen  of  his  followers  dead  upon  the  causeway. 
He  fled  as  fast  as  fear  and  a  good  horse  could  carry  him  to 
Gloucester,  where  the  king  was  holding  his  court,  complained 
of  the  insolence  of  the  townsmen  of  Dover,  and  demanded 
vengeance  for  the  injuries  he  had  received.  Edward  was 
very  angry,  as  befitted  a  man  who  valued  a  Frenchman's 
comfort  more  than  an  Englishman's  life,  and  ordered  God- 
win to  take  what  force  he  required,  and  execute  unsparing 
justice  on  the  guilty  town.      Godwin  thought,  perhaps,  it 
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was  very  unlikely  that  unarmed  citizens  would  rise  without 
provocation  on  so  many  steel-clad  horsemen,  and  flatly  refused 
to  obey  the  king's  command,  Edward  was  equally  resolved, 
and  summoned  Godwin  to  appear  before  a  council  to  answer 
for  his  disobedience.  Godwin  soon  discovered  that  the 
council  was  packed  with  his  enemies,  and  raising  all  the  forces 
he  and  his  sons  could  immediately  summon,  he  appeared  near 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  made  a  demand  for  Eustace  to  be 
delivered  into  his  hands,  to  be  tried  bv  the  laws  of  the  land 
for  housebreaking  and  murder.  The  king  became  alarmed, 
and  sent  for  the  northern  Earls,  Leofric  and  Siward,  to 
counterbalance  the  famil}'  of  Godwin.  The  Earls,  however, 
of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  as  the  greatest  effort  they  would 
make  on  the  royal  side,  insisted  on  a  reconciliation,  and 
Edward  apparently  pardoned  his  presumptuous  subject. 
Godwin  and  Harold  dismissed  their  forces,  and  immediately 
the  king,  finding  himself  master  of  the  situation,  advanced 
with  a  large  army,  commanded  by  his  foreign  favourites,  to 
London,  where  another  council  had  been  called,  and  ordered 
the  English  recusants  a  second  time  to  appear.  They  de- 
manded hostages  for  their  safety  if  they  came,  and  when 
these  were  refused,  they  declined  obedience  to  the  summons. 
They  were  allowed  five  days  in  which  to  fly  the  country, 
their  goods  and  honours  were  confiscated,  and  the  most 
powerful  family  in  England  found  itself  suddenly  reduced  to 
poverty  and  weakness.  Getting  or  taking  a  dispensation  from 
his  promise  of  five  days'  grace,  the  king  sent  armed  men  after 
the  fugitives  to  slay  them  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
The  armed  men,  however,  were  English  at  heart,  and  would 
have  taken  care  not  to  overtake  Godwin  and  his  sons  if  they 
had  lingered  a  month  upon  the  road.  But  they  did  not 
linger.  The  father,  with  his  wife  and  three  sons,  went  over 
to  Flanders;  Harold  and  Leofwin  went  to  Ireland;  and 
Edward,  delivered  for  a  time  from  the  grim  presence  of  his 
father-in-law,  dismissed  Edith  from  even  the  nominal  position 
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of  his  wife,  and  immured  her  in  a  nunnery  near  Andover,  of 
which  his  sister  was  abbess. 

§  21.  While  the  Saxon  princess,  "  in  prayers  and  tears, 
expected  the  day  of  her  release  and  comfort,"  a  portentous 
visitor  made  his  appearance  at  the  English  court,  and  raised 
the  expectations  of  the  Normans  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever. 
This  was  William  the  Conqueror ;  not  yet  endowed  with  that 
title,  and  scarcely  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  his  future  exploit^ 
but  bold,  ambitious,  self-willed,  and  already,  by  force  of  cha- 
racter, assuming  a  superiority  over  the  indigenous  nobles,  and 
even  the  legitimate  king,  which  might  have  given  them  all 
fair  warning  of  the  danger  of  so  powerful  a  guest.  William 
was  at  this  time  twenty-four  years  of  age,  strong  and  athletic, 
florid  in  complexion,  with  eyes  of  the  most  irascible  ex- 
pression, and  a  voice  of  the  harshest  tones  when  anything 
discomposed  his  temper.  What  his  public  reception  was  it  is 
useless  to  inquire ;  it  was  his  private  and  confidential  inter- 
views with  Edward  which  attracted  the  notice  of  all.  In  one 
of  these  he  seems  to  have  either  flattered  or  terrified  the 
spiritless  king  to  sign  a  paper  appointing  him  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England  ;  and  engaging  him,  in  all  probability  at  the 
same  time,  to  continue  the  system  of  encouraging  the  settlers 
of  Normandy,  and  humiliating  the  English  proprietors  and 
people  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Satisfied  with  this,  and 
scattering  his  money  and  promises  whei»ever  they  might 
be  useful,  William  took  his  leave,  and  meditated  on  his 
chances  of  success. 

§  22.  All  the  castles  which  owned  the  king's  authority  had 
been  placed  in  Norman  hands.  The  earldoms  of  the  great 
Saxons  had  been  given  to  foreigners  or  the  king's  friends. 
The  appearance  of  the  strong  body-guard  which  William  had 
brought  with  him,  and  some  of  whom  he  lefb  behind,  en- 
couraged the  hopes  of  his  partisans,  and  when  it  was  reported 
that  Godwin  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  re-assert  his  rights, 
the  country  was  all  alive  with  expectation.     Edward  sent  a 
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fleet  to  prevent  his  putting  to  sea  from  the  ports  of  Flanders, 
and  kept  his  soldiers  ready  to  repulse  him  if  he  landed.  But 
Godwin  eluded  the  fleet,  and  landed  on  the  Sussex  coast. 
Harold  collected  a  squadron  near  the  Isle  of  Wight.  All  the 
south-west  counties  joined  him  with  money  and  men  ;  and  in 
a  great  and  hourly-increasing  cavalcade,  the  father  and  son 
sailed  up  the  Thames  to  London,  with  acclamations  from 
multitudes  on  both  the  shores.  Edward  tried  to  summon 
courage  for  a  battle,  but  could  not.  The  Witan,  or  great 
council,  assembled,  declared  Godwin  and  Harold  innocent  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and  added  the  startling  reso- 
lution, that  the  foreigners  had  been  guilty  of  treason  in  giving 
bad  advice  to  the  king,  and  banished  them  from  the  realm. 
Bishops  who  had  turned  out  the  old  Saxon  prelates,  were 
driven  away  by  force.  Castles  were  seized  from  the  custody 
of  Norman  nobles.  Edith  was  brought  in  triumph  from  her 
cell  at  Wherwell ;  Godwin  and  Harold  were  reinstated  in  all 
their  earldoms  and  offices,  and  the  revolution  was  complete. 

Harold  was  now  the  great  officer  of  the  State  ;  for  when  his 
father  died  in  the  year  following  their  restoration,  there  was 
no  person  who  could  be  put  on  a  level  with  so  powerful  and 
active  a  man.  Edward,  however,  was  discontented  when  he 
dared,  and  occasionally  made  a  show  of  resistance.  He  re- 
called Edward  the  Outlaw,  for  instance,  from  Hungary,  and 
received  him  as  next  heir  to  the  crown.  All  the  Saxon  feel- 
ings which  had  been  outraged  by  the  prospect  of  a  Norman 
successor  gathered  round  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
blood.  He  took  the  title  of  Atheling,  or  Noble  (equivalent, 
perhaps,  to  our  Prince  of  Wales)  ;  and  great  rejoicings,  in 
6pite  of  Harold's  popularity,  hailed  the  reappearance  among 
the  people  of  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside  and  his  youthful 
family  of  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The  rejoicings,  however, 
were  short-lived.  The  Atheling  died  in  a  few  months  after 
his  arrival,  and  again  the  antagonism  of  Harold  and  William. 
revived.  Edgar,  the  son  of  the  Atheling,  who  now  took  the  title, 
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was  too  young  to  be  chief  of  a  party,  and  was  considered  by 
Edward  too  powerless  to  be  nominated  heir.  He,  therefore, 
again  secretly  appointed  his  Norman  cousin  his  successor,  and 
gratified  his  hatred  to  the  family  of  Grodwin  by  elevating  a 
potentate  to  be  their  master  whose  ferocity  would  revenge 
the  indignities  they  had  cast  upon  himself. 

Harold,  however,  went  on  as  if  unconscious  of  the  king's 
dislike.  He  reduced  the  rebellious  Welsh  to  order,  put  the 
land  in  a  state  of  defence  against  hostile  attempts — for  the 
Danes  had  again  become  threatening  on  the  eastern  coast — 
and  from  policy  and  natural  inclination  encouraged  a  strong 
national  feeling,  by  which  he  hoped  to  profit  when  the  stru^le 
with  his  foreign  rival  began.  To  keep  this  patriotic  senti- 
ment entire,  he  went  so  far  as  to  side  with  the  men  of  Nor- 
thumberland against  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  his 
brother  Tostig.  First  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
which  could  have  forced  them  to  submit,  he  listened  to  their 
complaints,  and  on  finding  they  were  well-founded,  condemned 
Tostig  to  the  loss  of  his  earldom,  and  conferred  it  on  the  son 
of  Alfgar,  whose  earldom  of  Mercia  was,  next  to  Harold's  own 
possessions,  the  most  powerful  in  the  kingdom.  The  Nor- 
thumbrians, instead  of  fighting  the  great  justiciary  of  the 
king,  found  him  a  just  and  gentle  judge.  He  won  over  the 
iiearts  of  a  great  county,  and  lost  the  affection  and  aid  of  an 
ambitious  and  unpatriotic  brother. 

But  his  regard  for  England  roused  various  enmities  abroad. 
William,  who  had  a  genius  for  hating,  hated  him  with  all  his 
might.  In  one  of  his  treaties  with  Edward,  the  English  earl 
had  given  two  of  his  nephews  as  hostages.  Edward  had  sent 
them  for  safe  custody  to  William,  and  William  kept  them 
long  after  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  executed.  Harold 
went  across  to  negotiate  for  the  release  of  his  relations,  and 
was  forced  by  a  storm  into  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.  Here 
he  was  seized  as  lawful  prize  by  the  Count  de  Ponthieu,  the 
small  potentate  on  whose  territory  he  had  landed.    He  was 
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stript  of  all  he  had,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  to  expedite 
his  ransom.  William  saw  his  advantage  in  this  incident,  and 
paid  the  sum  required.  Harold  proceeded  to  Kouen  to  thank 
his  benefactor,  and  the  great  English  earl  found  himself  the 
guest  of  his  hated  rival.  That  rival  affected  tlje  greatest 
kindness,  offered  him  his  sister  Adele  in  marriage,  and  having 
confidentially  told  him  of  Edward's  will  in  his  favour,  asked 
him  to  promise  his  assistance  when  the  throne  was  vacant, 
and  trust  to  his  gratitude  for  a  reward.  Harold  looked  round, 
and  saw  no  means  of  escape.  He  promised  all  that  was  asked, 
believing,  probably,  that  an  extorted  promise  has  no  validity ; 
and  was  even  persuaded  one  day  to  swear  that  he  would  be 
true  liegeman  to  the  duke.  An  ordinary  oath  was  not  thought 
much  of  while  it  depended  on  the  mere  honour  and  truthful- 
ness of  the  swearer,  but  William  prepared  a  sanction  for  th^ 
engagement  of  which  Harold  little  dreamed.  When  he  had 
said  the  words  of  the  oath,  a  cloth  was  removed  from  the 
table  over  which  he  had  stretched  his  hand,  and  a  basket  of 
boly  bones  and  other  relics  was  displayed.  An  oath  over  the 
remains  of  saints  and  martjTs  was  of  holier  binding  power 
than  any  other,  and  Harold  was  perplexed  in  mind.  Perhaps 
he  thought  of  applying  to  the  Church  for  a  dispensation^  but 
he  and  his  nation  were  so  mipopular  at  Home  that  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  the  friendship  of  the  Pope. 

Tlie  pontiffs  had  for  a  long  time  been  greatly  irritated  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  English  clergy.  Stigand  of  Canterbury, 
elected  by  his  priests  and  people  when  the  Norman  intruder 
was  expelled  in  1052,  had  applied  for  the  pallium,  the  sign  of 
his  episcopal  induction,  to  the  then  occupant  of  the  papal 
chair.  This  was  Benedict  the  Tenth,  who  was  about  to  ratify 
theEnglish  nomination  in  the  usual  manner,  when  the  emperor, 
who  still  considered  the  popes  his  servants,  dismissed  the 
Boman  pontiff,  as  being  appointed  without  his  sanction,  and 
installed  a  dependent  of  his  own  in  his  place.  Nicholas  the 
Second  reversed  all  the  acts  of  his  predecessor,  and  refused  the 
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canonical  institution  to  the  English  primate.  Stigand  therefore 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  without  it,  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  his  office  without  trouhling  himself  any  farther  ahout  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  and  nominee  of  the  German  Caesar.  But 
William  had  more  wisdom.  He  stationed  his  favourite  theo- 
logian, Laufranc,  the  hest  scholar  and  most  eloquent  teacher 
of  the  age,  at  the  apostolical  court ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
there  was  no  more  obedient  subject  or  warm  supporter  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  than  Nicholas  the  Second  of  Rome. 

§  23.  Meantime  Edward,  the  king-monk,  softened  towards 
his  countrymen  as  his  end  approached.  Perhaps  he  saw  the 
perils  that  hung  over  them  from  the  violence  and  harshness 
of  his  Norman  kinsman.  He  saw  Harold's  character  rising 
every  day,  and  on  his  death-bed  got  so  far  over  his  repugnance 
to  the  son  of  Godwin,  that  he  named  him  to  the  b^'standers 
as  the  person  to  whom  he  left  the  crown.  This  was  so  natural 
a  course  of  proceeding,  that  his  appointment  was  ratified  at 
once  by  the  national  voice ;  and  Harold,  on  the  day  aH^er 
Edward's  dtath,  was  publicly  declared  king  of  England,  and 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Stigand,  the  Archbishop, 
who  at  that  very  moment  was  at  open  enmity  with  the 
Pope.  There  could  be  no  real  grief  for  the  loss  of  so  useless 
a  sovereign  as  Edward,  but  it  was  felt  that  he  had  acted  as  a 
defence  against  the  storm  which  all  men  saw  was  about  to 
burst  upon  the  realm  ;  and  when  the  English  spirit  of  eccle- 
siastical independence  was  exchanged  in  a  few  years  for  the 
slavish  submission  which  characterized  the  early  Norman  occu- 
pation, the  follies  and  even  the  faults  of  the  last  legitimate 
king  were  lost  in  the  remembrance  of  his  monastic  virtues'. 
His  indolence,  cowardice,  and  neglect  of  all  the  duties  of  his 
station  were  elevated  by  priestly  adulation  into  alino»t  super- 
natural graces.  Popular  affection,  as  we  shall  see  in  n  future 
page,  in  the  same  manner  clothed  the  son  of  Cerdic  with  poli- 
tical virtues  to  which  he  could  make  no  pretence.  Statements 
were  pertinaciously  made  within  a  year  of  his  death  of  the 
amount  of  English  liberties  under  his  administration ;  and 
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documentsji,  at  a  later  period  called  the  Laws  of  King  Edward, 
were  forged  by  patriotic  antiquarians,  professing  to  contain 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  customs  of  his  time,  and  deriv- 
ing a  more  binding  authority  by  being  published  in  his  name. 
The  greatness  of  his  ancestors  and  the  cruelty  of  his  suc- 
cessors were  equally  favourable  to  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  weakest  of  our  ante-Norman  kings ;  and  while,  on  the 
one  side,  he  escaped  from  the  intrusive  clergy  the  title  of 
Saint,  and  from  the  English,  his  contemporaries,  the  less 
complimentary  nickname  of  the  Frivolous  or  Simple  (as  the 
blunt  simplicity  of  the  Gauls  would  have  called  him),  he 
is  still  known  in  our  almanacs  as  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  if 
Lis  peaceable  demise  before  the  days  of  trial  had  been  the 
only  cause  of  his  not  earning  the  martyr's  crown  on  behalf  of 
the  Komish  Church,  to  which  the  amalgamated  peoples  had 
become  equally  devoted. 

JjA^d^sj^bj^  of  Cil^ONOLiHl^r. 

A.D. 


A.D. 

638.  Ethelvrolf.  tton  of  Egbert,  Mstunes 
the  sovereignty  of  all  England, 
witli  the  kingdom  of  Wessez. 

858.  Ktliehvolf  grants  the  tithes  of 
England  to  the  Church. 

967.  Dealh  of  Kthelwolf,  who  ia  suc- 
ceeded by  his  iions  Ethelbald, 
Kthdbert,  Kthclred.  and  AllVed. 

872-897.  Alfred  the  dreat,  and  his 
Minguinary  coniests  with   the 

890.  Alfred  divides  the  kingdom  into 
counties. hundreds, ami  lit  liings. 

900.  l>eath  of  Alfred,  who  is  succeeded 
bjr  Edward  the  Elder. 

997--938  CoDiestd  of  Athelstane  with 
the  Panes,  Scotch,  and  Welsh. 

945.  Edmuod  I.  gives  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  to  llalcolra. 
King  of  Scots,  for  his  aa^stance 
against  the  Danes. 

9$1.  Duni»t«n,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

9ii,  Kdred,  the  first  who  was  styled 
King  of  Great  Britain. 

960.  Dunjitan  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

076-8.  Controversies  between  the  re- 
gular and  the  secular  clergy 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  tiie 
Hartrr. 


991.  llie  first  land-tax  in  England  ; 
and  figures  of  arithmetic  first 
introduced  in  England 
998-1008.  Kepeated  invu>ions  of  the 
Danes.  Ethelred  orders  a  ge- 
neral massacre,  wlicn  their 
countrymen  invade  tlie  king- 
dom, and  after  levying  licavy 
contributions,  subdue  u  great 
portion  of  the  kingdom. 

1018.  Bweyu,  the  Danish  hovereign, 
invades  Eiighuid.  and  af^er  re- 
peated victories  is  proclaimed 
king. 

1014.  Canute,  son  of  Sweyn,  pro- 
claimed king. 

1028-1038.  Canute  takes  the  title  of 
King  of  England,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  ac- 
quires the  surname  of  Great. 

1042.  Edwiird  the  Confessor  succeeds 
to  the  crown. 

1049.  Banit-hment  of  Earl  Godwin, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  Ids  estates. 

lOSl.  William.  Duke  of  Normandy, 
vis:ts  King  Edwnrd,  and  re^ 
ceive.H  a  promise  tliat  the 
crown  should  descend  to  him. 

1066.  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin, 
elected  to  the  crown. 
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THE  NORMAN  OCCUPATION. 
CHAPTER  I. 

WILLIAM    THE    COKQUEBOIl. 

FROM  A.t>.  1066  TO  A.D.  1087. 
CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIOMS. 

France  — Philip  I.,  the  Fair. 

Scotland. — Mulcolm  III.  (Canmorc). 

Popes. — Alexander  II.;  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand);  Victor  III. 


§  1.  Retrospect  of  the  Saxon  rule,  and  of  the  general  condition  of  ao- 
cietv. — §  2.  Existing  remains  of  the  Saxon  period. — §  3.  Etymology 
of  the  names  of  places  — §  4.  Accession  of  Harold,  and  claims  of 
William  of  Normandy,  who  assembles  his  fleets  and  annies. — 
§  6.  Harold's  preparations  for  resisting  the  Norman  invasion.  In- 
vasion of  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada.  But  lie  of  Stamford  Bridge. — 
§  6.  The  Norman  invasion.  William  lands  near  Tevensey  Castle. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans. — §  7.  Battle  of  Hastings. 
Death  of  Harold. — §  8.  Ketlections  on  the  battle  and  its  con- 
sequences. Coronation  of  William.  Massacre  attending  it. — 
§  9.  William's  arrival  in  London,  and  his  proceedings  for  subduing  tuid 
reconciling  the  p(*ople. — §  10.  The  widow  of  (lodwin  and  mother  of 
Harold  takes  refuge  in  Exeter.  Siege  of  Exeter,  and  flight  of 
Harold's  mother. — §  11.  TJesistance  made  to  the  Nonnans,  but  with- 
out combination  or  military  skill.  Their  devastating  canvr  and 
fero<*ions  cruelty.  Resistance  of  the  Saxon  clergy. — §  12.  Further 
inundations  of  the  Normans. — §  13.  Introduction  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  whole  kingdom  divided  among  the  Conqueror's  retainers 
in  manor.s-in-chief.  Ceremony  of  receiving  the  feud. — Amount 
of  a  knight's  fee.  Number  of  knights'  fees. — 4J  14.  Privileges  of 
the  Norman  nohility,  and  their  abuses. — §  15.  The  general  survey 
of  England  begun,  called  Doomsday.  The  nobility  and  .serfs. — 
§  16.  King  William's  military  array.  Despotism  of  the  times. — 
§  17.  War  with  France,  and  death  of  William.     His  character. 

§  1.  The  Ilomanized  Briton,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Dane  had 
now  Bettlud  down  iuto  an  undistinguishable  people  throughout 
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the  south  of  England.  In  the  north  there  was  still  a  Danish 
spirit  kept  alive  hy  freqaent  immigrations  of  the  original 
stock ;  hut  the  language  was  everywhere  radically  the  same, 
the  liahits  not  more  different  than  may  now  he  found  in  distant 
districts,  the  government  universally  acknowledged,  and  the 
laws,  hoth  Saxon  and  Danish,  administered  on  fixed  and  intel- 
ligible principles.  Our  national  pride  is  apt  to  make  us  look 
back  on  the  period  of  undisputed  Saxon  superiority  as  the 
palmiest  state  Old  England  knew.  But  a  little  closer  inquiry 
reveals  the  disagreeable  features  of  that  peculiar  era,  and 
makes  us  look  with  less  displeasure  on  the  next  great  incident 
in  our  history,  which  for  a  long  time  placed  the  Saxons  in  a 
subordinate  position,  and  changed  the  whole  character  of  the 
land.  It  was  high  time  for  a  change  ;  for  if  we  consider  the 
situation  of  affairs  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  people  since  the  first 
occupation  of  the  soil,  we  shall  see  that,  without  some  inter- 
mixture of  new  elements,  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  in  the  way 
of  cultivation  or  advancement. 

The  five  or  six  hundred  years  of  troubles  and  fights  among 
the  small  potentates  of  the  Heptarchy,  interspersed  with 
Danish  invasions  and  disputed  successions  to  the  crown,  had 
been  a  period  of  deterioration  in  many  respects.  When  a 
great  propraetor  lived  in  the  mansion  near  the  camp,  sur- 
rounded by  the  villas  and  gardens  of  his  officers ;  when  justice 
was  administered  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
courts,  and  the  franchises  and  privileges  granted  to  the  rising 
towns  were  guaranteed  by  the  irresistible  authority  of  the 
master  of  fifly  legions,  the  amenities  of  society  and  security 
of  life  and  property  were  greater  than  in  any  period  of  the 
succeeding  occupation.  The  great  cities  fell  into  ruin  when 
the  eagles  were  withdrawn ;  the  villas  were  buried  in  the  soil, 
and  are  every  day  discovered  by  the  plough  and  pickaxe,  and 
throwu  open  with  their  treasures  of  art  and  elegance  to  the 
admiration  of  the  present  time  ;  the  roads  became  choked,  the 
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rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  the  forests  resumed  their  reign ; 
and  at  the  most  flourishing  date  we  have  traversed  the  inha- 
l)itants  were  scattered  in  miserable  hamlets,  bound  to  the  soil 
by  the  debasing  institution  of  slavery.  Towns  themselves 
were  not  worthy  of  the  name,  for  the  number  of  heads  of  free 
families  was  so  small  as  to  reduce  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  within  the  walls  serfdom  was  almost  universal.  Dover, 
for  instance,  is  mentioned  as  having  only  forty-two  residents, 
Bedford  nine,  St.  Albans  forty-six,  and  Bristol  ten. 

The  land  had  got  into  few  hands.  We  have  seen  half  the 
kingdom  divided  between  the  five  members  of  one  family  ; 
and  though  they  of  course  did  not  occupy,  nor  in  a  legal 
sense  hold  the  whole  of  those  domains  in  personal  property, 
there  were  immense  tracts  of  country  dedicated  to  their  use, 
and  held  by  their  retainers,  while  the  franklins — who  were 
the  squires,  or  country  gentlemen  of  the  time — held  their 
estates  subject  to  some  acknowledgment  either  in  money  or 
service  to  the  king.  Surrounded  by  their  numerous  de- 
pendents— their  house-servants  and  farm-labourers — these 
freeholders  of  the  Saxon  blood  led  a  life  of  the  most  coai*se 
enjoyment,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the  Saxon  prior 
or  parish  priest,  who  was,  if  possible,  beneath  the  laymen  in 
knowledge  and  refinement.  Vast  festivals,  where  oxen  and 
sheep,  and  goats  and  deer  smoked  \\\H>n  the  rough  board, 
were  followed  by  drinking  bouts  such  as  amazed  the  visitors 
from  any  other  nation,  except  the  Danes,  who  excelled  the 
thirstiest  of  the  Saxons  in  the  quantity  they  could  swallow. 
Cudgel-playing,  wrestling,  chasing  the  boar,  breaking  each 
other's  heads,  and  occasionally  taking  each  other's  lives,  diver- 
sified their  orgies ;  but  the  national  vice,  brutal  and  uncon- 
cealed, because  not  considered  degrading,  was  intoxication. 
Animal  courage,  a  spirit  of  personal  indqjendence,  and  a  de- 
termination not  to  be  tyrannized  over,  were  the  counter- 
balancing virtues  to  those  savage  characteristics ;  but  little 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  people  who  considered  eating  and 
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drinking  the  supreme  good,  and  submitted  to  Sweyn  or 
Canute,  or  reinstated  their  own  legitimate  princes,  without 
either  a  feeling  of-  humiliation  in  one  case,  or  triumph  in  the 
other.  They  thought  England  was  superlatively  happy  so 
long  as  they  were  not  stinted  in  their  beer. 

§  2.  Before  we  go  on  to  the  overthrow  of  this  state  of 
things,  let  us  point  ont  a  few  tokens  by  which  the  prevailing 
Saxondom  of  our  country  may  be  known.  We  spoke  of  the 
barrows  on  the  downs,  and  the  monuments  of  Stonehenge,  as 
relics  of  the  ancient  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion,  and 
of  the  towns  ending  in  "  Chester,"  or  syllables  of  similar  sound 
(derived  from  castra),  as  commemorative  of  the  Roman  power. 
The  Saxons,  however,  left  their  marks  far  more  widely  scat- 
tered in  the  names  of  places  with  which  we  are  all  familiar ; 
so  that  in  travelling  through  the  country  we  can  tell  to  which 
of  all  our  earliest  predecessors  we  are  indebted  for  the  villages 
an<l  ancient  clearings  that  charm  us  on  the  way.  To  the  next 
race  of  invaders  we  are  indebted  for  the  majestic  fabrics  de- 
voted to  religion,  and  the  castellated  houses  which  were 
symbols  of  the  solidity  and  grandeur  of  the  empire  their 
owners  hoped  to  found.  The  Gothic  cathedrals  and  Norman 
towers  which  give  such  beauty  to  the  landscape,  represent  the 
superiority  in  refinement  and  skill  of  the  people  who  built 
them,  but  the  frequency  of  the  Saxon  hamlets  shows  in 
which  race  the  predominance  of  number  was  to  be  found. 
The  gentry  for  a  hundred  and  fifby  years  was  Norman,  but 
the  nation  was  always  Saxon. 

§  3.  Whenever  you  find  a  termination  in  "field,"  or 
**  feld,"  you  may  consider  it  was  at  one  time  a  small  collection 
of  huts  in  the  felled  or  cleared-out  portion  of  a  wood.  Mans- 
field and  Sheffield,  and  a  hundred  others,  are  examples  of  this. 
Chesterfield  represents  a  small  settlement  near  an  ancient 
Roman  station.  The  absence  of  a  bridge  and  the  convenient 
passage  of  a  river  is  shown  by  the  ending  in  ford.  A  situa- 
tion by  the  water  side  is  also  proved  by  the  termination 
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Roman  Provinx'es. 
Cantii   


Regni         ) 
Atrebatii  j  ' 

Dol)uni         \ 
Bclgai  ( 

Durotripps  i 
Damnoiili    / 


Catiouclilani ) 
Trinobantes  j 


Parisi 
Bnpintcs 
Gadeni 
Otadeni 


Saxon  IIeptarchy. 
Kent 


"  bourne,"  or  the  sheltered  valley  by  "  dene,'*  or  "  don  :'*  in 
the  still  umbrageous  thickets,  by  "  hurst,"  like  Lyndhurst, 
and  others  in  the  New  Forest ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  a 
descriptive  meaning  is  attached  to  the  names  ending  in 
"ham,"  "ley,"  or  "  leigh,"  "burg,"  or  "bury,"  "stone," 
"stoke,"  "worth,"  "holt,"  "sted,"  and  "  thorp."  Compare 
these  with  the  "raonts"  and  "villei,"  the  "bels"  and 
"  beaus  "  of  the  Norman  nomenclature,  and  you  will  see  how 
slight  the  impression  of  the  foreign  occupation  on  the  names 
of  towns  and  districts.* 

*  It  may  be  nseful  to  8how  at  a  plance  the  clianpes  introduced  by  the 
successive  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  the  greater  divisioiis  of  the  land.*  We 
therefore  subjoin  tlu*.  kingdom  as  it  was  divided  at  the  different  {teriods 
previous  to  the  Norman  conquest : — 

English  Counties. 
Kent. 

Sussex  and  Surrey. 

V 

/  Berks,    Southampton, 
Wilts,  Somerset, 
DorM.*t,  Devon,  and 
pari  of  (^oniwail. 

}  Essex,  Middlesex,  and 
(    part  of  Herts. 

Lancaster,  York, 
('umln'rland,  West- 
moreliiiid,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland. 

( Norfolk,  Suffolk, 

I    Camhridge,  and  Isle 

(    of  Ely. 

Gloucester,  Hereford, 
Chester,  Stafford, 
Worcester,  Oxfor  d, 
Salop,  Warwick, 
Derby,  Leicester, 
Bucks,  Northampton, 
Notts,  Lincoln, 
Bedford,  Rutland, 
Huntingdon,  pari  of 
Hcrt«« 


South  Saxons 


W^est  Saxons 


East  Saxons 


Iceni 


Coritani 
Comavii 
Silures  (partly) 
Catieuchlani  (partly) 


Northumbria. 


East  Angles 


Mercia 
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§  4.  But  now  the  final  addition  to  our  English  ancestry  was 
about  to  take  place.  Harold  was  crowned  king  on  the  sixth 
of  Janutiry,  1066,  and  made  preparations  at  once  for  the  oppo- 
sition which  was  certain  to  arise.  William  heard  the  news  of 
Edward's  death  and  Harold's  coronation  by  the  same  mes- 
senger, and  vowed  vengeance  on  the  friend  who  had  deceived 
him,  and  the  perjured  rebel  who  had  forgotten  his  oath  upon 
the  holy  relics,  and  had  usurped  his  throne.  He  summoned 
assistance  from  all  quarters,  and  from  all  quarters  it  came. 
The  French  king  encouraged  the  preparations  for  the  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  in  the  pleasing  certainty  that  if  the  expe- 
dition succeeded,  it  Would  keep  his  dangerous  vast^al  occupied 
for  many  years ;  if  it  failed,  it  would  deliver  him  from  his 
neiglibourhood  altogether,  and  make  the  lapsed  State  of  Nor- 
mandy a  prize  of  tho  French  crown.  England,  even  at  that 
early  period,  had  the  dangerous  reputation  of  great  wealth 
and  perfect  openness  to  attack.  All  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
time,  all  the  spendthrift  gentlemen,  and  ambitious  artisans, 
and  discontented  soldiers,  and  ruined  gamblers,  down  to 
stable-boys  and  feeders  of  hounds,  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
service  of  William.  But  William  was  too  sagacious  a  man  to 
rely  on  such  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  the  scum  of  field 
and  town,  and  applied  to  higher  quarters  for  aid.  He  still 
had  the  learned  Lan franc  at  his  right  hand,  and  Laufranc's 
eagerness  for  ecclesiastic  supremacy  was  second  only  to  that 
of  the  notorious  Hildebrand,  who  was  now  Pope,  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  the  Seventh.  The  English  Stigand  still  ex- 
ercised his  archiepiscopal  authority  without  the  ratification  of 
St.  Peter ;  the  English  clergj'  gave  obedience  to  the  intrusive 
prelate,  and  the  English  commonalty  had  lost  their  reverence 
for  the  monks  and  friars  who  had  acted  as  the  trumpeters 
and  defenders  of  the  claims  of  Home.  William's  expedition 
was  therefore  blest  as  if  it  had  been  a  crusade  against  the 
unbelievers,  and  holy  banners  were  presented  to  the  host, 
with  relics  of  miraculous  power  embroidered  on  the  silk.     All 
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the  ambitious  and  discontented  churchmen  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  ambitious  and  discontented  laity.  Rich  churches 
were  promised  to  them  in  the  fat  fields  of  England.  Monas- 
teries of  great  income  were  offered  to  priors  and  abbots  on  con- 
dition of  their  raising  and  arming  a  certain  number  of  their 
retainers  for  the  voyage ;  and,  when  nine  months  were  passed 
in  levying,  clothing,  drilling,  and  encouraging  the  motley 
multitude  of  nobles,  adventurers,  priests,  serfs,  handicraftsmen, 
and  professional  robbers  and  partisans,  the  fleet  was  assembled 
at  St.  Valery,  the  relics  of  the  patron  saint  of  that  town  were 
carried  in  grand  procession  through  the  camp,  and  procured 
them  a  favourable  wind.  The  expeditibn  embarked  in  four 
hundred  vessels  of  considerable  size  and  two  thousand  boats : 
and  it  may  show  the  small  scale  on  which  ship-building  was 
carried  on,  when  we  learn  that  the  cavaliy  amounted  to  only 
four  thousand,  the  infantry  to  twelve  thousand,  and  that  the 
crews,  sutlera,  and  followers  of  all  kinds  included,  the  in- 
vaders did  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

§  5.  Harold  had  a  fleet  which  might  have  met  the  hostile 
vessels,  and  an  army  which  might  have  prevented  the  landing. 
But  there  was  treason  in  the  English  camps.  Tostig,  the 
brother  whom  Harold's  sepse  of  justi'^e  had  ejected  from  his 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  landed  in  his  ancient  possessions 
supported  by  an  army  of  Norwegians  and  Flemings.  When 
he  was  defeated,  and  found  safety  in  the  court  of  Malcolm 
of  Scotland,  a  great  Norwegian  king,  of  the  name  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  appeared  with  a  new  expedition  on  the  eastern 
shore,  and  put  the  troops,  who  had  been  hurriedly  led 
against  him,  to  flight.  Harold  of  England  was  disturbed 
by  the  intelligence  of  this  new  attack.  It  came  upon  him 
while  he  was  making  his  preparations  to  give  a  reception  to 
his  Norman  rival;  and,  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  bis 
motions,  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the  Norsemen  in  York- 
shire, and  get  back  in  time  to  resist  his  other  enemy.  The 
march  was  rapid,  and  the  success  complete.     Hardrada,  the 
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invader,  was  killed  in  a  great  battle  near  Stamford  Bridge, 
his  followers  were  mercilessly  pursued,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of 
September  would  have  been  considered  the  happiest  day  of 
Harold's  life — as  it  for  ever  extinguished  the  hostility  of  the 
Scandinavians — if  he  had  not  learned  in  a  short  time  that 
three  days  after  his  victory  a  landing  had  been  effected  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  and  that  William  and  all  his  host  were  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pevensey. 

§  6.  Pevensey  Castle  has  had  the  peculiar  fortune  of  having 
been  a  Roman  encampment,  a  Saxon  "  burg,"  and  a  Norman 
"  tower."  Something  in  its  situation  pointed  it  out  to  those 
three  warlike  peoples  as  a  position  of  defence ;  and  accordingly 
William  rested  under  the  old  Eoman  walls,  which  contained 
the  old  Saxon  keep,  and  waited  to  see  what  his  competitor 
would  do.  He  made  as  little  hostile  demonstration  as  pos- 
sible, and  endeavoured  to  establish  his  claim  as  legitimate 
heir  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  is  probable  he  resolved  to 
receive  the  attack  of  Harold,  and  put  the  whole'  quarrel  on 
the  arbitrament  of  one  great  battle,  and  therefore  he  rejoiced 
greatly  when,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  Octobei*, 
he  saw  the  dust-covered  banners  and  toil-worn  followers  of  the 
English  king  present  themselves  on  the  brow  of  the  oppo- 
site range  of  hills.  Harold  had  marched  without  stopping  in 
dearch  of  his  foe.  News  had  reached  him  in  York  of  the 
Norman  landing,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  had  traversed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  an  army  triumphing,  indeed,  in 
its  recent  victory,  but  thinned  by  its  losses  in  the  field,  and 
weakened  by  fatigue.  The  difference  between  the  two  men 
is  shown  in  the  fev  anecdotes  recorded  of  them  at  this  time. 
William,  in  springing  on  shore,  had  fallen  on  his  face.  The 
presage  would  have  been  discouraging,  and  might  have 
weakened  the  hopes  of  his  men.  He  grasped  the  soil  with 
both  hands,  and  said  by  this  formal  action  he  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom.  He  rested  with  wise  delay  in  the  situation 
he  bad  first  seized,  and  drew  up  his  fieet  in  safety,  in  case  of  a 
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reverse.  Harold,  on  the  other  hand,  was  impetuous  and  in- 
considerate. His  advisers  pressed  him  to  halt  in  London,  and 
gather  all  the  strength  of  the  realm,  and  refresh  his  exhausted 
companions.  He  considered  a  moment's  delay  treason  to 
his  crown,  and  pressed  on.  When  they  came  within  sight 
of  the  regular  tents  and  wide-spread  array  of  the  Normans, 
the  English  king  was  again  advised  to  retreat  upon  his  sup- 
porters, and  lay  waste  the  country.  "  Qt)d  hath  g^ven  me 
this  land  to  defend  and  cherish,  not  to  injure  and  destroy," 
said  the  patriotic  Englishman  hut  unscientific  commander, 
and  resolved  on  an  immediate  assault. 

All  night  long  the  camps  were  awake  with  expectation ; 
the  Normans,  we  are  told,  spending  the  hours  of  darkness  in 
prayer  and  religious  services,  the  English  in  drunkenness  and 
riot.  We  are  to  take  the  accounts  we  find  of  the  vanquished 
people  with  some  reii^rvation,  knowing  how  hitter  for  a  long 
time  against  them  was  the  feeling  of  the  monkish  historians. 
To  them  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  statement  that  when 
William  sent  his  rival  a  cartel  of  defiance  to  decide  the 
quarrel  by  single  combat,  and  denounced  him,  by  his  herald, 
as  a  peijurer,  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  Harold  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  was  conscience«stricken  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  broken  oath  and  unchristian  disobedience.  But  there 
was  no  sign  of  despondency  or  regret  when  the  battle 
was  joined. 

§  7.  It  was  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of 
October  that  the  fatal  struggle  began.  The  English  with  axe 
and  spear  poured  across  the  narrow  valley,  and  were  received 
by  flights  of  arrows  from  yews  and  cross-bows.  Still  the  un- 
wavering lines  pressed  on,  and  nothing  seemed  able  to  resist 
their  advance.  William  ordered  a  feigned  retreat,  and  the 
English  pursued  in  disorder.  Then  the  well-trained  bands 
turned  upon  them.  Horsemen  with  flashing  sword  and 
waving  plume  dispersed  over  the  field,  and  dashed  against  the 
broken  columns.     Still  there  was  no  thought  of  yielding. 
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The  English  turned  on  their  assailants ;  William  had  three 
horses  killed  under  him  ;  and  after  nine  hours'  fighting,  when 
the  autumn  sun  b^an  to  get  behind  the  hills,  the  carnage 
was  going  on  unchecked.  Harold  himself  was  gathering  a 
bodj  of  horsemen  round  the  royal  standard  to  pour  down 
upon  the  Normans.  He  was  pointing  with  his  sword,  and 
saying  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  when  an  arrow  pierced 
his  eye,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  Onward  hurried  the 
Normans  to  capture,  the  English  to  defend;  crowds  fell 
all  around,  and  thousands  kept  advancing  to  the  ground.  At 
last  a  cry  was  raised — "Harold  is  killed !" — and  the  English 
hope  was  broken.  Harold,  his  brothers,  his  companions,  all 
the  proud  leaders  of  his  army,  had  fallen  in  that  narrow  ring ; 
and  when  his  soldiers  were  dispersed,  and  the  Norman  cavalry 
parsued  them  wldle  daylight  lasted,  the  heaps  that  covered 
his  body  were  thrown  aside,  and  with  great  difficulty  the 
features  of  the  defeated  king  were  recognised.  Wlien 
William  was  certified  of  his  rival's  fate,  he  knew  that  the 
object  of  his  expedition  was  attained,  and  that  a  new  dynasty 
was  seated  on  the  English  throne. 

In  parting  with  Harold,  we  are  to  remember  that  he  was 
the  object  of  two  very  different  feelings  among  the  persons 
by  whom  his  character  is  described.  The  English  saw  in  him 
the  last  representative  of  Saxon  independence ;  the  men  of 
the  Conquest  saw  in  him  the  last  rebel  against  the  Norman 
power.  But  neither  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  nor  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies  can  altogether  hide  his  true  features 
from  our  view.  He  was  bold,  impulsive,  and  generous ;  his 
personal  bearing  was  frank  and  open  ;  great  in  council,  great 
in  battle,  he  was  no  less  distinguished  in  the  banqueting- 
hall.  His  rudeness  of  manner,  compared  to  the  artificial 
stateliness  already  cultivated  in  France,  endeared  him  the  more 
to  his  homespun  neighbours  by  its  resemblance  to  their  own. 
And  when  the  griefs  of  the  new  occupation  began,  and  the 
population  compared  the  genial  warmth  and  hearty  patriotism 
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of  the  late  king  with  the  foreign  habits  and  cold  reserve  of 
their  present  masters,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  Harold  be- 
came a  kind  of  hero  in  their  eyes,  on  whose  life  or  death  the 
whole  fortunes  of  the  land  had  depended.  The  beautiful 
l^end  which  tells  us  that  be  was  only  identified  among  the 
heaps  of  slain  by  which  he  was  surrounded  by  the  fond  eyes 
of  the  lady  he  loved  (called,  from  her  graceful  form,  the 
Swan*s-ueck),  was  perhaps  only  an  embodiment  of  the 
national  afiPection  which  for  a  long  time  rested  more  warmly 
on  this  son  of  the  Saxon  swine-herd  than  on  any  of  our 
kings. 

§  8.  It  is  a  paltry  excuse  offered  for  the  defeat  of  our  fore- 
fathers at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  that  they  had  neither  bow- 
men nor  cavalry.  The  question  immediately  occurs,  why  had 
not  they?  The  nation  which  does  not  keep  itself  on  an 
equality  in  military  skill  and  materiel  with  its  neighbours  is 
already  half  subdued ;  and  as  in  ancient  times  the  Danes  made 
their  landings  because  the  Saxons  had  neglected  their  ships, 
those  imitators  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  had  now  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  overthrow  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Normans.  For  a  while,  as  if  unconscious  of  their  permanent 
inferiority  in  strength  and  arms,  they  made  a  show  of 
national  resistance  anv\  elected  Edgar  Atheling,  a  nephew 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  be  their  king.  But  there  was 
disunion  and  disorder  everywhere.  Morcar  and  Edwin,  the 
Earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  were  disappointed  that 
their  claims  to  the  crown  were  postponed  to  those  of  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  who  merely  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  of 
royal  blood.  They  retired  into  their  provinces,  and  lefl  the 
general  cause  undefended.  Stigand,  the  archbishop,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Kentish  spearpen  and  fighting 
priests.  He  had  little  to  hope  for  from  the  intrusive  king 
who  was  so  high  in  favour  with  the  Pope ;  and  when  his 
followers  laid  down  their  arms  on  William's  agreeing  to  leave 
them  in  possession  of  the  liberties  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
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the  fiery  primate  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  troops  which  were  still  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  prepared  to  make  a  last  effort  to  retrieve  the 
disaster  of  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

When  Kent  was  subdued  and  occupied,  the  conquest  of 
the  south  of  England  was  secure.  But  William  displayed  his 
usual  'caution.  Sending  detachments  to  seize  the  harbours  on 
the  coast,  he  advanced  in  person  by  way  of  Berks,  crossed  the 
Thames  by  the  ford  at  Wallingford,  and  leaving  London  un- 
assailed,  encamped  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  at  Berk- 
hampstead  in  Hertfordshire.  From  this  point  he  guarded 
the  north  and  west.  No  provisions  or  reinforcements  could 
reach  the  beleaguered  city  from  the  men  of  Norfolk  or  of  the 
midland  counties,  and  the  English  within  the  walls,  surprised 
at  the  result  of  so  distant  an  operation,  felt  the  effects  of  it 
in  hunger  and  discouragement.  They  sent  at  last  a  deputa- 
tion to  ask  for  terms,  and  a  member  of  this  mission  was 
Stigand  himself,  who  probably  saw  the  hopelessness  of  farther 
opposition.  William  promised  protection  and  peace;  and 
when  the  envoys  were  satisfied  with  this  declaration,  the 
Norman  removed  his  camp  to  St.  Albans,  devastating  every- 
thing on  his  way.  From  this  new  position  he  sent  on  strong 
bodies  of  his  men  to  prepare  for  his  reception  in  London. 
They  pulled  down  or  burned  many  houses  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames,  and  built  a  strong  turreted  residence  on  the  site 
now  known  as  the  Tower ;  and  when  all  was  safe,  and  his  coun- 
sellors persuaded  him — not  very  unwilling  to  be  persuaded — 
to  take  the  name  of  king,  he  made  his  entry  into  the  city, 
and  on  Christmas  Day  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey 
by  the  hands  of  Eldred,  Archbishop  of  York.  Stigand  of  Can- 
terbury declined, pr>  was  not  permitted,  to  perform  the  duty,  and 
was  saved  the  grief  and  alarm  which  fell  upon  all  the  atten- 
dants on  the  ceremony.  Exclamations  of  applause  by  the  mul- 
titudes within  were  mistaken — whether  wilfully  or  not — by  the 
guards  on  the  outside  as  an  outcry  of  defiance.     They  drew 
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their  swords,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  church,  slaying 
the  unhappy  spectators  on  every  side.  Houses  in  the  meantime 
were  set  on  fire  and  pillaged ;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
glare  of  coniiagration,  and  the  cries  and  groans  of  his  wounded 
people,  that  William  swore  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the 
land,  and  to  govern  the  nation  with  justice  and  mercy. 

His  conduct  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  massacre  than 
the  oath.  Leaving  the  southern  part  of  England  strongly  gar- 
risoned, he  took  over  a  portion  of  his  army  to  his  hereditary 
state,  and  eioployed  them  in  the  support  of  his  continental 
objects.  There  were  not  wanting,  however,  people  who  gave 
a  worse  reason  for  his  absence  from  England  so  soon  after  the 
descent.  They  said  he  left  administrators  so  harsh  and 
grasping  that  they  wei*e  sure  to  outrage  the  nation's  feelings, 
and  give  him  an  excuse  for  the  oppressions  he  had  so  solenmly 
promised  to  restrain.  Whether  this  was  the  intention  of  his 
absence  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  before  many  months  were 
over  the  tyranny  of  his  brother  Odo,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
whom  he  had  left  as  his  representative,  and  the  other  nobles 
who  had  remained  behind,  worked  the  people  to  a  state  of 
frenzy.  All  the  native  leaders  who  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous in  William's  absence  were  carried  with  him  as  hostagea, 
and  the  popular  indignation  having  no  chief  to  direct  it  into 
proper  channels,  ran  wildly  into  every  excess.  The  men  of 
Kent  endeavoured  to  give  Dover  into  the  hands  of  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  who  had  made  so  disgraceful  an  appearance  in  the 
town  in  the  days  of  Edward ;  for  everything  was  forgotteu 
save  that  he  was  now  at  war  with  William.  But  the  Norman 
garrison  repulsed  the  assault,  and  Eustace  made  an  ignomi- 
nious peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  allies.  They  called  on  their 
ancient  enemies  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  to  come  to  the 
rescue ;  they  invoked  also  the  assistance  of  the  still  un- 
subdued parts  of  the  country  extending  from  Boston  to  the 
Tweed ;  but  the  Cambrians  were  defeated,  and  the  selfish 
Northumbrians  remained  indifierent.      Hiots   broke  out  in 
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many  quarters,  and  William,  bearing  of  the  general  discon- 
tent, and  determining  to  reap  a  fresh  harvest  of  blood  and 
treasure,  hoisted  his  flag  with  the  three  lions  once  more  in 
his  galley,  and  returned  with  fresh  adventurers  to  the  land  he 
had  engaged  to  govern. 

§  9.  On  arriving  in  London,  he  looked  to  the  state  of  his 
citadels,  the  Tower,  Castle  Baynard,  and  Montfichet,  and 
erected  stone-throwing  machines  on  the  flat  roofs  of  them  all. 
He  strengthened  their  garrisons,  and  prepared  to  extend  his 
power.  But  first  he  showed  some  of  the  subtle  cunning  for 
which  his  countrymen  were  as  much  renowned  as  for  courage. 
He  feasted  his  people  on  Christmas  Day  without  distinction 
of  race  or  language.  Norman  lords  and  English  bishops  were 
all  received- with  the  same  kiss  of  favour,  and  while  they  were 
delighted  with  this  friendly  disposition,  they  were  further 
thrown  off  their  guard  by  a  promise  he  made  by  royal  pro- 
clamation that  they  should  be  ruled  by  the  laws  of  their 
ancient  kings,  that  the  son  should  succeed  to  the  father's 
lands,  and  that  no  Norman  should  do  them  harm.  London  was 
won  over  by  these  declarations,  and  William  was  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  ambitious  plans  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

§  10.  The  widow  of  Godwin  and  mother  of  Harold  had 
thrown  herself,  with  all  her  gold  and  jewels,  into  the  town  of 
Exeter.  The  townsmen  had  sworn  to  defend  her  in  her  ex- 
tremity, and  now  refused  admission  to  the  Norman  arnny, 
even  after  the  magistrates  had  delivered  hostages  for  its  sur- 
render. William  ordered  one  of  the  hostages  to  have  his  eyes 
torn  out  in  the  sight  of  the  citizens,  and  the  siege  began.  It 
lasted  eighteen  days,  and  then  treachery  aided  the  assailants. 
The  mother  of  Harold  escaped  with  a  few  of  the  other  women 
to  the  seaside,  and  embarked  for  Flanders.  We  hear  no  more 
of  this  widow  of  the  great  earl.  She  must  now  have  been 
very  old,  for  we  are  told  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Danish 
chiefbain  whom  her  husband  led  in  safety  in  the  first  invasion 
of  King  Sweyn.    The  castle  of  Kougemont  was  built  to  keep 
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Exeter  in  awe,  and  tbe  tide  of  conquest  flowed  onwai'd  to  the 
west.  Cornwall  was  quickly  overrun,  and  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Britons  and  Saxons  was  enveloped  in  the  same  calamity. 
William's  wife,  Matilda,  was  enriched,  at  her  own  request,  with 
the  spoils  of  a  noble  Saxon ;  and  the  chronicler  adds  the 
malicious  circumstance  that  the  man  who  was  now  given  into 
her  power,  impoverished  and  enslaved,  had  had  the  audacity, 
at  the  court  of  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  to  refuse  her 
hand  in  marriage. 

§  11.  Resistance  was  made  without  combination,  and  battles 
were  fought  without  skill.  The  son  of  Harold  raised  his 
followers  in  Gloucestershire,  but  the  party  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
though  equally  opposing  the  Norman,  refused  to  aid.  They 
were  crushed  separately,  and  retired  beyond  the  Hmits  of  the 
conquest.  Those  limits  now  extended  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  York.  Northward  of  that  walled  and  garrisoned  town 
there  was  a  courageous  population  which  had  hitherto  felt 
none  of  the  sufferings  of  the  war.  But  their  full  proportion 
was  now  to  come,  and  they  prepared  manfully  for  the  assault. 

At  first,  appearances  were  in  their  favour.  They  harassed 
small  bodies  of  the  enemy,  cut  off  their  supplies,  surprised 
them  by  their  rapidity,  and  so  disheartened  some  of  the 
Norman  leaders,  that  they  left  the  savage  and  inhospitable 
land,  where  they  could  neither  terrify  the  soldier  nor  win 
over  the  peasant,  and  returned  to  their  hawks  and  hounds, 
their  pleasant  castles  and  obedient  dependents  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Orne.  A  Danish  army  lan4ed  to  the 
aid  of  the  Northumbrian  chiefs,  whose  connexion  with  their 
original  settlement  had  never  been  entirely  broken ;  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  invaders  established  in  Durham  was 
attacked  and  killed,  York  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  Saxons,  and  Edgar  Atheling  was  there  to  give 
them  the  sanction  of  his  legal  claims  and  thoroughly  English 
name.  How  William  stormed  and  raged  on  receipt  of  this 
intelligence  we  are  not  told,  but  his  actions  in  no  long  time 
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showed  the  effect  it  produced.  His  orders  were  no  longer  to 
subdue,  and  then  to  protect,  but  to  slay,  to  burn,  and  destroy. 
From  the  Humber  to  the  Tees — the  great  rich  district  which 
comprises  the  whole  extent  of  Yorkshire — he  spared  neither 
house  nor  farm,  man  nor  child.  The  devastation  was  so 
complete,  that  it  continued  a  wilderness  for  sixty  years. 
Pushing  his  destructive  forces  northward  to  the  Tyne,  the 
same  spectacle  was  continued.  There  was  no  quarter  given, 
no  pity  shown  for  young  or  old ;  and  when  at  last  the  deso- 
lated Northumberland  and  exhausted  York  were  stripped  of 
wealth  and  occupants,  the  ferocious  Conqueror  returned  to 
London  to  take  measures  to  reward  his  friends  and  punish 
his  surviving  enemies.  There  now  pressed  upon  the  whole 
population  the  severity  of  martial  law.  On  every  commanding 
position  a  strong  fortress  was  built,  which  assumed  to  be  the 
dwelling-house  of  a  noble,  but  was  in  reality  a  garrison  against 
the  people.  The  hamlets  were  watched  as  if  on  the  eve  of 
insurrection,  and,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  under  the  eye  of 
their  inspectors,  when  the  vesper-bell  rang  at  eight  o*clock, 
they  were  forced  to  keep  in-doors,  and  extinguish  their  fires. 
This  is  called  the  curfew-bell,  and  in  many  parishes  is  sounded 
at  the  present  day.  But  these  are  perhaps  pardonable  pre- 
cautions, and  such  as  are  adopted  in  ^11  cases  of  invasion  and 
occupation.  But  the  pretence  of  legitimate  possession  was 
only  a  thin  veil  under  which  the  real  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  concealed.  Taxes,  among  others  the  Dane-geld, 
or  original  bequest  to  pacify  the  Danes,  were  now  imposed  on 
the  natives,  equaUy  of  Saxon  and  Danish  descent,  to  pacify 
the  new  aggressors. 

The  mask  of  moderation  was  thrown  off.  The  Englishman 
knew  what  be  had  to  expect ;  the  Norman  knew  how  far  he 
might  go.  There  was  no  protection  for  the  one,  no  restraint 
for  the  other.  The  adventmer,  who  had  leftiiis  own  coimtry 
but  three  years  before  in  the  humble  capacity  of  groom  or 
barber,  now  sat  in  state  in  his  strong-walled  tower,  amply  sup- 
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plied  with  proyisions  from  the  granaries  of  the  yanquished  land- 
owners, and  reyelling  in  wine  purchased  with  English  gold. 
Not  imfrequentlj  a  family  appeared,  starving  and  destitute  at 
his  gate,  imploring  hread — imploring  him  to  accept  them  in 
slavery  that  they  might  he  fed  and  clothed ;  and  the  petitioner 
in  this  case  was  the  franklin  of  other  days,  the  light-hearted 
English  freeholder  who  had  seen  his  fields  ruined,  his  house 
burnt,  his  wife  and  daughters  driven  for  safety  into  the  woods, 
and  now  he  was  glad  to  preserve  their  miserable  remains  of 
life  by  selling  the  freedom  they  could  not  defend,  and  sinking 
them  into  the  servants  and  victims  of  the  low-bred  foreigner 
who  had  exchanged  the  razor  or  currycomb  for  the  sword. 
English  ladies,  beautiful  and  young,  were  given,  almost  in 
derision,  to  the  menials  of  the  conquest.  The  three  daughters 
of  Simon,  the  son  of  Thorn,  who  had  held  the  manors  of 
Ellerton  and  Todewich,  were  bestowed  by  Renouf  Meschines, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
on  a  man-at-arms,  a  person  called  Crookhands,  and  an 
attendant  of  his  own. 

When  famine  and  pestilence  filled  all  men's  hearts  with 
dread,  when  the  survivors  were  either  so  few  or  so  terrified 
that  they  could  not  bury  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  the 
national  spirit  gave  way.  Morcar  and  other  chiefs  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  Norman  cause.  Even  Edgar,  who  had 
been,  crowned  at  York,  did  homage  for  life  and  land,  but 
fearing  some  treachery,  or  at  least  disliking  his  position,  he 
fied  before  long  across  the  border,  and  was  kindly  received  by 
the  Scottish  Malcolm.  He  was  kindly  thought  of  also  in  the 
midst  of  his  weaknesses  and  failures  by  his  forgiving  country- 
men. He  was  young  and  beautiful,  they  said,  and  of  the 
true  and  ancient  race — "  the  beste  kind  that  Englande  hadde 
to  be  kyng." 

The  only  true  spirit  of  independence  was  shown  by  the 
English  Church.  Eldred  of  York,  resenting  the  tyrannies  of 
the  stranger,  appeared  before  WiUiam,  and  solenmly  withdrew 
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the  blessing  he  had  pronounced  at  his  coronation.  Stigand, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  continued  hier  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  domination  advanced  by  the  Pope,  and  the  lower* 
clergy  followed  these  great  examples.  Hereward,  the  last  of 
the  English  patriots,  marshalliug  his  men  in  the  impenetrable 
marshes  of  Cambridgeshire,  received  these  potent  auxiliaries 
in  his  camp  of  refuge.  Bishops,  and  priests,  and  expelled 
peasants,  and  ruined  gentry,  all  gathered  to  the  only  remain- 
ing spot  on  which  the  Norman  commands  had  no  power. 
Hereward  was  worthy  of  his  supporters  and  his  cause. 
Although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Wallace,  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  exaggerated  his  acts  and  virtues, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  require 
nothing  but  opportunity  to  make  themselves  truly  great. 
His  success  and  vigour  for  a  long  time  kept  up  the  hopes  of 
the  oppressed ;  and  when  at  last,  after  having  yielded  to 
William  at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  and  dispersed  his  fol- 
lowers, he  was  basely  and  treacherously  slain,  the  voice  of 
opposition  was  silent  in  the  land.  A  few  years  after  this 
(1074),  the  intruders  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
Hereford  and  Norfolk  disobeyed  the  king,  and  trusted  to  the 
Danes  and  discontented  English  for  aid  in  their  resistance  to 
his  authority.  In  this  they  were  joined  by  the  greatest  of 
the  English  chiefs,  the  gallant  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  had  been  taken  into  favour  by  William,  and  treated  with 
unusual  consideration.  The  native  element  was  too  strong 
in  him  to  be  controlled  by  Norman  blandishments  when  he 
perceived  a  chance  of  shaking  off  the  foreigner's  yoke.  When 
the  furious  king  had  cnished  the  rebellion,  he  reaped  a  double 
harvest  from  the  subjugation  of  both  the  parties  concerned 
in  it.  The  Normans  he  attached  to  his  cause  by  pardon  and 
advancement — ^there  was  a  spirit  of  combination  among  them 
which  it  was  dangerous  to  offend.  But  on  the  Englishman 
the  pitiless  law  was  let  loose.  Waltheof  perished  by  the  axe, 
and  the  hapless  population  looked  on  him  as  their  champion, 
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and  felt,  when  their  masters  were  again  united,  that  they  had 
no  further  protection  from  the  extremities  of  oppression. 

The  vengeance  of  the  conquerors  becomes  almost  ludicrous 
when  we  see  to  what  lengths  it  was  carried,  for  the  Normans 
not  only  removed  the  English  clergy  from  their  snug  little 
cures,  and  English  monks  from  their  monasteries,  but  aimed  at 
higher  game,  and  emptied  the  church  niches  of  Saxon  saints, 
and  filled  them  up  with  saints  of  their  own  persuasion.  They 
even  opened  the  tombs  of  English  martyrs,  and  scattered 
their  bones,  laughing  at  St.  Elfage,  who  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Danes,  and  at  all  the  other  patriots  who  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Church  for  their  resistance  to  a  foreign 
enemy.  It  is  curious  to  observe  by  the  first  proceeding  of 
Lanfranc,  the  Norman  primate,  how  constantly  the  Bible  has 
been  considered  the  charter  of  liberty  as  well  as  the  book  of 
comfort.  He  ordered  every  copy  of  it  to  be  seized,  and  by 
way  of  rendering  it  harmless  even  among  the  clergy  of  the 
conquest,  descended  to  the  meanness  of  falsifying  the  text. 
Without  laws  and  without  a  Bible  there  was  no  hope  for  the 
English  either  in  this  life  or  the  next. 

§  12.  England  was  still  further  wasted  by  incursions  from 
Normandy,  of  thousands  who  came  over  to  glean  the  scattered 
sheaves  of  the  original  harvest.  Knights  and  cavaliers, 
artisans,  labourers,  weavers,  and  spinners,  all  hurried  across 
to  see  what  they  could  get.  It  was  more  like  an  emigration 
to  the  diggings  in  Australia  than  an  ordinary  change  of  home. 
Lists  still  remain  of  some  of  those  later  interlopers,  giving^ 
accounts  of  their  accompaniments  as  well  as  their  proper 
names. 

William  of  Cognisby 
Came  out  of  Brittany 
With  his  wife  Tiffany, 
And  his  maid  Marcfas, 
And  Ills  dogge  Uardigraa. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  respectable  family  found  a  good 
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reception,  and  that  even  the  dogge  Hardigras  got  into  better 
quarters  than  before.  Others  came  over  at  the  same  time, 
and  returned  with  the  nuggets  they  had  extracted  from 
English  soil,  in  the  shape  of  church  goblets,  and  coined 
money,  and  titles  to  large  estates.  It  was  William's  policy 
to  depress  the  original  holders  to  the  lowest  state,  and  every 
new  arrival  from  Normandy  or  his  subordinate  dukedom  of 
Brittany  was  kindly  entertained.  When  the  soldiers  of 
Hastings  were  reinforced  by  these  fresh  additions,  when  all 
the  level  lands  were  bristling  with  fortified  towers,  and  all 
the  arms  and  horses  of  the  realm  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
invaders,  William  devoted  his  vigorous  and  unsparing  mind 
to  the  work  of  consolidating  his  conquest  by  law,  and  giving 
the  sanction  of  the  national  and  royal  authority  to  a  state  of 
things  which  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  kingdom 
had  naturally  produced.  Successful  invaders  in  all  cases 
trample  for  a  while  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  resisting  nation. 
It  was  left  for  William  to  stamp  with  legality  so  unnatural  a 
condition  of  affairs  as  the  confiscation  of  a  whole  kingdom, 
and  the  permanent  subjection  of  the  unresisting  majority. 

§  13.  This  great  work  of  the  Norman  conqueror  is  called 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  following  were  its  chief  cha- 
racteristics : — 

THB  FETTDAL  SYSTEM. 

1st.  The  land  belonged  to  the  king,  and  he  had  the  dis- 
posal of  it  among  his  followers.  But  even  when  he  gave  the 
largest  estates  to  the  most  powerful  of  his  friends,  it  was  not 
in  full  and  unconditional  possession.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  payment  for  past  atrvices,  and  a  retaining  fee  for  future  aid. 
All  the  conquerors  mentioned  in  history  had  recourse  to  some 
plan  of  the  kind  to  enable  them  to  retain  the  support  of 
their  companions ;  but  no  one  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
trying  it  on  so  large  a  scale,  or  after  the  principle  of  it  had 
been  so  long  recognised.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  bestowed 
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certain  farms  upon  their  military  colonists  on  condition  of 
their  guarding  the  frontiers  from  attack.  Charlemagne  be- 
stowed  districts  and  even  kingdoms  on  his  supporters,  im- 
posing certain  duties  and  obligations  in  return;  and  in  the 
two  hundred  and  fifby  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  that  great  monarch,  the  practice  had  become  so 
regular  that  the  mere  possession  of  a  'tract  of  land  pre- 
supposed both  rights  and  duties  attached  to  it.  We  shall 
soon  see  what  privileges  and  obligations  were  attached  to  it 
by  the  newly-introduced  feudal  law  in  England. 

2nd.  WiUiam  divided  the  whole  kingdom  among  his  armed 
retainers  in  portions  of  various  extent,  called  manors-in-chief, 
and  conveyed  to  the  holders  of  these  divisions  not  only  the 
property  of  the  soil,  but  the  government  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  on  their  domains.  They  were  so  far  sharers 
or  delegates  of  the  royal  power,  that  they  held  courts  with 
power  of  life  and  limb,  administered  justice,  coined  money, 
and  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  their  subordinates  as  they 
themselves  stood  in  to  the  king.  A  strong  square  castle, 
guarded  with  moat  and  drawbridge,  and  a  hamlet  clustered 
near  its  walls,  inhabited  by  the  serfs  and  labourers,  orna- 
mented, perhaps,  with  a  humble  church  or  chapel,  were  the 
external  image  of  the  feudal  system.  You  saw  the  mutual 
relations  of  power  and  dependence  in  the  stately  fortress  and 
the  mud-built  huts.  Each  lord  of  the  manor,  therefore,  was 
a  kind  of  king  upon  his  own  estates  as  regarded  his  tenants 
and  servants ;  but  he  held  a  different  position  as  regarded  the 
supreme  chief. 

3rd.  On  receiving  his  feud  (or  properly  on  conditions)^  he 
bent  his  knee  humbly  at  the  footstool  obthe  king,  and  swore 
to  be  his  "man,"  to  aid  him  in  war  against  his  enemies,  and 
assist  him  with  his  contributions  in  peace  on  certain  fixed 
occasions,  such  as  the  knighthood  of  his  son,  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  and  the  raising  of  his  ransom  if  captured  in 
battle.     He  received  the  king's  declaration  in  return  that  he 
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would  defend  him  from  wrong,  and  keep  him  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  hmds.  Hundreds  of  manors  were 
given  by  the  friendship  or  policy  of  the  conqueror  to  one 
person ;  and  as  those  overlanded  proprietors  could  not  pos- 
sibly occupy  the  whole,  or  get  them  cultivated  without  per- 
sonal superintendence,  they  divided  them  among  their  own 
immediate  followers,  exacting  the  same  oaths  of  aid  and  alle- 
giance to  their  own  persons  which  they  had  made  to  the 
monarch.  The  wondrous  chain  therefore  went  down  from  the 
crowned  potentate,  with  the  services  of  many  thousand 
mounted  warriors  at  his  command,  to  the  holder  of  a  couple 
of  knights'  fees,  which  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  war 
against  his  neighbour  at  the  head  of  two  men.  For  the 
military  organization  of  the  country,  as  almost  everything 
else,  depended  on  the  extent  of  land. 

4th.  A  knight's  fee,  or  the  amount  of  soil  which  was  required 
to  maintain  a  horse  and  man  was  about  three  hundred  acres. 
When  a  manor,  therefore,  was  of  great  extent,  the  armed 
dependents  formed  a  little  army  of  themselves,  and  though 
all  were  under  the  immediate  direction  and  authority  of  their 
lord,  they  were  all — the  lords  included — bound  to  do  service 
to  the  king.  There  were  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  manors  distributed  among  the  successful  freebooters 
who  achieved  the  conquest ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the 
very  number  of  these  tenures,  and  the  duties  required  of  them, 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  own  amelioration  or  decay.  If 
every  knight's  fee  was  bound  to  find  a  mounted  soldier  for 
the  benefit  of  its  lord  or  the  king,  it  is  evident  that  there 
would  not  have  been  Normans  enough  to  supply  a  third  part 
of  the  number  required.  On  great  occasions,  therefore,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  proper  complement  was  made  up  by 
mixing  armed  English  with  the  array,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  in  a  few  years  the  antagonism  between  men  of  the  same 
domain,  who  were  subject  to  the  -same  obligations  and  served 
on  the  same  expeditions,  died  entirely  out,  and  that  even  the 
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immediate  successors  of  William  could  not  depend  on  the 
aid  of  their  greatest  vassals  in  anything  which  was  manifestly 
against  the  interests  or  feelings  of  the  nation. 

5th.  Besides  their  rights  over  the  soil,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Norman  nohility  had  many  peculiar  privileges,  which  led  to 
great  evil  and  injustice  when  civilization  had  opened  men's 
eyes  to  the  results  of  the  system.  They  had  the  wardship 
of  minors  among  their  tenants ;  that  is,  the  custody  of  the 
3'oung  heir  till  he  attained  twenty-one,  and  it  soon  became  a 
settled  custom  that  they  pocketed  the  rents  in  the  meantime. 
They  had  also  the  marriage  of  any  heiress  upon  their  manors, 
and  it  soon  became  an  invariable  rule  that  they  could  sell  the 
hand  of  their  orphan  ward  to  the  highest  bidder.  They  could 
also  insist  on  the  re-marriage  of  any  widow  on  their  domains, 
and  either  sold  her  hand  to  a  rich  wooer,  or  accepted  a  heavy 
fine  for  allowing  her  to  choose  for  herself. 

§  14.  We  must  always  bear  this  system  in  mind  in  the  course 
of  our  English  story,  for  rude  and  degrading  as  it  appears  in 
the  bare  enunciation  of  its  laws,  it  is  that  which  ha»  moulded 
us  to  what  we  are.  We  shall  see  the  combination  of  privi- 
lege and  performance,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  feudalism,  gradually  refining  into  the  modem  ex- 
pression of  the  same  thing,  that  property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights.  We  shall  see  the  consciousness  of  feudal 
power  softened  into  modern  self-respect ;  and  the  security  of 
property  guaranteed  by  the  whole  nation  to  each  member  of 
it,  continued  in  these  later  days,  when  the  sword  of  the 
superiors  and  the  armed  array  of  the  king  have  given  place  to 
the  fixed  principles  of  law  and  the  peaceable  administration  of 
justice.  In  distributing  our  national  characteristics  among  the 
tribes  and  peoples  from  whom  we  are  deiived,  while  we  trace 
up  our  hatred  of  restraint  to  the  ancient  Britons,  who  carried 
their  liberties  into  the  mountains,  and  our  maritime  skill  and 
home  feeling  to  the  Danes  «uid  Saxons,  we  are  not  to  forget 
that  it  is  to  the  Normans  we  are  indebted  for  our  respect  for 
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authority,  and  for  our  knowledge  of  the  great  fact  that  sub- 
mission to  a  superior  is  not  degradation,  but  duty ;  and  that 
the  holder  of  the  smallest  manor  in  that  confederacy  of 
equals  was  on  a  level,  as  regards  his  '^gentleness,"  with  the 
king  upon  the  throne,  while  in  reference  to  his  holding  he  was 
the  most  obedient  of  his  servants. 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  upon  these  earlier  annals 
than  their  intrinsic  importance  perhaps  deserves.  But  some 
knowledge  is  required  of  the  changes  through  which  we  ran 
in  the  days  of  the  Britons  and  of  the  Heptarchy,  because, 
however  we  may  disguise  it  from  ourselves,  a  great  portion  of 
our  English  nature  is  traceable  even  in  those  days.  We  still 
look  upon  Alfred  as  our  countryman,  and  when  we  perceive 
before  our  eyes  the  general  dislike  of  centralization,  and  the 
feeling  of  local  independence,  we  recognise  the  same  sentiment 
which  pervaded  our  ancestors  when  tliey  stood  up  in  defence 
of  their  parochial  rights  and  county  franchises.  We  may 
probably  gather  a  lesson  of  wisdom  not  inapplicable  to  the 
present  time  from  the  contemplation  of  the  self-government  in 
the  towns  which  survived  the  Saxon  incursion  and  the  Norman 
conquest;  and  of  the  territorial  divisions  in  the. country, 
which  have  given  union  and  strength  to  their  inhabitants  in 
resisting  tyranny ;  from  the  time  when  the  "men  of  Kent" 
bade  defiance  to  the  legions  of  Cffsar,  and  the  "  men  of  York  " 
rallied  round  the  unfortunate  Edgar  Atheling  because  he  was 
the  last  of  the  sons  of  Cerdic. 

§  15.  When  England  was  divided  among  the  conquerors,  and 
every  acre  of  ground  was  assigned  to  some  acknowledged  and 
legalized  proprietor,  it  became  an  object  with  William  to  have 
his  acquisitions  registered  in  some  imperishable  form,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  capabilities  of  his  territories  to  bear  a  proper 
amount  of  assessment.  He  therefore  deputed  certain  com- 
mi&<(ioners  to  go  into  the  different  counties,  and  ascertain, 
from  the  evidence  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts,  the 
extent  and  value  of  every  estate  in  the  kingdom  in  the  reign 
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of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  what  it  might  fairly  be  valued 
at  under  the  Norman  rule.  In  the  year  1085,  nineteen  years 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  commissioners  gave  in  their 
report.  It  is  still  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house  at  West* 
minster,  and  is  known  as  the  Doomsday  Book,  the  mo^t 
precious  document  of  those  early  times;  for  it  remain&f 
exactly  as  it  was  presented  to  the  king,  without  omission  or 
interpolation ;  and  gives  a  minute  and  clear  description  not 
only  of  the  landed  gentry,  but  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
the  population.  From  this  survey  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  were  ex- 
cepted, either  as  being  so  devastated  by  the  conquerors  as 
not  to  be  worth  visiting,  or  as  being  held  by  the  Scots.  But, 
with  regard  to  all  the  other  English  shires,  it  is  as  complete 
and  intelligible  as  the  absence  of  plans  and  measurements 
allows  it  to  be.  The  difference  of  names  between  the  Normans 
and  Saxons  enables  us  to  see  the  prodigious  changes  which 
had  followed  the  conquest.  The  "  Barons*'  have  the  foreign 
appellations  derived  from  their  French  holdings,  and  con- 
stitute the  high  nobility,  with  vast  masses  of  land  and 
numbers  of  manors.  The  "  thanes,"  who  appear  in  this 
melancholy  record  generally  as  subtenants  of  the  barons,  are 
easily  recognised  by  their  patronymics  as  unmixed  English, 
and  are  considered  to  have  been  the  original  nobles  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  now  reduced  in  rank,  and  admitted  as  rent- 
paying  occupiers  of  the  lands  which  were  so  lately  their  own. 
These  two,  however,  along  with  the  freeholders  throughout 
the  land,  composed  the  upper  class  or  freemen  of  the  country' ; 
and  though  they  differed  among  themselves  in  wealth  and 
dignity,  had'  all,  equally,  the  superiority  over  the  other 
divisions  of  the  people. 

These  comprised,  first,  a  class  of  landowners,  who  held  t^eir 
properties  subject  to  a  superior  lord,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions.  They  were  called  Sock  men — either,  as 
some  antiquaries  suppose,  from  a  Saxon  word  meaning  free. 
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or  more  likelj  from  the  old  word  for  a  plough,  because  their 
tenure  was  in  right  of  their  caltivating  the  fields.  While  the 
conditions  of  their  occupancy  were  fulfilled,  they  and  their  heirs 
were  guaranteed  the  possession  of  their  estates.  Next  came 
the  "villeins,"  inhabitants  of  the  "viir*  or  farm.  These 
were  merely  tenants  at  will,  and  had  no  rights  of  ownership 
which  they  could  transmit  to  their  descendants.  In  addition 
also  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  occupancy,  the  services  oh 
which  they  held  their  lands  were  of  the  lowest  and  most 
humiliating  kind.  They  were,  however,  all  within  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  could  appeal  if  the  ascertained  boun- 
daries of  their  oppressor's  authority  were  passed.  They  were 
attached  to  the  soil,  it  is  true,  and  were  conveyed  along  with 
it  to  any  new  owner  who  might  acquire  it ;  but  the  rights 
of  the  new  proprietor  were  as  well  defined  as  those  of  the  old 
— the  same  services  were  rendered,  the  same  amount  of  labour 
performed,  and  their  condition  in  this  respect  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  that  of  the  tenants  and  labourers  of  a  modern 
estate,  who  continue  to  work  and  reside  on  it,  however  often 
it  may  change  hands.  Last  of  all  were  the  "theowes,''  or 
thralls,  called  in  Latin  "servi,"  which  gives  our  English 
word  "  serfs.'* 

The  serfs  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  slaves.  They 
could  hold  no  property,  and  they  possessed  no  rights.  Who 
they  can  have  originally  been  has  perplexed  the  historians,  as 
it  seems  so  unnatural  a  thing  for  one  part  of  a  nation  to  have 
reduced  another  to  so  low  a  condition.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
of  other  persons  taken  in  war,  on  whom  the  curse  of  slavery 
continued  to  press  after  the  course  of  time  had  buried  the 
original  antagonism  between  the  races,  and  when  the  thrall, 
the  villein,  the  sockman,  and  the  thane  all  spoke  the  same 
language.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  some  consolation  to 
the  wretched  "  theowe"  to  see  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon 
conquerors  reduced  to  wait  in  the  antechamber  of  the  new 
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invaders ;  and  perhaps  the  dispossessed  Franklins,  on  seeing 
the  numbers  whom  their  pride  or  ignorance  had  kept  in  thia 
degradation  so  long,  may  have  wished  that  they  had  had  the 
wisdom,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  to  raise  so  powerful 
a  body  to  the  condition  of  freemen,  that  they  might  have 
gained  their  assistance  in  the  protection  of  their  common 
country.  But  a  slave  has  only  injuries  to  avenge,  and  no 
country  to  defend. 

§  16.  King  William  therefore  looked  over  the  pages  of 
Doomsday  Book,  and  saw  the  position  in  which  he  and  his 
followers  stood.  His  military  array  consisted  of  sixty  thousand 
horsemen,  bound  to  come  forward  at  his  call,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  barons,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  knights'* 
fees  throughout  the  land.  It  was  a  military  brotherhood, 
whose  mutual  aid  was  the  duty  of  all.  The  thane  in  his 
]*educed  position  of  tenant — the  sockman  holding  his  few 
fields  on  binding  covenants,  which  it  was  forfeiture  of  his  land 
to  break — the  villein  in  his  scattered  hamlet,  unable  to  leave 
the  scene  of  his  daily  labour,  and  the  serf  sunk  out  of  the 
sphere  of  humanity  altogether — these  could  offer  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  steel-clad  warrior,  even  if  they  had  had  the  inclina- 
tion. But  the  capacity  of  resistance  was  destroyed  in  other 
respects.  For  stronger  than  the  armed  array,  more  fatal  to 
the  aspiration  of  freedom  than  the  Norman  castles  which 
rose  in  every  valley,  was  the  enmity  of  the  Norman  clergy. 
The  poor  old  English  priests,  who  had  been  inspired  by  the 
love  of  country,  and  hated  the  thought  of  seeing  their  wives 
and  children  at  the  proud  feet  of  a  conqueror,  had  all  either 
died  or  been  dispossessed.  Lanfranc  had  long  been  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  used  his  great  influence  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  priesthood,  knowing  that  no  national 
movement  can  be  permanently  successful  if  it  does  not  enlist 
on  its  side  the  feelings  of  religion.  Thus  king  and  archbishop 
ftaw  with  equal  satisfaction  the  subjugation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  and  the  confiscation  of  bishopric  and  monastery 
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for  the  benefit  of  alien  ecclesiastics :  the  archbishop,  because 
it  advanced  the  authority  of  his  spiritual  chief  at  Borne ;  and 
the  king,  because  it  weakened  the  power  of  resistance  to  his 
tyranny  in  England. 

That  tyranny  had  become  nearly  insupportable.  He  had 
devastated  large  tracts  of  country  to  turn  them  into  harbourage 
for  his  deer — animals,  the  chronicler  tells  us,  which  "he 
loved  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.*'  He  had  burned  down 
great  numbers  of  villages  and  even  churches  in  the  district 
called  the  New  Forest,  and  cleared  out  spaces  for  the  con* 
venience  of  the  hunt  at  such  an  expense  of  human  suffering, 
that  the  pardonable  superstition  of  the  peasantry  saw  an 
avenging  providence  in  the  death  which  befel  his  son  and 
other  descendants  amid  those  blood-stained  alleys.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  he  had  pursued  the  same  policy — whether 
entirely  from  the  love  of  sport,  or  partly  to  open  communication 
with  the  different  hamlets  studding  the  recesses  of  the  jungle, 
may  be  doubted ;  but  from  whatever  cause  the  action  pro- 
ceeded, the  cruelty  was  the  same.  And  having  placed  in  this 
manner  the  whole  nation  at  his  feet — peers,  barons,  tenants, 
villeins,  serfs,  and  clergy,  he  proceeded  to  show  to  other 
nations  that  a  king  of  England  was  a  greater  man  than  a 
duke  of  Normandy  had  been,  and  in  1087  he  crossed  over 
with  a  large  expedition  to  make  war  on  his  liege  lord  the 
King  of  France. 

§  17.  By  this  time  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  fat  and  un- 
wieldy, and  more  furiously  passionate  than  even  in  his  younger 
days*  Fatigue  and  exposure  brought  on  a  fever,  which  kept 
him  to  his  bed  at  Bouen.  Philip  the  First  insulted  him  by 
a  jibe  on  his  size,  and  compared  him  to  a  woman  in  child- 
birth. "  By  the  splendour  of  God,"  cried  the  Conqueror,  "  I 
will  hold  my  churching  in  Notre  Dame  with  so  many  candles, 
that  France  will  be  on  fire.*'  He  mounted  his  horse  in  fulfil* 
ment  of  this  threat,  and  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Mantes. 
He  claimed  the  whole  country  of  the  Vexin,  of  which  it  was 
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the  capitcil,  and,  with  the  usual  magnanimity  of  the  time,  deter- 
mined, if  he  could  not  enjoy  the  territory  himself,  he  would 
render  it  unfit  for  his  riviil's  enjoyment.  Frightful  stories  are 
told  of  the  cruelty  of  his  march — his  plunder  and  devastation, 
and  finally  his  conflagration  of  the  fair  city  when  it  threw 
itself  on  his  compassion.  Amid  the  blazing  buildings  the 
fierce  old  man  rode  grimly  on,  when  suddenly  his  horse 
stepped  upon  the  embers,  and  in  its  struggles  to  maintain  its 
footing,  shook  the  rider  so  severely,  that  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
mount. He  was  with  difficulty  carried  in  a  litter  to  Rouen, 
and  soon  it  became  evident  his  end  was  come.  He  retired  to 
a  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  felt  some  compunctioud 
visitings  for  the  evils  he  had  caused.  He  ordered  large  sums 
to  be  spent  in  the  erection  of  churches  in  England  and 
his  other  States ;  he  pardoned  his  enemies,  among  whom  it 
gives  us  a  strange  evidence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  to  observe  the  names  of  the  Saxon 
earls,  Morcar  and  Beorn,  and  the  surviving  brother  of  Harold. 
After  generously  delivering  these  warriors  from  their  confine- 
ment, where  they  had  lingered  twenty  years,  he  turned  to  hid 
family  arrangements.  Of  his  three  sons,  Robert,  the  eldest, 
was  the  best  in  disposition,  William  was  the  highest  in  his 
father's  favour,  and  Henry  was  the  most  educated  and  refined. 
To  the  hated  heir  he  left  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy ;  to 
William  be  recommended  an  immediate  journey  to  England^ 
without  publicly  stating  the  reason  of  the  advice ;  and  to 
Henry  he  left  five  thousand  pounds  in  silver,  with  an  almost 
prophetical  intimation  that  great  things  were  in  store  for 
him.  His  sons  took  him  at  his  word,  and  left  him  before  he 
died.  His  attendants  waited  impatiently  to  follow  the  example, 
and  when  the  Conqueror  eventually  expired,  they  hurried 
from  the  place,  taking  with  them  all  the  gold  and  valuables 
they  could  find,  leaving  the  inanimate  body  unhouseled,  un- 
anointed,  unaneled,  and  dependent  for  the  decencies  of 
burial  on  the  Christian  tenderness  of  a  ]>rivate  man.  Yet  the 
decencies  of  the  tomb  were  strangely  interrupted  even  ut 
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last.  When  tbej  were  about  to  lay  him  in  the  grave  at  Caen, 
As^elin,  the  son  of  Arthur,  stood  upon  the  soil,  and  said, 
**  This  is  mine ;  the  dead  unjustl j  despoiled  me  of  it,  and  I 
will  not  let  him  lie  in  the  land  he  robbed  me  of."  The 
abbot  in  attendance  paid  a  small  sum,  and  promised  more; 
and  when  the  dispute  was  settled,  the  opening  was  found  too 
small  to  receive  the  coffin.  Force  was  used  to  fit  it  in,  and 
the  man  at  whose  name  the  world  grew  pale,  lay  exposed  and 
mangled  among  the  fragments  of  the  broken  wood  which  the 
attendants  had  pushed  downward  with  their  spears. 

A  man  of  strong  will  and  nnbridled  ambition  was  taken 
awaj.  No  little  redeeming  traits  of  tenderness  in  private 
life  are  related  of  this  incarnation  of  cruelty  and  power. 
His  sword  seemed  always  in  his  hand,  and  his  crown 
on  his  head,  as  if  he  were  merely  a  warrior  and  ruler,  with 
none  of  the  lower  and  more  attractive  qualities  which  we 
meet  with  in  other  men.  Can  it  be  possible  that  in  all  his 
sixty  years  of  work  and  will  he  never  gave  way  to  the  free 
mirth  which  makes  companionship  delightful  ? — did  he  never 
laugh,  or  jest,  or  dance,  or  feel  happy  he  knew  not  why,  or 
forget  that  he  was  a  king  ?  We  are  to  remember  that  the 
accounts  we  have  of  him  are  principally  from  English  sources ; 
that  the  man  of  blood,  who  depopulated  the  country,  and 
burnt  down  monasteries,  and  filled  the  bishoprics  with 
foreigners,  and  impovenshed  the  English  people,  and  rode 
rough- shod  over  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  the  liberties  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  was  a  kind  of  embodied  evil  whom  it 
was  impOBsible  for  his  English  describers  to  endow  with 
human  feelings.  Probably  a  companion  of  his  relaxation 
might  have  told  a  different  story — might  have  told  of  his 
generosity  to  poor  Norman  friends,  of  his  kindness  to  his 
sons,  his  affection  to  his  wife,  his  passion  for  architecture,  and 
his  liberality  to  the  Church.  His  treasures  were  poured  forth 
in  the  erection  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  which  continue  the 
purest  models  of  the  combination  of  massiveness  of  effect  with 
gracefulness  of  detail  which  architectural  science  has  produced 
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If  it  be  true  that  these  noble  works,  with  which  he  supplieil 
his  native  dukedom  and  his  acquired  dominion,  were  the  re- 
sults as  much  of  penitence  for  crimes  as  of  a  taste  for  build* 
ing,  we  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  variety  and  extent  of 
his  sins.  Wholesale  murders  were  con>memorated  and  atoned 
for  by  many  a  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault,  while  an 
unjust  sentence  on  an  English  Franklin  was  perhaps  succeeded 
by  a  humble  chantry  or  the  enlargement  of  a  village  tower. 
We  find,  accordingly,  that  on  his  death-bed,  near  Rouen,  one 
of  his  last  orders  was  to  restore  the  chapels  and  convents 
he  had  burned  in  France,  and  to  build  monasteries  and 
churches  with  endowments  for  the  poor  in  every  county  in 
England,  "  in  compensation,"  says  the  English  chronicler, 
"  of  the  robberies  he  had  committed."  If  allowance  is  made 
for  the  prejudices  of  his  historians,  and  the  general  barbarism 
of  the  time,  William  will  emerge  as  a  man  of  a  deeply-sagacious 
mind,  working  out  a  great  object  with  not  more  unscrupulous- 
ness  than  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  who,  if  gifted  with  few 
virtues  that  attract  affection,  had  none  of  the  littlenesses  that 
excite  contempt. 
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luti6.  William  Duke  of  Normandy 
claims  the  crown  of  England 
a^  the  gift  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fefflor.  Battle  of  Hastings,  in 
which  Harold  is  slain.  William 
is  crowned  at  Westminster. 

1067.  William  commits  the    care   of 

England  to  bis  half-brother 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and 
William  Fitz-Osbome,  Earl  of 
Hereford. 

1068.  The  tax  of  Dane-gclt  reesta- 

blished, and  numerous  castles 
built.  The  ringing  of  the 
curfen-bell. 

1069.  The  lands  of    England  distri- 

buted among  the  Normans. 
Several  insurrections  thereby 
created. 

1070.  William  compels  all  biithopriea 

and  abbeys  to  hold  them  by 


AD. 

militsry  tenure.     The  feudal 

sytttem  first  introduced. 
1072.  Surnames  first  used  in  England. 
1077.  Rebellion  of  Prince   Kobert  in 

Normandy,   who  defeats    hH 

father. 

1079.  Courts  of  Exchequer  and  Chan* 

eery  established;  Sheriflfs  and 
Justiceaof  the  Peace;  Norman 
laws  and  forms  of  pleading 
introduced. 

1080.  The  general  surrey  of  England 

begun,  called  Dcjonutday-book. 

1086.  William  dif»|x»ople«  a  great  por* 

tion  of  Hampshire  to  enlai^ 
the  New  Forest  for  hunting. 

1087.  Def tractive  fires  in  nearly  all 

the  cities  of  England,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  London  hunit. 
Death  of  William.  Doonuday- 
book  finished. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WILLIAM  TU£   SECOKB    (bUPUS) 
A.D.  1087  TO  A.D.  1100. 

CONTBICPOBARY  BOVEKEIGMS. 

Frakcb. — Philip  1.,  the  Fair. 

Scotland. — Malcolm  III.,  Oanmore ;    Donald  YIL,   the    Bane ; 
DoDcan  II. ;  Edgar. 

PoPESk — ^Victor  III. ;  Urban  II. ;  Pascal  II. 


§  1.  Accession  of  William  II.  (Rnfue). — §  2.  ConRpiracies  formed  against 
tbc  new  Roverui^<.  Quarrels  among  the  Normans. — §  3.  Rebellion  of 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux. — §  4.  The  relative  positions  of  England  and 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  Quarrels  between  the  king  and  his 
brother  Bobert,  Duke  of  Normandy. — §  6.  Interest  of  the  Norman 
barons  in  uniting  England  and  Normandy  under  the  same  sovereign. 
Henry  of  Normandy.  Robertas  amiable  character. — §  6.  Character 
of  William.  A  tyrant  and  a  bigot.  Death  of  the  learned  Lanfranc. — 
§  7.  William  seeks  a  quarrel  with  Scotland,  and  defeats  King 
Malcohn. — §  8.  Excessive  taxation  and  general  discontent.  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Norman  lords. — §  9.  Commencement  of  the  Crusades. 
Peter  the  Hermit.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. — §  10.  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy pledges  the  ducal  crown  to  enable  him  to  join  the  Crusaders. 
William  s  continued  exactions. — §  11.  Contests  between  the  Church 
and  State.  Quarrel  with  Archbishop  Anselm.  Struggle  between 
the  throne  and  the  Pope. — §  12.  William  shot  by  an  arrow.  Dies 
equally  detested  bv  England  and  the  Normans. — §  13.  Various  con- 
jectures as  to  his  death. 

§  1.  When  the  Conqueror  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and  was 
making  a  disposition  of  his  States,  he  had  nominated  his 
eldest  son  Robert  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  but  declined  to 
appoint  any  of  his  sons  to  the  throne  of  England.  It  was  too 
great  a  kingdom,  he  said,  to  be  disposed  of  like  a  hereditary 
fief.  At  the  same  time  he  had  given  some  private  counsel  to 
his  favoiu*ite  William  ;  and  we  are  now  to  judge  from  what 
gucurn^d  what  that  couuiiel  mubt  have  been.    William,  slruug* 
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bodied  like  his  father,  red-haired,  and  hot-tempered,  coarse, 
cruel,  and  revengeful,  knew  that  he  was  unpopular  with  the 
Norman  lords ;  he  therefore  concealed  the  king's  death  till 
he  had  won  over  Lanfranc,  the  archbishop,  to  his  cause  by  a 
promise  of  implicit  obedience ;  he  then  hurried  to  Winchester, 
and  claimed  the  royal  treasures,  which  were  very  large ;  and 
when  he  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the  favour  of  the 
Church,  and  was  lord  of  the  castles  of  Bover,  Hastings,  and 
Pevensey,  and  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver,  be- 
sides great  store  of  gold  and  jewels,  he  hurriedly  summoned  a 
council  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  to  give  him. the 
semblance  of  a  legitimate  election.  By  fear  and  favour  he 
gained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster within  three  weeks  of  liis  father*s  death  (September 
26,  1087). 

§  2.  A  gleam  of  hope  even  at  this  earl}'  period  broke  in 
upon  the  English  people.  They  saw  disunion  and  enmity 
spreading  from  day  to  day  among  the  Normans ;  they  heard 
of  conspiracies  among  those  hated  settlers  to  resist  the  newlj- 
elected  king,  and  they  must  have  learned  how  valuable  they 
were  still  considered  by  the  effoi'ts  of  both  parties  to  win 
them  over  to  their  cause.  William  assumed  the  airs  of  a 
kind  and  just  sovereign,  who  was  determined  to  amend  the 
harsh  regulations  of  his  father.  He  promised  the  English 
gentry  a  relaxation  of  the  game-laws,  and  the  peasantry  an 
amelioration  of  their  lot ;  but  the  necessities  of  his  position 
soon  forced  him  to  greater  condescensions  than  these,  for  he 
perceived  that  the  growing  hostility  of  the  barons  could  onlj 
be  checked  by  the  armed  assistance  of  the  natives ;  and  in  less 
than  a  year  from  the  removal  of  the  Conqueror  there  were 
English  vessels  guarding  the  seas  against  a  new  Norman  in- 
vasion, and  thirty  thousand  armed  Englishmen  to  defend 
their  country  if  the  invaders  escaped  the  ships. 

The  reason  of  the  quarrel  amopg  the  Normans  was  this : 
if  Normandy  and  England  were  in  different  hands,  the  pro- 
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prietors  of  estates  in  both  ooantries  would  be  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position  in  case  of  war  between  them.  If  a  baron 
owed  aUegiance  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy  for  lands  on  the 
Seine,  and  also  to  the  King  of  England  for  lands  on  the 
Trent,  it  was  only  a  choice  of  evils  which  estate  he  was  to 
lose,  for  both  dukes  and  kings  were  exceedingly  quick  in  for- 
feiting their  tenants'  acres  for  a  breach  of  covenant,  and  if  the 
unfortunate  warrior  joined  the  royal  array,  away  went  his 
castles  and  fiu«ms  in  the  dukedom  ;  and  if  he  gave  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  duke,  away  went  his  manors  and  towns  in  England. 
It  was  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  those  doubly 
landed  gentry  that  the  kingdom  and  the  duchy  should  be  in 
the  same  hands.  William  would  have  been  delighted  to  meet 
their  wishes  by  taking  possession  of  his  brother^  s  heritage, 
and  Bobert  would  have  been  equally  willing  to  oblige  them 
by  taking  the  English  crown.  But  Robert  was  a  good- 
natured,  careless,  self-indulgent  individual,  who  would  make 
no  great  personal  exertion  on  any  account  whatever,  and 
would  have  been  quite  contented  if  his  friends  and  dependents 
bad  left  him  to  the  easy  enjoyment  of  his  hawks  and  hounds. 
But  the  interests  of  the  feudal  chiefs  were  too  deep  to  be 
altogether  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  Norman  duke. 

§  3.  Odo,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  Conqueror's  half- 
brother,  was  still  alive  and  busy.  He  seized  the  great  castle 
oi  Bochester,  which,  Kke  Fevensey,  had  gone  through  the 
successive  transmutations  from  a  Boman  camp  to  a  Saxon 
''keep,"  and  now  to  a  Norman  citadel.  But  William  hated 
his  uncle  with  more  than  his  usual  bitterness,  and  went  down 
at  the  head  of  his  English  levies  to  punish  the  rebellious 
priest.  The  siege  was  long  and  close.  Bobert  never  came 
from  his  good  city  of  Bouen,  as  he  had  promised,  for  the 
English  boats  swarmed  upon  the  sea.  There  were  five 
hundred  knights  within  the  walls,  besides  their  other  de* 
fenders,  and  provisions  began  to  fail ;  water  was  scanty,  and 
drainage  was  a  science  utterly  unknown,  so  pestilence  began^ 
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and  surrender  became  indispensable.  The  state  of  national 
feeling  at  this  time  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  English 
objected  to  mercy  being  shown  to  any  of  the  garrison,  and 
especially  to  Odo ;  whereas  the  kindlier  sentiments  of  the 
Norman  besiegers  granted  them  their  lives,  and  a  safe  depaiv 
t>ure  from  the  realm.  Odo  insisted  on  the  defenders  being 
allowed  to  leave  the  castle  with  the  honours  of  war,  with 
their  flags  flying  and  their  own  band  playing.  But  this  was 
too  much.  "Not  for  a  thousand  marks!**  cried  Rufus,  in  a 
rage  ;  and  the  curious  information  is  given  us  that  the  garrison 
marched  out  with  their  standards  lowered  and  the  *^  king's 
music  "  shrieking  tunes  of  triumph.  There  were  other  marks 
of  discomfiture,  for  as  Odo  passed  the  grim  lines  of  the 
English  soldiers,  there  were  shouts  of  execration,  among  which 
were  mingled  outcries  for  ropes  to  hang  the  tyrannical  bishop* 
So  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  William  Bufus  is  that,  to  resist 
the  hostility  of  Normandy,  he  threw  himself  on  the  protec- 
tion of  his  English  subjects.  We  shall  always  find  that 
whenever  a  king  is  weakened,  either  by  some  fault  in  his  title 
or  by  the  opposition  of  his  lords,  he  gains  the  favour  of  the 
commons  by  attention  to  their  wants  and  improvement  of  the 
laws. 

•  §  4.  The  relative  position  of  kingdom  and  duchy  gives  us 
the  key  to  all  the  foreign  transactions  of  this  unprincipled 
king.  As  the  Norman  nobility  found  they  could  not  gain 
their  object  by  making  their  duke  king  of  England,  many  of 
them  made  the  attempt  to  make  the  English  monarch  duke 
of  Normandy.  William  was  always  ready  either  to  fight  or 
buy.  When  he  fought,  he  took  some  of  his  English  forces 
over  the  sea ;  and  when  he  only  bought,  he  still  gained  his 
object  by  the  help  of  his  English  friends.  For  instance,  on 
one  occa&ion  when  he  required  to  bribe  the  French  king  to  be 
neutral,  he  raised  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  wheu 
they  weru  all  assembled  and  ready  to  embark,  he  sent  to  say 
that  on  payment  of  ten  shillings  a-head  they  might  all  go  to 
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their  homes.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds,  it  is  prohahle, 
satisfied  the  King  of  France,  and  William  pocketed  the  dif- 
ference, and  saved  his  subjects'  lives.  In  the  midst  of  the 
perpetual  quarrels  of  William  and  Robert,  we  get  glimpses  of 
the  younger  brother,  to  whom  his  father  had  left  nothing  but 
his  blessing,  and  a  younger  son's  portion  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  the  wisest  and  best-informed  of  all  William's 
children,  and  displayed  such  depth  of  learning  in  the  mere 
fact  of  being  able  to  read  and  write,  that  he  was  called  the 
Beauderc,  or  excellent  scholar.  But  he  showed  at  the  same 
time  80  much  political  skill  and  personal  courage,  that  people 
bt^n  to  think  the  Conqueror's  prophecy  would  come  true, 
and  that  he  would  rise  to  the  level  of  the  duke  and  king.  It 
was  abundantly  evident  that  no  feelings  of  pity  or  gentleness 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  this  accomplished  gentleman.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  successfully  aided  his  brother  Robert  iii 
resisting  the  adherents  of  William,  and  in  taking  prisoner  a 
citizen  of  Rouen  of  the  name  of  Conan,  whose  influence  was 
so  powerful  that  he  was  called  "  The  great  burgess."  While  the 
nobles  paid  the  penalty  of  their  disobedience  with  the  forfei- 
ture of  some  of  their  possessions,  Conan  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  Henry  was  displeased  with  this 
leniency  to  a  man  without  armorial  bearings  or  landed  estate, 
and  visited  the  captive  with  every  appearance  of  friendship. 
He  took  him  to  the  top  of  the  tower  to  show  him  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  landscape ;  and  while  the  great  burgess 
was  gazing  on  winding  river  and  rising  hill,  Henry  seized  him 
by  the  waist,  and  threw  him  headlong  over  the  battlements. 
The  body  of  the  citizen  went  crashing  down,  and  the  elegant 
scholar  and  admirer  of  natural  scenery  merely  explained  to 
the  spectators  that  a  traitor  deserved  no  pardon. 

§  5,  When  we  remember  the  interest  of  the  principal 
nobles  in  re-uniting  the  now  separated  inheritance  of  the 
Conqueror,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  next  step  taken 
by  the  barons  of  Normandy  and  England.    This  was  to  ratify 
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and  guarantee  an  agreement  entered  into  by  William  and 
Robert  that  the  survivor  of  the  two  should  succeed  to  the 
other's  possessions.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  Henry,  who  considered  it  a  barrier  to 
his  future  hopes.  He  had  shown  the  greatest  financial  skill 
in  the  management  of  his  fortune.  By  waiting  till  Robert 
was  in  direful  want  of  ready  money,  he  had  obtained  a  tract 
of  country  extending  to  almost  a  third  of  Normandy,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  loan  of  three  thousand  pounds.  He  had 
stretched  his  authority  over  other  districts,  and  was  so  wily, 
so  courageous,  and  so  prodigiously  unscrupulous,  that  thB  King 
of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  were  uneasy  at  the 
progress  of  the  young  man  who  had  begun  life  with  five 
thousand  pounds  of  silver.  They  made  war  ou  him  ;  chased 
him  from  all  his  possessions,  and  drove  him  to  the  precipitous 
rock  of  Mount  St.  Michaers,  round  which  the  sea  flowed  at 
high  tide,  and  was  supposed  to  make  it  impregnable.  Here  he 
was  besieged.  The  want  of  water  on  that  barren  elevation  waa 
dreadful;  and  Robert,  the  careless  spendthrifl;,  showed  his 
kindness  of  disposition  at  the  expense  of  his  generalship.  He 
allowed  the  garrison  to  carry  water  to  the  castle,  and  sent 
wine  for  Henry's  use.  William  Rufus  was  in  a  furious  rage. 
But  Robert  said, "  How  can  I  let  Henry  die  of  thirst  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  another  brother  when  he  is  gone  P"  A  pleasing 
trait  of  Robert's  character — the  only  one  of  the  Conqueror's 
family  who  seems  to  have  been  redeemed  by  a  touch  of  human 
kindness. 

§  6.  Howbeit,  Henry  was  forced  to  yield,  and  disappears 
from  history  for  two  years,  being  busy  all  that  time  in  preparing 
for  the  future ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  we  find  he  had 
persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Damfront  to  appoint  him  their 
governor.  But  it  may  perhaps  as  truly  be  said,  that  William 
and  Robert  were  preparing  his  future  greatness,  as  that  he  was 
doing  so  himself.  For  both  those  potentates  were  as  active 
as  possible  in  weakening  the  attachment  of  their  respective 
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peoples.  William  was  so  lost  in  worldliness  and  irreligion 
himself,  that  he  could  scarcely  credit  the  force  of  religion  in 
others.  His  barons,  he  saw,  were  cruel,  rapacious,  and  wicked 
in  every  possible  way,  but  they  did  not  disbelieve  in  the  reve- 
lation which  they  neglected.  The  bloodiest-handed  of  the 
nobles,  the  trampler  on  the  poor,  the  robber  of  widows  and 
orphans,  was  still  a  submissive  servant  of  the  Church — still  a 
believer  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
divinely  constituted  government  of  the  bishops.  It  was  with 
the  eyes  of  superstitious  worshippers,  more  than  of  grasping 
freebooters — which  was  their  general  character — ^that  they 
saw  the  conduct  of  the  king  on  the  death  of  the  learned  and 
high-hearted  Lanfranc  in  1089. 

That  wise  and  philosophical  Italian  had  been  the  great 
support  of  the  conquest.  His  theological  fame  strengthened  his 
political  position,  and  without  his  aid  the  substitution  of 
Norman  dignitaries  and  monks  for  native  English  could  not 
have  been  carried  out.  But  William  was  forgetful  of  the  help 
he  might  derive  from  a  fit  successor  to  his  father's  friend,  and 
for  four  years  kept  Canterbury  vacant.  He  pocketed  the 
episcopal  revenues,  and  spent  them  in  riotous  feasts  and  hunt- 
ing expeditions.  He  left  the  great  cathedral  uncared  for,  the 
machinery  of  the  English  patriarchate  totally  deranged,  and 
the  people  in  expectation  of  some  direful  specimen  of  the 
wrath  of  heaven  on  the  perpetrator  of  such  unchristian  acts. 
We  gather  from  the  contemporary  chronicles  that  whenever 
the  heart  of  England  was  siiri*ed  by  any  iniquity  of  its  Norman 
rulers,  the  shrines  of  the  few  Saxon  saints,  whom  the  policy  of 
Lanfranc  had  left,  began  to  be  glorified  by  miracles.  St.  Elfage, 
the  victim  of  the  Danes,  and  even  Earl  Waltheof,  the  son 
of  Siward,  the  latest  martyr  in  the  national  cause,  became 
more  than  usually  active  in  curing  the  blind  and  lame.  The 
English  pressed  round  their  dead  patriots  as  a  protest  against 
their  living  masters,  and  accepted  any  great  calamity  as  a 
witness  on  their  side.   A  dreadful  earthquake,  whic*h  extended 
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over  a  great  part  of  England,  was  considered  a  notice  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  primacy  when  Lanfrauc  had  been  but  a  few 
mouths  dead ;  but  when  year  afler  year  passed  away,  and.  the 
direct  intercourse  between  the  nation  and  lieaven  was  iuter* 
rupted  by  the  vacancy  of  the  highest  of  English  sees,  the 
sentiments  of  the  Saxons  began  to  be  shared  by  the  Norman 
lords.  A  curse  seemed  to  settle  on  the  crown,  and  the  con- 
tempt no  less  than  the  hatred  of  all  the  realm  was  poured 
upon  the  reckless  William  when  he  installed  as  his  guide  and 
counsellor,  iu  place  of  the  departed  archbishop,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Kalph,  whose  meanness  and  scurrility  had  obtained 
for  him  the  name  of  the  Firebrand,  a  priest  who  had  come 
over  with  the  host  in  hopes  of  English  preferment,  and  by 
his  wit  and  readiness  of  resource  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
needy  king*  since  the  death  of  the  Conqueror.  Under  this 
])ergou's  advice  William  extended  the  treatment  he  had 
bestowed  on  Canterbury  to  every  bishopric  aud  abbey  as  they 
fell  vacant.  But  the  result  of  this  policy  was  soon  apparent. 
The  seizure  of  ecclesiastical  incomes  offended  the  pride  and 
interests  of  the  Norman  chiefs,  on  whom  the  high  church 
offices  were  generally  bestowed,  and  the  stoppage  of  eccle- 
siastical functions  offended  the  feelings  of  the  people  who 
looked  on  abbots  and  prelates,  even  when  of  Norman  birth,  as 
their  natural  defenders  from  the  oppression  of  kings  and 
nobles. 

It  is  always  useful  to  remark  the  occasions  iu  our  history 
on  which  the  different  classes  are  united  by  circumstances 
which  equally  concern  them  all ;  for  it  is  to  this  community 
of  feeling  and  interest  between  the  highest  aud  the  lowest 
that  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  great  advances  in  our  position, 
and  finally  for  the  possession  of  the  fullest  amount  of  liberty 
which  any  nation  has  ever  enjoyed.  Within  the  first  ten 
years  of  William's  reign  we  find  two  instances  of  the  influence 
of  the  people  being  advanced  by  a  junction  with  one  of  the 
other  orderis  in  the  State^with  the  king  when  he  required 
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their  aid  in  the  si^^  of  Rochester  to  resist  the  aggression  of 
the  lords  upon  the  crown ;  the  second,  with  the  nohles,  at  the 
death  of  Lanfranc,  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  king  upon 
the  Church. 

§  7,  To  turn  puhlic  attention  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
crown,  William  got  up  a  quarrel  with  Scotland,  and  as,  in 
spite  of  his  had  qualities,  he  had  all  the  fire  and  military 
genius  of  his  father,  the  Scottish  king  found  it  necessary  to 
i^pear  at  Gloucester  and  do  homage  for  his  English  lands. 
Bat  on  the  insulting  proposition  to  acknowledge  the  inferiority 
of  his  free  kingdom,  Malcolm  Caenmore  took  horse  for  the 
noith,  and  after  summoning  his  vassals,  crossed  the  border  to 
avenge  the  indignity  by  war.  What  might  have  been  the 
result  of  the  expedition  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  the  gallant 
Malcolm  had  survived,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  in  a 
nameless  skirmish,  in  which  his  eldest  son  also  perished,  and 
when  news  of  the  calamity  reached  the  widowed  queen,  she 
foUowed  her  husband  and  son  to  the  grave.  This  incident 
recals  certain  actors  to  the  scene  who  have  long  disappeared 
-bom  our  notice ;  for  the  Scottish  Queen  was  Margaret,  sister 
of  Edgar  Atheling,  whom  the  fond  nationality  of  the  English 
still  looked  on  as  their  legitimate  king.  Edgar  himself  was 
contented  to  barter  the  glories,  if  not  the  advantages,  of  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  filled  a  small  office  in 
the  Court  where  he  ought  to  have  held  the  foremost  place. 
Scotland  was  pacified  by  the  death  of  king  and  prince,  and  an 
expedition  became  necessary  against  the  Welsh.  The  old 
animosity  between  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  Lowlands,  whether  they  were  Saxons  or  Normans,  was 
still  anefiaced.  Availing  themselves  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
England,  they  crossed  the  Marches,  and  proved  themselves 
exceedingly  expert  in  the  abstraction  of  cattle  and  the  spoiling 
of  villages.  William,  at  the  head  of  his  chivalry,  attempted 
to  pursue  them  into  their  fastnesses,  but  the  heavy  horses  of 
the  Normans  stuck  in  bogs  or  were  starved  on  mountains. 
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The  cavalcade  returned  after  great  loss,  and  William  patched 
up  a  peace  on  the  hest  terms  he  could. 

§  8.  It  was  high  time  he  should  do  so,  for  the  patience  of 
his  suhjects  was  nearly  exhausted.  Balph  the  Firebrand  had 
transgressed  the  utmost  limits  of  taxation,  and  men  could 
stand  no  more.  Such  impositions  were  laid  upon  the  crops  that 
nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to  plough  or  sow.  Famine 
came  from  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  pestilence  arose  over  all 
the  land.  But  though  estates  were  allowed  to  i  un  to  waste, 
the  king*s  treasury  could  not  stand  empty,  so  the  portion 
which  it  was  impossible  to  extract  from  barren  acres  was 
exacted  with  relentless  severity  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Vast  tracts  of  country  lay  unowned  and  covered  with  marsh 
and  weed ;  and  to  show  how  terribly  the  extravagance  of  the 
king  pressed  upon  the  land,  there  is  extant  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  municipality  of  Colchester  to  their  governor,  Hugh 
Fitz-Herbert,  for  taking  possession  in  his  own  name  of  an 
immense  estate  belonging  to  the  town,  and  so  relieving  them 
from  the  obligation  of  paying  the  tax  at  which  it  was  assessed. 
There  was  another  reason  for  the  discontent  of  the  nobles  in 
which  the  public  saw  the  hand  of  an  avenging  Providence  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year.  The  forest  laws,  into  which 
the  conquerors  had  compressed  all  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  the 
Norman  character,  began  to  be  oppressive  to  the  lofbieet  of 
the  lords,  as  they  had  long  been  hurtful,  and  even  fatal,  to  the 
lower  classes.  William  the  First  loved  the  "  high  game,'*  we 
saw,  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.  He  depopulated  villages 
with  lire  and  sword  to  make  way  for  them.  He  valued  their 
lives  higher  than  that  of  an  English  freeman,  and  William 
Rufus  inherited  all  his  tastes.  He  stretched  the  royal  forests 
beyond  their  bounds,  and  interfei*ed  with  the  hunting  privi* 
leges  of  the  barons.  Under  the  oppression  of  the  people,  and 
even  the  wrong-doing  to  the  Church,  the  leaders  of  the 
conquest  had  remained  in  sulky  but  actionless  discontent. 
But  to  touch  a  Norman  in  his  character  of  a  sportsman  was 
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•to  injure  him  in  the  teuderest  point.  His  honour  and  his 
amu^ment  were  equally  attacked  ;  and  if  we  take  notice  of 
the  manners  of  the  period,  its  distinction  of  dignities,  and 
feelings  of  personal  independence,  where  the  strong  arm  and 
sharp  sword  were  the  true  patents  of  nohilitj,  and  rememher 
at  the  same  time  the  utter  absence  of  intellectual  pursuit,  the 
'dearth  of  books,  the  incapacity  to  read,  and  the  general  igno- 
rance which  lay  upon  the  acutest  minds,  we  shall  see  thab  the 
prohibitions  against  stalking  the  deer  and  chasing  the  boar, 
which  William  injudiciously  issued,  were  a  personal  insult  and 
an  intolerable  wrong.  The  Normans  stood  up  for  their  free 
bunting  as  we  do  for  a  free  press.  If  they  had  it  not,  they 
died. 

Kobert  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  therefore,  and 
William,  Count  of  Eu,  and  William  of  Alderic,  and  Hugh, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury — their  very  names  are  guarantees  of  their 
Norman  origin — joined  in  a  conspiracy.  They  would  displace 
the  tyrannical  enemy  of  the  Church  and  peerage,  and  give  the 
throne  to  Stephen  of  Anmale,  the  nephew  of  the  Conqueror. 
They  would  punish  the  man  who  pillaged  the  treasures  of  the 
dergy,  and  arrogated  to  himself  the  sporting  privileges  of  the 
lofds.  But  William  had  profited  by  the  wisdom  of  Ealph  the 
Firebrand,  and  was  informed  by  his  spies  of  the  uneasiness  in 
the  north.  He  went  down  to  Northumberland,  and  beguiled 
Mowbray  to  a  meeting,  seized  him,  carried  him  to  the  front 
of  his  own  castle  of  Bamborough,  and  threatened  to  put  out 
his  eyes  in  presence  of  his  wife  Matilda,  who  stood  upon  the 
walls.  There  have  been  ladies  in  later  history  who  stood  firm 
against  a  similar  threat,  but  Matilda  was  of  sofber  Suuff.  She 
opened  the  g^tes,  and  vengeance  was  let  loose  on  the  dis- 
affected. Mowbray  was  imprisoned  for  life.  The  Count  of 
£a,  being  vanquished  in  a  judicial  combat,  was  blinded  with 
hot  irons.  Of  the  others,  some  were  impoverished  by  confis- 
cation, and  some  were  hanged.  Thus  ended  the  first  attempt 
in  English  history  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  game  laws. 

e:2 
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§  9.  William  now  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  a  magni- 
ficent opportunity  soon  presented  itself  of  increasing  his  conti- 
nental possessions  by  treasures  wrung  from  his  English  people. 
The  wondrous  movement  of  the  Crusades  began  at  this  time. 
Pilgrimages  to  the  scenes  described  in  Holy  Writ  had  been 
of  constant  occurrence  among  the  proselytes  of  the  West  from 
Jhe  earliest  times.  At  first  the  sacred  soil  around  Jerusalem 
had  been  in  Christian  hands,  and  the  Eastern  emperors  had 
protected  the  weary  voyagers  when  they  touched  the  Syrian 
coast.  But  a  g^eat  change  had  occurred  in  1065.  The 
Mahommedans  had  seized  on  Palestine,  and  treated  with  in- 
dignity, and  sometimes  with  cruelty,  the  worshippers  at  the 
Christian  shrines.  Complaints  of  these  outrages  had  been 
made  ;  stories  of  wrong  and  violence  had  been  spread  through 
Christendom  by  the  survivors  of  that  distant  travel ;  and  at 
last,  on  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Pope,  all  Europe  rose  up  with  a  bitter 
cry  of  humiliation  at  the  loss  of  the  birthplace,  the  home, 
and  the  grave  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  pollution 
daily  inflicted  on  the  sacred  territory  by  the  presence  of 
turbaned  and  malignant  Turks.  The  turreted  castles  were 
emptied  of  their  lords,  the  villages  depopulated  by  the  Miah 
made  to  join  the  liberating  and  avenging  bands.  No  countiy 
remained  deaf  to  the  animating  voice ;  and  in  the  Aug^t  of 
1096,  a  mixed  multitude  of  warriors,  priests,  and  pilgrims, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousands  souls,  began 
their  march  towards  the  Holy  Land.  Sovereign  princes, 
powerful  earls,  and  moderately  endowed  knights  mortgaged 
their  crowns  and  estates  to  fit  them  out  for  this  holy  war. 
They  had  to  buy  gorgeous  arms  for  themselves,  and  horsee 
and  accoutrements  for  their  followers,  silken  tents  to  pitch 
in  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  standards  emblazoned  with 
their  arms  to  unfurl  on  the  walls  of  Zion.  Weavers, 
armourers,  painters,  horse-dealers,  silversmiths,  soldiers  had 
all  to  be  paid,  and  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  noble  kept  up 
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in  the  eyes  of  hostile  pagans.  Trade  and  manufacture  took 
a  rise  such  as  it  had  not  felt  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
human  mind  expanded  with  new  thoughts  and  strange  ex- 
periences; and  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  of  converting  the 
land  where  our  Lord  had  suffered,  and  was  now  despised,  into 
a  territoiy  in  which  he  was  served  and  worshipped,  gave  an 
elevation  to  the  humhlest  personage  engaged  in  so  great  a 
work. 

§  10.  But  not  to  William  Bufus.  That  unromantic  king 
sat  on  the  watch,  like  a  greedy  pawnbroker,  for  the  necessities 
of  his  neighbours.  When  a  noble  of  his  own  determined  to 
join  the  array,  the  loan  of  a  trifling  sum  from  the  royal  coffers 
procured  him  the  possession  of  the  needy  adventurer's  fief, 
and  delivered  him  at  the  same  time  from  the  presence  of  a 
haughty  and  probably  disobedient  subject.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  the  vanity  or  ambition  of  Bobert  of  Normandy 
led  him  to  prepare  for  the  pilgrimage,  the  ducal  coronet  was 
pledged  for  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  ready-money  king. 
There  was  no  thought  of  restoring  the  country  which  had 
thus  fallen  into  his  hands  by  the  legal  process  of  a  mortgage, 
and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  treat  it  as  his  own.  Unmindful 
he  of  the  great  struggle  going  on  between  the  faiths  of 
Mahomet  and  of  Christ,  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  or  even  of  the  glory  that  fell  upon  the 
Christian  name,  when  under  the  leadership  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  and  Baymond  of  Toulouse,  Bobert  of  Normandy, 
Bobert  of  Flanders,  and  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  the  shouts  of 
"^  It  is  God's  will,"  which  was  the  battle-cry  of  the  Crusaders, 
sounded  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  Christian  prayers 
and  songs  of  rejoicing  ascended  from  the  restored  and  recon- 
secrated Temple.  His  object  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  his  brother  and  his  lords,  and  indemnify  himself  by 
the  spoil  and  confiscation  ofthosewhohad  stayed  at  home  for^ 
the  money  he  had  advanced.  The  barons  were  rapidly  im- 
poverished by  his  exactions ;  the  burgess  and  farmer  were 
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stripped  of  almost  all ;  even  the  Charch  complained  that  its 
treasures  were  exhausted,  and  that  his  rapacity  had  already 
stripped  it  of  its  silver  chalices  and  jewelled  ornaments. 
William  pointed  with  derision  to  the  chests  where  the  relics 
of  holy  saints  were  kept,  and  said,  "  Have  not  you  still  these 
coffins  of  silver  and  gold  filled  with  dead  men's  bones?" 
The  measure  of  his  iniquity  was  nearly  full,  and  there  were 
portents  over  all  the  land  that  so  wicked  a  despiser  of  sacred 
things  could  not  live  very  long. 

§  11.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  viewing  the  dis- 
sensions between  Church  and  State  in  those  times  with  the 
feelings  of  the  present  day.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remember 
that  the  Church  was  still  the  leader  and  protector  of  the 
people — their  leader  in  refinement  and  cultivation,  their  pro- 
tector against  the  tyranny  of  the  great.  William,  on  nomi- 
nating Anselm  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  had  demanded  a 
thousand  pounds ;  but  Anselm,  who  ought  to  have  resisted 
the  demand  altogether,  could  only  raise  five  hundred.  This 
sum  was  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  disappointed  patron,  and 
distributed  among  the  poor  by  the  conscientious  prelate. 
They  had  differed  also  about  the  Pope ;  for  at  this  time  there 
were  two  pretenders  to  St.  Peter's  chair ;  and  while  WilUam 
kept  both  the  pontiffis  in  awe  by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
either,  Anselm  was  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  Urban,  and 
claimed  the  pall,  or  robe  of  investiture,  at  his  hands.  The 
king  considered  this  treason  to  hisauthoritj,  and  declined  the 
interference  of  a  foreign  priest.  The  quarrel,  however,  was 
compromised  at  last,  and  Urban  sent  Anselm  his  pall,  to  be 
given  him  by  William.  William  laid  it  on  the  high  altar 
in  the  cathedral ;  and  Anselm,  more  popish  than  the  pope, 
lifted  it  from  its  sacred  position,  and  accepted  it  as  a  direct 
gift  from  St.  Peter. 

As  this  question  frequently  occurs  in  our  history,  and  con- 
vulsed the  whole  of  Europe  for  several  hundred  years,  wo 
shall  do  well  to  remember  that  the  struggle  between  the 
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throne  and  the  pope  turned  ou  what  is  called  investiture  with 
the  ring  and  crozier.  These  were  considered  the  signs  of  tlie 
secular  authority  and  territorial  wealth  conveyed  to  the 
bishop  of  a  diocese,  and  therefore  to  proceed  rightfully  from 
the  civil  power.  The  pall,  or  consecrated  mantle  in  which 
religious  services  were  performed,  was  the  sign,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  spiritual  dignity  bestowed  on  the  new-made  pre- 
late, and  therefore  proceeded  rightfully  from  the  ecclesiastical 
chief.  But  a  succession  of  grasping  and  ambitious  popes  had 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  law  on  this  subject,  and  maintained 
that  the  ring  and  crozier,  conveying  the  property  of  lands,  and 
all  the  obligations  of  feudal  tenure,  no  less  than  the  sacred 
pall,  depended  on  the  gifb  of  the  Holy  Father.  With  an 
allusion  to  the  mysteriuus  effects  of  the  consecration  of  the 
elements  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  had  very  recently  been  introduced  as  an  article 
of  faith,  the  Church  said  it  was  unbecoming  that  men  who 
had  powers  communicated  to  them  greater  than  the  angels 
possessed,  by  which  thej'  could  create  their  Creator,  should  be 
subject  in  any  way  to  the  authority  of  sinful  rulers.  The  State, 
on  the  other  hand,  appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  its  sub- 
jects to  pronounce  on  the  effect  which  this  divided  allegiance 
would  have  on  the  strength  and  safety  of  a  kingdom. 

But  in  our  country  the  claims  of  the  Church  were  made 
by  the  champions  of  the  lowest  and  most  helpless  of  tho 
population ;  the  claims  of  the  State  were  urged  by  a  man 
who  outraged  every  principle  of  justice  and  religion,  and  the 
myriads  of  the  oppressed  and  destitute  looked  to  the  mitre  as 
their  only  friend.  They  rejoiced,  therefore,  to  see  it  vindicate 
its  superiority  over  the  sword  of  knight  and  crown  of 
sovereign,  from  which  they  seldom  experienced  anything  but 
cruelty  and  wrong.  We  shall  see  as  we  go  on  the  turning 
point  of  this  controversy,  and  watch  how  the  pretensions  of 
the  Church  were  continued  after  its  supporters  had  with- 
drawn their  confidence,  and  how,  fatally  for  itself,  it  deserted 
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the  cause  of  the  sufferiug  peoples  to  gain  fresh  influeDoe  and 
multiplied  wealth  from  the  guilty  patronage  of  kings.  But 
at  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  the  sole  refuge  from 
oppression  was  behind  the  shelter  of  the  Church.  In  answer 
to  the  despairing  question,  uttered  by  the  millions  who  were 
trampled  on  by  the  sanguinary  and  ferocious  William,  ^  Is 
there  any  hope?"  a  voice  replied  to  their  hearts  and  con- 
sciences. Yes,  there  is  comfort  within  that  other  kingdom, 
which  though  it  is  declared  to  be  not  of  this  world,  is  still  co- 
extensive with  it,  and  is  founded  on  meekness,  holiness,  and 

truth. 

And  on  the  glimmering  limit,  far  withdrawn, 
God  made  himself  an  awfnl  roae  of  dawn. 

§  12.  Hated  equally  by  English  and  Normans,  feared 
equally  by  priest  and  baron,  William  pursued  his  self-wiUed 
course.  So  brave  that  he  could  not  be  despised,  so  sagacious 
that  he  could  not  be  outwitted,  so  unrelenting  that  he  could 
not  be  appeased,  he  hurried  from  England  to  Normandy,  or 
from  Normandy  to  England,  reducing  refractory  nobles  or 
exterminating  exasperated  townsmen,  till  the  heart  of  both 
countries  grew  sick  beneath  the  intolerable  woe.  In  1099  he 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  dukedom  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  gallant  Sir  Helvic,  the  Lord  de  la  Marche. 
Stained  with  the  blood  of  the  peasantry,  and  loaded  with  the 
curses  of  the  priests,  he  returned  to  England  in  1100.  Even 
his  imitations  of  the  more  peaceful  labours  of  his  father  were 
sources  of  misery  to  his  people.  When  he  enlarged  the 
Tower  or  reared  the  stupendous  walls  and  stately  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall,  the  work  was  done  by  forced  levies  of  the 
English,  who  received  no  remuneration  for  their  toil.  If  he 
made  a  royal  progress  through  the  li|nd,  hia  attendants  con* 
sidered  they  were  in  a  hostile  country,  and  plundered  every 
farm  and  house.  What  they  could  not  consume,  they  either 
forced  the  owner  to  carry  to  the  next  market  to  be  sold  for 
their  benefit,  or  burned  for  their  amusemeot  on  the  spot.  The 
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king  most  have  had  sad  recollectioDs  and  gloomy  forebodings 
in  the  midst  of  these  tyrannous  and  unjust  proceedings.  He 
went  to  distract  his  cares  by  hunting  the  deer,  and  buried 
himself  with  his  brother  Heniy  and  a  few  attendants  in  the 
glades  of  the  New  Forest;  that  tract  in  which  his  father 
had  darkened  the  hearths  of  sixty  villages,  and  overthrown 
great  numbers  of  churches  and  shrines.  He  had  taken 
with  him,  among  others,  one  of  his  favourite  sportsmen, 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  of  whose  character  or  previous  history  no 
information  has  come  down  to  us,  so  we  cannot  tell  whether 
he  was  a  discontented  courtier  or  a  willing  follower  of  the 
king — whether  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  or 
as  irreligious  as  his  master.  However  this  may  be,  a  hart 
passed  up  the  glade,  William  discharged  his  arrow  and  missed. 
*' Shoot,  Walter,  shoot,  in  the  fiend's  name!"  he  cried.  And 
Walter  raised  his  bow — the  shaft,  we  are  told,  glanced  off  a 
tree,  and  struck  the  king  in  the  chest,  which  was  left  un- 
covered by  his  hand  being  raised  to  his  eyes  to  keep  oif  the 
glare  of  the  slanting  sun.  William  fell  from  his  horse  a  dead 
man.  Sir  Walter  spurred  away  from  the  fatal  spot,  and  took 
refuge  in  France.  Surprise  or  a  supernatural  sort  of  terror 
fell  upon  the  attendants,  and  the  master  of  England  and 
Normandy — the  fiery  of  temper  and  strong  of  hand — lay  stiff 
and  cold  upon  the  bloody  grass.  A  charcoal-burner  passing 
with  his  cart  conveyed  the  corpse  to  Winchester,  and  con- 
jectures were  rife  about  the  fatal  deed.  Did  Tyrrel  miss  on 
purpose  ?  Did  some  desperate  Saxon  speed  the  shaft  ?  Was 
it  the  Church  that  set  him  on  ?  or  was  there  a  person  in  the 
background,  reckless  as  the  dead  monarch,  and  blinded  with 
ambition,  who  encouraged  and  procured  the  act?  Men 
thought  of  the  Church,  and  saw  almost  enough  to  justify  its 
revenge ;  but  they  thought  of  Henry  also,  the  disinherited 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  and  found  sufficient  ground  for  their 
suspicion  in  the  opening  this  made  for  him,  and  the  course 
be  pturaued  on  the  sudden  demise  of  his  brother. 
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§  13.  There  are  one  or  two  circumstances  recorded  at  tlie 
time  which  help  to  guide  us  to  a  judgment  on  the  death  of 
Bufus.  "  A  certain  town  in  Berkshire/'  we  see  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  "  observed  the  strange  sight  of  blood  gush* 
ing  out  of  the  ground;  and  afber  this,"  it  adds,  "on  the 
morning  after  Lammas-day,  King  William  was  shot  with  an 
arrow  by  his  own  men."  We  are  told  also  by  Eadmcr,  abbot 
of  St.  Alban's,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Anselm,  and  lived  at  this 
time,  that  "  Anselm,  the  exiled  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
being  with  Hugo,  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  the  conversation 
turned  on  King  William,  when  the  abbot  observed,  *^  Last 
night  that  king  was  brought  before  Qod,  and  by  a  de- 
liberate judgment  received  the  sorrowful  sentence  of  damna- 
tion.'* How  he  came  to  know  this  he  neither  explained  at 
the  time,  nor  did  any  of  his  hearers  ask.  Nevertheless,  oat 
of  respect  to  his  piety,  not  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  words 
remained  on  the  minds  of  any  present.  Hugo  led  such  a  life 
and  had  such  a  character,  that  all  regarded  his  discourse  and 
venerated  his  advice  as  though  an  oracle  from  heaven  had 
spoken.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  great  departure  from  the  rule 
of  charity,  considering  the  relations  between  the  Cliurch  and 
William,  to  suppose  that  among  those  who  regarded  the  dis* 
course,  and  venerated  the  advice  of  this  holy  personage,  was 
the  famous  marksman.  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  or  the  person,  who- 
ever it  might  be,  whose  arrow  had  so  opportunely  glanced 
aside. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HENBY    I.     (bEAUCLERC). 
AJ>.  IIOOto  A.D.  1135. 

COXTEVFORARY    80VEBEIOK8. 

France. — ^Philip  I.,  the  Fair;  Louis  VI.,  the  Fat. 

{Wtlakd. — ^£dgar ;  Alexander  I. ;  David  I. 

PoPBa.— -Pascal    II. ;    Gelaaius  II. ;    Calixtufl  VI. ; 
Honorius  II. ;  Innocent  II. 


§  1.  Accessionof  Henry  I.  His  advantages  over  his  disinherited  brother 
Bobert.  His  various  measures. — §  2.  Reflections  on  the  past,  and 
comparisons  with  the  present. — §  3.  Duke  Bobert  invades  Endand. 
Reconciliation  of  the  brothers.  Charges  against  Robert  de  Belesme, 
£ari  of  Shrewsbury.  His  banishment. — §  4.  The  king  makes  war 
upon  his  brother  Robert,  t«kes  him  prisoner,  and  subdues  Normandy. 
Robertas  long  imprisonment.  Tlie  Karl  of  Shrewsbury  restored  to 
his  honours  and  estates. — §  5.  The  son  of  Robert  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  Sir  Helie  de  St.  Saen. — §  6.  Prince  William  acknow- 
ledged as  future  king.  War  with  France.  Battle  of  Brenneville. 
Prince  William  betrothed  to  the  Princess  of  Anjou.^  7.  The 
prince  with  his  sister  and  a  large  suite  shipwrecked  and  drowned. — 
%  8.  The  king's  only  surviving  child,  the  l^impress  Matilda,  married 
to  Geoffirey  rlantagenet,  from  whom  descended  the  dynasty  of  the 
Plantagenets. — §  9.  William  Clito  of  Normandy.  The  king  makes 
war  upon  him. — §  10.  His  cares  to  secure  the  succession  of  his 
daughter  Matilda  to  the  throne.  Death  of  Henry  from  over-eating 
stewed  lampreys.  His  character. — §  11.  Retrospect  of  his  reign. 
Eustace  de  Breteuil,  and  Juliana  his  wife. 

§  1.  While  the  dead  king  was  lying  in  that  solitary  glade 
of  the  New  Forest,  his  brother  Henry  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  galloped  into  the  city  of  Winchester.  He  never  pulled 
bridle  till  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  great  castle  where  the 
royal  treasure  was  kept.  With  sword  drawn,  and  words  of 
furious  threatening,  he  forced  his  way  in,  and  in  spite  of  the 
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opposition  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  De  Breteuil,  who  reminded 
him  of  the  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance  thej  had  both  sworn 
to  Robert,  laid  violent  hands  on  the  caskets  of  gold  and 
valuable  jewels.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  certain  powerful 
nobles  and  influential  churchmen,  whose  favour  he  had  secured 
beforehand ;  and  on  the  following  day,  summoning  as  many  of 
his  adherents  as  were  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a  coundl, 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Saxon  assembly,  he  called  a 
Witan,  he  was  elected  king,  and  verified  his  father's  prophecy, 
that  his  rank  would  be  equal  to  his  brothers'  if  he  patiently 
waited  his  time. 

Henry  had  many  advantages  in  the  contest  which  would 
inevitably  arise  on  behalf  of  the  twice  disinherited  Robert. 
That  easy  and  luxurious  cmsader  had  wasted  the  whole  of 
the  previous  year  in  feasts  and  pageants  among  the  Norman 
nobles  who  had  recently  established  a  dominion  in  Apulia  and 
Naples,  and  received  him  in  their  splendid  Italian  castles, 
and  owned  their  natural  allegiance  to  his  ducal  crown.  In 
this  gay  and  chivalrous  existence  the  soldier  of  the  Cross 
consoled  himself  for  his  toils  and  perils  in  the  Holy  Land, 
regardless  equally  of  the  unruly  vassals  in  his  hereditary 
State,  and  of  the  events  which  were  evidently  at  hand  in 
England.  He  took  home  with  him  to  Bouen  one  of  the 
fairest  and  richest  brides  in  Europe — SibyUa,  the  daughter  of 
a  great  Apulian  baron;  and  even  after  the  news  of  the 
startling  incident  in  the  New  Forest  reached  him,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  congenial  employment  of  spending  his  wife's 
fortune,  and  attending  tournaments  in  honour  of  her  beauty. 
VBut  Ralph  the  Firebrand  had  a  great  longing  for  the  riches 
and  power  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  hatred  of  the 
English  nation,  and  urged  him  to  vindicate  his  claims  by  foroe 
of  arms.  Robert  was  always  delighted  to  fight,  as  perhapa 
he  was  conscious  that  he  made  a  better  figure  on  his  war- 
horse  than  at  a  council  table,  and  accepted  gladly  the  services 
of  many  of  the  great  barons  of  his  duchy,  receiving  at  the 
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same  time  promises  of  assistance  from  several  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  English  lords.  The  feeling  was  still  very 
strong  in  favour  of  keeping  the  countries  united  under  the 
same  ruler ;  and  the  Earls  of  Shrewshurj,  Surrey,  Montgomery, 
Pontefract,  and  others  of  the  highest  station,  who  were 
proprietors  of  estates  in  the  dukedom,  repudiated  the  election 
of  Winchester,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  legitimate 
heir.  They  armed  their  followers,  and  provisioned  their 
castles.  Normandy  marshalled  its  forces  as  in  the  year  of 
the  conquest,  and  Henry  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  defence 
of  his  newly-gained  throne. 

First,  he  recalled  Anselm,  the  wise  and  learned  Archhishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  his  consecrated  hands  he  swore  to  observe 
all  the  laws  which  the  English  nation  had  approved  of  in  the 
time  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  defend  the  liberties  it 
had  at  any  time  enjoyed.  Second,  he  relaxed  the  burdens  under 
which  the  land  was  groaning  from  the  cupidity  and  injustice 
of  the  late  king,  and  restored  the  church  benefices  to  their 
dispossessed  incumbents,  filling  up  all  the  vacant  offices  with 
the  best  men  he  could  select ;  and  thirdly,  he  looked  round 
for  a  bride  through  whom  to  strengthen  his  position,  either 
by  her  wealth  or  family  connexion.  He  fixed  on  a  maiden 
who  was  probably  very  poor,  and  whose  father  could  be  of 
little  use  in  the  approaching  contest  in  the  south  of  England ; 
and  yet  she  brought  more  support  to  his  cause  than  if  she 
had  been  loaded  with  treasures,  and  had  been  the  heiress  of 
the  greatest  potentate.  When  it  was  known  that  Henry 
was  going  to  marry  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm,  the 
Scottish  king,  the  popular  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
Her  mother  was  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
lineal  representative  of  Alfred,  and  nearest  in  blood  to  Edward 
the  Confessor.  It  was  a  going  back  to  the  royal  stock  which 
connected  the  English  with  the  period  of  their  independence, 
before  the  Normans  had  set  foot  upon  the  soil ;  and  loyalty  to 
the  throne  on  which  the  descendant  of  their  "  right  kingly 
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line  of  England"  was  seated,  was  the  daty  of  every  English* 
man.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  no  longer  a  degraded  race,  since 
it  gave  a  queen  to  the  ancient  realm,  and  a  mother  to  future 
princes;  and  all  the  love  which  had  been  accumulating 
through  four-and-thirty  years  towards  the  line  under  which 
the  realm  had  flourished  so  long,  was  poured  forth  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  princess,  whom  the  people  would  know  by  no 
other  name  than  familiar  ^'  Maud." 

§  2.  The  earnest  clinging  to  old  associations  which  we 
find  in  this  instance  would  be  unaccountable  to  us  if  we 
did  not  perceive  the  mellowing  and  elevating  eflects  of 
time.  A  period  may  be  marked  with  griefs  and  misfortunes 
of  the  severest  kinds.  There  may  be  Danish  invasions  and 
civil  broils ;  there  may  be  tyranny  among  the  powerful,  and 
hunger  and  wretchedness  among  the  poor ;  but  when  a  few 
years  have  passed,  when  the  personal  sufferers  have  died,  and 
the  traditionary  recollections  have  become  faint,  men  compare 
their  present  position  with  something  they  imagine  to  have 
existed  in  the  past,  and  long  for  a  recurrence  of  the  good  old 
times.  The  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  seems  to  have 
been  fixed  on  by  the  unavailing  regret  of  the  whole  English 
nation  as  the  golden  age  of  English  wealth  and  liberty.  If 
we  look  back  upon  the  period  thus  fondly  dwelt  on,  we  find  it 
a  time  when  life  was  little  regarded,  and  when  prc^erty  was 
insecure.  And  yet,  in  all  his  woes^  the  down-trodden 
Anglo-Saxon  appealed  from  the  cruelty  of  his  Norman  lord  to 
the  laws  of  Edward ;  and  the  worst  and  most  ambitious  of 
our  Norman  kings  had  nothing  to  do,  in  order  to  secure  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  the  people,  but  to  promise  a  return 
to  the  manners  and  legislation  of  the  last  of  the  sons  of 
Odin. 

§  3.  With  Anselm  binding  the  Church  to  his  cause,  with 
the  native  English  gathering  round  him,  in  honour  of  the 
holy  Confessor  and  the  beautiful  Maud,  and  with  many  of  the 
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Norman  barons,  whose  estates  in  England  probably  were  more 
valuable  than  their  continental  possessions,  commanding  his 
armed  array,  Henry  waited  without  apprehension  the  Second 
Invasion,  which  started  from  the  harbours  of  Normandy.  But 
Robert  was  a  very  different  man  from  William.  Getting 
safe  to  land  at  Portsmouth,  by  the  unaccountable  desertion 
of  the  English  fleet,  he  entered  into  parleys  with  the  opposing 
host.  The  English  adhered  to  the  husband  of  their  native 
queen,  and  Anselm,  advancing  between  the  armies,  threatened 
the  invaders  with  the  curses  of  the  Church.  Terms  were 
entered  into;  the  brothers  were  apparently  reconciled,  and 
Robert's  preparations,  which  had  excited  the  attention  of 
Europe  so  long,  ended  in  a  bargain,  by  which  he  peaceably 
went  back  to  his  wife  and  tournaments,  in  consideration  of 
an  annual  payment  of  three  thousand  marks,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  castles  which  Henry  held  within  the  Duchy. 
There  was  a  talk  also  of  the  mutual  pardon  of  the  adherents 
on  both  sides,  and  of  the  succession  by  the  survivor  of  the 
two  brothers  to  the  crown  and  dignity  of  the  other,  and 
Robert  set  sail  for  Harfleur  with  the  first  year's  pension  in 
hand,  considering  that  his  expedition  had  on  the  whole  been 
as  successful  as  could  be  expected. 

But  the  English  lords  who  had  welcomed  the  Norman 
duke  were  marked  men.  Before  Kobert  had  spent  a  third  of 
his  yearly  stipend,  there  were  emissaries  on  behalf  of  Henry 
established  in  the  halls  of  Shrewsbury,  Surrey,  and  Mont- 
gomery, to  take  notice  of  words  and  actions,  and  report  them 
to  the  king.  Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Arundel,  is  a  good  example  of  a  Norman  baron,  and  of  the 
relation  which  could  exist  between  a  feudatory  and  the  crown. 
Heniy  summoned  him  to  stand  a  trial  on  forty-five  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him  by  his  spies.  Belesme  prepared 
for  his  defence  by  summoning  his  subordinate  tenants  together 
for  his  protection ;  and  with  all  the  men  he  could  collect  he 
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took  his  stand  against  the  royal  warrant  in  the  strong  castle 
of  Bridgenorth.  Kever  were  English  archers  so  happy  as  when, 
under  the  legitimate  authority  of  a  Norman  king,  they  could 
have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  destruction  to  a  Norman  lord. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  hlood  was  heated  hy  remembrance  of  the 
wrongs  the  nation  had  endured,  and  when  a  body  of  Norman 
nobles  called  a  council  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  king  and  the  earl,  the  English  bowmen,  who  were  on  a 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  meeting,  cried,  ^  Don't  trust 
them,  King  Henry;  they  wish  to  betray  you:  but  we  are 
here.  Make  no  peace  with  the  traitor  Shrewsbury,  but  get 
him  into  your  hands  alive  or  dead." 

This  advice  was  too  congenial  to  Henry's  disposition  to  be 
rejected.  The  siege  of  the  castle  was  pressed.  Bdesme,  the 
haughty  earl,  was  forced  to  save  his  life  on  condition  of  per- 
petual banishment  from  England.  His  brothers,  the  "EuUm 
of  Montgomery  and  Lancaster,  were  stripir  of  all  their 
honours ;  and  the  grand  result  of  Hobert's  attempt  to  assert 
his  rights  was,  that  every  one  of  his  supporters  was  slowly 
but  surely  punished  with  utter  ruin  and  confiscation,  and 
their  lands  bestowed  on  a  lower  and  more  grateful  dasa  of 
men,  who  had  had  no  personal  share  in  the  conquest  of 
England.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  different  tempora 
of  the  royal  brothers,  that  Robert's  first  impulse,  on  bearing 
that  Henry  had  accused  Belesme  of  high  crimes  and  ntts- 
demeanours  against  the  English  crown,  was  to  punish  so  on* 
dutiful  a  subject  by  ravaging  his  estates  in  Normandy.  He 
was  engaged  in  this  operation  when  the  truth  was  told  him ; 
but  the  moment  he  learned  that  the  sole  crime  of  all  thoee 
lofby-crested  nobles  was  attachment  to  himself,  and  the  aid 
they  had  given  him  in  England,  he  stepped  into  a  vessel,  and, 
hurrying  to  London,  besought  his  brother  to  have  pity  on 
the  unfortunate  barons,  whom  he  had  promised  to  pardon  for 
his  sake.     He  believed,  from  the  smiles  and  tenderness  with 
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which  he  was  received,  that  his  suit  was  gained.  But  smiles 
and  tenderness  cost  the  amiable  Henry  nothing ;  and  he  ex- 
pended these  commodities  on  his  Norman  visitor  so  long,  that 
even  Robert  perceived  what  a  very  slender  chance  he  had 
of  ever  getting  awaj  from  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  his 
too  affectionate  host.  He  managed  at  last,  by  a  magnanimous 
surrender  of  his  annuity  of  three  thousand  marks,  to  get 
Henry's  consent  to  his  departure ;  but  as  he  summoned  the 
banished  earls  to  his  court  the  moment  he  got  back  to  Bouen, 
Heory  held  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  articles  of  peae^, 
and  declared  war  on  Normandy,  to  the  great  delectation  ot 
his  English  troops.  \  A    ^ 

§  4.  Bobert  had  lost  the  beautiful  Sibylla,  who  die(rtwb« 
years  after  her  marriage,  and  his  house  was  a  scene  of  per^* 
petual  riot.  His  lords  shared  in  his  festivities,  and  availed 
themselves  of  his  idleness  to  oppress  their  tenants  and  make 
war  upon  each  other.  There  were  ballad-singers,  and  con- 
jorors,  and  musicians,  and  all  the  wit  and  wickedness  of  the 
land  to  be  seen  in  high  places  at  the  banquets  in  Caen  and 
Bouen.  Bat  in  the  country  districts  there  was  nothing  but 
misery  and  wrong.  The  functions  of  Government  were  so 
completely  abdicated,  that  nobody  was  surprised  when  Henry, 
before  proceeding  to  actual  hostilities,  proposed  to  his  brother 
to  resign  a  realm  he  could  not  rule,  and  accept  a  pension  in 
payment  of  his  ducal  crown.  When  this  was  rejected  by  the 
gallant-spirited  voluptuary,  Henry  proclaimed  himself  Pro- 
tector of  Normandy,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Tinchebray . 
Bobert,  with  all  his  remaining  adherents,  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  fought  with  the  personal  prowess  which  had  distinguished 
him  in  the  Crusade.  But  Belesme,  for  a  reason  soon  to  be 
told,  deserted  him  in  the  middle  of  the  battle.  Henry  pressed 
on ;  and  Bobert,  shouting  his  war-cry  and  pushing  forward 
his  horse,  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Four  hundred 
of  his  barons  shared  his  fate ;  and  the  question  which  had 
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disturbed  the  two  countries  for  so  many  years  was  solved. 
England  and  Normandy  were  again  under  the  same 
crown. 

In  the  cEstribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  we  see  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  time.  Bobert  was  imprisoned,  and  when 
he  tried  to  escape  he  was  blinded,  as  some  authorities  state, 
by  his  brother's  orders,  and  groped  his  way  round  his  prison 
walls  for  eight-and-bwenty  years.  Banishment,  impoverish- 
ment, and  degradation  were  the  sentences  on  others.  But  to 
Belesme,  the  double  traitor,  and  Balph  the  Firebrand,  the 
treasonable  bisbop,  were  assigned  the  disgraceful  honoora 
of  re-instatement  in  wealth  and  grandeur.  Belesme  was  again 
the  powerful  Eiarl  o[  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel ;  and  Balph 
oppressed  his- priests,  and  neglected  his  people,  as  the  restored 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

§  5.  At  the  time  of  Henry's  virtual  conquest  of  Normandy, 
the  only  son  of  Bobert  and  Sibylla  was  five  years  old.  In  a 
fit  of  temporary  generosity  the  triumphant  uncle  committed 
the  child  to  the  guardianship  of  the  noble-minded  Sir 
Helie  de  St.  Saen,  a  knight  so  brave,  and  giuurdian  '  bo 
honoiuable,  that  when  the  king  repented  of  his  compassion, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  young  prince  into  his 
hands,  he  refused  the  application,  and  fled  from  court  to  court, 
exciting  the  commiseration  of  princes  and  peoples  by  the 
helplessness  and  beauty  of  his  youthful  charge.  Louis  YI. 
of  France,  and  Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjou,  professed  themselves  the 
protectors  of  the  Conqueror's  eldest  grandson ;  the  first,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  his  dangerous  vassal  in  order  by  threats  of 
supportmg  the  pretensions  of  a  rival ;  the  other,  to  use  the 
rights  of  William  Clito  (or  illustrious,  the  usual  title  of  the 
Norman  heir)  as  a  defence  against  the  claims  of  the  ambitious 
Henry.  Alas!  for  the  romance  and  truthfulness  of  the 
feudal  mind !  Henry  silenced  the  reclamations  of  France  by 
promises  of  submission,  and  bought  over  the  friendship  of 
Fulk  of  Anjou,  by  confiscating  in  his  favour  the  estates  of  the 
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gallant  Sir  Helie  of  St.  Saen.  Bat  this  was  not  enough.  A 
marriage  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  unlucky  Fitz- 
Bobert,  as  William  Clito  was  called,  and  the  earl's  fair  daughtei^ 
Sibylla  of  Anjou ;  and  Henry,  as  he  had  torn  from  his  nephew 
CTeiy  acre  of  land,  did  not  hesitate  to  wrest  his  bride  from  him 
also.  The  generous  Fulk,  on  the  other  hand,  was  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude  and  pride,  when  Henry  offered  his  son  William, 
the  heir  of  England  and  Normandy,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
poorest  and  now  most  deserted  prince  in  Christendom. 

§  6.  Preparations  were  apparently  made  for  the  honourable 
fulfilment  of  all  these  agreements.  Prince  William  was 
acknowledged  as  future  king  by  a  formal  homage  rendered  to 
him  by  the  nobles  of  Normandy  and  England.  Everything 
promised  a  long* course  of  prosperity.  The  arts  of  peace 
were  encoaraged,  and  colonies  of  industrious  workmen  from 
foreign  countries  were  granted  lands  on  the  borders  of  Wales. 
It  seemed  even  an  additional  reason  for  maintaining  tranquillity, 
when,  in  1118,  the  good  Queen  Maud  died,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  English  people,  though  with  little  sorrow  on 
the  part  of  the  king ;  but  at  this  very  time  it  became  known 
that  the  ever-active  Henry  had  been  engaged  in  secret  plots  and 
preparations  against  his  paramount  lord  the  King  of  France, 
and  his  unsuspecting  nephew,  Duke  Eobert's  son.  War  was 
declared  on  both  sides,  and  Normandy  was  again  laid  waste 
by  contending  armies.  Henry  was  unfortunate  at  first.  His 
barons  deserted  him,  his  finances  ran  short,  other  potentates, 
such  as  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  rose  up  against  him,  and 
William  Clito  was  always  at  hand  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
legitimate  descent  against  usurpation.  But  Henry  was  one . 
of  those  natures — 

"  Strong  in  wiD 
To  Btrive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

With  dogged  perseverance  he  waited  the  turning  of  the 
tide.  First  the  Earl  of  Flanders  was  slain ;  next  he  discovered 
that  a  good  sum  of  money  would  be  a  wonderful  peacemaker 
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with  the  heroic  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  that  he  was  impatient  for 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  He  sent  him  a  laige  amount 
of  gold,  and  a  promise  of  immediate  nuptials ;  whereupon 
Earl  Falk  turned  upon  his  allies  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion,  and  Henry  found  himself  at  the  head  of  more  numerous 
forces  than  his  enemy  the  French  king.  The  hattle  of  Bren- 
neville  followed,  where  there  was  a  gpreat  appearance  of 
military  ardour,  hut  none  of  the  real  dangers  of  war.  It  was 
a  tournament  on  a  gpreat  scale,  and  the  champions  were  the 
knights  of  highest  rank  in  Europe.  Kings  of  England 
and  France,  princes,  dukes,  and  earls,  all  poured  down  in 
plumes  and  cuirasses  from  opposite  sides,  clashed  for  a 
minute  or  two  against  each  other,  and  returned  to  their 
former,  stations  in  the  midst  of  much  shouting  and  no  blood- 
shed. Some  of  the  grandees,  indeed,  on  both  sides  fell  from 
their  steeds,  and  not  being  able  to  rise  again,  from  the 
heaviness  of  their  armour,  yielded  themselves  prisoners,  and 
agreed  for  a  ransom ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  exciting  turmoil 
the  French  found  it  necessary  to  retreat.  William  Clito,  in  imi- 
tation of  his  father,  was  a  bold  knight,  and  carried  his  ducal 
crest  into  the  front  of  battle.  His  horse  was  killed ;  the 
King  of  France  also  lost  his  horse ;  several  other  horses  must 
have  suffered  on  this  great  occasion,  but  only  three  men  were 
slain.  The  manner  of  their  death  is  not  recorded,  so  it  is 
just  as  likely  they  were  smothered  in  their  ill-ventilated 
head-pieces  as  that  they  perished  by  sword  or  spear.  This 
dbivalrous  display  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  in  the  following 
year,  when  Henry  had  pacified  his  Norman  States,  and  France 
had  deserted  the  cause  of  William  Clito,  and  the  Pope  had 
fiedled  to  procure  kinder  treatment  for  the  imprisoned  Bobert 
of  Normandy,  and  Prince  William  of  England  had  been  be- 
trothed to  the  young  Princess  of  Anjou  with  a  dowry  of 
satisfactory  amount,  king  and  prince,  and  earls  and  barons, 
with  princesses,  countesses,  and  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
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the  time,  proceeded  to  Barfleur  to  take  ship  for  England,  and 
make  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  port  of  Dover. 

§  7.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  Novemher,  in  the  calmest  pos- 
sible weather,  the  king  and  his  immediate  suite  put  out  to 
sea.     He  was  to  be  followed  by  Prince  William  and  the. 
yonnger  and  gayer  portion  of  the  expedition  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  most  have  looked  anxiously  back,  as  hour  afber  hour 
the  famous  "  White  Ship,*'  which  had  been  left  for  their  con- 
veyance, did  not  make  its  appearance.    He  landed  the  next 
day,  and  waited  a  long  time,  and  still  no  news  of  the  dilatory 
vessel.    The  courtiers  had  learned  the  fatal  truth,  but  kept 
it  from  the  king.    At  length,  on  the  third  day,  they  sent  a 
Httle  boy  into  his  room,  who  fell  at  his  feet,  and  told  him 
that  the  White  Ship  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  that  Prince 
William,  and  Marie  de  la  Perche  (a  daughter  of  Henry),  and 
all  the  nobles  had  been  drowned.    The  king  fainted  at  the 
great  calamity,  and  never  recovered  his  usual  spirits.    It  is 
even  recorded  that  he  never  smiled  again.    There  were  but 
two  survivors  of  the  wreck,  one  of  them  a  butcher  of  Kouen, 
and  from  him  it  was  learnt  that  the  crew  and  passengers  ha(l 
equally  exceeded  in  wine  and  wassail,  and  that  the  blinded  helms^ 
man  steered  straight  upon  a  rock.    Eifty  stout  oars  had  giveii 
such  impulse  to  the  vessel  that  she  split  into  fragments  in  a 
moment.    There  had  only  been  time  for  William,  who  had 
stept  into  a  boat  and  got  off  a  few  yards  from  the  wreck,  to 
put  back  to  save  his  distracted  sister  the  Countess  de  la 
Perche,  who  screamed  to  him  to  take  her  on  board.    The 
gallant  effort  was  ineffectual,  and  all  miserably  perished.    In 
spite  of  this  act  of  apparent  heroism  at  the  end,  and  the 
sympathy  which  was  naturally  felt  for  the  bereavement  of 
the  king,  the  English  nation  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  death 
of  William.     Brutal  and  dissolute  as  his  uncle  Bufus,  he  had 
determined  to  signalize  his  accession  to  the  throne  by  fresh 
insnlts  and  exactions  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.     He  had 
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boasted  be  would  make  tbem  draw  tbe  plougb  and  treat  tbem 
like  beasts  of  burden.  '^But  God  said  it  sball  not  be  tbiv, 
thou  impious,"  says  a  cbt*onicler  of  tbe  time ;  "  and  so  it  fell 
out  tbat  his  brow,  instead  of  being  girded  with  the  crown  of 
gold,  was  beaten  i^inst  the  rocks  of  the  ocean." 

§  8.  And  now  the  sonless  king  was  thrown  back  upon  the 
only  surviving  child  of  his  marriage  with  Maud,  the  Empress 
Matilda,  who  played  a  great  part  afterwards  in  English 
history.  She  had  married  Henry  the  Fifth  of  Germany  in 
1114t,  when  she  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  when  he 
died  in  1124  the  ambitious  father  determined  to  make  her  the 
heiress  of  both  his  crowns,  and  doubtless  possessed,  in  the 
person  of  a  princess  of  twenty-three,  the  widow  of  the  highest 
potentate  in  the  world,  and  the  inheritor  of  the  noblest  patri- 
mony in  the  west,  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
designs  such  as  he  had  never  possessed  before.  We  might 
suppose  that  nothing  under  a  royal  bridegroom  would  satisfy 
his  demand.  We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  his  skill  was 
directed  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Anjou.  We 
saw  what  competition  there  was  for  the  hand  of  a  princess  of 
that  house  between  William  Clito  and  William  of  England. 
The  death  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  her  affianced  husband, 
left  her  disposal  once  more  in  her  father's  power ;  and  in  order 
effectually  to  prevent  the  success  of  that  hated  nephew  in  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  so  potent  a  neighbour,  Henry  bribed  our 
old  friend  Fulk,  who  was  always  open  to  the  highest  bidder, 
with  the  hand,  the  rank,  and  great  expectations  of  his  daughter 
Matilda,  whom  he  offered  to  bestow  on  Geoffrey  his  son  and 
heir.  Fulk,  satisfied  with  this  elevation  of  his  family,  resigned 
his  coronet  of  Anjou,  and  set  forth  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
his  virtues  and  well-filled  treasury  had  procured  him  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

The  young  Geoffrey,  called  Plantagenet  from  the  bunch  of 
broom  (jplanta  genista)  he  wore  as  the  ornament  of  his  helmet, 
was  nothing  loth  to  accept  the  relict  of  an  emperor,  and  heiress 
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of  a  kbgdotn,  to  whom  already  the  feudal  harons  of  both  her 
fatare  States  had  sworn  truth  and  fealty ;  and  the  wedding 
which  turned  the  whole  course  of  English  history  into  other 
ehannels,  and  so  diverged  from  the  direct  line  of  the  Conquest 
that  in  a  short  time  little  of  the  Norman  sentiment  was  left 
in  the  gentry  of  Engiand,  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
in  the  city  of  Bouen.  A  beauty  of  twenty-six  years  old,  with 
the  hereditary  pride  of  her  Norman  family  aggravated  by  her 
past  empire  a&d  approaching  reign,  was  not  a  very  submissive 
or  devo^^d  bride  to  the  third-rate  potentate  of  Anjou.  Inti- 
mations are  conveyed  to  us  that  their  domestic  arrangements 
were  not  of  the  most  amicable  kind ;  and  Geoffrey  perhaps 
sometimes  envied  his  father  the  precarious  and  stormy  gran- 
deurs of  the  Jerusalem  crown,  since  it  would  remove  him  far 
away  from  the  exactions  of  his  selfish  and  unprincipled  father-- 
in-law, and  the  outbursts  of  temper  and  caprice  of  his  impe- 
rious wife. 

§  9.  Having  secured  the  assistance  of  Anjou  against  the 
claims  of  William  Clito  on  Normandy,  it  was  now  Henry's 
policy  to  reduce  that  unfortunate  rival  to  a  condition  of 
utter  dependence,  and  for  this  purpose  he  stirred  up  enmity 
against  him  among  the  inhabitants  of  Fontoise,  Chaumont,  and 
other  places  in  which  he  had  been  installed  by  Louis  of 
France,  who  had  further  g^ranted  him  the  hand  of  his  queen's 
nster.  We  may  observe  the  moves  of  these  two  sovereigns, 
which  follow  each  other  with  the  skill  and  regularity  Of  a 
game  at  chess.  Henry  makes  an  attack  on  William  Clito  by 
enoouraging  the  animosity  of  his  subjects.  Louis  marries  him 
to  his  sister-in-law.  Henry  attacks  him  with  the  detachment 
of  Fulk  and  Geoffrey  from  his  cause.  Louis  makes  him  Earl 
of  Fland^s  on  the  murder  of  Charles  the  Good.  After  a  little 
pause  to  consider  the  board,  Henry  advances  a  certain  half 
savage,  Theodorich  of  Alsace,  to  assault  the  new-made  earl ; 
and,  finally,  William  Clito,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
French  allies,  and  caring  little  for  a  life  which  had  been  so 
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filled  with  struggle  and  disappointment,  threw  himself  head- 
long among  the  crowded  ranks  of  his  enemies  at  Alost,  and 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  died.  This  was  a  settlement  of 
the  match  in  favour  of  the  English  king ;  for  William  lefb  no 
son  ;  Bohert,  the  weary  prisoner,  died ;  and  there  seemed  no 
prohability  of  a  competitor  for  the  crown  against  his  daughter, 
the  Empress  Maud. 

§  10.  The  cares  of  the  English  king,  however,  were  de- 
voted to  securing  her  the  succession.  If  he  was  still  more 
engaged  in  the  inglorious  employment  of  patching  up 
quarrels  between  man  and  wife,  occasionally  persuading  his 
heiress  to  return  to  her  husband,  and  sometimes  inviting 
Geoffrey  to  visit  her  when  she  had  taken  np  her  residence  in 
England,  his  labours  were  crowned,  in  the  year  1183,  by  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  ill-assorted  pair,  with  whom  we  shall 
soon  make  acquaintance  under  the  name  of  Henry  II. ;  and 
now  the  prond  grandfather,  seeing  before  him  a  glorious  vision 
of  lineal  descendants — ^for  Matilda  g^ve  birth  to  two  other 
sons — determined  to  enjoy  the  happiness  he  thought  he  had 
deserved.  He  therefore  punished  his  rebellious  vassals,  and 
over-taxed  his  tenants,  and  hunted  the  deer  to  raise  his 
spirits.  One  day  when  he  had  acquired  a  fresh  appetite,  by 
chasing  in  the  woods  of  Lions-la-for6t,  he  partook  largely  of  his 
favourite  food,  consisting  of  stewed  lampreys ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  physicians,  who  had  warned  him  against  this  dangerons 
dish,  was  proved  by  the  event ;  for  the  ruler  of  England  and 
Normandy,  the  supplanter  of  his  brother,  the  destroyer  of  his 
nephew,  the  father-in-law  of  an  emperor,  and  ancestor  of  many 
kings,  died  by  over-eating  himself  at  supper. 

It  is  curious,  considering  the  nature  of  his  illness  and  the 
hatred  that  surrounded  him,  that  we  find  no  insinuation  of 
poison  in  this  case.  Yet  who  was  to  profit  by  his  demise  P  We 
shall  see  how  rapidly  all  his  natural  anticipations  were  disi^ 
pointed,  and  what  wonderful  changes  had  taken  place  within  a 
month  of  his  death,  when  his  body  was  brought  over  in  state,and 
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deposited  with  regal  ceremonies  in  the  great  abbej  at 
Beading,  which  he  had  lately  built.  Superstition  or  hatred 
saw  strange  evidences  of  the  Divine  wrath  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death ;  and  the  common  people,  when  they 
heard  that  the  embalmer  had  been  suffocated  by  the  poison- 
ous exhalations  of  the  body,  only  added  him  to  the  long  list 
of  the  victims  of  the  royal  cruelty.  "  He  was  the  last  man," 
says  the  chronicler, ''  whom  King  Henry  put  to  death." 

Here  was  the  end  of  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years ;  and  if  we 
consider  some  of  the  changes  that  occurred  in  it,  we  shall  see 
the  beneficial  tendency  of  a  lengthened  tenure  of  power,  in 
the  firmness  and  permanency  which  it  impresses  on  the  acts 
of  one  mind.  Steady  and  persevering  in  his  great  object  of 
lowering  the  dangerous  independence  of  the  nobility,  his 
policy  had  the  effect  of  protecting  the  people.  His  declara« 
tion,  or  first  charter,  was  a  renewal  of  the  laws  which  had 
been  broken  through  or  abrogated  by  his  Norman  prede- 
cessors. His  second,  or  the  charter  of  London,  relieved 
commerce  from  many  of  its  chains,  gave  self-government 
to  the  citizens,  and  placed  them  beyond  the  exactions  or 
tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  Not  that  the 
worthy  son  of  William  and  brother  of  Rufus  cared  much  for 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  but  he  would  allow  no  man  to 
trample  on  them  but  himself.  Another  gain  was  the  percep- 
tible separation  which  occurred  in  this  reign  between  the 
interests  of  Normandy  and  England.  Even  though  united 
nnder  the  same  sceptre,  it  was  soon  very  evident  that  Henry 
played  one  set  of  great  feudatories  against  the  other,  and  that 
properties  on  the  Seine  were  held  out  as  tempting  baits  to  the 
iEnglish  \)arons,  while  in  the  same  way  the  rich  possessions 
of  Shrewsbury  or  Montgomery  assured  to  the  lord  paramount 
the  support  of  as  many  greedy  warriors  from  Bouen  as  he  re- 
quired. Each  revolting  lord  felt  the  frightful  strictness  of 
the  feudal  law  while  he  raised  the  sword  against  his  superior ; 
whereaa  bis  position  would  have  been  more  independent 
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the  crowns  had  been  held  by  different  persons.  Opposition 
to  the  foreign  ruler  would  not  have  been  treason  as  well  as 
war.  But  no  one  dared  to  whisper  a  doubt  of  the  perfect 
justice  and  truth  of  the  firm-willed  and  pitiless  master  who 
held  Normandy  in  subjection  with  the  aid  of  England,  and 
trampled  on  the  English  peers  with  the  aid  of  Normandy. 
The  dominions,  however,  instead  of  being  welded  together  by 
the  weight  that  oppressed  them,  were  ready  to  take  separata 
and  independent  forms  the  moment  the  pressure  was  removed. 
§  11.  And  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  when  the  evil  times 
which  succeeded  the  Beauderc's  reign  were  upon  them,  nobles, 
and  priests,  and  peasantry  regretted  the  restraining  rod  from 
which  they  had  all  suffered  so  long.  As  this  was  the  last  of 
the  legitimate  Normans,  he  combined  in  his  own  person  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  his  race.  Cunning  and  revengeful 
as  the  Conqueror,  he  also  possessed  a  certain  magnificence  of 
mind,  which  displayed  itself  in  noble  buildings  and  rich  reli* 
gious  foundations.  England  copied  from  Normandy  the 
majestic  style  of  architecture,  of  which  so  many  specimens 
still  remain,  reminding  us  of  a  time  when  cathedrals  and 
abbeys  and  churches  were  a  kind  of  devout  conscience-money 
paid  in  acknowledgment  of  guilt  and  lowliness  in  the  sight 
of  heaven,  at  the  very  time  that  the  sumptuous  edifice  spread 
over  all  the  land  the  name  and  generosity  of  the  founder.  If 
these  sacred  monuments  were  indeed  memorials  of  crime  and 
violence,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Normans  were  ecde* 
siastical  architects  on  the  largest  scale.  Henry,  for  instance^ 
whose  career  we  have  sketched,  had  outraged  every  feeling  of 
kindliness  or  compassion  in  his  treatment  of  firiend  and  foe. 
He  had  two  grandchildren,  the  offspring  of  his  ille^timate 
daughter  Juliana,  whom  he  had  married  to  a  certain  barbarous 
feudatory  called  Eustace  of  Breteuil.  Eustace  and  Juliana 
displeased  him,  and  he  exacted  their  little  girls  as  pledges  of 
their  fidelity ;  but  as  a  pledge  also  of  his  own  he  commanded 
a  courtier  of  the  name  of  Harenc  to  confide  his  son  to  the 
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care  of  the  offended  parents.  Eustace  with  brutal  fury 
plucked  out  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  hostage,  and  Harene 
appealed  to  the  king.  Was  there  no  court  before  which  so 
great  a  crime  could  be  tried  ? — was  there  no  bishop  or  priest 
to  inform  the  crowned. scholar  that  the  law  of  retaliation  had 
been  done  away  ?  Henry  gave  his  hostages,  the  daughters  of 
Juliana,  into  the  hands  of  Harene,  and  Harene,  with  a  thrill 
of  gratified  hate,  mutilated  their  faces,  and  burnt  out  their 
eyes.  Juliana  heard  of  the  deed,  and  when  her  father  besieged 
the  castle  of  Breteuil,  demanded  parley  with  him  &om  the 
walls.  When  he  appeared,  she  aimed  an  arrow  from  her 
crossbow  at  his  breast,  but  missed.  The  siege,  therefore,  went 
on,  and  when  hunger,  fever,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of 
war  in  those  ages  compelled  the  guilty  pair  to  surrender, 
Henry,  with  a  grim  humour,  would  not  pardon  his  daughter 
till  he  had  humiliated  her  in  the  sight  of  all  the  camp,  and 
Juliana  was  forced  to  lower  herself  in  a  basket  from  the  bat* 
tlements,  to  wade  up  to  her  neck  across  the  dirty  moat,  and, 
dripping  and  disgraced,  was  received  in  the  royal  tent,  and 
admitted  into  her  father's  favour.  Not  all  the  churches  and 
hospitals  that  give  such  holy  beauty  to  the  landscape  of 
England  could  wash  away  the  stain  of  such  unforgivingness 
and  crime,  and  Henry  must  be  remembered  as  a  successful 
wielder  of  authority,  but  unredeemed  by  a  single  social  or 
christian  virtue. 

LAKDICABKS  OF  CpBOKOLOOT. 
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1100.  HcBiy  I.  if  recogniMd  m  kiog, 
sad  crowned  at  WestmiiiBter. 

11 M.  The  king  makes  war  upon  his 
brother  Bobert»  takes  him  pri- 
soner, and  reduces  Konnandy 
to  eohlection. 

1120.  Frince  William  and  his  bride, 
with  two  others  of  the  Idng's 
eidldren,  and  aU  their  at- 
tendants, sliipwreeked  and  lost 
on  tlieir  retom  from  Nor- 
mandy. 
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1 137.  The  nobility  swear  fealty  to  Ma- 
tilda, the  king's  only  daughter. 

1180.  Matilda  married  to  GeoffVey 
Flantagenet,  Earl  of  AjoJoq^ 
from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the 
Plantagenets  was  descended. 

1184.  Death  of  Bobert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy (elder  brother  of  the 
king),  after  an  imprisonment 
of  twenty-eight  years. 

1186.  Death  of  Henry  I.,  and  ac- 
cession of  Stephen. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

STEPHEN     07     BLOIS. 
▲.D.  1135  TO  A.D.  1154. 

OOHTEMPOBAST  80TSKBIOK8. 

Fbakcs.— LoQis  VL,  the  Fat;  Lonig  VII.,  the  Young. 
^ScoTLAHD.— David  I. ;  Malcolm  IV. 
PoPBS. — ^Celestine  II. ;  Luciiu  II. ;  Engesias  IIL ;  AnastssiuB  lY. 


§  1.  Accession  of  Stephen.  Claims  of  Matilda  to  the  throne.  Constitu- 
tion of  feudalism  opposed  to  a  female  succession. — §  2.  Measures 
pursued  by  Stephen  to  secure  the  crown.  His  coronation. — 
§  8.  Despotism  and  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign. — §4.  The  great 
coalitions^  formed  against  him. — §  5.  David  of  Scotland  enters 
into  hostilities  against  Stephen.  Hatred  of  the  Scotch  towards  the 
Norman  race.  Kobert  Bruce.  Battle  of  the  Standard,  and  great 
slaughter  of  the  Scotch. — §  6.  Influence  of  the  clergy.  Punishment 
inflicted  h^  Stephen.— §  7.  Matilda  arrives  in  England.  State  of 
public  feeling.  General  anarchy  and  oppression.----§  8.  Stephen's 
forces  defeated,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Matilda  obtains  the 
crown.  Flight  of  Matilda,  and  her  departure  from  the  kingdom. 
— §  9.  Prince  Henry  Plantagenet,  son  of  Matilda.  Treaty  entered 
into,  by  which  Henir  was  acknowledged  as  Stephen's  successor. — 
§  10.  Death  of  Stephen. 

§  1.  When  the  reader  remembem  all  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  the  Empress  Maud,  all  the  care  bestowed  by  the  politic 
Henry  to  secure  her  accession,  and  the  farther  advantage  she 
possessed  in  being  the  mother  of  three  hopeful  sons,  he  is 
surprised  at  seeing  the  name  Stephen  as  the  heading  to  the 
sacceeding  reign.  Who  was  Stephen,  and  by  what  means 
did  he  manage  to  disappoint  the  wisdom  of  Henry  and  the 
ambition  of  MatUda?    A  little  inquiry  will  moderate  our 
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smprise,  and  show  how  naturally  the  interruption  to  the 
direct  succession  occurred.  Stephen  was  the  son  of  Adela,  tho 
danghtex  of  the  Conqueror.  He  was  therefore  nephew  of 
the  late  king.  His  father  was  Count  of  Blois,  one  of  the 
petty  feudatories  of  France,  and  his  life  would  probahly  have 
been  passed  in  the  obscure  contentions  of  a  small  principality 
if  the  greater  theatre  of  England  and  Normandy  had  not  been 
opened  to  his  ambition  by  the  favour  of  the  kinsman  whose 
daughter  he  was  about  to  supplant.  Henry,  indeed,  spared 
no  pains  to  elevate  him  and  his  brothers  to  the  highest  point. 
Stephen  was  handsome,  courageous,  and  gay ;  so  winning  in 
manner  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  mob,  so  gallant  in 
action  that  he  was  a  pattern  to  the  knights,  his  partial  uncle 
procured  for  him  the  hand  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Count  of  Boulogne,  and  enriched  him  with  manors  and  ter- 
ritories sufficient  to  do  honour  to  the  lofty  station  of  his 
bride.  But  she  was  richer  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  with 
the  hereditary  blood  of  their  ancient  kings  than  with  all  the 
estates  of  which  her  husband  was  lord.  For  she  was  the 
niece  of  David  of  Scotland  and  of  Henry's  first  wife,  Matilda, 
the  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling ;  and  as  if  further  to  endear  her 
to  the  regretful  heart  of  the  oppressed,  she  herself  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Maud.  Henry  had  been  equally  lavish  in 
his  bestowal  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  on  the  brother  of  Stephen, 
who  was  at  this  time  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  most 
powerful  churchman  in  the  realm. 

The  case  of  a  female  succession  had  not  occurred  in  all  our 
Saxon  or  Norman  annals.  The  constitution  of  feudalism  was 
directly  contrary  to  it,  as  it  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  the 
indissoluble  union  between  property  and  the  sword ;  and  when 
the  more  vigorous .  spirits  among  the  nobility  compared 
the  competitors  for  the  crown,  the  choice .  could  not  be 
long  and  difficult  between  the  grandson  of  the  Conqueror  by 
a  daughter,  and  the  granddaughter  of  the  Conqueror  by  a 
^on. 
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§  2.  The  throne  was  empty,  and  the  strong  man  was  near 
to  take  it.  For  Stephen  crossed  over  from  Boulogne  when 
he  heard  of  his  uncle's  death,  and  though  rejected  by  the 
castellans  of  Dover  and  Canterbury,  was  received  with 
acclamations  of  triumph  as  he  rode  into  London,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  Tower.  Henry  of  Winchester  was  busy 
in  his  brother's  cause.  He  seized  the  royal  treasures,  as  the 
Beauclerc  had  done,  and  scattered  his  official  curses  on  all  the 
supporters  of  the  empress.  With  money  in  hand,  and  the 
most  active  of  prelates  by  his  side,  Stephen  found  little  diffi« 
culty  in  procuring  an  appearance  of  election  to  the  throne  by 
the  voice  of  Church  and  people.  On  the  26th  of  December 
he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  William  Corboil,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  had  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  receiving  the  ratification  of  the  pope,  who  accepted 
his  accession  as  "  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased  king,"  anci 
adopted  him  as  ''  ason  of  the  blessed  apostle  Peter  and  of  the 
holy  Boman  Church." 

§  3.  And  now  for  nineteen  years  were  poured  out  upon 
England  all  the  woes  and  miseries  of  despotism  and  anarchj 
combined.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear  view  of  that  most 
melancholy  and  tempestuous  time,  for  its  deepest  characteristie 
is  darkness  and  confusion.  The  main  struggle  seemed  to  be 
for  the  crown  of  England  between  Stephen  and  his  cousiii 
Maud ;  but  every  mile  of  all  the  land  was  alive  with  war  and 
rivalry.  Baron  assaulted  baron,  and  peasant  life  was  con* 
sidered  of  no  value  on  either  side.  In  the  first  glow  of  hia> 
success  Stephen  had  promised  a  golden  age  to  all  portions  or 
his  subjects;  privileges,  wealth,  and  independence  to  the 
nobles ;  protection,  peace,  and  prosperity  to  the  people ;  and 
crowned  all  his  agreeable  obligations  to  the  future  by  the 
usual  undertaking  to  restore  the  laws  and  customs  as  they 
existed  in  the  good  old  times.  The  feudal  chiefs  availed  them- 
selves of  his  permission  to  build  castles  and  fortresses  on  th^r* 
estates,  and  thousands  of  square-towered|  narrow-windowed^ 
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cruel-lookiDg  residences  were  studded  over  all  the  kingdom* 
Agricolture  oould  not  prosper  in  the  midst  of  the  lawless 
incarsions  of  freehootera  of  noble  blood ;  and  trade  was  at  a 
standstill  from  the  insecurity  of  the  roads.  It  is  likely  that 
the  great  assemblages  of  armed  cavaliers  and  trained  bowmen 
aroond  the  standards  of  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  war 
were  less  hurtful  than  the  miscellaneous  violences  which  were 
perpetually  going  on  in  the  intervals  falsely  called  peace ;  and 
therefore  we  hail  the  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  Bobert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester — ^the  illegitimate  brother  of  Matilda,  and 
endowed  with  many  of  the  sterner  qualities  of  the  race  he 
sprang  from — as  giving  the  struggle  a  definite  aim  and  object^ 
and  imposing  some  restraint  on  the  wilfulness  of  knights  and 
earls  by  the  necessity  of  military  organization  and  martial 
law. 

§  4.  Stephen  considered  the  greater  part  of  his  difficulties 
removed  when  Gloucester  came  over  in  1137,  and  swore  fealty 
to  him  as  his  liege  lord.  If  the  oath  was  clogged  with  the 
condition  that  the  obligation  was  only  binding  so  long  as  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom  were  preserved,  the  king  was  too 
much  gratified  to  perceive  the  qualification.  He  restored  hitn 
to  his  estates,  and  relied  on  his  protestations  of  gratitude  for 
his  future  submission  and  support.  But  Gloucest-er  had  other 
views.  He  roused  the  enmity  of  the  disappointed  noblea 
against  the  gay  and  trustful  king,  promising  them  great 
things  if  the  rightful  heiress  had  her  own.  Hugh  Bigod 
seized  Norwich  castle,  Baldwin  de  Bivers  raised  all  his  vassals^ 
and  held  possession  of  Exeter,  and  David,  the  Scottish  king,. 
was  persoaded  to  promise  assistance  to  the  disinherited 
Matilda.  Belying  on  all  these  alliance«i,  Gloucester  retired 
from  England,  and  sent  a  formal  withdrawal  of  his  homage ; 
and  Matilda,  panting  for  revenge  and  power,  held  herself 
ready  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  lead  her  adherents  in  the  field. 
But  Stephen,  who  was  equally  at  home  in  the  feast  and  the 
battki  paralyzed  his  enemies  by  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
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ments.  He  drove  de  Rivers  from  Exeter,  and  other  malcon- 
tents from  the  castles  they  had  seized  or  bnilt.  He  passed 
over  to  Normandy,  and  tried,  by  lavishing  King  Henry's 
treasure  on  the  barons  of  that  land,  to  attach  them  to  his 
cause.  But  the  money  was  quickly  spent,  the  object  un- 
gained,  and  he  came  back  to  England,  and  excited  his  par- 
tisans to  resistance  of  the  great  coalition  which  by  this  time 
was  ready  to  declare  against  him. 

§  5.  David  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  all  the  unruly 
dwellers  in  the  north — the  men  of  the  Isles  and  the  lately 
subdued  Highlanders  of  the  west — crossed  from  his  territories 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  fixed  his  tents  in  York- 
shire. His  lowland  arrays  were  as  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  Durham,  with  whom  they  were  going  to  fight. 
His  body-guard  of  mounted  gentlemen  was  as  Norman  as  the 
leaders  of  the  opposing  host.  But  the  enmity  between  the 
nations  was  bitter  and  irreconcilable.  The  Highlanders  and 
men  of  the  Isles  were  barbarians  who  nourished  a  hereditary 
rage  against  the  southerns  as  usurpers  of  the  valleys  and  plains 
where  their  ancestors  had  lived ;  the  Lowlanders  hated  the 
English  for  the  sufferings  their  incursions  had  caused ;  the 
Scottish  gentry  were  principally  the  chiefs  of  Norman  families 
who  had  been  expelled  from  their  estates  by  William  or  his 
sons,  and  had  been  presented  with  their  present  holdings  by 
the  generosity  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Frightful  cruelties 
marked  the  approach  of  the  invading  army.  Norman,  Saxon, 
or  Dane  felt  equally  the  edge  of  the  Caledonian  sword.  Priests 
and  peasants  were  mingled  in  the  same  ruin ;  and  before  the 
undisciplined  masses  had  crossed  the  Tees,  all  the  north  of 
England  forgot  its  party  differences,  caring  neither  for  Matilda 
nor  Stephen,  and  offered  one  great  and  solid  bulwark  against 
the  advancing  tide.  Thurstan — who  from  his  name  must 
have  been  Saxon  in  descent — the  Archbishop  of  York,  stimu- 
lated the  patriotism  of  his  flock  by  fiery  declamations  against 
the  unbelieving  Gael.     He  brought  out  the  statues  and 
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banners  of  the  great  old  English  ssunts — of  Cuthbert  of 
Barliam,  and  John  of  Beverley,  and  Wilfred  of  llipon — from 
the  duBtj  receptacles  in  which  they  had  lain  neglected  sinco 
the  Norman  priesthood  came  in.  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  ecclesiastical  arms  used  by  his 
metropolitan,  but  mounted  his  horse  and  drew  his  sword. 
*' Nobles  of  Norman  lineage,"  he  said,  when  the  battle  was 
about  to  begin,  ''ye. who  have  made  France  tremble,  and 
taken  England  in  possession,  these  are  the  Scotch  who  did 
you  homage,  and  now.  try  to  drive  you  from  your  lands.  If 
our  fathers,  few  in  number,  conquered  so  great  a  part  of 
France,  shall  we  not  trample  on  those  half-naked  savages  who 
pppose  our  lances  and  blades  with  bucklers  of  calfs-skin  or 
their  unprotected  hides.  Those  boastful  barbarians  from 
Galloway  have  been  heard  to  say  that  no  drink  is  so  sweet  as 
the  blood  of  a  Norman.  Let  us  not  allow  one  of  them  to 
return  to  triumph  that  he  has  slain  a  gentleman.*' 

Very  few  did  return.  David  the  King  and  Henry  the 
Prince  of  Scotland  commanded  the  Lowlanders.  A  brave  old 
Norman  of  the  name  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  held  lands  upon 
the  Esk,  rode  up  to  the  royal  pair.  "  Think,*'  he  said,  "  oh 
king,  against  whom  you  are  about  to  fight.  These  are  the 
Normans  and  the  English,  who  have  always  loved  you  well, 
and  have  aided  you  to  reduce  the  Gaels  under  your  power. 
Tou  hope,  indeed,  to  retain  them  in  subjection  by  the  aid  of 
your  Scottish  warriors,  hut  remember  it  was  we  who  first 
enabled  you  to  attach  them  to  your  crown."  While  the 
princes  listened  to  this  speech,  young  William,  the  King's 
nephew,  insulted  the  lord  of  Annandale  by  crying,  "  Treason ! 
treason !"  and  the  Bruce,  deigning  no  reply,  waved  his  sword 
in  farewell,  and  galloped  to  the  English  camp.  The  Gael 
made  a  furious  onslaught,  hut  were  repelled  by  the  wall  of 
iteel  presented  by  the  Norman  line.  The  English  archer 
bad  already  found  his  strength,  and  shafts  Hew  with  unerring 
aim.    Henry,  the  prince,  pushed  on  with  his  knightly  guard. 
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and  nearly  reached  the  Standard.  Here  there  was  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  while  the  infuriated  mountaineers,  in  another  part 
of  the  field,  shouting  "  Alhin !  Albin !"  and  wielding  the  flash- 
ing broadsword,  fell  before  they  could  come  into  contact  with 
their  foes.  Confusion  seized  the  array.  Prince  and  warrior, 
Lowlander  and  Gael,  in  mingled  masses,  hurried  from  the 
plain,  while  David,  gathering  his  knights,  guarded  their  rear, 
and  kept  off  the  English  pursuit.  Twelve  thousand  of  bis 
subjects  died  on  that  great  day,  and  the  slaughter  spread 
dismay  among  the  wild  clans  of  Morayshire  and  the  Isles. 
Stephen  so  far  profited  by  the  success  of  his  arms  that  he 
made  an  immediate  peace  with  the  uncle  of  his  wife ;  and 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Northumberland  were  held 
by  the  heir  of  Scotland  as  fiefs  of  the  English  crown. 

§  6.  Stephen's  brother  Henry,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  the  most  orthodox  of  churchmen  and  most  zealous  of 
partisans.  Eoger  also,  of  Salisbury,  was  strongly  attached 
to  his  cause,  and  the  unsuspecting  king  saw  with  approbation 
the  influence  of  these  prelates  extended  over  other  dioceses. 
The  Bishop  of  Sarum  had  owed  his  rise  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  could  hurry  through  the  mass ;  for  the  late  monarch 
being  impatient  of  delay,  and  yet  obliged  to  go  through  the 
forms  of  his  devotion,  was  delighted  with  the  performances  of 
a  man  who  compressed  the  ordinary  husiness  of  an  hour  into 
a  few  minutes,  and  rewarded  him  with  the  highest  offices  in 
Church  and  State*  This  quick  reader,  treasurer,  justiciary, 
and  bishop,  was  forgetful  of  his  patron's  wishes  the  moment 
he  was  dead,  and  sided  with  the  usurper  of  Blois.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  be  refused  by  the  grateful  king  to  so  useful  a 
confederate.  He  provided  himself  accordingly  with  more 
estates,  and  built  more  houses  than  any  of  the  other  lords. 
But  it  was  seen  that  his  houses  were  all  in  very  strong 
situations,  surrounded  by  wide  ditches,  and  possessing  walls 
of  amazing  thickness.  The  country  seats,  in  short,  of  this 
peaceful  dignitary  were  castles  of  impregnable  strength.     In 
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this  zeal  for  the  cadtellated  style  of  architecture,  he  was  fol- 
lowed hy  hi?  nephews,  whom  l^e  had  placed  on  the  episcopal 
chsurs  of  Ely  and  Lincoln.  What  Boger  himself  did  for 
the  valleys  and  undulations  of  Wiltshire  and  the  west, 
Alexander  did  for  the  flats  of  Lincoln,  and  Nigel  for  the 
marshes  of  Ely.  Contemporaneously  with  the  cathedrals  of 
their  sees, rose  the  fortresses  of  their  demesnes ;  and  while  Eoger 
could  visit  in  a  day  his  strongly-garrisoned  towers  of  Sher- 
bourne,  Salisbury,  Malmesbury,  and  Devizes,  Alexander  could 
take  his  repose  safe  from  assault  or  trouble  in  his  castles  of 
81eaford  and  Newark.  Nigel,  who  was  a  mighty  sportsman, 
strengthened  his  hunting-seats  with  moat  and  drawbridge, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  hawks  and  hounds.  These  three 
redoubtable  kinsmen  were  summoned  to  meet  the  king  along 
with  the  other  nobles  at  Oxford.  Suddenly,  without  any 
suspicion  on  their  part,  they  were  attacked  in  their  lodgings, 
on  the  plea  that  their  followers  had  created  a  disturbance  in 
which  a  life  was  lost.  Boger  and  Alexander  were  arrested 
hy  order  of  the  king.  Nigel  escaped  over  the  wall,  and  took 
refuge  in  his  uncle's  castle  of  Devizes,  and  the  real  cause  of 
this  incident  was  soon  discovered.  Stephen  suspected  their 
fidelity,  and  accused  them  of  supporting  the  claims  of  his  rival, 
Matilda.  He  imprisoned  the  prelates  in  the  dungeons  of 
Oxford,  and  vowed  that  till  Nigel  yielded  Devizes,  which  he 
bad  ordered  to  be  besieged,  they  should  taste  neither  meat 
nor  drink.  This  was  not  the  style  of  life  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  and  when  Roger  was  taken  to  the  gate  of 
the  beleaguered  place,  and  showed  his  wasted  features,  and 
groaned  aloud  with  the  agonies  of  hunger,  the  nephew,  who 
was,  moreover,  suspected  to  be  a  still  nearer  connexion,  was 
subdued  by  the  sight,  and  Stephen  gained  the  strongest 
position  in  Wiltshire  by  forcing  two  bishops  to  fast  for  three 
whole  days.  Whether  he  could  have  outraged  the  eccle- 
siastical feeling  of  the  time  more  if  he  had  put  them  to 
death  may  be  questioned,  for  the  clergy  instantly  turned 
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againet  him  for  this  insult  to  the  dignity  and  immunities  of 
the  Church.  His  brother  Winchester,  who  was  now  the 
Legate  from  Rome,  felt  a  closer  tie  to  the  Pope  than  to  his 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his 
apostolic  chair  to  answer  for  his  crime.  Stephen  declined  tho 
invitation,  but  sent  Aubrey  de  Vere  to  plead  in  his  defence^ 
One  Yoicc  only  was  raised  in  the  assemblage  in  favour  of  the 
king,  and  that  was  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bouen,  who  said  he 
thought  bishops  had  nothing  to  do  with  fortresses  and  battles, 
and  that  it  was  right  to  keep  them  to  their  religious  duties 
by  force.  The  others  were  of  a  very  different  opinion,  and 
called  on  the  feudal  barouQ  to  aid  them  in  avenging  their 
professional  wrongs.  Koger  indeed  was  released  from  prison, 
but  died  of  wrath  and  disappointment  in  a  short  time, 
depositing,  as  his  last  act,  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  altar 
at  Salisbury,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  cathedral, 
Stephen  laid  violent  hands  on  the  consecrated  coin ;  and  not 
all  his  joyousness  of  manner  or  generosity  of  character  could 
save  him  from  the  national  and  clerical  indignation. 

§  7.  Gloucester  and  Matilda  hurried  over  to  take  advantage 
of  this  state  of  affairs.  They  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and 
Matilda  threw  herself  into  Arundel  Castle,  which  was  the 
property  of  her  stepmother,  Adelais  of  Louvaine.  Stephen, 
however,  had  still  a  few  supporters  who  joined  his  standard, 
and  besieged  her  in  this  retreat ;  but  when  her  brother  ap« 
poared  with  a  numerous  array,  Matilda  proceeded  in  royal 
state  to  Gloucester,  and  the  discomfited  sovereign  retired  to 
the  Tower  of  London.  There  is  something  in  this  civil  wa«* 
different  from  any  other  intestine  struggle  with  which  we 
meet  in  history.  There  are  long  pauses  in  the  operations  oa 
both  sides;  there  are  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute ;  and  the  reason  of  the  lukewarmness  of  the  hostile 
parties  seems  to  be,  that  neither  candidate  was  popular  with 
any  order  in  the  State ;  and  the  whole  land  lay  in  such  a  state 
of  exhaustion,  tho.t  any  effort  of  magnitude  was  above  ita 
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power.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  country  in  the  world  suffer 
so  long  or  so  hopelessly  as  England  at  this  time.  There  ap- 
peared no  prospect  of  a  termination  to  the  woes  that  pressed 
equally  in  every  quarter.  Law  was  at  an  end;  even  the 
semblance  of  it  which  the  rules  of  feudalism  ensured  to  the 
tenants  and  unarmed  labourers.  Barons  everywhere  pillaged 
and  fought ;  and  there  was  no  central  power  to  keep  them  in 
the  slightest  degree  of  control.  Matilda  could  not  offend 
her  supporters  by  appeals  against  their  harshness,  and  Stephen 
had  lost  all  the  influence  of  his  position  by  the  relaxation  he 
bad  long  introduced  into  the  affairs  of  government. 
.  The  people  were  crushed  under  their  burdens,  and  "  said 
openly  that  Christ  slept  and  all  his  saints,**  for  there  was  no 
rescue  possible  for  them  either  from  heaven  or  earth.  Churches 
and  monasteries  at  the  same  time  rose  over  all  the  land.  The 
compensation  for  vn'ong  in  the  shape  of  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions eased  the  consciences  of  the  ferocious  lords,  but  added 
fresh  toil  to  the  worn-out  workmen.  For  the  edifice  itself, 
which  was  to  act  as  an  atonement  for  the  slaughter  and 
spoliation  of  so  many  peasants,  was  exacted  from  the  sinews 
and  skill  of  the  same  peasantry  under  threat  of  the  rack  and 
halter.  Where  the  chantries  were  thickest  the  crimes  had 
been  darkest.  When  quieter  times  came,  England  accordingly 
was  foand  to  have  greatly  increased  its  number  of  sacred 
baildiDgs,  and  reduced  its  population  by  nearly  a  half. 

The  confusion  of  these  melancholy  nineteen  years — from 
1135  to  1154 — extends  to  the  records  of  public  transactions 
and  private  manners.  There  is  little  continuity  of  narrative 
in  them  or  clearness  of  explanation,  and  yet  the  whole  period  is 
characterized  by  the  author  of  the  contemporary  Anglo  Saxon 
obroniele  with  an  effective  simplicity  which  the  gr^ate^t 
historian  could  not  surpass.  "They  (the  powerful)  greatly 
oppressed  the  wretched  people.  They  took  those  whom  they 
suspected  to  have  any  goods  by  night  and  by  day,  seizing 
both  men  and  woipen,  and  put  them  in  prison  for  their  gold 
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and  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  pains  unspeakable.  They 
hung  some  up  by  their  feet,  and  smoked  them  with  foul 
smoke,  some  by  their  thumbs  or  by  their  head:<(,  and  they  hung 
burning  things  on  their  feet ;  they  put  a  knotted  string  about 
their  beads,  and  twisted  it  till  it  went  into  the  brain.  Many 
thousands  they  exhausted  with  hunger.  I  cannot,  and  1 
may  not  tell  of  all  the  wounds  and  all  the  tortures  that  they 
inflicted  upon  the  wretched  men  of  this  land.  They  were 
continually  levying  an  exaction  from  the  towns,  and  when  the 
miserable  inhabitants  had  no  more  to  give,  then  plundered 
they,  and  burnt  all  the  towns,  so  that  well  migbtst  thou  walk 
a  whole  day's  journey  nor  ever  shouldst  thou  find  a  ma<i 
seated  in  a  town,  or  its  lands  tilled.  They  robbed  the  monks 
and  the  clerg}',  and  every  man  plundered  his  neighbour  as 
much  as  he  could.  If  two  or  three  men  came  riding  to  a 
town,  all  the  township  fled  before  them,  and  thought  they 
were  robbers.  The  bishops  and  clergy  were  ever  cursing' 
them ;  but  this  to  them  was  nothing,  for  they  were  all  ac- 
cursed and  reprobate.  The  earth  bore  no  com ;  you  might  as 
well  have  tilled  the  sea,  for  the  land  was  all  ruined  by  such 
deeds." 

§  8.  Over  these  blood-stained  and  flre-devastated  plains 
we  perceive  the  marchings  of  the  rival  hosts  ;  yet  we  follow 
their  proceedings  with  little  interest,  knowing  that  no  im» 
provement  will  result  for  a  long  time  from  the  success  of  either 
party.  Matilda  having  repulsed  her  rival  from  the  waUs  of 
Bristol,  pursued  her  advantage  by  sending  her  forces  against 
him  while  he  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Lincoln.  This  epis* 
copal  residence  was  held  by  the  still  furious  Alexander,  whom 
he  had  imprisoned  and  starved  at  Oxford.  Gloucester  was  a 
better  general  than  Stephen,  though  not  so  dashing  and 
chivalrous  a  warrior.  He  took  his  enemies  by  surprise ;  and 
in  spite  of  a  gallant  resistance,  having  broken  his  sword  and 
battle-axe,  Stephen  was  forced  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner,  and 
was  loaded  with  chains  and  carried  to  Bris^l  Castle.    There 
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must  have  been  a  hope  at  this  time  that  the  war  wonld  end. 
Henry  of  Winchester  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Empress. 
The  Church,  in  public  synod,  ratified  her  accession;  the 
Legate  himself  formally  declaimed,  "  that  in  order  that  the 
kingdom  might  not  be  without  a  ruler,  the  clergy — to  whom 
it  chiefly  belongs  to  elect  kings  and  ordain  them — elected  the 
daughter  of  the  late  pacific  royal,  glorious,  and  incomparable 
King  Henry  to  be  Sovereign  Lady  of  England  and  Nor* 
mandy."  But  Stephen  had  qualities  which  attracted  the 
attachment  of  the  towns.  He  was  open-handed  and  braver 
hearted.  What  he  thought  he  said,  and  was  always  inclined^ 
by  a  grant  of  franchise  and  exemption,  to  protect  them  from 
the  power  of  the  nobility.  London  stood  true  to  him  in  his 
distress,  and  so  did  Lincoln,  and  the  other  seats  of  commerce 
and  nurseries  of  freedom.  When  Matilda,  therefore,  relying 
on  her  hereditary  rights,  refused  the  petitions  of  the  burghs 
for  a  ratification  of  their  ancient  liberties,  as  secured  by  the 
Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  Declaration  of  Henry  I., 
they  burst  forth  in  open  support  of  the  imprisoned  king, 
whose  name  now  became  a  symbol  of  English  independence. 
At  the  very  moment,  accordingly,  when  the  haughty  Matilda 
was  preparing  for  her  coronation,  a  body  of  cavalry  appeared 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  commanded  by  that  other 
Mand,  the  wife  of  Stephen,  and  equally  near  in  descent  from 
the  line  of  the  ancient  kings.  Bells  of  alarm  were  rung ; 
forces  were  called  out,  but  the  townsfolk  sided  with  the  in-* 
vading  horsemen,  and  arming  themselves  in  all  haste,  hurried 
to  seize  the  vain-glorious  queen.  Matilda,  who  was  just  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  fled  from  the  table  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, and  never  rested  till  she  got  to  the  comparative  security 
of  Oxford.  Those  who  were  wise  in  prognostics  drew  favour- 
able omens  to  Stephen's  cause  from  this  fidelity  of  the  men 
of  the  cities.  Among  others,  Henry  of  Winchester  scented 
the  returning  prosperity  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  and  ab^ 
solving  all  the  adherents  of  Matilda  from  their  oaths,  excom- 
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municated  her  as  a  disturber  of  the  national  peace.  Matilda 
gathered  her  friends  to  revenge  this  treacher}'  and  insult,  and 
besieged  the  false  prelate  in  his  palace.  But  the  Londoners 
came  to  the  rescue — a  thousand  bold  citia^ns  in  coats  of 
mail,  commanded  by  Stephen's  wife,  Queen  Maud-^and  in  a 
short  time  the  state  of  affairs  was  so  completely  changed  that 
Matilda  found  herself  besieged  in  the  royal  castle  by  the 
bishop  whom  she  had  come  down  to  besiege. 

The  capture  of  the  garrison  would  have  settled  the  dispute 
at  once.  For,  besides  Matilda  herself,  there  were  knights  and 
earls  of  great  importance,  David  king  of  Scotland,  and  Glou- 
cester, the  general  of  the  army.  The  furious  bishop  pushed 
on  his  approaches,  and  the  defenders  began  to  despair. 
Matilda  mounted  a  horse  at  daybreak  of  a  holiday  of  the 
Church,  and  fled  towards  the  castle  of  Devizes.  The  moment 
her  absence  was  perceived,  knights  and  nobles  leaped  on 
horseback  to  pursue.  Gloucester  and  the  warriors  of  his  party 
threw  themselves  between  the  fugitive  and  her  foes,  and  kept 
off  their  assault  till  they  reached  Stourbridge.  There  a  fierce 
combat  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  that  Matilda 
might  get  out  of  danger.  The  gallantry  of  Gloucester  was 
successful  in  saving  the  queen,  but  disastrous  to  himself. 
Many  fell — many  were  taken  prisoners ;  Gloucester  was  seized, 
and  the  rest  dispersed,  and  hid  themselves  in  woods  and  valleys. 
Their  perils,  however,  were  not  over,  for  the  peasantry,  mad- 
dened with  sufferings,  and  starving  from  the  general  impo- 
verishment, watched  for  the  foreign  accent  of  the  Norman 
nobles,  who  had  assumed  various  disguises,  and  mercilessly 
slew  them.  It  was  safer,  in  those  dreadful  times,  to  trust  to 
the  generosity  of  their  feudal  enemies  than  to  the  compassion 
of  the  lower  class.  A  knight  might  pity  a  knight,  but  a 
peasant  had  no  feeling  towards  his  superiors  but  implacable 
bitterness  and  revenge.  Stephen,  in  his  dungeon  at  Bristol, 
heard  of  the  captivity  of  Gloucester  in  the  cas^  of  Rochester. 
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A  treaty  was  entered  into  for  an  exchange  of  these  distin* 
gutshed  captives,  and  the  struggle  went  on  as  before. 

Matilda  was  besi^^  in  Oxford  Castle,  and  expected  aid 
Irom  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  reported  to 
be  advancing  with  her  young  son,  Henry.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  Normandy  had  submitted  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  the  husband 
of  Matilda,  when  he  summoned  it  to  acknowledge  the  title  of 
his  son.  The  youth  was  sent  over  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
name  in  England,  and  the  unconquerable  mother  anticipated 
a  movement  in  her  favour.  A  few  partisans  presented  them* 
selves  to  Gloucester  and  the  prince,  bu^  finding  their  purses 
nearly  empty  and  their  following  very  small,  they  retired 
more  rapidly  than  they  came,  and  it  was  soon  known  in  the 
garrison  of  Oxford  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  relief. 
Hunger  was  busy  among  the  defbnders — the  assailants  were 
gaining  strength  and  hope — the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and 
the  bravest  might  have  thought  of  a  surrender  Without  shame. 
But  Matilda  would  rather  die  than  be  taken.  She  let  herself 
down  from  the  wall  dressed  in  white,  to  be  less  distinguishable 
in  the  snow,  and  walked  to  Abingdon.  Three  gentlemen,  her 
attendants,  who  had  also  dressed  in  white,  had  provided  horses 
in  that  town,  and  pushed  on  to  Wallingford,  where  they  found 
the  forces  of  Gloucester,  and  the  queen  was  happy  in  the  pos* 
session  of  her  son.  She  took  him  to  Bristol,  while  the  war 
languished  for  want  of  power  on  both  sides,  and  had  him  in- 
structed in  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  the  day  by 
Gloucester  himself.  When  the  boy  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
she  seiit  him  back  to  bis  father,  Geoffrey,  who  acted  as  her 
repTpaentative  in  Normandy. 

If  this  move  was  taken  in  anticipation  of  a  renewal  of  the 
active  struggle,  the  queen  was  disappointed  by  the  death  of 
her  wise  and  gallant  brother.  When  Gloucester  was  gone, 
she  had  no  name  on  her  side,  either  as  knight  or  statesman,  to 
compare  with  Stephen  hiouelf.    But  success  disturbed  the 
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sereDity  of  his  mind,  and  in  a  short  iime  fae  offended  the 
nobles  by  his  openly  declared  resolution  to  bring  them  into 
subjection,  and  the  Church  by  his  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  lords  combined  against  him ;  the  arch- 
bishop excommunicated  his  adherents;  the  populace  were 
taught  to  consider  him  a  tyrant  by  the  barons,  and  a  heathen 
by  the  priests ;  and  in  two  years  he  was  obliged  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  Church  and  make  terms  with  the  nobility. 

§  9.  Henry  Plantagenet,  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
accomplished  beyond  the  requirements  of  his  time,  was  at  the 
court  of  Scotland,  in  the  town  of  merry  Carlisle,  where  he  was 
solemnly  knighted  by  the  princely  David.  Here  he  received 
the  adhesion  of  numberless  English  gentlemen  who  had  tra* 
veiled  northward  to  see  the  rejoicings  on  so  momentous  an 
occasion.  Handsome,  and  winning  in  demeanour,  a  good  seat 
on  horseback,  and  a  stout  holder  of  the  lance,  he  formed  a  very 
favourable  contrast  to  young  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  who 
was  less  prodigally  endowed  either  in  body  or  mind.  When 
time  passed  on,  and  it  was  known  in  England  that  Henry 
was,  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1150,  undisputed  lord 
of  Anjou  and  Normandy  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  that,  by 
his  marriage  with  the  divorced  wife  of  the  French  king,  he  was 
possessor  of  Poitou,  Guienne,  and  Aquitaine,  his  appearance 
in  the  jousts  at  Carlisle  and  his  gracious  manners  were  not 
forgotten  by  the  wearied  out  partisans  both  of  Stephen  and 
Matilda.  When  Henry,  in  addition  to  all  these  advantages, 
appeared  on  English  soil  with  a  reinforcement  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  knights,  and  three  thousand  foot,  the  chances 
turned  so  greatly  in  his  favour  that  hopes  of  a  compromise 
were  generally  entertained.  No  compromise,  however,  could 
be  agreeable  to  Eustace,  who  accordingly  left  his  father's 
camp,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Suffolk.  While 
the  armies  of  Henry  and  Stephen  lay  opposite  each  other  at 
Wallingford,  news  was  brought  to  the  king  that  his  unhappy 
son  had  perished  either  by  a  sudden  fever,  or,  as  some  say,  by 
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drowning,  whereupon  the  hrave  Earl  of  Arundel  said  it  was 
intolerable  that  all  England  should  be  oppressed  and  ruined 
by  the  ambition  of  two  men. 

The  competitors  had  a  private  interview  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Thames,  at  a  very  narrow  part  of  the  river,  and  a 
treaty  was  soon  arranged.  Stephen  was  to  retain  the  crown 
of  England  during  his  life,  adopting  Henry  as  his  son,  and 
leaving  him  the  kingdom  as  his  heir.  On  these  terms,  Henry 
did  homage  to  Stephen  ;  and,  as  a  foretaste  of  his  royal  con- 
dition, received  at  the  same  time  the  homage  of  William,  the 
surviving  son  of  Stephen.  Nobles,  and  bishops,  and  knights  all 
swore  to  these  articles,  which  were  further  ratified  by,  the 
solemn  adhesion  of  the  burghs ;  and  the  roost  miserable  years 
of  our  history  came  to  a  close. 

§  10.  Henry  and  Stephen,  side  by  side,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  friendship,  visited  the  great  towns,  and  were 
received  with  shows  and  festivals.  But  when  the  young 
Plantagenet  took  his  departure  for  the  continent,  the  half- 
discrowned  king  had  little  enjoyment  in  his  unlineal  throne. 
He  was  perhaps  meditating  some  means  of  recovering  the 
advantages  he  had  lost,  but  the  country  was  spared  the  fur- 
ther suffering,  if  such  was  his  design.  He  died  at  Dover,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  afler  a  reign — if  such  a  troubled 
existence  can  be  called  so — of  nineteen  yeare.  (25th  October, 
1154). 

LANDMABKS   OF   CHBOKOLOOT. 
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1135.  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blols,  usnrps 
the  crown,  in  the  abeence  of 
Matilda*  daughter  o<  Henry  I. 

11S6.  Danegelt  abolished  for  ever. 

1187.  Stephen  reduces  Normandy. 

11S6.  A  con^iracy  formed  against 
the  king  in  behalf  of  the  Em- 
presi  MatildA.  Battle  of  the 
Standard. 

1 1  iO.  War  carried  on  between  Stephen 
and  Matilda. 

J 1 4 1 .  Stephen's  forces  defeated  at  Lin- 
coln, and  himself  taken  pri- 
toner.  Matilda  declared  qnetn. 


A.D. 

1147.  Matilda  leayes  the  kingdom. 

1148.  Stephen  crowned  at  Lincola. 

1149.  Henry,   son    of    the  Empress, 

arrives  in  England  with  the 
▼lew  of  recovering  his  riglits. 

1158.  A  peace  concluded  between  King 
Stephen  and  Prince  Henry, 
when  it  was  agreed  tliat  Ste- 
phen  should  ei\joy  the  crown 
duiing  his  )ife,  and  Henry 
should  succeed  him. 

1154.  Death  of  Stephen,  and  acccDsion 
of  Henry  II. 
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THE  PLANTAGENET  LINE, 
CHAPTER  I. 

HEKET  THE   SECOND. 
FROM  A.D.   1154  TO   A.D.  1189. 

CONTEMPORABT  SOVEBEIOKS. 

France  — Louis  VU.  (the  Young) ;  Philip  II.  (Aogustug.) 

Scotland. — Malcolm  IV.;  William  I. 

Popes. — Adrian  IV.;  Alexander  III.;  Lucius  III.;  Urban  HI. ; 
Gregory  VIII.;  Clement  111. 


§  1.  Accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  first  of  the  Plantagcnets.  His  mea- 
sures for  acquiring  popularity.— §  2.  He  makes  war  upon  the 
Welsh.  His  accessions  in  the  north.  Receives  a  solemn  dona- 
tion of  all  Ireland  from  the  Pope. — §  3.  State  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  Norman  and  Saxon  races. — §  4.  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  Lis 
rebellious  opposition.  Increasing  demands  of  the  Church,  and  its 
exorbitant  powers  — §  6.  Insolent  demands  of  K  Becket. — §  6.  The 
constitutions  of  Clarendon  for  retrenching  the  powers  of  the  Church. 
— §  7.  Becket's  opposition  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Bitter 
contests  between  Henry  and  the  Archbishop. — §  8.  Tliese  disaensions 
prejudicial  to  Henry's  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
contests  with  the  Welsh. — §  9.  Evils  of  the  contests  with  i  Becket 
and  the  priesthood.  Charters  first  granted  to  cities  and  towns. — 
§  10.  Reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  archbishop. — 
§  11.  Murder  of  Thomas  h  Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Con- 
sternation at  the  deed. — §  12.  Grief  and  submission  of  the  king. 
A  Becket  declared  a  saint  and  a  martyr. — §  ]3.  Conquest  of  Irelan  1, 
and  submission  of  the  Irish  princes. — §  14.  Revolt  of  Prince  Henry 
and  his  brothers  against  the  King's  authority.  Sanguinary  contests, 
— §  15.  Henry  dues  penance  at  the  tomb  of  h  Becket.  Capture  of 
the  King  of  Scotland.  Conciliation  of  the  king's  enemies. — §  1 6.  The 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem. — §  17.  His  measures  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  nobility. — ^  18.  Prepares  for  a  crusade,  which  is  prevented  bj 
the  rebellion  of  his  sons. — §  19.  Death  of  Prince  Henry. — §  20.  Re- 
bellion of  Richard  against  his  father.  Henry  dies  of  a  broken  heart, 
and  is  buried  at  Fontovraud.    His  character. 

§  1.  Thb  Englisb  hailed  the  arrival  of  the  new  king  as  a 
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triumph  of  their  race  over  the  more  alien  descendants  of  the 
Conqueror.  Stephen,  indeed,  was  soon  looked  on  as  a  usurper 
eYen  by  the  townsmen  who  had  maintained  his  cause ;  and  it 
almost  seemed,  from  the  silence  of  the  nation  on  the  subject 
of  the  Norman  sovereigns,  that  it  would  fain  have  described 
them  bj  the  same  name.  The  monks  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage 
traced  this  first  of  the  Plantagenets  to  the  greatest  of  the  early 
kings.  "  Thou  art  the  son,"  they  said,  "  of  the  glorious 
Empress  Matilda,  whose  mother  was  Maud,  the  daughter  of 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  whose  father  was  Edward,  the 
8on  of  Edmund  Ironside,  the  great-grandson  of  the  noble 
King  Alfred." 

Henry  received  these  gratulations  with  great  satisfaction, 
as  evidences  of  his  popularity  with  the  people.  He  next 
made  a  movement  which  brought  him  the  favour  of  the 
nobles.  In  the  course  of  the  late  civil  wars  adventurers  from 
ivll  lands  had  come  over  in  search  of  fortune.  Of  these  the 
most  numerous  and  most  successful  were  the  men  of  Brabant, 
wLo  had  already  become  the  mercenaries  of  Europe.  Many 
of  them  had  taken  service  with  Stephen,  and  i*ewarded  them- 
selves for  their  efforts  with  the  spoils  of  the  champions  of 
the  opposite  side.  They  had  seized  large  properties,  and 
built  and  fortified  strong  castles,  oppressing  both  parties 
with  pitiless  impartialit3^  The  king  raised  his  banner 
against  the  interlopers,  and  gave  them  a  very  short  delay 
within  which  to  leave  the  island.  Their  usurped  lands  were 
restored  to  their  original  holders,  and  the  trampled  thrall  of  a 
Norman  baron  looked  on  at  this  banishment  of  one  swarm  of 
his  foreign  oppressors  as  an  emblem  and  prefiguration  of  what 
might  yet  happen  to  his  master  himself.  With  the  great 
masses  of  his  subjects  reconciled  to  his  authority  by  his 
Anglo-Saxon  descent,  and  the  nobles  attached  to  him  by  his 
vindication  of  their  rights  and  restoration  of  their  lands,  there 
was  nothing  too  high  or  ambitious  for  the  hopes  of  Henry  II. 
§  2.  Henry  was  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  healthy  and 
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strong ;  celebrated  ever  since  his  knighthood  at  Carlisle  as  an 
accomplished  cavalier  and  able  man*at-arms,  and  holding  in 
right  of  his  wife  Eleanor — whom  Louis  VII.  had  divorced  for 
her  misbehaviour,  and  the  English  prince  had  married  for  her 
possessions — all  the  we-st  coast  of  France  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Somme.  It  was  his  first  object  to  settle  his  domestic 
aifairs,  that  he  might  interfere  with  more  authority  in  the 
affairs  of  other  States.  The  Welsh  hung  still  on  his  western 
flank,  a  people  whom  it  seemed  impossible  either  to  subdue  or 
pacify.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  penetrate  their  defiles,  in. 
which  he  suffered  a  great  loss  of  men,  he  retired  from  the  in- 
hospitable land,  and  contented  himself  with  the  old  chain  of 
fortresses  from  the  Severn  to  the  Solway.  Whether  by  fear 
or  favour,  he  was  more  successful  with  the  Scottish  king,  who 
not  only  surrendered  the  northern  counties,  as  belonging  to 
the  English  crown,  but  did  homage  for  Lothian  itself,  as 
having  formed  at  one  time  a  portion  of  Northumberland.  In 
addition  to  these  present  accessions  to  his  territories,  he  held 
a  solemn  donation  of  the  whole  island  of  Ireland  from  the 
Pope,  of  which  he  only  waited  a  fitting  time  to  avail  himself, 
by  adding  it  to  his  realm. 

§  3.  But  there  were  counterbalancing  circumstances  which 
weakened  him  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  at  hand  be» 
tween  the  crown  and  the  spiritual  power,  and  a  few  worda 
will  be  sufficient  to  point  them  out  before  we  enter  on  the 
interesting  and  dramatic  contest  between  A  Becket  and  the 
king.  The  Normans  had  been  settled  in  England  nearly  « 
hundred  years  when  the  great  quarrel  began.  They  had 
come  over  with  all  the  aid  the  Papal  benediction  could  bestow. 
Their  first  efforts  accordingly  were  directed  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  national  church,  which  yielded  little  more  than  a 
nominal  submission  to  the  central  power  at  Rome.  The 
higher  offices  in  abbey  and  cathedral  were  soon  filled  with  an 
alien  and  unintelligible  priesthood,  but  the  lower  ranks  oon* 
tinned  to  consist  of  the   poorer  parochial  clergy  and    the 
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Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  had  occupied  their  cells  through  the 
reign  of  Edward.  Between  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and 
the  magnates  of  the  land  there  was  unity  and  friendship. 
The  Norman  bishop  was  the  equal  and  companion  of  the 
Norman  lord ;  but  the  line  was  so  distinctly  drawn  between 
the  two  peoples  inhabiting  the  soil,  by  birth  and  langui^e, 
that  association  between  the  conquerors  and  the  few  sur* 
▼iving  gentlemen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line  was  impossible. 
The  Franklin  lived  by  himself,  despised  and  insulted  by  his 
^neighbours  from  over  the  sea,  who  envied  him  the  wretched 
fragments  of  his  old  estate  which  the  raprcity  of  the  Williams 
had  left.  The  high-bom  priest,  in  the  same  way,  looked  with 
discontented  eyes  on  the  few  offices  of  trust  and  emolument 
still  in  English  hands ;  and  in  this  manner  little  combination 
had  taken  place  between  the  gentry  of  the  two  races  by  the 
period  we  have  now  reached. 

But  with  the  humbler  classes  it  was  very  different.  It 
was  impossible  for  all  the  followers  of  William  to  be  gentle* 
men,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  many  of  them  were 
scattered  all  over  England,  and  not  much  wealthier  than  the 
original  inhabitants  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  And 
all  through  those  years  of  misery  and  subjugation  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  priest  had  continued  true  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  country- 
men. In  their  calamities,  public  and  private,  when  the 
cruelty  of  their  conquerors  had  devastated  their  fields — when 
the  barons'  exactions  were  too  hard  to  be  borne,  they  had 
sympathizers,  if  not  protectors,  in  the  poor  monks  and  friars, 
who  spoke  their  language  and  understood  their  sufferings. 
Marriages  between  the  adherents  of  a  baron  and  the  maidens 
of  the  neighbouring  village  had  begun  at  an  early  period. 
While  the  vassal  was  engaged  in  his  lord's  work,  the  children 
were  playing  on  the  mud  floor  of  the  hut  in  the  little  clearing 
of  the  wood,  under  the  guardianship  of  their  English  mother, 
and  speaking  as  unmistakeable  Anglo-Saxon  as  if  they  had 
been  horn  in  the  days  of  Alfred.  A  further  departure  from  the 
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Norman  nationality  took  place  in  the  next  generation ;  and 
we  are  expressly  told  by  a  contemporary  author,  in  the  latter, 
part  of  this  reign,  that  it  was  "  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  children  whether  they  were  Norman  or  English, 
so  many  marriages  had  taken  place  between  the  nations ; 
except,*'  he  adds,. "in  the  case  of  those  bondsmen  called 
villeins,  who  have  no  power  to  change  their  condition  against 
the  will  of  their  lords." 

But  the  villeins  were  the  fellow-countrymen  of  the  free 
labourers,  and  had  many  things  in  common  with  them ;  and 
the  humble  priest  or  mendicant  friar,  who  was  born  one  of 
themselves,  was  always  at  hand  to  keep  up  their  hereditary 
detestation  of  the  usurping  foreigners.  The  parish  clergy 
also  were  displeased  with  the  disregard  of  their  interest  and 
inclinations  shown  by  Henry  I.,  in  the  celibacy  he  enforced 
on  the  English  Church  as  a  propitiation  to  the  Pope ;  and  as 
many  of  that  body  as  were  the  sons  of  the  married  clergy 
roust  have  felt  a  personal  resentment  at  the  blot  now  affixed 
to  their  birth  by  the  new  regulation.  If  these  circumstances 
were  enough  to  account  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  humbler 
ranks  of  Englishmen,  the  powers  gradually  assumed  by  the 
crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility,  were 
causes  of  complaint  to  the  greatest  of  the  feudatories,  who 
found  themselves  in  England  the  mere  vassals  and  dependents 
of  the  suzerain,  whereas  their  brethren  in  France  and  other 
countries  held  a  position  almost  of  equality  with  the  king. 
Many  of  the  nobles,  therefore ;  the  greater  part  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  all  the  unmixed  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion uf  the  Anglo-Normans,  were  prepared  to  applaud  any 
invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  in  their  blind 
enmity  to  present  evils  to  commit  themselves  to  the  chances 
of  worse  evils  to  come. 

§  4.  The  most  powerful  man  at  this  time  in  England  was 
Thomas  k  Becket,  who  was  only  a  deacon  in  the  Cliurch,  but 
was  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
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kingdom.  People  wlio  merely  saw  the  ostentatious  g^ndeur 
of  his  mode  of  liv^ing,  and  compared  it  with  his  clerical  pro- 
fession— who  saw  his  familiarity  with  the  Norman  nobles, 
and  compared  it  with  his  undistinguished  lineage,  and  who  saw 
his  military  exploits  in  the  campaigns  in  Fmnce,  and  com- 
pared them  with  his  judicial  offices  at  home,  must  have  looked 
on  him  as  a  strange  combination  of  contradictions,  and  must 
have  wondered  that  so  wise  a  man  as  Theobald  the  Archbishop, 
and  so  sagacious  a  politician  as  Henry,  reposed  such  confidence 
in  his  policy  and  wisdom.  The  common  people  were  proud 
at  first  to  see  one  of  their  equab,  the  son  of  a  bumble  ^ader, 
identified  with  them  by  language  and  position  (and  sharing 
all  the  disadvantages  of  the  indigenous  stock),  advanced  to 
such  rank  and  dignity,  but  they  must  have  b^gun  to  have 
misgivings  about  the  patriotism  of  a  man  who  spoke  such 
perfect  French,  and  adopted  the  habits  of  the  Norman  nobility 
with  such  complete  success. 

It  was  at  this  time,  perh^s,  they  began  to  give  ear  to  the 
eorioos  history  of  his  parentage,  which  in  following  ages  was 
received  with  implicit  faith,  that  his  father  having  followed 
the  First  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Hahommedan  emir ;  that  his  captivity  was  soothed  by  the 
kindness  of  the  emir's  daughter,  and  that  when  he  was  deli- 
vered  from  his  prison  she  grew  restless  and  unhappy,  and  with 
but  two  words  of  English,  namely, ''  London  '*  and  '*  Gilbert," 
fonnd  her  way  to  the  city,  and  by  walking  from  street  to  street, 
uttering  nothing  but  the  loved  one's  name,  at  last  became  so 
moeh  spoken  of  among  the  citizens,  that  she«  attracted  his 
notice,  and  was  rewarded  for  her  courage  and  constancy  by  be- 
eoming  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  Thomas,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  England. 

His  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king  increased  from 
day  to  day.  The  familiarity  of  their  friendship  is  shown  in 
the  story  told  of  the  struggle  between  them  for  the  cloak 
with  which  to  present  the  beggar.     The  king  being  deter- 
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mined  to  be  liberal  at  the  Chancellor's  expense,  endeavoured 
to  pull  the  great  scarlet  mantle  off  k  Beeket's  shoulders  and 
give  it  to  the  poor  man.  The  Chancellor  declined  such  inva* 
luntary  charity,  and  as  they  were  both  on  horseback,  th& 
mutual  tugging  and  pulling  might  have  brought  them  from 
their  saddles  if  the  courtier  had  not  yielded  in  time.  Henry 
gave  the  cloak  to  the  astonished  beggar,  and  the  attendants 
were  lost  in  admiration  at  the  generosity  of  the  king  andthe 
good-nature  of  the  archdeacon. 
t-  But  Henry,  who  was  not  of  very  jocular  habits,  knew  he 
was  qmte  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  favourite  minister.  In  a)l 
his  discussions  il  Becket  was  ready  with  his  advice ;  in  aR 
his  battles,  no  less  ready  with  his  aid.  He  had  taken  over  600 
horsemen  at  his  own  expense  in  his  war  with  thd  French  king. 
He  had  made  a  treaty  with  that  monarch  which  took  away 
from  him  some  of  his  possessions  as  completely  as  Henry  had 
already  taken  away  from  him  his  wife;  and  whatever  wit 
could  do  to  brighten  his  social  hours,  and  sagacity  could  do 
to  forward  his  foreign  interest,  and  zeal  could  do  to  increase 
his  domestic  authority,  was  at  the  command  of  the  admiring 
companion  and  grateful  king. 

In  fact  there  was  but  one  body  in  the  kingdom  which  made 
the  slightest  appearance  of  opposition  to  anything  he  pro* 
posed.  The  nobility  had  been  so  humbled  by  the  destruction 
of  their  castles,  of  which  Henry  levelled  eleven  hundred  to 
the  ground  in  one  year,  and  by  the  resumption  of  all  lands 
which  either  Stephen  or  Matilda  had  bestowed  upon  their 
respective  adherents,  that  they  were  fain  to  keep  their  dis- 
content from  the  observation  of  so  very  hard-hearted  a  ruler. 
But  the  Church  advanced  claims  which  seemed  to  increase 
in  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  lay  nobility  decayed.  The 
only  Englishman  who  ever  held  St.  Peter's  chair  was  Pope  at 
this  time,  under  the  name  of  Adrian  the  Fourth,  but  hia 
Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Breakspear  was  not  more  changed  by 
his  elevation  than  his  Anglo-Saxon  heart,  and  he  pushed 
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.the  pietexisions  ofthe  Church  authorities  to  their  utmost  verge. 
-He  ^tended  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  civil 
.courts,  and  tried  to  stretch  the  range  of  the  ecclesiastical 
trihonals  over  all  classes  of  the  king's  suhjects,  A  Becket 
.had  used  his  powers .  as  Chancellor  to  curtail  some  of  these 
-claims,  enforced  the  payment  of  scutage,  or  pecuniary  com- 
;pensation,  in  place  of  warlike  services  on  the  episcopal  estates, 
a  crime  for  which  he  was  threatened  )Vith  excommmiioation, 
4ind  had  thus  proved  himself  as  ready  to  defend  the  preroga- 
,tive  against  the  assumption  of  the  prelates  as  against  the 
opposition  of  the  lords, 

-  The  danger  of  ecclesiastical  amhition  seemed  to  increase 
when  Adrian  the  Fourth  died,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1160,  by 
Alexander  III,  Clerical  violence  dreaded  no  further  check  ; 
and  at  this  time  there  were  a  hundred  priests  in  England  who 
had  been  proved  guilty  of  murder,  and  who  had  not  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  crune.  The  Church  courts  were  too  lenient, 
even  where  they  took  cognizance  of  the  greatest  atrocities, 
and  condemned  the  tonsured  offender  to  no  higher  punish- 
ment than  bread  and  water  for  a  few  days,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  Paternosters.  A  great  thought  came  into  Henry's 
head  on  the  death  of  old  Theobald  of  Canterbury  in  1161. 
If  the  same  hand  that  kept  the  laity  in  order  with  the 
Chancellor's  mace  could  rule  the  clergy  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan's crozier,  there  would  be  uniformity  of  law  and  identity 
of  obedience  in  Church  and  State,  A  Becket  was  only  a 
deacon.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  and  grandeurs  of  this 
•wicked  world;  he  was  the  companion  of  the  king^s  most 
mundane  amusements,  and  of  the  darker  pleasures  to  which 
he  was  devoted — but  he  had  a  firm  will,  a  clear  eye,  an  un- 
swerving attachment  to  his  friend ;  and  these  qualifications 
•were  enough.  The  king  appointed  him  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  looked  on  amazed.  As 
Jie  was  the  first  of  their  countrymen  of  unmixed  descent  who 
had  held  any  prominent  office  in  the  State,  he  was  now  the 

k2 
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first,  also,  who  had  risen  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the  Church. 
They  were  proud  of  his  elevation,  as  a  compliment  to  their 
race,  but  thej  watched  in  fear  to  see  what  steps  he  would 
take  to  enable  the  king  to  trample  on  the  priests. 

First,  he  resigned  the  secular  office  of  chancellor,  as  incon* 
sistent  with  his  spiritual  duties ;  and  we  may  imagine  Henry 
well  pleased  to  observe  how  entirely  he  was  about  to  devote 
himself  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Church*  Next  he  betook 
himself  to  obscure  cells  and  sacred  shrines,  and  clothed  him* 
self  in  sackcloth,  and  plied  the  scourge  on  his  own  back ;  then, 
on  meeting  monks  and  friars,  he  fell  down  -on  his  knees  be* 
fore  them,  while  he  declined  to  receive  the  visits  of  the  lay 
nobility.  Then  he  sold  off  his  furniture,  and  dogs,  and 
horses  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  lived  on  bread  and 
water,  and  was  constantly  in  prayer, 

§  5.  We  may  fancy  Henry  watching  these  proceedings 
with  astonishment,  but  convinced  all  the  time  that  it  was 
some  clever  device  of  the  ingenious  prelate  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  public  to  hb  real  design.  Some  suspicion,  however, 
must  have  occurred  to  him  that  all  was  not  right  when  the 
next  move  of  the  archbishop  was  taken.  He  demanded  the 
strong  castle  of  Tunbridge  from  the  Baron  of  Clare,  in  whose 
hands  it  had  been  since  the  Conquest,  on  the  plea  that  it  had 
once  belonged  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  that  no  lapse  of 
time  barred  the  rights  of  the  Church,  In  a  short  time  he 
made  similar  demands  for  the  restoration  of  secularized 
baronies  and  towers  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  finaUy  settled 
all  the  king's  doubts  and  misgivings  by  a  haughty  request  to 
be  immediately  put  in  possession  of  the  royal  castle  of 
Eochester,  as  an  inalienable  appendage  of  the  primacy  of 
England,  The  King  of  England  and  the  Primate  of  England 
were  therefore  committed  in  the  struggle ;  and  to  the  sur* 
prise  and  indignation  of  the  fiery  Plantagenet,  he  found  that 
in  the  selection  he  had  made  of  an  archbishop,  he  had  placed 
a  more  powerful  leader  than  evor  at  the  head  of  his  enemies. 
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A  priest  at  this  time  was  convicted  of  murder  with  baser 
aggravations,  and  was  condemned,  as  usual,  by  his  own 
courts,  to  a  little  fasting,  deprivation  of  his  office,  and  gentle 
flagellation.  The  crime  and  its  punishment  were  reported  to 
the  king.  He  had  resolved  for  some  time  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  tribunals,  at  all  events  over  offences  of  so 
dark  a  dye,  and  he  now  came  forward,  flaming  with  wrath, 
and  asked  the  archbishop  and  the  other  prelates  if  they 
would  consent  to  the  proposed  change.  They  were  unanimous 
in  declining  any  alteration.  He  then  asked  them  if  they 
would  promise  to  abide  by  the  ancient  Laws  and  Customs. 
The  bishops  answered  that  they  would ;  but  inserted  the 
nullifying  clause,  *' saving  the  honour  of  God  and  of  the 
Holy  Church."  *' There  is  venom  in  that  answer,'*  cried 
Henry,  leaving  the  halL  And  the  strife  grew  fiercer  than 
ever. 

The  proceedings  of  the  archbishop  had  insulted  and  alarmed 
the  Norman  lords.  His  demand  of  so  many  castles  that  had 
been  held  since  the  Conquest,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
prescription  for  injustice  and  spoliation,  made  a  direct  attack 
on  the  tenure  of  every  estate  in  the  realm.  They  began  to 
consider  this  first  Anglo-Saxon  prelate  a  resuscitation  of  the 
last  Anglo-Saxon  king,  and  looked  on  the  name  "  A  Becket " 
as  synonymous  with  ''Harold."  A  great  delight  to  the 
English  peasant  to  think  that  the  broken  sword  of  Hastings 
was  to  be  supplied  by  the  stronger  crozier  of  Canterbury — 
and  both  in  English  hands!  The  peasantry  therefore  took 
their  place  in  support  f  the  wildest  claims  of  their  champion. 
They  were  more  kindly  used  by  their  compatriot  priests  than 
by  their  foreign  masters;  the  cultivators  of  Church  lands 
were  less  harassed  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  barons ; 
and  the  poorest  serf  in  the  dungeon  of  his  owner  knew  that 
if  there  was  no  other  way  of  protecting  him  from  further 
vengeance,  there  was  the  refuge  of  the  Church  itself.  The 
X!h]Mvh  would  receive  him  into  its  bosomi.and  once  in  holy 
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orders,  he  waUB  beyOnd  the  reach  of  the  greatest  of  the 
lords. 

'  §  6.  But  luckily  for  Henry  some  of  the  prelates  were  aa 
much  attached  to  their  territorial  rights,  and  as  proud  of  their 
Norman  lineage  as  their  brethren  of  the  sword.  It.  was  easy 
for  the  wily  king  to  set  before  them  the  dangers  of  the  poei* 
tion  occupied  by  the  low-bom  and  Anglo*Saxon  k  Becket  i 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  all  the  bishops,  priors,  and 
abbots  were  soon  ready  to  accept  his  propositions ;  and  th^ 
archbishop  himself,  induced  by  the  general  consent  of  hi$ 
order,  and  by  an  exhortation  to  obedience  which  Henry  bad 
obtained  from  the  Pope,  journeyed  to  the  king's  house  at 
Woodstock,  and  made  promise  to  observe  whatever  laws 
might  be  introduced,  without  any  restriction  or  reservation. 
To  give  greater  solemnity  to  this  aist  of  adhesion,  the  king 
summoned  a  general  council  of  the  nation  at  Clarendon,  near 
Winchester,  and  laid  before  them  sixteen  laws,  or  constitutions, 
to  which  he  required  their  assent.  To  take,  off  the  appearance 
of  novelty,  he  called  them  all  ancient  "  customs  of  the  land,'* 
whereas  several  of  them  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  former  times ;  but  the  barons  and  bishops  not  being 
good  chronologists,  and  very  indifferent  historians,  thought 
they  were  merely  corroborating  certain  regulations  which  had 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.  X  Becket,  whether 
from  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  past  or  a  keener  insight  into 
the  future,  remained  firm  and  alone  in  his  refusal  to  bind 
himself  to  obey  the  ecclesiastical  orders  of  a  lay  authority. 
He  was  reminded  of  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into  at 
Woodstock,  of  the  risk  he  ran  of  irritating  a  haughty  and 
impetuous  sovereign ;  he  was  prayed  to  by  his  friends,  and 
threatened  by  the  daggers  of  his  antagonists,  and  at  last  the 
sense  of  his  peril  overcame  his  resolution.  He  bound  himself 
to  observe  the  Constitutions,  with  the  sole  proviso  that  he 
should  have  time  to  inquire  into  the  customs  on  which  thej 
professed  to  be  founded.    ''It  is  my  master's  pleaaurei"  be 
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said  to  the  other  bishops,  ''  that  T  should  forswear  myself, 
and  at  present  I  submit  to  it,  and  do  resolve  to  incur  a  perjury 
and  repent  afterwards  as  I  may." 

'  The  triumph  of  Henry  and  the  Normans  was  complete. 
The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  published  not  only  in 
£ngland,  but  in  the  continental  dominions  of  the  king,  and 
the  first  step  was  taken  to  put  some  limit  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  priesthood.  Of  the  articles  of  this  famous  edict  the 
principal  ai*e : — ^That  ecclesiastics  accused  of  any  matter  shall 
stnBwer  in  the  king's  court  concerning  that  which  it  shall 
appear  to  the  king's  court  is  cognisable  there;  that 
churches  on  the  king's  demesne  shall  be  in  the  king's  gift ; 
that  the  higher  clergy  shall  not  leave  the  kingdom  nor  appeal 
to  the  Pope  without  the  license  of  the  king ;  that  vacant 
bwhoprics,  priories,  and  other  dignities  shall  not  be  filled  up 
except  by  the  recommendation  of  the  king,  formally  given  to 
the  persons  in  whom  the  election  lies ;  that  no  tenant  of  the 
crown  shall  be  excommunicated  without  notice  to  the  king 
or  his  justiciary :  and  after  some  other  provisiouK  of  the  same 
kind,  the  last  is  this,  that  no  serf  or  villein  shall  be  ordained 
against  his  lord's  will. 

§  7.  In  a  very  short  time  2l  Beckett  proved  the  truth  of  the 
repentance  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He  ceased  to  cele- 
brate mass  till  he  had  received  absolution  for  so  great  a  sin, 
and  Pope  Alexander  sent  him  a  pardon  under  his  own  hand. 
But  the  contest  was  unequal,  for  Henry  was  more  politic  and 
ngacious  than  the  archbishop,  with  as  iron  a  will  and  un« 
principled  a  conscience,  and  with  the  advantage  that  violence, 
perjury,  and  injustice  were  not  so  diametrically  in  opposition 
to  the  public  notion  of  a  king  as  to  the  theoretical  idea  of  a 
prelate.  A  Becket,  accordingly,  finding  himself  beat  at  his 
own  weapons,  stormed  and  lied  and  bullied  no  more.  He 
even  tried  to  leave  the  realm,  but  the  boat  he  twice  embarked 
hi  was  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather,  and  he  reached  Can- 
ierbury  ju$t  in  time  to  prevent  the  agents  of  the  king  from 
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placing  their  seals  on  all  his  goo<l8  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
the  third  constitution  of  Clarendon,  which  preyented  the  de» 
parture  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  without  the  royal  consent. 
He  was  summoned  to  a  new  council  at  Northampton,  and 
found  the  house  he  had  intended  to  occupy  seized  by  the 
king's  servants,  and  used  as  a  stable.  He  was  kept  waiting  a 
whole  day  before  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  king, 
and  only  saw  him  on  the  following  morning  as  he  was  coming 
out  from  mass.  He  was  accused  of  injustice  to  one  of  the  king's 
officers  in  his  court  of  Canterbury,  and,  though  protesting  his 
innocence,  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  which  ia 
nearly  eight  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  •  A  fur* 
ther  sum  of  forty-four  thousand  marcs  was  demanded  as  the 
amount  of  peculations  he  had  committed  in  his  office  of 
Chancellor; — a  most  unjust  demand  and  disgracefully  enforced. 
But  k  Becket  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  On  the  day  of  the 
trial  he  celebrated  the  mass  of  St.  Stephen,  and  then  mounted 
his  horse,  and  carrying  the  cross  in  his  right  hand  rode 
through  the  streets,  drest  in  his  pontifical  robes.  What  were 
the  thoughts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  citizens  as  they  saw  their 
countryman  proceeding  in  such  loneliness  and  desertion  we 
can  easily  conceive ;  but  no  record  is  kept  of  his  reception  on 
the  way ;  we  only  know  that  when  he  entered  the  hall  the 
king  was  greatly  troubled.  He  sent  Gilbert  Folliot,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  demand  the  reason 
of  this  theatrical  display.  Folliot  tried  to  take  the  cross  from 
his  hands,  but  the  primate  held  it  fast.  The  other  bishops 
begged  him  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  king ;  but 
the  companion  of  other  days  knew  the  king  better  than  they 
did,  and  refused. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  next  advanced,  and  in  a  formal 
manner  pronounced  ik  Becket  a  perjurer  and  traitor,  and  with* 
drew  the  canonical  obedience  of  the  clergy,  giving  notice  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The  king  himself  made  a  speech  de- 
manding judgment  upon  a  rebel  who  refused  to  plead ;  apd 
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Robert  of  Leicester,  when  about  to  read  the  Bentence  of  im- 
prisonment which  they  had  passed  on  the  accused,  was 
stopped  by  k  Becket  with  a  counter  appeal.  ''  Earl,"  he  said, 
**  1  forbid  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  give  judgment  against 
roe  who  am  your  spiritual  father,  I  place  my  cause  in  the 
hands  of  St.  Peter,  and  cite  you  into  his  court."  Saying  this, 
he  turned,  and  was  leaving  the  hall.  Norman  pride  was  hurt. 
Norman  interests  were  at  stake.  There  were  hootings  and 
outcries  as  he  passed,  but  he  took  no  notice.  Some  words, 
however,  reached  his  ear  when  he  got  to  the  door,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  old  campaigner,  the  soldier  who  had  done  such 
good  service  in  France  and  Normandy,  rose  in  him  once  more. 
''If  my  sacred  office,"  he  said,  " did  not  prevent  me,  I  should 
know  how  to  reply,  sword  in  hand,  to  those  who  call  me  per* 
jurer  and  traitor."  That  evening  he  gathered  at  his  table  all 
the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  poor  of  Northampton ;  and 
while  Henry  and  his  nobles  were  celebrating  their  triumph 
far  into  the  night,  he  left  ^the  city,  and  was  lost  sight  of  for 
fifteen  days.  He  passed  through  Canterbury  in  disguise; 
under  the  Saxon  name  of  Dearman,  and  sailing  in  a  stormy 
night  of  November  from  Sandwich,  landed  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  port  of  Gravelines.  Wasted  and  weary  after  hi9 
voyage,  he  bad  still  to  lurk  for  three  nights  in  a  wretched 
iemritage,  to  avoid  the  search  of  his  enemies,  who  had  heard 
of  his  eseape ;  and  at  last  he  presented  himself  at  the  abbey  of 
St.  Bertin,  in  the  town  of  St.  Omers.  Here  he  was  received 
by  the  monks  as  the  hero  of  their  order,  and  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect. 

But  St.  Omers  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders, 
and  i  Becket,  knowing  how  deeply  that  potentate  was  obliged 
to  Henry,  left  his  domains  as  soon  as  possible,  and  threw  him** 
self  on  the  protection  of  the  French  king.  It  was  always 
sufficient  recommendation  to  the  King  of  France  that  a  man 
was  an  enemy  to  the  King  of  England.  Louis,  therefore,  shut 
Lis  eyes  to.  the  fact  that  Henry  was  the  champion  of  kings  in 
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general  in  his  opposition  to  the  ^apal  claims,  and  promised 
his  support  and  favour  to  the  prelate  who  had  done  so  much 
to  weaken  all  royal,  authority  in  the  person  of  his  dangerous, 
neighbour.  He  wrote  strong  letters  to  Pope  Alexander  in  hin- 
iiavour ;  but  this  univei^sal  fjather  of  the  Christian  Church  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  acknowledged  by  only  one-half  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  other  professed  its  allegiance  to  a  cer- 
tain Victor  the  Fourth,  whom  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
installed  in  Rome,  and  who  used  his  infallible  authority  to 
pronounce  Alexander  a  swindler  and  impostor.  Alexander, 
who  lived  at  Sens,  in  the  county  of  Champagne,  had  hitherto 
displayed  great  skill  in  the  management  of  his  patrons,  the 
kings  of  France  and  England.  He  had  restrained  the  arro* 
gance  of  k  Becket,  and  soothed  the  rage  of  Henry.  He  had 
sent  orders  to  il  Becket  to  accept  the  king*s  ConstitutionSy 
and  then  absolved  him  for  breaking  his  oath  to  observe  them, 
Victor,  he  knew,  would  have  been  ready  at  any  time  to  out* 
bid  him  in  complaisance  to  the  Western  monarchs,  and  at 
this  period  a  new  difRculty  occurred  to  the  perplexed  pontiff 
by  the  death  of  his  Roman  rival — for  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  might  be  Henry's  view  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  a  successor.  But  Henry  was  too  politic  to  leave  the  entire 
fnanagement  of  the  Pope  he  had  acknowledged  in  the  hands 
of  France  alone;  and,  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  appointed 
Paschal  the  successor  of  Victor,  he  wrote  a  formal  renewal  of 
his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Alexander.  Secure,  by  this  do« 
cument,  of  the  recognition  of  England,  he  now  determined  to 
gain  over  the  goodwill  of  France ;  and  decided,  in  full  con* 
feretice,  against  thd  demands  of  an  embassy  of  English  lords 
and  bishops,  who  required  2k  Becket  to  be  sent  back  to  hi^ 
own  country  to  be  judged  by  the  courts  of  the  king. 

In  a  short  time,  the  archbishop  found  his  way  to  Sena, 
after  having  been  received  in  the  most  respectful  manner  by 
Louis  at  Soissons,  The  Pope  summoned  a  general  assembly 
of  his  cardiuaU  to  hear  his  complainti  and  placing  i  Becket 
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}n  the  seat  of  bdDOur  at  hk  right  hiknd,  cominanded  him  to 
jDpen  his  cause.  The  archbishop  did  little  more  than  draw 
irom  his  breast  a  written  copy  of  the  Constitutions  of  Claren^ 
don,  and  the  whole  (Council  rose  in  virtuous  indignation  at  the 
'Conduct  of  a  Christian  king  in  trying  to  take  away  the 
liberties  of  the  Church.  Ten  articles  out  of  the  sixteen  were 
at  once  disallowed ;  but  their  eminences  were  pleased  to  ratify 
those  which  referred  to  the  lay  portion  of  the  English  people, 
and  to  the  support  which  the  civil  courts  were  bound  to  give 
to  the  ecclesiastical  power.  A  Becket  also  took  this  oppor<» 
tunity  of  placing  the  Pope  above  the  king,  by  confessing  that 
)ie  had  received  the  archbishopric  in  an  uncanonical  manner 
by  the  nomination  of  Henry,  and  resigning  the  ring  of  his  in<« 
testiture  into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  Alexander  and  the 
cardinals  were  delighted  with  such  a  meritorious  resignation^ 
and  rewarded  him  for  it  by  the  immediate  restoration  of  his 
rank  and  dignity,  and  assigning  him  a  residence  in  the  mo« 
nastery  of  Pontigny  "till  he  should  return  to  the  delights 
and  affluence  of  his  see." 

It  was  a  source  of  great  danger  to  go  near  any  of  our  early 
kings  when  they  happened  to  be  out  of  temper.  Williain  the 
Conqueror  howled  in  his  passion  like  a  wild  beast,  and  rolled 
upon  the  floor.  Rufus  and  the  first  Henry  were  also  un« 
governable  in  their  i*age,  and  we  are  told  that  when  Henry 
the  Second  was  fairly  roused  he  was  more  like  a  tiger  than  a 
man.  His  eyes  glared  with  fire,  his  hands  were  clenched  con- 
Yolsively,  his  motions  were  rapid  and  perpetual,  and  as  his 
strength  was  dreadful,  and  his  regard  for  human  life  very 
gmall,  the  servitors  of  his  court  looked  on  him  with  fear  and 
trembling  when  they  perceived  that  anything  had  occurred 
to  vex  him.  When  he  heard  of  the  insolence  of  Pope  and 
cardinals  in  interfering  with  the  public  enactments  of  hia 
toalm,  and  of  their  respectful  reception  of  his  rebellious  8ub« 
ject,  after  the  harsh  and  contemptuous  dismissal  of  his 
ambassadors,  bis  iQdigpatioiitransoended  the  bounds  of  reason* 
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He  confiscated  the  estates  and  revenues  of  k  Becket  himselfi 
and  of  those  of  the  clergy  who  had  followed  him  to  France. 
It  was  declared  illegal  to  correspond  with  him,  or  praj  pablidy 
for  him  in  the  churches — an  article  which  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  infuriated  monks,  if  allowed  to  pray  for  their 
champion,  would  have  turned  their  supplications  to  heaven 
into  accusations  of  the  king.  To  show  Alexander  also  that 
he  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  an  insulted  monarch,  he  in* 
terdicted  the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence,  which  diminished 
the  receipts  of  the  pontiff's  exchequer  as  much  as  it  offended 
his  pride.  These  were  harsh  proceedings,  but  all  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  The  next  was  of  a  less  excusable  character, 
for  it  was  a  sweeping  sentence  of  banishment  against  all  the 
friends,  relations,  and  supporters  of  k  Becket,  and  a  general 
seizure  of  their  goods.  There  was  the  farther  proviso,  that 
before  they  left  the  country  they  should  bind  themselves  by 
oath  to  go  to  where  k  Becket  was  residing,  and  thus  offer 
him  the  spectacle  of  the  misery  and  ruin  to  which  they  had 
been  reduced  by  attachment  to  his  cause.  There  was  perhaps 
a  hidden  and  sharper  sting  in  this  unjustifiable  act,  for  it 
probably  recalled  to  the  archbishop  the  threat  addressed  by 
Henry,  with  his  full  knowledge  and  consent,  to  all  the  bishopg 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  that  they  and  all  their  re* 
lations  would  be  exiled  without  further  trial  if  they  failed  to 
V  elect  the  Chancellor  to  the  vacant  see. 

§  8.  These  dissensions  had  a  bad  effect  on  Henry's  fortunes 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
appointment  to  a  subordinate  office  in  the  household  of  the 
French  ktng  would  be  no  great  object  of  ambition  to  the 
master  of  England,  Normandy,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  France* 
But  the  dignity  of  servitude  is  one  of  the  strongest  feelings 
of  the  feudal  mind.  The  French  was  acknowledged  to  be 
highest  in  rank  of  all  terrestrial  crowns.  A  greater  re- 
ligious  sanctity  hnng  over  it  from  its  descent  through 
Clevis  and  Charlemagne  and  Capet,  who  had  all  been  pro* 
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claimed  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Church  and  holiest  of  Christian 
kings.  To  obtain  an  office  which  brought  the  holder  in  con- 
tact with  the  august  inheritor  of  so  much  grandeur  was  an 
object  of  ambition  to  princes  of  far  more  power  than  the  bearer 
of  the  royal  title  himself,  and  we  accordingly  find  Henry,  the 
proudest  of  rulers,  as  deeply  irritated  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  hereditary  office  of  Seneschal  of  France,  and  its  bestowal 
on  the  Earl  of  Blois,  as  by  the  countenance  given  to  h  Becket. 
Louis,  indeed,  would  not  have  ventured  on  the  step,  if  he  had 
not  known  that  England  was  divided  against  itself,  and 
that  the  unpardoning  archbishop  would  be  ready  to  stir  up 
the  passions  of  clergy  and  people  against  the  persecutor  of  the 
Church,  if  he  ventured  on  a  war  with  France. 

South  Wales,  on  the  same  consideration,  rushed  to  arms ; 
and  North  Wales,  under  Owen  Gwynneth,  gathered  against  its 
hereditary  foes.  The  injuries  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  seven 
hundred  years  before,  were  to  be  revenged  by  the  slaughter 
of  all  the  English  the  expatriated  Britons  could  find ;  and 
Henry,  knowing  the  courage  and  animosity  of  those  mountain 
tribes,  brought  over  from  Normandy  and  his  other  possessions 
great  reinforcements  to  the  troops  he  was  able  to  raise  at 
home*  The  skilled  manoeuvres,  however,  of  his  mounted  and 
disciplined  warriors  were  of  no  avail  against  the  active  and 
infuriated  mountaineers.  Retreating  before  him  till  a  fitting 
place  was  found  to  make  a  momentary  stand,  they  wearied 
him  with  their  perpetual  moves.  And  when  the  climate 
proved  as  hostile  as  the  people,  and  floods  of  rain  inundated 
his  positions,  and  carried  away  his  provisions,  he  was  forced 
to  retire,  and,  according  to  the  cruel  rights  of  that  barbarous 
code  which  gave  hostages  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  holders,  he 
put  out  the  eyes  of  the  two  sons  of  Bees  ap  Griffith,  of 
South  Wales,  and  the  two  sons  of  Owen  Gwynneth,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Woodstock  as  sureties  of  their  fathers*  faith. 
The  ambitious  fathers  knew  the  price  they  should  have  to 
par  for  their  chance  of  liberating  their  country  ;  and  the  four 
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blind  little  bojs  were  merelj  looked  on  as  martyrs  to  the 
national  cause,  not  as  monuments  of  the  king's  injustioe.  He 
would,  in  fact,  have  been'  equally  justified  in  patting  them  to 
death.  Even  in  the  letters  of  triumph,  which  are  still  eitant, 
written  by  k  Becket  on  this  unsuccessful  expedition  of  the  king, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  tragedy  of  the  young  Welshmen. 

§  9.  Although  the  treaties  and  disagreements  between 
England  and  other  nations,  negotiations  with  the  Emperor 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  newly-appointed  anti-pope, 
and  quarrels  with  Louis  ou  the  boundaries  between  their 
realms,  fill  a  large  space  in  the  records  of  this  time,  we  go 
back  to  the  dispute  between  the  king  and  a  Becket,  On  ita 
result  was  to  depend  the  future  government  of  the  land ;  for 
if  the  Church  had  succeeded  in  establishing  its  chdms,  there 
would  soon  have  been  no  other  power  in  the  State  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  either  lords  or  people,  A  fierce  democracy  of 
priests  and  friars  was  ready  to  sweep  triumphantly  over  the 
ruins  of  royalty  and  aristocracy;  and  the  lower  classes, 
hitherto  oppressed  and  insulted,  and  henceforth  without  a 
chance  of  rising  in  the  scale,  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  over- 
throw of  their  foreign  tyrants  by  an  institution  at  once  low-- 
born, elective,  and  indigenous  to  the  soil.  But  Henry,  in 
order  to  raise  up  friends  for  himself  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  population,  had  early  directed  his  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  towns.  Whether  he  already  perceived  that  the 
only  hopes  of  national  progress  reposed  on  the  public  spirit  of 
an  assemblage  of  citizens,  and  the  individual  energy  imparted 
by  a  growing  commerce  with  distant  lands,  he  resolved  at  all 
events  to  attach  the  cities  to  the  crown  by  grants  of  franchises, 
which  freed  them  from  the  exactions  of  the  gpreat  feudal  pro- 
prietors  on  whose  lands  their  houses  stood.  A  charter  of  the 
king  constituted  them  into  associations,  governed  by  their 
own  ofiBcers,  and  endowed  with  other  privileges  which  tended 
equally  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  the  increase  of 
trade.   They  could  hold  their  own  courts,  and  administer  their 
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own  justiee ;  tbej  could  hold  fairs  and  markets,  and  raise  .rea^ 
'sonaUe  tolls  for  the  repair  of  roads.  They  were  justified  in 
defending  their  immunities  against  aggression  or  domination 
hj  force  of  arms ;  and  when  they  had  possession  of  a  common 
iseal,  and  a  name  in  which  they  could  hold  property ;  when 
the  wall  was  built  round  their  domain,  and  the  bell  was  hung 
vp  in  the  town-hall,  their  .municipal  existence  was  complete. 
The  guilds  of  trade  Bec^e  as  sure  a  refuge  from  the  despotism 
of  the  nobles  as  the  tonsure  of  the  priesthood ;  and  those  little 
<;itadels  of  wealth  and  independence  were  soon  perceived  by 
"king  and  Church  and  noble  to  be  the  depositories,  not  only  of 
progressive  and  elevating  ideas  but  of  political  power.  From 
the  king  they  were  protected  by  his  own  formal  conveyance 
to  them  of  a  portion  of  his  prerogative ;  from  the  noble  they 
■were  defended  by  the  official  capacity  in  which  their  acts  were 
performed,  and  for  which  as  individuals  they  could  not  b6 
held  responsible;  and  we  are  told  by  Blackstone,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Laws,  that  they  were  protected  from  the 
enmity  of  the  Church,  and  the  penalties  of  excommunication, 
by  the  fact  that  a  corporation  has  no  soul. 

There  were  symptoms  at  this  time  that  the  upper  ranks  of 
intizens  were  not  so  blind  to  the  designs  of  their  spiritual 
guides  as  the  serfs  and  villeins  who  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
discontent.  There  were  ballads  of  more  severity  than  wit 
against  the  luxnriousness  and  vices  of  the  priests ;  stories  were 
circulated  (which  were  perfectly  true),  of  the  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  which  reigned  in  the  abodes  of  mortification  and 
solitude,  called  monasteries;  how  that  a  burly  friar  had 
complained  to  the  king  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  community, 
that  their  abbot  had  taken  away  three  dishes  from  their  daily 
Infection.  "  And  how  many  has  he  left  ?"  inquired  Henry. 
**  Only  thirteen,  sir  I'*  replied  the  monk,  and  expected  the 
Toyal  commiseration  with  his  destitute  condition.  "I  can't 
pity  you,*'  said  Henry,  "  for  I  never  have  more  on  my  table 
•than  three."     It  was  at  this  period,  also,  that  Walter  de 
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Mapes,  an  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  employed  bis  facetious 
muse — whether  in  the  description  of  his  real  mode  of  life,  or 
as  a  satire  upon  his  brethren — by  singing  an  excellent  new 
song,  beginning,  "I  desire  to  end  my  days  in  a  tavern 
drinking."  And  as  the  witty  archdeacon  was  also  chaplain 
to  the  king,  we  may  see  that  the  clergy  had  lost  its  hold  on 
the  frequenters  of  the  Court  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns.  A  still  more  favourable  circumstance  for  the 
king,  was  the  return  at  this  time  to  Rome  of  the  pope,  whose 
cause  he  had  maintained  when  he  was  a  fugitive  at  Sens. 
Alexander  announced  his  arrired  at  the  i^>ostolic  seat  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  death  of  his  rival,  Victor,  and  promised  that 
ik  Becket  should  be  suspended  from  all  authority  as  arch* 
bishop  till  he  was  received  into  favour  with  the  king.  Henry, 
who  boasted  openly  that  he  held  the  pope  and  cardinals 
in  his  purse,  availed  himself  of  the  papal  support  by  sending 
an  order  to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  to  withdraw  the  asylum 
his  convent  had  furnished  to  his  enemy,  and  the  archbishop 
applied  to  Louis  for  another  residence  under  protection  of 
the  crown  of  France. 

But  French  and  English  were  equally  tired  of  a  war  oa 
the  subject  of  an  arrogant  prelate,  who  embarrassed  the  pro* 
posed  peace  between  the  nations  by  hurling  his  excommuui* 
cations  against  the  greatest  personages  when  he  considered 
them  hostile  to  his  private  interests.  A  treaty  was  patched 
up  at  Montmirail,  and  the  French  barons  insisted  on  hia 
presenting  himself  before  his  Huge  lord,  and  throwing  him* 
self  on  his  mercy.  A  Becket  put  one  knee  on  the  ground 
when  he  reached  the  king's  presence,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  refer 
all  the  differences  between  us  to  your  sovereign  decision  iu 
every  respect — saving  the  honour  of  God."  It  was  a  re- 
petition of  the  proud  proviso  that  vitiated  all  his  previous 
oaths,  and  Henry  burst  into  a  rage.  **  Know  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  King  of  France,  who  stood  beside  him,  "  what 
use  this  man  will  make  of  that  reservation  p  He  will  pretend 
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that  whatever  displeases  him  is  against  the  honour  of  God, 
and  by  these  two  words  he  will  rob  me  of  all  my  rights." 
He  declined  the  proviso,  but  made  an  offer  that  "  whatever 
the  greatest  of  archbishops  had  done  to  the  weakest  of  the 
kings,  his  predecessors,  would  content  him  at  the  hands  of 
IL  Becket."  A  Becket  was  immovable,  and  insisted  on  retain- 
ing the  objectionable  clause.  Earl  and  baron  broke  forth  in 
wrath  at  the  insolence  of  the  priest ;  the  king  left  the  place 
without  taking  any  further  notice,  and  the  archbishop 
retired,  disappointed  with  the  result  of  his  behaviour. 

It  was  too  early,  however,  fof  him  to  despair,  for  wherever 
there  was  an  enemy  of  Henry  he  was  sure  to  find  a  friend. 
The  Welsh  looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
national  freedom,  and  argued  from  his  elevation  to  the 
primacy,  that  their  own  bishoprics  should  be  restricted  to 
natives  of  the  land.  Louis  of  France  found  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  his  powerful  vassal,  and,  as  a  preliminai*y 
measure  reconciled  himself  to  his  disobedient  subject. 
Scarcely  had  he  received  assurances  of  French  protection 
before  he  flooded  the  whole  realm  of  England  with  mani- 
festoes of  his  wrongs,  and  denunciations  of  his  enemies.  High 
and  low,  anybody  who  retained  any  of  the  goods,  or  lands, 
or  houses  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  was  excommunicated  by 
name.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  ambitious  brother  of 
King  Stephen,  was  ordered  to  publish  an  interdict  of  all  re- 
ligious' services,  except  baptism  and  confession  of  the  dying, 
over  all  the  kingdom.  But  not  one  of  all  the  English 
prelates  accepted  the  interdict,  and  it  remained  unexecuted. 
The  pope  himself  wrote,  refusing  his  ratification,  and  ordering 
him  to  recal  it ;  but  he  insisted  on  receiving  a  promise  of 
perpetual  adhesion  to  the  Roman  See,  from  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  whom  tl  Becket  had  excommunicated,  before  he 
would  absolve  them  from  the  sentence.  Henry  would  not 
permit  them  to  swear  imlimited  submission  to  the  spiritual 
power,  which  it  was  his  object  to  check  in  the  person  of 
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a  Becket,  and  declared  to  the  legates  who  were  going  over 
to  England,  that  he  did  not  valae  the  pope's  absolution  an 
eggnhell.  '*  If  I  can  take  a  strong  castle  every  day,  I  can 
surely  deal  with  a  priest,  if  he  pretends  to  lay  an  interdict  on 
my  kingdom." 

The  firmness  of  k  Becket  seemed  to  relax  at  last. 
Alexander  wrote  petitions,  more  than  commands,  to  him  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  lord ;  absolved  FoUiot,  Bishop  of  London, 
whom  k  Becket  had  excommunicated;  and  recommended 
submission  and  humility  to  him  in  his  affairs  with  the  king. 
He  wrote  at  the  same  time  empowering  Henry  to  have  his 
eldest  son  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  to  the  manifest  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  congratulated  himself  on  having  gained  the 
favour  of  the  king,  and  inclined  the  archbishop  to  obedience. 
But  the  archbishop  had  emissariea  who  corresponded  with 
their  friends  in  England  under  Saxon  names ;  and  it  soon 
reached  his  ears  that  the  pope  had  deserted  him  in  his  hour 
of  need.  Alexander  was  alarmed,  and  sent  letters  to  the 
angry  exile,  denying  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  coronation  by 
the  hands  of  York,  or  that  he  had  willingly  lifted  the  excom- 
munication from  London.  A  Becket  could  bear  no  more,  and 
wrote  reproaches  of  the  venality  and  mendacity  of  Borne, 
which  could  not  be  denied.  "  I  am  resolved  to  trouble  the 
pontifical  court  no  more.  Let  those  appeal  to  it  who  chose 
to  gain  their  cause  by  iniquity,  and  return  triumphant  at 
having  overthrown  justice  and  imprisoned  innocence."  But 
Louis  of  France  was  a  more  powerful  pleader  than  the  exile 
of  Sens.  ''I  insist,"  he  wrote, '*  on  your  giving  up  at  last 
your  deceitful  and  dilatory  ways,  and  doing  justice  to  the 
cause  of  God."  And  Alextmder,  who  compared  himself  to  an 
anvil  between  two  hammers,  yielded  to  the  nearest  stroke, 
and  issued  a  bull  of  suspension  against  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  prelates  who  had  been  present  at  the  coronation 
of  young  Henryi  •  He  threatened  the  king  also  with  spiritual 
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censure  if  he  did  not  restore  the  primate's  goods,  and  defend 
him  from  the  usurpations  of  the  bishops. 

§  10.  Henry  was  wearied  with  the  length  of  the  struggle. 
He  thought,  perhaps,  his  enemy  would  be  less  hurtful  at 
home  than  abroad,  and  agreed  to  a  reconciliation.  A  meeting 
between  the  two  kings  and  ik  Becket  took  place  in  a  g^eat 
plain  near  Freteval,  in  Touraine,  and  in  a  conference  apart 
the  old  companions  came  to  a  conclusion.  A  Becket  was  to 
be  restored  to  Canterbury,  and  receive  justice  in  all  other 
points.  But  there  was  no  restoration  of  their  kindly  feelings, 
and  Henry  even  refused  the  official  kiss  of  peace.  ''  We 
shall  meet  soon  in  England,"  he  said,  "  and  we  will  embrace 
each  other  there."  Other  formalities,  however,  were  gone 
through.  A  Becket  knelt  to  his  sovereign  when  he 
took  his  leave,  and  Henry  held  the  stirrup  of  the  eccle- 
siastical prince  as  he  mounted  his  horse.  "I  wotdd  not 
advise  you  to  trust  to  appearances,"  said  Louis  to  the  arch- 
bishop; "and  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  not  go  to 
England  for  my  weight  in  gold  till  I  had  received  the  kiss  of 
peace."  Another  interview,  which  the  primat-e  obtained  at 
Chaumount,  had  no  better  result.  His  reception  was  cold 
and  neglectful.  A  lesson  was  fixed  on  in  the  chapel,  at  which 
the  salute  was  not  given ;  and,  on  taking  his  departure,  the 
king  rode  a  little  way  beside  him.  X  Becket  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  king's  face:  "  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  never  see 
you  again."  "  What !"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  do  you  suspect 
me  of  treason  ?" 

The  archbishop  replied  with  a  silent  bow,  and  Henry 
spurred  off  without  rejoinder.  After  a  delay  at  Bouen, 
where  the  king  had  promised  to  meet  him,  and  furnish  him 
with  funds  for  the  journey,  the  archbishop  continued  his  way 
to  Calais.  There,  in  spite  of  warnings  of  a  hostile  prepara- 
tion given  him  by  his  adherents,  he  embarked,  and  landed 
near  Sandwich. 

The  population  near  Dover  and  Sandwich  armed  in  his 
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support  tbe  moment  they  heard  of  his  arrival.  The  barona 
of  the  neighbourhood  gathered,  sword  in  hand,  to  resist  his 
progress.  But  keeping  each  other  in  check,  they  allowed  the 
exile  to  continue  his  course,  after  his  luggage  had  been  searched 
for  any  briefs  of  the  pope  or  other  treasonable  correspondence. 
If  they  had  succeeded  in  detecting  a  papal  document  which 
k  Becket  had  obtained  from  Alexander,  it  might  have  pre- 
vented the  catastrophe  which  was  now  close  at  hand.  The 
archbishop  was  received  in  Canterbury  as  a  national  martyr. 
Rousing  the  rage  of  both  parties — the  English,  by  the  re- 
membrance of  his  wrongs ;  the  Normans,  by  the  sight  of  his 
triumph — he  advanced,  surrounded  by  the  lower  priesthood 
and  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  London.  Here  he  was  met 
by  a  messenger  from  the  junior  king,  commanding  him  to 
retire  to  his  primacy,  and  dismiss  his  rabble.  But  a  Becket 
chose  his  own  time  for  returning  to  his  diocese,  and  when  the 
ceremonies  of  Christmas  required  his  presence,  he  proceeded 
from  London  to  Canterbury  with  the  same  tumultuous  follow- 
ing as  he  had  come  up.  Once  arrived,  he  kept  no  farther 
measures.  He  produced  certain  documents  which  had  escaped 
the  search  of  the  barons  at  his  landing,  in  which  Alexander 
empowered  him  to  renew  the  excommunication  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  other  prelates  who  had  attended  at 
the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  and  published  the  sentence 
with  all  the  forms.  Deceived  by  the  pope,  and  insulted  by 
the  archbishop,  Henry  fell  into  one  of  the  fearful  excesses 
of  wrath  Which  took  the  appearance  of  madness.  He  threw 
off  his  cloak  and  sword,  and  rolled  upon  his  bed,  gnawing  the 
straw  and  hair,  and  howling  with  impotent  rage.  That  day  at 
dinner  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  speak  distinctly,  but  still 
under  the  influence  almost  of  frenzy  ;  **  Will  no  one  of  all 
the  knights  I  feed  free  me  from  this  turbulent  priest?" 
When  the  fit  was  over,  he  summoned  a  solemn  council  to 
give  orders  for  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  recalcitrant  prelate, 
and  determined  to  prosecute  him  according  to  the  most 
rigorous  forms  of  tlie  law. 
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§  II.  But  there  were  four  knights  who  had  heard  his 
exclamation,  and  were  already  far  on  their  way  to  the  sea- 
shore. Galloping  at  full  speed,  and  crossing  with  the  utmost 
haste,  they  arrived  in  five  days  at  Canterbury,  before  the 
absence  of  such  unimportant  personages  was  perceived  in  the 
Christmas  festivities  at  Kouen.  Kichard  Brito  (or  the 
Breton),  Hugh  de  Morville,  William  de  Tracy,  and  Reginald 
Fitzurse,  were  their  names,  and  little  did  they  expect  the 
obloquy  that  was  about  to  rest  on  them  for  obeying  what 
they  chose  to  understand  as  the  king's  command.  Canter- 
bury was  one  of  the  towns  to  which  some  franchises  had  been 
secured.  The  mayor  was  probably  a  Saxon,  and  the  lower 
guilds  were  unmistakeably  Saxon  also.  They  gathered  in 
great  numbers,  tumultuous  and  armed ;  and  the  mayor  refused 
the  order,  g^ven  in  the  king's  name,  to  lead  the  suspicious- 
looking  strangers  to  the  archbishop's  houk;e.  In  their  hasty 
gallop  from  the  coast  the  knights  had  collected  some  trust- 
worthy attendants  from  the  castles  on  the  way.  With 
these  they  now  advanced  to  where  the  prelate  lived.  He 
had  just  finished  dinner,  and  received  them  courteously 
when  they  came  in.  Beginald  Fitzurse  began  the  conversa- 
tion. "  We  come  to  have  the  excommunication  removed  and 
the  bishops  reinstated."  "  'Twas  not  I  who  excommunicated 
them,"  said  k  Becket ;  "  it  was  the  pope."  "  And  who  made 
you  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?"  inquired  the  knight.  "  The 
king  gave  me  the  temporal  goods,"  replied  the  archbishop, 
**  the  pope  the  spiritual  authority." 

'  The  distinction  was  too  nice  for  Beginald  Fitzurse.  He 
had  been  fidgeting  in  his  chair,  and  taking  his  gloves  ofif  and 
putting  them  on  again,  and  at  this  declaration  of  the  arch- 
bishop lost  patience  altogether.  The  knights  rose,  and  went 
to  the  door,  as  if  to  call  in  their  men.  ''You  think  to 
threaten  me,"  said  the  courageous  prelate ;  '*  but  I  tell  you, 
if  all  the  swords  in  England  were  held  at  my  breast,  it  would 
not  move  me  an  inch."  "  We  will  do  more  than  threaten," 
cried  Beginald^  and  left  the  room. 
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In  a  few  minutes  tbe  door  was  furiously  struck  on  the 
outside  with  a  carpenter's  hatchet,  which  the  knight  had 
seized  in  the  court.  The  attendants  of  il  Becket  were  dis* 
mayed,  and  expected  the  panel  every  moment  to  give  way. 
But  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  warrior-churchman  rose  with 
the  occasion.  He  ordered  the  cross  to  be  carried  before  him 
through  the  cloisters,  and  at  a  slow  pace  pursued  his  way  to 
the  cathedral.  "  Since  my  hour  is  come,"  he  said,  "  I  will 
betake  me  to  the  church."  While  he  was  ascending  the 
steps  of  the  altar  of  St.  Bennet,  Reginald  appeared  at  the 
other  end  of  the  nave,  with  his  great  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
armed  in  coat  of  mail.  The  assistants,  on  seeing  the  furious 
band  who  brandished  their  weapons  at  the  side  of  Fitzurse, 
tried  to  shut  the  chancel  grating,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
archbishop.  They  then  begged  him  to  fly  for  safety  either 
to  the  subterranean  vaults,  or  by  a  secret  staircase  to  the 
roof.  He  would  not  move  from  the  position  he  had  taken. 
A  blow  even  with  the  flat  of  a  sword  on  his  back,  and  a 
friendly  advice  from  the  striker,  "  Fly,  or  you  are  a  dead  man," 
failed  to  change  his  purpose.  Here,  on  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
he  thought,  I  will  force  these  men  to  consummate  their 
crime.  When  they  tried  to  remove  him  forcibly,  he  resisted. 
"  You  must  die,"  said  Heginald,  in  the  struggle.  "  I  resign 
myself  to  the  blow,"  replied  the  prelate ;  "  you  shall  not  see 
me  shrink  before  your  blade;  but  I  command  you,  in  the 
name  of  Qt)d,  to  do  no  injury  to  these  my  companions,  whether 
priests  or  laymen,  great  or  small."  The  priests,  however,  all 
fled  in  g^'eat  terror,  except  one  only,  the  cross-bearer,  Edward 
Grim  ;  and  William  de  Tracy,  striking  the  first  blow  at  the 
deserted  prelate,  had  his  sword  turned  aside  by  the  uplifted 
arm  of  the  devoted  Saxon.  The  arm  was  nearly  severed,  and 
the  archbishop  but  slightly  touched.  ''  Strike !  strike !"  cried 
William ;  and  a  blow  on  the  head  overthrew  the  archbishop, 
with  his  face  on  the  floor ;  a  third  split  the  skull,  and  was 
directed  with  such  force,  that  the  blade  was  shivered  on  the 
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pavement.  Que  of  the  assassins  kicked  the  insensate  corpse, 
and  the  band  then  left  the  church. 

When  the  news  spread  there  was  commotion  in  the  town. 
The  male  inhabitants  flew  to  arms,  and  gathered  in  the 
streets.  Shope  were  shut,  and  the  upper  classes  retired  to 
their  private  apartments.  But  the  women  poured  into  the 
sacred  building,  and  looked  on  in  speechless  grief  at  the 
lacerated  form  which  still  lay  bleeding  and  motionless  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  steps.  They  kissed  his  feet,  and  bathed 
their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  and  called  on  his  name,  as  if 
he  were  already  in  the  nnmber  of  saints.  The  real  effect  of 
this  massacre  must  have  been  soon  perceived  by  the  Norman 
authorities  of  the  city,  for  they  sent  round  heralds  to  pro- 
claim by  sound  of  trumpet  that  no  one  on  pain  of  treason  was 
to  declare  Thomas  of  Canterbury  a  martyr.  Sermons  were 
preached  against  the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  threats  were 
held  out  of  throwing  his  body  on  a  dunghill,  or  hanging  it 
on  a  gibbet.  But  the  countrymen  of  a  Becket  were  little 
moved  by  these  Norman  denunciations.  They  buried  him 
with  noiseless  sorrow  in  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral,  and  waited 
in  momentary  expectation  of  some  interposition  to  mark  the 
wrath  of  heaven  on  so  unholy  a  deed. 

^  §  12.  They  did  not  wait  long ;  for  before  two  years  were 
past  Henry  had  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  papal  legates,  and 
made  the  most  hnmble  oaths  and  protestations  of  innocence 
and  r^ret.  He  had  ingratiated  himself  by  bribery  of  cardinals 
and  popes,  and  now,  on  his  bended  knees,  received  pardon  and 
absolution  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit,  and  sacrificed  the 
liberties  of  his  Church  and  people  by  abrogating  the  Consti- 
tottona  of  Clarendon,  and  binding  himself  to  abolish  all  laws, 
ancient  or  modem,  which  might  be  condemned  by  the  spiritual 
power.  It  was  a  small  part  of  his  degradation  after  this, 
that  his  royal  messengers  were  commanded  to  go  and  pro- 
daim  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  £ngland  that 
Tfaomaif  k  Becket  was  a  saint  and  martyr.     But  it  was  not 
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alone  in  his  official  disgi'ace  that  the  Saxon  perceived  the 
avenging  rod.  From  this  time  forth  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment never  left  his  side.  His  wife  inculcated  undying  hatred 
of  their  father  as  the  most  sacred  duty  of  her  flous.  Injured 
in  his  kingly  pride  and  his  domestic  affections,  hopeless  <^ 
the  future,  and  surrounded  with  false  friends  and  unpitying 
enemies,  the  superstition  of  the  time  may  be  forgiven  if  it 
saw  tlie  interposition  of  the  now  canonized  archbishop  in 
the  infliction  of  this  desolate  and  dishonoured  old  age  on 
the  persecutor  from  whom  he  had  suffered  so  much.  The 
worshippers  of  a  Becket,  when  any  gleam  of  sucx^ss  in  war 
or  negotiation  shone  upon  the  tyrant,  could  always  comfort 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that,  though  Henry  was  for- 
tunate as  a  politician,  he  was  doomed  to  reprobation  as  » 
Christian ;  and  though  great  as  a  conqueror  and  king,  he  was 
miserable  as  a  man.  The  forgiveness  of  injuries  was  not 
included  among  the  vii*tues  either  of  holy  saints  or  noble 
martyrs,  and  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  never  thought  of  as 
anything  but  the  retainer,  in  an  aggravated  form  in  heaven, 
of  his  old  enmity  to  the  man  he  had  hated  on  earth. 

§  13.  The  remaining  incidents  of  Henry's  reign  do  not 
.equire  so  lengthened  a  notice  as  his  struggle  against  the 
ecclesiastical  power.  Foiled  in  his  design  of  weakening  the 
papal  influence  in  his  dominions,  he  was  now  ostentatious  lu 
his  reverence  for  St.  Peter's  chair ;  and  drawing  from  an  old 
chest  the  deed  of  gift  which  conveyed  the  island  of  Ireland 
to  him  from  Adrian  IV.,  he  resolved  to  propitiate  Alexander 
III.  by  reducing  it  to  complete  subjection  to  the  Boman  See. 
Ages  before  this  period  the  Green  Isle  had  been  famous  for 
its  Christian  faith  and  literary  enlightenment.  Bui  the  spirit 
of  independence  which  actuated  the  Welsh  in  the  retention  of 
their  national  Church  was  equally  strong  among  the  Irish. 
They  would  own  no  subjection  to  Rome  01;  any  central  power. 
Legates  of  the  popes  had  occasionally  been  received  by  the 
native  kings,  and  some  of  the  bbhops  had  conformed  to  the 
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principles  of  Borne ;  but  the  IriBh  people  paid  little  respect 
to  these  unpatriotic  dignitaries,  and  declined,  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  to  receive  their  innovations,  either  in  faith  or 
worship,  and,  above  all,  to  pay  any  of  the  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions which  they  attempted  to  impose  on  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  Church. 

Henry  undertook  to  be  the  champion  of  the  Holy  Chair, 
and  not  only,  in  the  words  of  Adrian's  Bull,  '*  to  extirpate 
vice  and  immorality,  but  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  penny 
on  each  house."  Circumstances  had  put  off  this  laudable  re- 
solution from  1165,  the  date  of  the  donation ;  but  now,  in  the 
very  year  of  a  Becket's  death,  when  activity  was  required 
in  order  to  wipe  off  the  suspicion  of  complicity  in  that  por- 
tentous crime,  the  penitent  and  ambitious  Flantagenet  resolved 
to  make  a  perfect  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  lay  it  as  a  propi- 
tiatory gift  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  The  conquest  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  had  already  been  achieved.  A  strong  body 
of  Normans,  Flemings,  and  other  adventurers,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  had  been 
invited  by  one  of  the  petty  Irish  kings  to  take  part  in  the 
disputes  which  were  raging  between  him  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  Four  hundred  kliights  and  men-at-arms,  on  great 
Flanders  horses  covered  with  armour,  and  displaying  manoeu* 
Ties  hitherto  unknown,  made  their  appearance  at  Wexford, 
and  rendered  resistancje  impossible  to  the  claims  of  their  em- 
ployer, Dermot  M'Murrou^h.  All  Leinster  soon  yielded  to 
his  irresistible  allies,  and  he  distributed  towns  and  territories 
among  the  leaders,  Fitz  Stephen,  Fitzgerald,  and  Fitzmaurice, 
with  no  sparing  hand.  But  the  success  of  M'Murrough 
raised  the  jealousy  of  the  other  kings.  They  formed  leagues 
against  the  importer  of  the  strangers,  and  the  steel-clad  men 
of  Leinster  formed  alliances  on  the  other  side,  and  summoned 
Normans,  French,  and  English  to  their  aid.  They  finally 
gave  the  supreme  cpmmand  to  the  gallant  Eichard  Strongbow 
— known  in  peerages  as  De  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke — a  famous 
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vrairior,  and  much  in  want  of  money,  who  hoped  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  his  courage,  and  replenisliing 
his  purse,  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  chieftains. 

His  success  in  these  operations  was  fatal  to  his  eventual 
hope  of  obtaining  the  island  for  himself;  for  Henry  heard 
with  no  little  discontent  of  the  rapid  progress  to  independent 
power  of  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  deprived  Richard  of 
reinforcements,  and  seized  his  English  estates,  and  otherwise 
displayed  his  sovereign  authority,  till  the  adventurers  yielded 
with  a  good  grace,  and  did  homage  as  faithful  liegemen  for 
the  towns  and  castles  they  had  seized  with  the  strong  hand. 
Henry  went  over  to  visit  his  easily-acquired  domain.  All  the 
south  submitted  at  once ;  and  only  when  he  took  up  his  royal 
quarters  in  Dublin,  and  summoned  all  the  potentates  to  his 
presence,  did  he  receive  the  refusal  and  defiance  of  the  kings 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  of  the  chief  prince  of 
Connaught.  The  marshes  of  the  west,  and  the  hills  of 
Ulster  were  impracticable  for  the  Norman  chivalry,  and 
Henry  had  to  content  himself  with  the  more  accessible  dis- 
tricts which  lay  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne  to  that  of  the  Shannon.  Within  those  limits  the 
Court  of  Rome  was  constituted  the  supreme  authority  in  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  intricacies  of  the  canon  law  were 
introduced ;  and,  as  if  to  add  political  bitterness  to  the  an- 
tagonism which  always  reigned  between  the  priesthoods  of 
the  two  islands,  it  was  formally  declared  that  as  Ireland  was 
now  attached  to  the  English  crown,  she  must  receive  articles 
of  faith  and  forms  of  government  from  the  English  Church. 

§  14.  If  the  curse  resting  on  Henry's  head  seemed  lightened 
for  a  short  time  while  employed  in  fixing  the  papal  yoke  on 
the  hitherto  free  Church  of  Ireland,  it  fell  with  redoubled 
bitterness  upon  him  when  he  re-entered  his  home.  The 
desolate  conqueror  had  no  home  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
most  beautiful  and  English  of  words.  In  order  to  give 
greater  sanctity  to  the  rights  of  his  heir,  and  obliterate  rrum 
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the  memory  of  the  Church  and  nobility  that,  theoretically, 
England  was  an  elective  monarchy,  he  had  had  a  coronation  of 
his  eldest  son  Henry  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  This,  which 
was  one  of  the  grievances  urged  by  k  Becket,  was  now  the 
bitterest  draught  in  the  cup  of  the  disappointed  king.  Eleanor, 
false  to  one  husband  and  hostile  to  another,  showed  herself 
as  detestable  a  mother  as  she  had  been  a  wife.  She  easily 
persuaded  the  vain  young  prince  that  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation  had  not  only  secured  him  the  succession,  but  was 
a  formal  act  of  resignation  on  his  father's  part.  His  mother 
was  aided  in  these  counsels  by  his  bnde,  the  daughter  of 
Louis,  the  French  king ;  and  if  we  remember  the  complication 
of  matrimonial  connexions  existing  between  France  and 
England,  we  shall  wonder  the  more  at  the  brazen  audacity 
with  which  treaties  and  interviews  were  conducted  between 
people  who  held  such  strange  relations  to  each  other.  The 
father  of  the  young  Henry's  wife  had  sent  away  his  mother 
with  every  mark  of  disgrace.  As  son  of  Eleanor  and  son-in- 
law  of  Louis,  it  might  have  appeared  that  he  held  a  divided 
duty,  and  should  have  abstained  from  the  quarrels  between 
the  crowns.  But  Eleanor  and  Louis,  though  they  had  been 
unable  to  love  each  other,  found  a  strong  bond  of  unity  in 
being  able  to  hate  Henry ;  and  the  King  of  England,  shortly 
after  his  return  from  Ireland,  was  summoned  by  the  King  of 
France  to  give  up  the  throne  to  his  injured  son.  Prince  Henry, 
who  had  ahieady  been  crowned  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  was 
prepared  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  force  of  arms. 
^  Bichard  (afterwards  Cceur  de  Lion)  and  Geoffrey,  his  two 
next  Bons,  betook  themselves  to  the  French  court  to  aid  their 
brother's  cause.  Eleanor  herself  was  only  prevented  from 
effiscting  her  arrival  at  the  same  place  by  being  discovered, 
disguised  in  boy's  clothes,  and  brought  home  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  king.  To  prevent  such  theatrical  exploits  in 
future,  he  imprisoned  the  adventurous  lady  during  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
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with  no  great  prospect  of  escaping  from  so  many  foes  and 
such  unnatural  comhinations.  Half  his  courtiers  deserted 
him  in  this  day  of  his  distress.  They  slipped  noiselessly  from 
the  court,  and  neglected  the  offices  they  held  in  his  house  and 
ahout  his  person.  Great  lords  retired  in  sullen  indecision  to 
their  castles,  and  the  two  most  powerful  of  the  nobility,  the 
Earls  of  Leicester  and  Chester,  openly  made  terms  with  the 
youthful  king. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  to  wait  till  the  old  king  was 
dead ;  for  Henry,  after  a  succession,  we  may  be  sure,  of  terrible 
paroxysms  of  rage,  as  each  new  infidelity  was  revealed  to  him, 
left  oif  rolling  on  the  floor  and  gnawing  the  rushes,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  what  was  to  be  done.  He  joined  the  people ; 
he  increased  the  influence  of  the  native  clergy,  who  rejoiced  to 
^ee  the  descendant  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  at  daggers 
drawn  with  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  spoUers.  He  placed 
his  crown  under  the  protection  of  the  pope,  and  e?en  conde- 
scended to  call  his  realm  of  England  a  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
He  put  himself  also  under  the  still  surer  defence  of  twenty 
thousand  of  the  free  lances  of  Brabant,  whom  be  attracted  to 
his  standard  by  very  liberal  pay ;  and  seeing  the  population 
in  his  favour — the  Church  on  his  side — the  natural  feelings 
of  all  the  husbands  and  fathers  in  Europe  oflended  by  the 
sight  of  the  disobedience  of  his  children,  he  hurried  over  to 
Normandy,  and  in  a  campaign  of  two  months  scattered  the 
alliance  against  him  by  victories  over  Louis  and  the  youthful 
Henry;  After  a  conference  for  peace,  at  which  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  drew  bis  sword  upon  his  sovereign,  and  embittered 
the  quarrel  by  his  insolent  violence,  the  skill  and  firmness  of 
the  Plantagenet  were  found  irresistible,  and  Louis  thenceforth 
g^ve  only  a  nominal  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law. 

§  15.  But  other  enemies  arose  in  many  quarters  at  onoe. 
Of  these  the  most  pressing  and  dangerous  were  the  Scots, 
who  had  burst  across  the  Border,  and  were  spreading  over  the 
northern  counties.     Boger  de  Mowbray  was  in  arms  against 
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him  in  Yorkshire;  Hugh  de  Bigodhad  seized  Norwich  Castle, 
and  a  fleet  was  gathered  under  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  ready  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  realm.  Henry  crossed  from  Havre 
without  delay,  and  catching  an  intimation  that  the  murder  of 
k  Becket  was  the  ostensible  reason  assigned  for  all  these 
mutinies  and  threats,  he  mounted  a  horse  when  he  reached 
Southampton,  and  rode  day  and  night,  hungiy  and  tired, 
towards  Canterbury.  On  getting  within  sight  of  the  towers 
of  the  cathedral,  he  dismounted  and  walked,  bleeding  and 
barefoot,  into  the  town,  through  the  rough-paved  streets,  and 
never  paused  till  he  reached  the  burial-place  of  his  ancient 
friend.  There  he  lay,  weeping  and  groaning,  a  whole  day  and 
night,  submitted  to  flagellation  from  the  hands  of  eighty  of 
the  clergy  of  the  town,  and  begged  the  prayers  of  all  Christians 
that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the  consequences  of  his  in- 
voluntary crime.     This  was  on  the  12th  of  July,  1174. 

At  that  same  hour,  on  the  same  day,  the  great  Ranulph 
de  Glanville,  justiciary  of  the  kingdom,  and  still  famous  as 
the  author  of  the  earliest  treatise  on  the  English  laws,  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  King  of  Scots,  as  he  carried  on  the 
siege  of  Alnwick.  It  was  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  reconciliation  with  St.  Thomas,  while  Henry, 
who  had  ridden  straight  from  Canterbury  to  London,  was 
recovering  from  a  fever  into  which  his  suffering  and  agitation 
had  thrown  him,  that  a  servant  of  Glanville  was  admitted  to 
his  room.  "  My  lord  is  well,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Henry's 
inquiries,  "  and  your  enemy,  the  King  of  Scots,  is  his  prisoner, 
in  Richmond  Castle,  in  Yorkshire."  Henry  started  up: 
"  Repeat  those  words !"  he  said ;  and  when  he  had  assured 
himself  of  the  fact,  and  of  the  time,  and  remembered  that  it 
was  at  that  very  hour  he  was  completing  his  penance  at  the 
shrine  in  Canterbury,  he  could  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
enmity  of  his  early  favourite  was  at  an  end,  and  that  his 
peace  was  made  with  heaven.  But  whether  he  thought  so 
or  not,  the  English  people  were  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
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he  had  regained  the  friendship  of  the  latest  and  beat  of 
English  saints. 

It  was  therefore  without  surprise  that  they  heard  of  the 
king^B  amazing  progress  against  the  French  king  and  his  re- 
bellious children  within  a  few  months  of  his  humiliation. 
Louis  withdrew  from  the  confederacy  against  his  vassal, 
Richard  and  Geoffrey  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  their  position 
when  their  elder  brother  implored  the  foi^iveness  of  his 
father,  and  Henry  justified  the  triumph  he  had  obtained 
by  the  admirable  use  he  made  of  it.  In  the  restoration  of 
conquests  and  delivery  of  prisoners  after  the  peace,  the  king 
gave  absolute  freedom  to  upwards  of  six  hundred  treasonable 
knights  and  barons  who  had  forfeited  their  lives  and  estates 
by  drawing  sword  against  their  liege  lord.  He  had  taken 
them  prisoners  in  open  fight,  but  winked  at  the  disloyalty  to 
himself  which  pretended  to  be  attachment  to  his  son ;  and 
raised  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  of  succeed- 
ing times,  by  the  lenity  he  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
feudal  war.  Successes  came  in  rapid  succession  to  the  fa- 
vourite of  Becket,  and  the  ruler  who  knew  how  to  forgive.  The 
Welsh  chieftains  made  submission  to  him  at  Gloucester ;  and 
the  Scottish  king,  with  his  heir  and  successor,  as  well  as  all 
the  lords,  bishops,  and  freeholders  of  his  realm  did  homage  to 
him  at  York.  The  unity  of  the  island  showed  itself  for  a 
short  time  in  the  year  1175,  and  Henry  was  acknowledged 
supremo  lord  and  governor  throughout  the  extent  of  the 
present  Great  Britain. 

§  16.  The  Christian  kingdom  established  in  Jerusalem  was 
reported  at  this  time  to  be  in  great  danger  from  the  ambition 
and  power  of  a  usurper  of  the  caliph's  authority  who  is  known 
to  us  as  the  hero  of  so  many  fictions  by  the  name  of  Saladin. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  Europe,  and  from  all  quarters  the 
cry  was  raised  that  the  scenes  of  sacred  history  must  be  kept 
unprofaned  by  the  presence  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 
Kings  were  too  much  under  the  domination  of  the  priests  in 
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their  respective  dominions  to  continue  deaf  to  the  holy  call, 
and  Henrj,  though  now  advanced  in  years,  appeared  to  make 
preparations  to  assume  the  cross.  He  was  not  unobservant 
of  the  good  effect  these  apparently  wild  expeditions  had  on  the 
peace  and  security  of  his  dominions.  The  most  unruly  of  his 
barons,  the  most  irregular  of  his  mercenaries,  the  most  am- 
bitious of  his  clergy,  were  safer  toiling  and  quarrelling  among 
the  deserts  of  the  East  than  in  the  castles  and  monasteries  of 
England.  The  necessity,  also,  of  supplying  themselves  with 
horses  and  arms,  and  other  requisites  for  the  campaign,  pro- 
duced an  amazing  amount  of  trade  among  the  towns ;  and 
the  seaports  rose  rapidly  into  importance,  by  the  encourage- 
ment the  Crusades  gave  to  shipping.  Great  lords  mortgaged 
their  estates,  and  took  the  amount  of  the  loan  in  goods  or 
money.  And  although  the  citizens  had  been  afraid  to  expose 
their  store  of  coin  to  the  rapacity  of  their  feudal  neighbour 
by  laying  it  out  on  land,  they  were  emboldened  to  display 
their  riches  in  the  purchase  of  security  from  future  wrong. 
They  bought  exemption  from  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  their 
sapenor,  and  franchises  by  which  they  could  trade  without 
the  interference  of  his  officers.  A  charter  of  this  nature  was 
as  effectual  within  the  limits  of  the  grantor's  demesne  as  if  it 
bad  come  direct  from  the  crown. 

§  17.  To  aid  the  weakening  of  the  nobility  which  this 
process  began,  Henry  was  never  at  a  loss  to  discover  some 
breach  of  the  game  law  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  and 
punished  them  by  seizing  and  demolishing  the  castles  they 
bad  built  to  secure  themselves  from  justice.  This  diminution 
of  their  personal  security  was  accompanied  with  the  infliction 
of  a  fine  upon  the  remainder  of  their  estates,  and  by  this  in- 
genious device  the  Norman  passion  for  hunting  the  deer  became 
a  very  valuable  source  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armed  retainers,  English  and  foreign,  whom  it  was  Henry's 
policy  to  attach  to  himself  by  generous  pay.  To  show  his 
confidence  in  the  people,  and  gain  additional  aid  against  the 
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possible  combination  of  the  nobles,  he  published  regulations 
in  1181  for  the  universal  armament  of  all  persons  in  the 
realm  who  had  any  property  to  defend.  The  man  who  had  a 
knight's  fee,  or  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  was  bound  to 
have  a  helmet,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  shield,  and  a  lance  ;  and  the 
same  arms  were  required  to  be  possessed  by  every  freeman 
who  had  chattels  or  rent  to  the  value  of  sixteen  marks.  As 
the  property  decreased,  the  completeness  of  the  armour  dimi- 
nished, till  burgesses  and  the  whole  "community  of  freemen" 
were  bound  to  have  no  more  than  a  jacket  lined  with  wool, 
an  iron  skull-cap,  and  a  lance.  At  this  time,  the  value  of  the 
mark  was  about  equal  to  11.  17«.  6d.  of  our  present  money, 
and  the  owner,  therefore,  of  ten  marks — the  humblest  of  the 
armed  freemen — was  not  higher  in  the  scale  of  wealth  than  a 
man  of  our  own  day  who  is  possessor  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
pounds.  One  of  our  historians  argues,  from  the  absence  of 
bows  and  arrows  from  this  enumeration,  that  archery  was 
universal,  and  did  not  require  mention ;  but  he  adds,  with 
greater  assurance,  that  the  serfs  had  at  all  events  good  stout 
cudgels,  and  therefore,  that  there  was  no  class  of  the  popu- 
lation so  spiritless  or  so  poor  as  to  be  utterly  without  defence. 

§  18.  Having  thus  set  his  house  in  order,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  king  would  immediately  fulfil  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  accompany  his  brother  potentate, 
the  King  of  France,  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  all  his  children 
again  broke  out  in  unnatural  war,  and  he  paid  a  large  sum  in 
forfeit  of  his  pledge  to  draw  the  crusader*s  sword,  being  fear- 
ful of  the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  his  absence 
might  produce. 

§  19.  Henry,  the  crowned  heir,  died  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
bellion against  his  father's  authority.  Some  strange  com- 
punctious visitings  distinguished  his  last  days  from  the  selfish 
and  imgrateful  current  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  When  the 
attendants  round  his  sick-bed  told  him  he  could  not  recover, 
he  opened  his  heart  to  a  paroxysm  of  regret.     He  repented  of 
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his  evil  acts  against  his  father,  and  felt  with  double  bitter- 
ness the  infamy  of  dying  actually  in  arms  against  him.  As 
the  pains  of  death  came  on,  the  agonies  of  his  remorse  in- 
creased. He  sent  messages  of  supplication  for  pardon  to 
Henry,  who  had  so  often  accepted  his  excuses ;  but  before  he 
could  receive  an  answer  he  had  ordered  his  servants  to  clot  lie 
him  in  sackcloth,  to  put  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  ere  the 
old  king  could  send  him  assurances  of  his  love  and  forgiveness, 
the  misguided  youth  lay  dead,  in  the  dress  above  described,  on 
a  heap  of  ashes  which  had  been  spread  upon  the  floor  of  his 
apartment. 

§  20.  Louis  VII.  of  France  had  lefb  the  throne  to  his 
son,  Philip  Augustus,  in  1180,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  a 
firmer  hand  than  that  of  the  fastidious  husband  of  Eleanor 
held  the  reins  of  power.  As  ambitious  and  sla  unscrupulous 
as  Henry,  he  would  not  have  divorced  Guienne  and  the  other 
provinces  from  the  throne  of  France,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  vices  of  the  wife  through  whom  he  held  them.  His 
object  henceforth  was  to  undo  the  effects  of  that  impolitic 
separation,  and  regain  the  rich  countries  of  which  his  rival 
continued  in  possession,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  Eleanor 
and  the  open  enmity  of  her  sons.  Surest  ally  at  all  times 
against  the  English  crown  was  the  bold  and  unprincipled 
homicide  whom  we  catalogue  among  our  kings  as  Richard  I. 
At  the  slightest  intimation  from  Philip,  he  was  ready  to  rise 
in  arms  against  his  father,  and  carry  destruction  into  his 
country  ;  and  now  that  Henry  was  growing  feeble  from  years 
and  labours,  the  last  drop  was  added  to  the  bitter  cup  pre- 
sented by  filial  ingratitude  in  a  combination  by  Eichard  and 
John,  not  only  against  him  individually,  but  against  the 
honour  and  independence  of  his  realm.  Kichard  did  homage 
to  the  French  king,  in  a  conference  at  which  his  father 
was  present;  and  when  Henrj'  retired  in  wrath,  Kichard 
drew  the  consecrated  sword  he  had  vowed  to  the  Christian 
defence,  against  his  father's  rights  and  safety.     Henry  looked 
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round  and  found  no  comfort  anywhere — apathy  among  his 
courtiers,  hatred  among  his  children,  remorseless  hittemess 
in  his  wife,  and  a  strong  will  and  ohstinate  perseverance  iu 
his  French  opponent — and  gave  up  the  contest  with  fortune 
in  despair.  Disappointed  in  diplomacy  and  defeated  in  war, 
he  might  have  nerved  himself  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle, 
but  the  charm  of  his  existence  was  at  an  end.  John,  on  whom 
he  had  lavished  all  his  tenderness,  behaved  with  such  duplicity, 
that  the  doting  father  was  unaware  of  his  opposition.  But 
the  list  of  his  confederated  enemies  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  foremost  on  the  roll  he  saw  the  name  of  the  traitor  and 
coward  on  whose  truth  and  courage  he  had  relied.  He 
sighed  for  sufficient  breathing-time  from  the  discomforts 
of  his  life  in  which  to  prepare  to  die,  and  retiring  to 
the  Castle  of  Chinon,  after  yielding  nearly  all  that  was  de- 
manded by  his  son  and  his  enemy,  he  gave  way  to  a  broken 
heart.  With  no  friendly  hand  to  close  his  eyes,  except  that 
of  his  natural  son  Geoffrey,  the  proudest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Plantagenets  was  carried  in  neglect  and  silence  to  the 
burial  ground  of  Fontevraud,  and  wrought  out  the  curse 
brought  on  him  by  his  ambition  and  his  crimes — the  curse 
which  made  his  great  qualities  bring  him  nojiffection,  and  his 
beneficence,  patriotism,  aud  wisdom  no  domestic  peace. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SICHABD   THE  riRST    (C(EUB  DE   LTON). 
A.D.  1189  TO  A.D.  1199. 

OOSTEMPORARY  SOYEEEIOOT. 

Faancb. — Philip  11.  (Augustus). 

ScoTLAHD. — William  I. 

Popes. — Clement  III. ;  Celestine  III. ;  Innocent  III. 


§  1.  Accession  of  Richabd  I.  His  warlike  character.  His  arbitrary 
measures  and  extortions — §  2.  His  preparations  for  the  Crusatle  tu 
the  Holy  Land. — §  3.  Character  of  the  two  sovereigns,  Richard  of 
Eiigland  and  Philip  of  France.  Their  antagonism  and  unexpected 
difficulties.  Return  of  the  French  soverei^. — §  4.  William  Long- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Ely,  regent  of  England.  His  tyranny  and  op- 
pression ;  his  quarrels  with  the  king^s  brother  John. — §  5.  William 
LoDgchamp  tried  by  his  peers,  and  deposed.  His  flight.  Treachery 
of  the  French  king.  "The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  and  his 
tribe  of  assassins.-—!  6.  Richard  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Sara- 
cens, and  departs  for  England.  The  difficulties  of  his  journey. — 
§  7.  His  arrival  at  Vienna.  Is  discovered  and  taken  prisoner.  A 
heavy  ransom  demanded  for  his  release  — §8.  The  story  of  Blondel, 
the  wandering  minstrel. — §  9.  Mean  submission  of  the  king's  brother 
John  after  Richard's  return  to  England. — §  10.  William  Longbeard. — 
§11.  .Contests  with  the  French  king.    The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  taken 

Prisoner. — §  12,  War  with  France,  and  Richard's  valorous  deeds. 
le  is  wounded  by  an  arrow,  which  causes  his  death. — §  13.  Dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  at  the  period  of  Richard's  death. 

§  1.  These  is  do  instance  in  English  history  where  poetry 
and  romance  have  so  entirely  succeeded  in  concealing  tlie 
real  character,  as  in  the  case  of  Bichard.  Personal  courage 
amounting  to  insanity ;  a  desire  for  fame,  wliich  allowed  no 
obstacle  to  stand  in  its  way;  bodily  strength,  which  over- 
threw every  enemy  in  the  shock  of  battle, — these  are  the 
real  distinctions  of  this  prince  and  warrior;  and  all  have 
equally  developed  themselves  in  very  inferior  men.     But  his 
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kingly  rank,  his  perilous  achievements  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
heroic  adventures  on  his  return,  have  raised  him  from  the  list 
of  mere  strong-handed,  firm-purposed  wielders  of  the  sword, 
and  invested  him  with  an  interest  to  which  his  qualities, 
either  of  heart  or  head,  did  not  entitle  him.  A  had  son,  a 
bad  brother,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  sober  pen  of 
history  describes  him  as  a  bad  king.  Cruel  and  revengeful 
like  all  his  race,  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects  or  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  army,  were  matters  of  no  consideration  com- 
pared to  the  gratification  of  his  lightest  wish  ;  and  yet  by 
this  time  the  refining  influence  of  the  two  previous  crusades, 
and  the  growth  of  mercantile  wealth  and  civil  privileges  re- 
sulting from  them,  had  imparted  a  poetical  colouring  to  the 
imagination  of  the  noble  classes  throughout  the  West ;  and 
llichard,  reckless,  in  sober  reality,  of  man's  life  and  woman's 
honour,  took  his  place  among  the  gay  troubadours  who  sang 
the  praises  of  their  ladies*  charms,  and  has  left  some  sonnets 
to  the  present  time  which  breathe  the  most  luxurious  accents 
of  the  South.  The  ten  years'  reign  of  this  fighting  and  singing 
potentate  were  passed  almost  entirely  in  absence  from  his 
kingdom,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue. 

He  was  in  Anjou  when  his  father  died,  and  gave  a  startling 
proof  of  what  was  to  be  expected  by  his  first  proceeding ; 
this  was  to  seize  the  treasurer  of  the  late  king,  and  imprison 
him  till  he  had  yielded  the  royal  wealth,  and  also  all  that  he 
himself  possessed.  He  then  hurried  over  to  England,  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  coin  contained  in  the  different 
treasuries  of  the  realm  ;  and  in  order  still  further  to  increase 
his  ready  money,  he  sold  all  the  royal  manors  for  which  ho 
could  find  a  purchaser,  and  is  reported  in  the  hurry  of  the 
sale  to  have  received  the  price  of  some  otlier  manors  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  but  which  their  owners  were  too 
sensible  to  re-claim. 

This  partial  evil,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a  universal 
good;  for  many  of  the  citizens  availed  themselves  of  the 
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opportunity  to  exchange  their  tenure  of  house  and  land,  at 
the  will  of  the  king,  for  a  perpetual  rent.  Towns  also  acquired 
fresh  privileges  on  payment  of  an  immediate  sum,  and  the 
great  masses  of  property,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  kings  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  were  broken  up 
into  smaller  and  more  manageable  portions,  and  sold  to  new 
proprietors.  Hichard  saw  the  success  of  his  scheme  in  the 
avidity  with  which  the  citizens  secured  their  corporate  free- 
dom and  local  government,  and  only  regretted  he  had  not 
more  franchises  to  sell.  "I  would  sell  London,"  he  said, 
"  if  I  could  find  a  man  rich  enough  to  buy  it," 

§  2.  All  these  means  of  collecting  money  were  resorted  to 
on  the  plea  of  his  approaching  departure  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  as  the  Christian  champion  of  England  could  not  be  left 
behindhand  by  the  Christian  champion  of  France,  it  only 
required  a  threat  from  Philip  Augustus  that  he  would  com- 
mence his  crusade  without  him,  to  make  Bichard  hurry  across 
the  Channel  and  embark  at  Marseilles,  which  at  that  time  no- 
minally belonged  to  the  King  of  Aragon.  Philip  Augustus, 
who,  though  King  of  France,  had  no  port  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, took  ship  at  Genoa  ;  and  when  the  English  transpoi*ts 
came  round  by  Gibraltar,  and  the  Genoese  vessels  were  filled 
with  French  troops,  the  united  sovereigns  directed  their 
course  to  Sicily,  and  rested  for  the  winter  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  voyage. 

§  3.  Never  were  two  sworn  allies  and  brothers-in-arms 
more  hostile  than  the  leaders  of  the  Third  Crusade.  Both 
bold  and  impetuous,  both  ambitious  and  unprincipled,  the 
monarchs  set  a  mont  dangerous  example  to  the  forces  under 
their  command.  Eichard  was  more  dashing  and  self-willed, 
and  Philip  Augustus  more  politic  and  overbearing.  The 
laws  of  feudalism  furnished  excellent  ground  for  embittering 
the  relations  between  them.  Eichard,  lord  of  England  and  ot 
all  the  west  coast  of  France j  was  more  powerful  than  his 
rival;    but   the    supreme   dignity  of  suzerain    gave  Philip 
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Augustus  an  immeasurable  superiority  in  rank  and  influence. 
When  the  English  king,  as  was  often  the  case,  got  into  a 
scrape,  from  his  bad  temper  and  overweening  pride,  Philip 
Augustus  rebuked  him  like  a  master.  When  Kichard  hoisted 
the  Norman  flag  on  the  walls  of  a  peaceful  Sicilian  town  (which 
town  he  took  by  storm  in  revenge  of  some  fancied  insult 
from  the  townspeople),  Philip  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down,  as 
he  would  allow  no  vassal  flag  to  be  seen  when  the  great 
standard  of  France  was  present,  and  Richard  sank  into  a 
subordinate  feudatory.  The  hatred  between  the  chieilains 
extended  to  their  followers.  Philip  Augustus  wrote  to  Tancred 
of  Sicily,  that  if  he  chose  to  fall  on  the  English  unprepared, 
and  put  them  to  the  sword,  the  French  were  ready  to  aid. 
liichard  got  possession  of  the  letter,  and  upbraided  his  com- 
panion. Philip  retorted  with  accusations  of  delay  in  marry- 
ing his  sister  AHce,  to  whom  Hichard  was  betrothed.  All 
good  feeling  and  consideration  were  now  at  an  end.  Richard 
replied  by  proving  the  unworthiness  of  the  French  princess 
to  be  his  wife,  and  Philip  compromised  the  dispute  by  re- 
leasing Richard  from  his  promise  on  payment  of  an  annuity 
of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Not  much  unanimity  was  to  be  expected  between  men  who 
had  gone  such  lengths  against  each  other  in  the  first  year  of 
their  alliance,  and  things  became  worse  when  they  reached 
the  Syrian  coast.  St.  Jean  d'Acre  underwent  its  first  siege, 
and  yielded  after  an  obstinate  defence.  Dissensions  imme- 
diately broke  out  among  the  conquerors.  The  Duke  of 
Austria  planted  his  standard  on  a  portion  of  the  wall ;  Richard 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  down  and  thrown  into  a  ditch.  The 
Marquis  of  Montferrat  was  murdered  by  Arabs,  and  it  was 
immediately  reported  that  Richard  had  hired  the  assassins. 
Two  months  after  this,  Philip  Augustus  became  unwell,  and 
the  report  was  industriously  spread  that  Richard  had  poisoned 
him.  On  this  pretext  the  French  king  deserted  the  expedition, 
and  returned  to  his  own  StaU-s. 
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§  4.  It  would  have  been  wise  in  Richard  to  have  done  the 
same,  for  England  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  William 
Longehamp,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  Bishop  of  Ely,  had 
been  lefb  chancellor  and  justiciary  of  the  kingdom.  He 
tyrannized  over  great  and  small — over  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  ;  he  seized  the  castles  of  the  lords  and  the  cattle  of 
the  peasants,  but  bestowed  governments  and  church  benefices 
on  his  relations,  and  made  the  proudest  of  the  nobility  drink 
of  the  cup  of  humiliation  and  impoverishment  which  they 
had  held  so  long  to  the  lips  of  the  English  population.  To 
show  the  extent  of  their  rage  and  sufferings,  we  need  only 
eaj  they  turned  for  safety  and  improvement  to  the  king's 
brother  John,  the  meanest  and  most  untrustworthy  of  princes 
or  of  men.  Kichard  had  left  him  in  no  authority ;  his  father 
had  lefb  him  no  domain  ;  he  was  still  John  Lackland,  and  was 
equally  offended  by  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ely.  A  quarrel  broke  out  about  the  patronage  of  a  great 
command  in  Lincoln.  The  bishop  took  it  from  an  adherent 
of  John,  and  John  seized  the  royal  castles  of  Nottingham 
and  Tickhill  in  revenge.  There  was  an  easy  way  of  coming 
to  an  agreement  at  other  people's  expense ;  the  bishop  was 
allowed  to  nominate  his  friend  to  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  king's  castles  were  led;  in  the  hands  of  John. 

§  5.  Hearing  probably  of  these  disturbances,  a  natural  son 
of  Henry  II.,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  father's 
wars  as  the  bravest  cavalier  and  truest  partisan  on  the  royal 
side,  made  his  way  to  England.  He  was  no  longer  in  glitter- 
mg  mail ;  he  was  Archbishop  of  Bouen,  but  quite  as  ready  to 
fight  as  ever.  He  joined  the  faction  of  his  brother ;  and  John, 
strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  so  military  a  prelate,  called 
a  meeting  of  barons  and  bishops  at  Loddon  Bridge,  near 
Heading,  to  which  he  also  summoned  the  citizens  of  the 
capital,  and  producing  a  forged  letter  from  Richard  purport- 
ing to  convey  a  ])Ower  of  displacing  the  chancellor  and  jus- 
ticiary in  case  of  misbehaviour,  he  put  it  to  the  vote  whether 
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William  Longchamp  should  be  dismissed  from  his  offices  or 
not ;  and  when  the  unanimous  voice  of  lords,  prelates,  and 
burgesses  declared  him  unfit  to  rule,  he  went  a  step  farther 
at  another  assemblage  in  the  cathedral  of  tlie  capital,  and 
procured  the  nomination  of  GeoflFrey,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  as 
successor  to  the  vacant  place.  It  always  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  the  people  when  the  kings  or  nobles  were  in 
difficulty.  At  this  meeting  in  St.  Paul's  the  townsmen  had 
been  received  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  discontented  barons  by  more 
valuable  gifts  than  a  few  smiles  and  courtesies.  The  prince 
and  the  new  justiciary,  with  all  the  lords  assembled,  formally 
granted  and  swore  to  maintain  *'  the  communal  rights  which 
the  City  required."  They  would  guard  its  liberties  at  all 
times  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  king,  and  in  return  for 
this  the  grateful  burgesses  promised  their  aid  against  William 
Longchamp,  and  acknowledged  John  as  heir  to  the  crown  if 
his  brother  should  die  without  children. 

William  Longchamp  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tower.  He 
now  came  to  term's,  and  retired  to  Canterbury,  leaving  his 
two  brothers  as  hostages  that  he  would  not  leave  the  kingdom 
till  he  had  surrendered  the  keys  of  the  royal  castles  of  which 
he  had  taken  possession.  William  reflected  when  he  had  got 
into  a  place  of  safety,  and  preferred  the  castles  to  his  brothera. 
He  kept  the  keys,  and  left  the  hostages  to  the  mercy  of  their 
keepers.  He  himself  made  his  way  from  Canterbury  to  the 
sea-coast  in  a  disguise  beneath  which  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  discover  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Chancellor  of  England. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  woman's  green  cloth  petticoat,  a  body, 
also  of  green,  with  very  wide  sleeves,  a  thick  veil  on  his  head, 
a  bundle  of  linen  on  his  left  arm,  and  an  ell-wand  in  his  right 
hand.  The  dress  was  so  completely  that  of  a  female  merchant 
of  the  time,  that  he  might  have  escaped  if  he  could  have 
spoken  English.  But  when  some  women  of  the  fishing  village 
where  he  expected  a  boat,  gathered  round  him,  and  asked 
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him  the  price  of  his  goods,  he  could  not  answer  a  word. 
Thej  were  surprised,  and  then  angry.  The  men  came  up  and 
handled  the  linen-hawker  so  roughly,  that  in  the  scuffle  the 
veil  fell  off.  The  hishop's  l)eard  had  not  heen  shaved  for  some 
time.  He  was  hauled  ahout  the  street,  and  so  maltreated, 
that  he  applied  for  protection  to  the  Norman  authorities.  He 
delivered  the  keys  of  all  his  citadels,  and  was  contemptuously 
allowed  to  depart.  We  are  not  told  what  hecame  of  his  ell- 
wand, or  his  green  cloth  petticoat,  and  jacket  with  hanging 
sleeves. 

Meantime  evil  news  of  another  kind  reached  Bichard  in  his 
hattle-camp  in  Palestine.  Philip  Augustus  had  made  the 
most  saci'ed  vows  of  inviolable  peace  and  friendliness  towards 
him  and  all  his  possessions  while  he  waged  the  holy  war.  On. 
passing  through  Home,  he  had  prevailed  on  the  pope  to 
release  him  from  tliis  oath,  and  took  his  road  to  Paris,  pre- 
tending to  be  haunted  by  fears  of  assassination  by  the  agents 
of  his  brother-crusader.  He  carried  this  so  far,  that  he  sur- 
rounded himself,  for  the  first  time  in  French  history,  with  a 
body-guard,  and  even  within  the  protection  of  their  swords 
assomed  a  restless  air,  as  if  the  emissaries  of  "  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain"  were  at  hand.  This  mysterious  potentate 
was  supposed  to  rule  a  whole  tribe  of  murderers  in  one  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Lebanon,  who  were  ready  at  his  lightest  word 
to  put  to  death  any  person  whatever,  high  or  low,  near  or  far. 
There  were  indeed,  then,  as  there  are  now,  some  fanatical 
enthusiasts  who  work  themselves  into  insanity  with  an  in- 
toxicating drug  called  hctshish,  and  then  run  a  muck  at  all  they 
meet.  But  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  is  not  a  very 
credible  pei*sonage,  and  it  is  better  to  believe  that  the  word 
assassin'  comes  from  the  insane  root  than  from  the  name  of  a 
people  with  whom  slaughter  was  a  duty. 

§  6.  Richard  concluded  a  treaty  for  three  years  with  the 
Saracens,  and  set  out  on  his  homeward  way.  But  the  ferocity 
of  his  temper  bad  planted  enemies  in  every  portion  of  his 
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road.  He  sailed,  however,  in  safety  as  far  as  Sicily,  but 
dreaded  the  rest  of  the  voyage  either  to  the  friendly  harbour 
of  Marseilles,  or  round  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The 
relations  and  friends  of  the  Marquis  of  Moutferrat  were 
princes  in  Provence,  and  might  inquire  too  curiously  into 
their  kinsman's  fate.  The  Earl  of  Toulouse  held  all  the 
maritime  towns  westward  of  the  Rhone,  and  might  intercept 
his  course  in  revenge  of  personal  wrongs.  He  preferred,  there- 
fore, the  perils  of  a  longer  journey  by  land,  and  sailed  up  the 
Adriatic.  Attacked  by  pirates,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  and  persuaded  those  crusadei's  of  the  sea 
to  laud  him  at  Zara,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  There,  in 
company  with  one  Norman,  Baldwin  de  Bethune,  two  pne^ts, 
and  a  few  Templara,  ho  found  himself  in  a  foreign  land,  with 
the  half  of  Europe  lying  between  him  and  any  of  his  States. 
He  took  the  name  of  Hugh  the  Merchant,  and  sent  for  a 
passport  to  the  governor  of  the  town.  Again  his  bad  fortune 
pursued  him  ;  for  the  governor  was  a  relation  of  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  and  already  it  was  known  that  the  noble  pil- 
grim was  returning  from  the  East.  Kichard  had  sent  a  ring 
of  extraordinary  beauty  to  back  his  request  for  a  passport. 
"  This  rub}'  is  too  rich  for  Hugh  the  Merchant;  it  is  Richard 
of  England,"  said  the  chief;  "  but  I  will  not  avail  myself 
either  of  my  power  or  his  liberality;  let  him  go  in 
l>cace." 

§  7.  Richard  took  the  advice,  and  advanced  to  the  next 
town.  The  governor  was  brother  of  the  chieftain  of  Zara, 
and  had  been  informed  by  that  functionary  of  the  prey  within 
his  reach.  A  Norman  was  employed  to  Qiscover  where  the 
king  was.  He  visited  all  the  hostelries  where  pilgrims  rested, 
and  soon  saw  the  grand  form  of  which  he  was  in  search. 
His  Norman  heart  beat  quick  at  sight  of  his  native  chief. 
"  O  king,"  he  said,  **  fly,  for  enemies  are  on  your  track.  Here 
is  my  fleetest  horse,  and  let  me  take  Baldwin  de  Bethune 
in  your  stead."     Day  and  night  the  king  pursued  his  way 
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with  but  one  compaiuon,  and  a  servant  who  could  speak 
the  German  tongue.  Wearied  with  travel  and  anxiety,  they 
arrived  at  last  at  Vienna,  and  must  have  redoubled  their  pre- 
cautions when  they  found  themselves  in  the  capital  of  the  very 
Leopold  of  Austria  whose  flag  Kichard  had  treated  with  such 
disdain,  and  whose  sacred  person  he  had  actually  the  audacity 
to  kick.  The  remembrance  of  this  indignity,  and  the  hope  of 
a  ransom,  inflamed  the  noble  soul  of  Leopold  to  the  highest 
pitch.  News  had  come  from  Zara  of  the  course  the  royal 
fugitive  had  taken ;  all  the  houses  in  Vienna  were  searched ; 
and,  at  last,  the  folly  of  the  servant  in  carrying  his  master's 
knightly  gloves  at  his  girdle  attracted  suspicion.  He  was 
tortured,  and  confessed ;  and  the  King  of  England,  champion 
of  the  Christian  cause,  and  ally  of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  was 
ca«t  into  a  prison.  A  wandering  king  was  like  a  stranded 
vessel  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  was 
only  disputed  between  the  ordinary  wreckers  and  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  In  this  instance,  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  claimed  the  valuable  waif  as  suzerain 
of  the  land ;  and  Leopold,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  share 
of  the  spoil,  transferred  his  captive  from  Vienna  to  Worms. 
Besides  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  dungeon,  half  the  kings 
in  Christendom  kept  watch  at  the  door.  Philip  Augustus 
offered  a  greater  sum  than  the  Emperor  could  claim  as 
ransom  for  the  custody  of  the  prisoner.  John  of  England 
intrigued  for  his  retention  with  all  his  power,  and  in  the 
belief  of  his  perpetual  imprisonment  exacted  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  himself  from  all  the  states. 

To  gain  a  public  sanction  for  his  conduct,  the  emperor 
determined  to  bring  Eichard  to  trial  before  the  lords  and 
bishops  of  Germany  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  com- 
mitted in  the  Holy  Land.  Among  these,  the  chief  were  the 
insult  to  the  flag  of  Austria,  the  murder  of  Montferrat,  and 
the  truce  concluded  with  Saladin.  A  useful  friend  had  come 
to  Eichard's  aid  in  the  time  of  need.     This  was  William 
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Longcbamp,  whom  we  saw  leaving  England  in  so  undig- 
nified a  manner,  with  a  linen  parcel  in  his  hand.  He 
became  the  king^s  agent  in  his  present  distress,  with  the  more 
alacrity  that  his  release  would  give  him  his  revenge  on  John 
and  the  English  lords.  Perhaps  it  was  by  his  advice  that 
Eichard  silenced  his  enemies  at  the  council,  by  declaring  him- 
self the  vassal  of  the  emperor,  and  promising  a  ransom  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  sum,  which  does  not  appear 
very  exorbitant  at  the  present  day,  takes  its  true  proi)ortion 
when  we  find  it  was  at  that  time  equivahmt  to  nearly  two 
millions  and  a  half. 

A  splendid  speech,  in  which  he  indignantly  denied  the 
crimes  imputed  to  him,  and  offered  to  do  battle  in  defence  of 
his  innocence,  concluded  the  arrangement.  He  was  unani- 
mously acquitted,  and  sent  back  to  his  prison  till  the  ransom 
should  be  paid.  England  was  overrun  with  tax-gatherers,  who 
pretended  to  collect  the  required  amount  for  the  king's 
deliverance,  and  enriched  themselves  with  .the  most  terrible 
exactions.  In  spite  of  all,  it  was  found  that  the  result  was 
insufficient.  New  oppressions  and  defalcations  impoverished 
the  whole  country ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vices  and 
meannesses  of  John,  into  whose  hands  they  would  have 
fallen,  it  is  possible  the  English  people  might  have  thought 
the  Lion-heart  a  little  too  dearly  bought.  For  two  years  he 
lay  in  his  prison,  grumbling  against  the  falsehood  of  his 
enemies  and  cruelty  of  his  friends.  He  wrote  poems  on  this 
subject,  which  still  survive,  and  show  an  excellent  ear  for 
music,  and  a  great  longing  for  freedom.  Meantime  the  old 
and  disgraced  Eleanor,  the  repudiated  of  one  kingd(»m,  and 
hated  of  the  other,  vexed  the  potentates  with  her  shrill  ex- 
clamations in  behalf  of  her  son ;  and  at  last  the  poems  and 
the  queen  and  the  collectors  attained  their  end.  The  money 
was  paid  to  the  emperor,  who  sent  a  third  of  the  treasure- 
trove  to  Austria,  and  Ilichard,  a  free  man  again,  rode  gallantly 
on  as  far  as  Antwerp,  finding  it  unsafe  to  ent^^r  any  portion  of 
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France,  and  was  going  to  wait  till  moderate  weather  enabled 
him  to  cross  in  safety. 

§  8.  But  he  found  that  the  stormiest  of  seas  was  less  to  be 
feared  than  the  basest  of  emperors.  No  sooner  was  the  cap- 
tive gone  than  his  late  keeper  repented  his  escape.  France 
and  John  also  redoubled  their  offers  if  he  would  seize  him 
once  more ;  and  orders  were  issued  to  arrest  him  before  he 
embarked  on  the  Scheldt.  But  Bichard  heard  of  the 
treacherous  intention,  and  preferring  the  wintry  wind  to 
man's  ingratitude,  threw  himself  into  a  small  vessel  which 
was  ready  to  hoist  sail,  and  effected  a  safe  landing  at  the  port 
of  Sandwich:  In  order  that  disgrace  may  be  as  individually 
bestowed  as  fame,  let  us  remember  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  who  thus  equalled  the  exploits  of  the  Deys  of  Tunis 
and  Algiers,  was  Henry  VI.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Frederic  Barbarossa.  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  counter- 
balance this  infamy  of  an  emperor  with  the  heroism  of  a 
minstrt'l,  and  believe  in  the  delightful  legend  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  captive  king  by  the  musical  perseverance  of 
Blondel.  This  gentle  troubadour  is  said  in  all  the  old  story- 
books to  have  travelled  from  castle  to  castle,  harp  in  hand, 
and  to  have  paused  under  every  grated  window,  and  sung  one 
of  the  ballads  in  which  his  master  used  to  join.  Wearied 
and  disappointed  with  his  useless  efforts,  we  are  told  that  on 
one  occasion,  under  the  walls  of  a  great  tower  in  the  emperor's 
domain,  he  had  scarcely  finished  his  prelude  and  begun  his 
first  stanza,  when  a  well-known  voice  from  within  the  dungeon 
joined  in  the  tune,  and  continued  the  second  verse.  Blondel 
had  discovered  the  object  of  his  search,  and  Bichard  had  a 
friend  and  messenger  who  would  die  in  his  cause.  There  are 
no  contemporary  evidences  of  the  truth  of  this  pleasant  story, 
which  must  therefore  be  struck  off  as  one  of  the  picturesque 
embellishments  of  history,  and  not  history  itself. 

§  9.  The  personal  adventures  of  Bichard  end  with  his  re- 
turn from  captivity,  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  consists 
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of  little  that  can  interest  us  now.  As  a  study  of  character  ifc 
may  still  be  useful  to  contrast  the  large-minded,  jovial,  fear- 
less disposition  of  the  king  with  the  almost  incredible  pusil- 
lanimity and  selfishness  of  his  brother.  No  soouer  was  tho 
crusader  in  the  saddle  again,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
thousands  ready  to  follow  him  in  an  attack  on  the  French, 
than  John  was  at  his  feet  imploring  pardon,  and  proving  how 
valuable  his  services  might  be  to  his  rightful  sovereign  by  tho 
duplicity  he  had  shown  to  Philip  Augustus.  He  had  promised 
his  aid  and  obedience  to  that  monarch,  and  surrendered  half 
Normandy  to  his  power.  He  now  came  over,  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison-town  of  Evreux, 
where  he  had  commanded  the  day  before.  He  had  invited 
them  all  to  supper,  and  in  the  gaiety  of  the  banquet  had  had 
every  one  of  them  put  to  the  sword,  llichard  received  him 
without  rebuke,  and  merely  said,  "  I  will  try  to  forget  my 
injuries  as  soon  as  John  will  forget  my  pardon.*' 

§  10.  A  domestic  incident  in  this  year  shows  the  state  of 
feeling  among  the  people.  The  exactions  for  Itichard*ii 
ransom  had  been  followed  by  still  greater  demands  for  the 
wars  into  which  he  rushed.  The  taxes  were  uuequally 
assessed,  and  London  found  an  advocate  and  protector  in  one 
of  the  wisest  and  mof>t  eloquent  of  the  citizens,  called 
William  Longbeard.  The  long  beard  which  gave  him  his 
name  was  the  national  characteristic  of  the  Saxons;  and 
when  we  find  that  this  reformer's  true  appellation  was  the 
evidently  Norman  one  of  Fitz  Osbert,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  mingling  of  the  two  races  in  the  attachment  which  ex- 
isted between  the  oppressed  townsmen  and  the  man  of 
foreign  descent.  William  Longbeard  went  through  tlie 
usual  course  of  a  demagogue.  Beginning  with  a  good  cause, 
and  gaining  influence  and  popularity  by  his  eloquence,  he  be- 
came selfish  in  proportion  as  he  became  powerful.  Obtaining 
a  complete  mastery  over  the  town  classes,  by  whom  he  was 
called  the  "  King,*'  and  sometimes  the  "  Saviour  of  the  Poor," 
he  collc(ited  crowds  which  became  dangerous  to  the  public 
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peace.  The  multitudes  became  inflamed  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance,  and  were  only  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  true  position  when  the  fears  of  the  merchants  and 
of  all  who  had  property  to  lose  called  on  the  authorities 
for  protection.  The  sword  was  let  loose  at  once.  William 
Longbeard  was  wounded  in  the  street,  dragged  in  a  dying 
state  to  a  pretended  trial  before  the  lords  and  prelates,  and 
pitilessly  condemned  in  that  wretched  condition  to  be  again 
dn^ged  at  a  horse's  tail  and  hanged  in  Smithfield.  The  com- 
bination of  unarmed  numbers  for  a  relief  from  misgovernment 
is  a  cheering  sign  of  our  ancestors  at  this  time,  but  no 
nation  has  ever  secured  its  liberties  by  mob  violence,  or 
without  the  leadership  of  the  education  and  property  of  the 
land. 

§  11.  The  animosity  between  the  rival  mouarchs  was  so 
great  that  every  year  there  was  a  new  war  with  France. 
The  story  of  them  all  is  nearly  the  same — a  severe  and  merci- 
less campaign,  a  dashing  fight,  in  which  Richard  waved  his 
unequalled  sword  or  battle-axe,  a  treaty,  and  the  same  hatred 
as  before.  This  happened  in  1196  and  1197.  In  the  latter 
year,  a  captive  fell  into  the  Plantagenet's  hands  whom  he  was 
rejoiced  to  see.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  was  taken  in  fair  fight, 
and  Bichard  cast  him  into  a  dungeon.  '*  When  this  man,*' 
he  said,  *'  heard  of  my  captivity,  he  hurried  across  to  the 
emperor,  and  warned  him  to  treat  me  with  more  severity  than 
ever.  Heavy  chains  were  put  upon  my  limbs,  such  as  a 
horse  could  hardly  bear :  therefore  no  ransoni  for  my  Chris- 
tian Lord  of  Beauvais."  The  pope  interfered  in  behalf  of 
the  incarcerated  prelate,  whose  conduct  he  did  not  venture 
to  defend.  And  Richard,  sending  to  his  holiness  the  coat  of 
mail  in  which  his  prisoner  had  been  captured,  which  was  all 
marked  with  blood,  replied  by  a  quotation  from  the  Bible : 
•'  This  have  we  found,  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  sou's 
coat  or  no  ?*'  The  pope  too  readily  recognised  the  apparel  of 
his  unapostolic  son,  and  the  bishop  remained  in  confinement 
till  after  Richard's  death. 
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§  12.  When  the  buds  were  out  on  the  trees,  and  the 
ground  wa8  rich  with  grass,  the  two  Christian  rulers  were  of 
course  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  ready  to  deluge 
the  land  with  blood.  The  truce  always  expired  when  cam- 
paigning weather  came.  Philip  Augustus  was  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  near  Gisors,  and  fell  into  the  river  in  his 
headlong  flight.  Ilichard  was  in  his  loftiest  enjoyment,  as 
slayer  of  men,  and  emptied  three  saddles  at  a  single  charge. 
His  blade  was  still  the  same  that  had  flashed  in  the  Saracen's 
eyes,  like  the  sword  of  Azrael,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
performances  in  this  last  of  his  engagements.  Ending  his 
reign  as  he  began,  he  set  off  in  search  of  a  treasure,  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  discovered,  by  one  of  his  vassals,  in 
Limoges.  An  unknown  tower  in  a  remote  region  was  to 
witness  the  death  wound  of  the  conqueror  of  Saladin  and  the 
flower  of  chivalry.  An  arrow  hit  him  in  the  left  shoulder, 
from  the  bow  of  a  youth  called  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  but 
did  not  protract  the  fall  of  the  castle.  It  was  taken,  and  the 
archer  was  brought  before  him.  "  Wretch !"  said  the  dying 
Eichard,  "  didst  thou  not  fear  to  lift  thy  hand  against  the 
Lord's  anointed?*'  "  You  slew  my  father  and  two  brothers 
with  your  own  hand,  and  had  threatened  death  to  myself. 
I  repent  me  of  nothing."  "  But  I  pardon  you  the  blow,"  stud 
Richard,  admiring,  perhaps,  the  gallantry  of  the  youth,  or 
stung  with  conscientious  pangs  in  that  terrible  hour.  *^  Give 
him  a  gift  in  money,  and  let  him  go."  But  mercy  and 
generosity  were  not  the  lessons  inculcated  in  the  feudal  school. 
Before  the  body  of  the  warrior  was  cold,  the  archer  had  died 
a  death  of  excruciating  torments,  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
followers  of  the  peniteut  king ;  and  one  other  useless  craeltj 
was  added  to  the  long  list  which  those  miserable  campaigns 
had  produced.  In  spite  of  the  poetic  elevation  of  Bichard^s 
verses,  and  the  magnanimity  afiected  by  his  rival,  it  had  be- 
come the  habit  of  both  parties  to  burn  and  destroy  the  houses 
and  crops  wherever  they  marched,  to  spare  neither  sex  nor 
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age  on  the  territories  of  their  opponent,  and  finally,  on  failure 
of  ransom,  to  tear  out  their  prisoners'  eyes. 

§  13.  Ten  years  of  a  great  champion's  reign  had  passed,  and 
England  was  less  happy  and  united  than  in  the  vigorous 
days  of  Henry  I.,  who  was  called  the  Lion  of  the  Law,  from 
the  harshness  with  which  he  executed  judgment  on  the 
wrong-doers  of  his  time.  It  was  not  so  rich  and  prosperous 
as  in  the  well-ordered  administration  of  Henry  II.,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  attach  the  nation  to. the  Crown  hy  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ancient  race,  and  who  had  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  every  freeman.  Bichard  was  a  fighter,  and  nothing 
more;  greedy  of  money  and  of  fame,  and  pausing  at  no 
atrocity  to  secure  the  object  of  his  search.  The  relaxation 
of  law  and  the  hai'shness  of  government  at  the  same  time, 
are  proved  by  the  popular  sympathy  which  was  attracted  by 
the  outlaws  and  brigands  who  lived  by  rapine  and  crime..  To 
be  a  robber  was  to  be  a  friend  of  the  people — a  gentleman 
and  patriot,  who  could  not  submit  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
Crown  and  the  priesthood,  and  indemnified  himself  by  occa- 
sionally pouncing  on  a  royal  tax-gatherer,  or  a  fat  abbot  on 
his  way  home  with  the  monastery  rents.  Ballads  celebrated 
the  achievements  of  Bobin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  in 
Sherwood  Forest  as  if  they  had  been  Wallaces  or  Tells,  and 
no  state  of  society  can  be  so  dangerous  as  that  in  which  the 
malefactor  becomes  the  hero,  and  opposition  to  authority  is  a 
path  to  public  favour. 
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the  universal  rising  against  his  power,  and  the  first  definite 
recognition  of  the  nation's  liberties  which  put  them  for  ever 
under  the  protection  of  law.     Monarchs  henceforth  might 
extend  their  prerogative,  and  deny  justice  to  their  subjects, 
but  it  was  in  open  violation  of  the  people's  rights,  and  of  the 
contract  by  which  in  reality  they  wore  the  crown.     In  order 
to  leave  England  free  to  work  out  her  destiny,  and  set  an 
example  to  the  world  of  popular  liberty,  combined   with 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions,  one  other  thing  was 
required  besides  the  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the  king, 
and  that  was  a  separation  from  the  continental  possessions 
which  mixed  her  up  with  foreign  politics,  and  impeded  her 
progress  in  many  ways.    Not  that  anybody  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  the  injurious  effects  of  the  connexion  at  the  time, 
but  the  easy  wisdom  which  we  all  possess  afber  the  event 
enables  us  to  appreciate  its  disadvantages  now.     In  the  first 
place,  the  power  of  each  nation  was  used  by  politic  rulers  to 
repress  the  advance  of  the  other.  The  holders  of  large  estates 
in  Normandy  were  ready,  in  hopes  of  forfeiture  or  partition, 
to  side  with  the  superior  against  the  holders  of  large  estates 
in  England.     The  feudatories,  in  the  same  manner,  in  Eng- 
land were  ready  to  aid  in  the  destriiction  of  any  refractory 
baron  upon  the  Seine.     And  when  the  same  man  happened  to 
be  a  landowner  in  both  dominions,  his  power  was  paralysed 
by  hia  double  occupation.     If  he  summoned  his  retainers  to 
defend   himself  or  his  tenants  from  the  aggression  of  the 
English  king  in  Devonshire  or  Dorset,  his  lands  uix)n  the 
Epte  or  Aisne  were  infallibly  seized  upon  by  the  Norman 
duke.     A  divided  allegiance  prevented  his  decided  action  on 
either  side.     But  when  John,  by  a  pusillanimity  which  is 
wonderful  in  a  Plantagenet,  and  a  falsehood  which  is  almost 
incredible  in  any  one  calling  himself  a  man,  had  lost  the  here- 
ditary realms  which  he  derived  from  the  Conqueror  and  the 
Earls  of  Anjou,  the  weight  of  that  double  obligation  was 
lifted  from  the  Noi*man  barons  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
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and  the  one  rapidly  became  entirely  English,  while  the  other 
as  rapidly  became  indissolubly  French. 

§  2.  It  is  strange  that  the  proudest  feeling  of  nationality 
in  Europe  took  its  rise  from  a  series  of  defeats  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  worst  of  kings ;  but  the  causes  we  have  glanced 
at  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  fact.  The  English  pride 
was  not  at  all  offended  when  Normandy  was  wrenched  from  the 
hands  of  John ;  rather  we  may  suppose  his  losses  and  degra« 
dations  were  looked  on  as  just  chastisements  of  his  course  of 
life.  A  career  commencing  in  murder,  and  continued  in  an- 
bridled  licentiousness,  found  its  fitting  termination  in  dimi* 
nished  power  and  an  unregretted  death. 

§  3.  The  story  of  his  nephew's  fate  is  told  in  two  or  three 
different  ways ;  but  all  agree  that  his  blood  lies  on  the  memory 
of  John,  if  it  did  not  actually  stain  his  hands.  This  boy 
was  Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  son  of  John's  elder  brother 
Geoffrey,  and  therefore  nearer  in  direct  succession ;  but  the 
laws  of  hereditary  descent  were  nowhere  well  ascertained  at 
that  time,  and  in  England  had  the  additional  weakness  of 
being  inapplicable  to  an  elective  kingdom,  as  it  still  professed 
to  be.  John,  who  was  of  full  age,  and  in  possession  of  much 
treasure,  had  a  great  advantage  over  a  child  of  ten  years 
old,  who  had  nothing  to  bestow.  He  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  lords,  produced  a  will  in  his  favour,  purpoiidng  to  have 
been  signed  on  his  death-bed  by  Richard ;  and,  not  relying  on 
this — which  was  seen  to  be  a  forgery,  and  of  little  importance 
if  it  had  been  authentic — he  was  solemnly  elected  king,  with 
a  declaration  from  the  mouth  of  the  archbishop,  Hubert  of 
Csmterbury,  that  "  no  one  can  have  a  right  to  this  kingdom, 
unless  for  his  excellent  virtues  he  is  elected  to  it."  But  the 
excellent  virtues  of  John  were  not  appreciated  in  Normandy 
and  Poitou  as  they  were  by  the  courtly  Hubert :  and  the  cause 
of  Arthur  was  taken  up  by  Philip  Augustus.  John  crossed 
the  sea,  and  ravaged  Brittany  with  his  mercenary  Brabanters, 
by  way  of  securing  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
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^  taking  a  correct  measure  at  the  same  time  of  the  generosity 
of  Philip  Augustus,  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  orphan's 
cause,  he  made  ofiei*s  to  that  chivalrous  sovereign — among 
others,  of  the  succession  to  the  dominions  in  dispute,  if  he  died 
without  children — which  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist,  and 
immediately  guaranteed  to  John  all  the  territories  of  which 
his  brother  Richard  had  died  possessed. 

§  4.  Isabella,Counte8sofAngouleme,  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time.  She  was  married  to  the  Count  de  la 
Marcbe,  and  John  had  long  been  the  husband  of  Avisa  of 
Gloucester,  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  England.  The 
double  marriage  was  only  an  inducement  the  more  to  the  self- 
willed  king.  He  repudiated  his  wife  on  some  pretence  of 
affinity,  seized  Isabella  by  force,  and  was  married  to  her  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Boiirdeaux.  Poitou  and  Aquitaine  rose  in 
insurrection  at  the  instigation  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche. 
The  English  barons  were  ashamed  to  follow  their  king  in  such 
a  shameful  cause ;  and  Philip  Augustus,  choosing  the  time 
when  England  was  discontented,  and  the  continental  states 
irritated  by  wrong  and  insult,  adopted  once  more  the  fortunes 
of  the  disinherited  Arthur,  and  sent  assistance  to  the  in- 
gargents  of  Aquitaine.  The  disinterested  champion  only 
stipulated  for  as  much  of  Normandy  as  he  could  take  by 
f  jroe  of  arms,  and  Arthur,  aged  thirteen,  and  knighted  by 
the  sword  of  the  Most  Christian  king,  hung  out  his  forlorn 
banner  with  the  Lions  of  Normandy,  and  was  joined  by  a 
military  array.  It  was  not  allowed  to  be  strong  enough  to 
do  any  good  to  the  prince,  in  case  it  should  make  him  too 
strong  for  his  patron's  purpose.  Philip  assaulted  Normandy, 
while  Arthur  was  too  weak  for  anything  but  to  besiege  a 
small  cattle  in  which  a  very  remarkable  personage  was  to  be 
found.  The  wickedest  of  women,  and  worst  of  wives,  old 
Eleanor,  the  divorced  of  Louis  and  widow  of  Henry,  was  yet 
alive,  still  stirring  the  embers  of  domestic  hatred,  and 
Arthur  was  advised  to  seize  the  ill-omened  prophetess  of  evil, 
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as  an  instrument  against  his  uncle  John.  The  family  affection 
of  the  Plantagenets  was  shown  before  the  walls  of  Mirabeau. 
The  grandmother  was  besieged  by  the  grandson,  who  was 
closely  watched  by  the  uncle,  and  when  the  unnatural  strife 
seemed  nearly  ended  by  the  entrance  of  Arthur  into  the  town, 
and  the  approaching  surrender  of  Eleanor,  treachery  again 
did  its  work.  John  was  admitted  into  the  city,  and  Arthur 
was  captured  in  his  bed.  The  nobles  who  shared  his  fate 
now  felt  the  bitterness  of  a  hatred  which  only  a  coward  can 
Arel.  They  were  insulted,  loaded  with  irons,  and  flung  into 
dungeons.  Among  these  was  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  whose 
bride  was  now  the  Queen  of  England ;  and  the  power  of  tor* 
turing  the  husband  gave  additional  enjoyment  to  the  possessor 
of  the  wife.  Twenty-two  were  sent  over  to  England,  and 
deliberately  starved  to  death  in  Corfe  Castle.  The  others 
pined  unheard  of  in  different  prisons.  Of  Arthur  nothing 
is  certainly  known,  but  that  he  was  taken  to  the  town  of 
Kouen.  The  story  adopted  by  Shakspeare,  and  imprinted  on 
the  English  heart  beyond  the  need  of  history,  is,  that  after 
escaping  the  agony  of  having  his  eyes  put  out,  by  the  com* 
l)a88ion  of  the  kind  Hubert  de  Burgh,  he  died  in  attempting 
to  descend  from  his  prison  wall.  But  the  other  version,  to 
which  the  French  annalists  give  their  adhesion,  is,  that  uncle 
and  nephew  went  out  in  a  boat  upon  the  Seine,  and  that  in 
an  access  of  simulated  rage,  the  king  plunged  his  dagger  into 
the  orphan's  breast,  and  afterwards  threw  his  bleeding  body 
into  the  dark  river ;  for  the  time  was  midnight,  and  the  per- 
sonages of  the  story  only  three — Arthur,  John,  and  Peter  de 
Maulac,  his  squire. 

§  5.  Not  more  lost  to  the  world  and  removed  from  the 
path  of  the  murderer  was  the  fair  young  lad  whose  body  was 
floating  down  to  the  sea,  than  the  ^*  Maid  of  Brittany,'*  hid 
sister,  who  was  immured  in  a  monastery  at  Bristol,  from  which 
she  was  only  released  by  death,  at  the  end  of  forty  years. 
All  the  provinces  were    up    in   arms.      Guienne,  Poitou, 
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Aquitaine,  Brittany,  Normandy,  all  vied  with  each  other  in 
detestation  of  the  frightfol  deed ;  and  Philip  Augustus,  sailing 
triumphantly  on  the  topmast  wave  of  the  vast  tide  of  indig- 
nation, was  carried  from  town  to  town,  and  castle  to  castle, 
almost  without  a  moment's  check. 

§  6.  The  Bretons  hroke  out  with  the  courage  and  impetu- 
osity,  and,  me  may  add,  the  generosity  also,  which  have 
always  marked  their  race,  and  Normandy  was  overrun  with  the 
wild  Celtic  warriors,  who  had  preserved  their  ancient  language 
and  arms,  and  their  national  attachment  to  their  chiefs.  John, 
in  the  meantime,  gave  himself  up  to  voluptuous  indulgence 
in  Rouen.  He  heard  every  day  of  a  new  rising,  of  a  new 
falling  away  from  his  obedience ;  but  he  sank  only  the  deeper 
in  the  life  of  riot  and  debauchery  to  which  he  was  inclined. 
When  the  danger,  however,  came  near,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
offended  populations  began  to  mingle  with  the  strains  of  his 
minstrels  and  the  laughter  of  his  buffoons,  he  took  fright,  and 
hurried  over  to  England.  But  nobody  would  give  help  to  a 
murderer  who  would  not  fight,  and  a  king  who  had  no  bribes 
to  offer.  John  found  himself  without  a  friend,  and  raged 
and  stormed  against  the  selfishness  of  the  English,  who  would 
not  part  with  their  money  to  recover  Normandy  for  its  legal 
lord.  Normandy  was  rapidly  re-annexed  to  the  French  crown, 
from  which  it  had  been  severed  by  Bollo  the  Norman  nearly 
three  hundred  years  before.  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  all  the 
other  domains  of  Eleanor  and  Geoffrey,  followed  the  example ; 
and  John,  after  summoning  courage  to  land  at  Bochelle 
with  a  small  army,  which  seutage  money  and  other  exactions 
had  enabled  him  to  raise, — after  marching  magnanimously 
into  the  field  before  the  enemy  had  assembled  to  meet  him, 
and  burning  as  many  towns  and  villages  as  lay  in  his  way, — 
ventured  at  last  to  advance  near  to  the  encampment  of  a 
French  force  which  Philip  had  brought  down  to  oppose  him. 
But  when  he  saw  the  spears  and  the  pennons,  and  heard  the 
neighing  of  the  horses,  the  shouting  of  men,  and  the  blasts 
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of  trumpets,  liis  heart  failed  altogether.  He  ignominiously 
fled  from  such  a  dangerous  neighbourhood,  and  when  he 
had  placed  his  wretched  limbs  in  safety  on  the  soil  of  England, 
threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 

§  7.  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  to  ordinary  apprehensions, 
was  the  unholiest  of  men.  A  more  truculent  destroyer  of 
human  life  never  sat  on  the  Roman  throne.  He  preached  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  heretical  inhabitants  of 
Provence,  and  declared  it  more  meritorious  to  put  a  man  of 
Toulouse  to  death,  who  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  than  a  Saracen  who  denied  the  Christian  faith. 
His  name  was  Innocent  III. ;  and  it  seems  almost  a  bitter 
mockery  to  bestow  the  name  of  Innocent  and  the  title  of 
Holy  on  such  a  man.  It  was  to  this  great  descendant  of  the 
Apostles  that  John  had  recourse.  Submission  and  promises 
had  their  usual  effect,  and  Innocent  laid  injunctions  on 
Philip  Augustus  to  leave  the  fugitive  alone.  But  a  momen- 
tary security  brought  out  all  the  vices  of  the  fugitive's 
nature.  He  rose  up  against  his  benefactor  the  pope,  without 
having  secured  the  affections  of  the  people.  He  nominated 
iiis  favourite,  John  de  Grey,  to  the  See  of  Canterbury ;  and 
Innocent,  who  determined  to  outdo  the  wildest  assumptions 
of  his  predecessors,  appointed  Stephen  Langton,  by  his  sole 
authority  and  the  recommendation  of  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury. John,  who  would  have  quailed  before  a  cardinal  or 
pope,  took  courage  against  a  few  miserable  monks.  He  drove 
them  by  force  from  their  cells,  and  seized  the  conventual 
lands.  While  meditating  further  vengeance  he  was  waited 
on  by  three  of  the  bishops  with  a  message  from  the  furious 
old  man  at  Rome.  They  threatened  the  awful  sentence  of  an 
interdict,  and  commanded  him  to  restore  the  monks  to  their 
dwelling  and  properties.  John  for  a  moment  flashed  out 
in  wrath.  With  a  great  oath  he  cried,  "  If  you  or  any  of 
your  tribe  dare  to  put  an  interdict  on  my  realm,  I  will  pack 
you  and  all  your  priests  out  of  England,  and  confiscate  your 
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goods.  As  to  the  Roman  shavelings,  if  I  find  any  of  them 
in  my  dominions,  I  will  tear  out  their  ejen,  and  cut  off  their 
noses,  and  send  them  to  their  friend  the  pope."  When  John 
spoke  loudest  he  always  grew  frightened  at  the  echo  of  his 
own  voice. 

§  8.  That  voice  came  back  to  him  on  this  occasion  in  the 
form  of  an  Interdict.  The  religious  life  of  England  was  at  an 
end.  There  were  no  meetings  in  churches,  or  ringing  of  bells, 
or  chanting  of  psalms.  The  dead  were  buried  without 
Bolemnity.  The  dying,  indeed,  were  absolved,  and  the  infants 
were  baptized ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  offices  of  the 
priesthood  were  refused.  The  young  could  not  marry,  the 
afflicted  could  not  pray,  the  devout  could  not  visit  the  relics 
of  holy  saints.  Thus  John  stood  for  a  whole  year  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  whose  consolations  and  amusements  were 
all  removed.  They  hated  the  cause  of  so  melancholy  a  state 
of  things,  and  rejoiced  when  the  interdict  upon  the  kingdom 
was  followed  by  an  excommunication  against  John.  In  this 
lazit  sentence  all  the  evils  pronounced  by  an  interdict  on  a  people 
at  lai^  are  concentrated  on  a  single  man.  He  becomes  like  a 
leper  of  old,  and  carries  the  mark  of  his  doom  into  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  No  man  may  eat  with  him,  or  talk  with  him,  or  aid 
him  in  his  designs,  or  furnish  him  with  what  he  requires.  It 
is  a  condemnation  to  a  living  death,  and  was  at  one  time  the 
strongest  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  the  Church. 

But  John  was  not  so  superstitious,  nor  Innocent  so 
powerful,  as  the  kinsrs  and  pontiffs  of  a  hundred  years  before. 
Indeed  John  was  of  a  wonderfully  capacious  belief,  and 
thongbt  that  any  religion  which  enabled  him  to  enjoy  his 
debaucheries  and  trample  on  his  subjects  was  as  good  as  any 
other.  Whereupon  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Mahomedan 
emini  of  Spain,  promising  his  submission  to  Mahomet,  pro- 
vided they  would  send  him  men  and  money  to  resist  the  French- 
man and  the  pope.  But  the  cautious  Mussulmans,  when  they 
had  made  some  inquiries  into  the  royal  applicant's  character, 
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and  were  told  by  the  ambassador  himself  thai  he  was  hated 
by  high  and  low,  declined  the  honour  of  such  a  convert,  and 
Inlam  was  spared  the  degradation  of  his  adhesion. 

He  passed  over  into  Ireland,  and  met  with  no  resistance 
from  the  native  chieftains  or  the  Norman  barons  who  had 
hitherto  refused  submission  to  his  commands.  He  avenged 
his  outraged  dignity  by  exacting  exorbitant  fines,  and  returned, 
after  three  months'  absence,  to  delight  his  English  subjects 
once  more.  Impartially  dividing  his  cruelties  between  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  he  levied  contributions  from  all  the 
clergy,  from  abbot  and  abbess,  from  priest  and  friar,  and  then, 
turning  his  attention  to  the  Jews,  pulled  out  a  tooth  from  a 
rich  usurer's  mouth  for  every  day  he  refused  to  surrender  his 
treasure. 

§  9.  Pope  Innocent  grew  strong  in  the  universal  detestation 
which  gathered  round  the  tyrant.  He  absolved  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  the  insolence  of  the  proceeding  waji 
lost  in  its  necessity.  It  was  necessary  that  power  should  be 
taken  from  hands  which  could  not  use  it.  A  crusade  was  pro- 
claimed, and  Philip  Augustus  was  solemnly  invited  by  the 
Pope  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  England.  In  addition  to 
the  natural  inducements  of  glory  and  plunder,  the  chief  shep- 
herd of  the  faithful  held  forth  the  reward  of  the  pardon  of  all  his 
sins,  and  the  French  monarch  could  no  longer  refuse  the  bait. 
He  collected  a  fleet  and  a  large  army,  and  took  his  station  at 
Havre.  Here,  however,  he  received  a  visit  for  which  he  waa 
not  prepared.  The  English  hated  their  craven  master,  but 
had  a  still  stronger  national  animosity  to  the  French.  Shipn 
were  gathered  in  great  haste.  The  sons  of  the  old  sea-kinga 
pushed  across  the  Channel,  and  fell  on  the  hostile  galleys  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  They  burnt  Fecamp,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  coast,  and  the  invasion  of  England  waa  at  an  end. 
But  it  was  only  a  foreign  enemy  which  had  attracted  frienda 
to  John's  side.  When  left  free  from  external  danger  the 
whole  population  were  determined  on  a  change.     John 
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something  in  the  aspect  of  the  military  array  he  summoned 
on  Barham  Downs,  which  told  him  that  there  were  foes  more 
terrible  than  pope  or  king,  and  probably  the  battle  he  gained 
at  Damme  (the  port  of  Bruges),  the  first  naval  victory  of  the 
English  over  the  French,  which,  by  exterminating  the  army 
of  Philip  Augustus,  left  England  safe  from  all  peril  from 
abroad  for  a  long  time  to  come,  contributed  to  the  next 
move  ou  the  part  of  the  spiritless  monarch. 

§  10.  John  yielded  to  the  arrogance  of  Pope  Innocent  every- 
thing he  had  so  long  declined.  He  reinstated  monks  and 
nuns ;  he  accepted  Stephen  Langton,  the  pope's  nominee,  as 
Archliishop  of  Canterbury,  and  descended  to  the  supreme 
baseness  of  resigning  his  crown  into  the  hand  of  the  Italian 
priest,  and  receiving  it  again  as  liegeman  and  servant  of  the 
Holy  See.  For  this  all  his  sins  were  forgiven ;  he  was  taken 
into  favour  by  his  new  master,  and  the  proud  lords  and 
stubborn  yeomen  who  remembered  Henry  II.,  and  had  tilted 
and  fought  with  Richard  I.,  were  expected  to  yield  an  un- 
murmuring submission  to  the  recreant  knight  and  dishonoured 
king,  who  claimed  his  territories  from  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
pope.  If  such  were  John's  expectations  he  was  rapidly  un- 
deceived. Stephen  Langton,  with  the  English  mitre,  assumed 
the  English  heart,  as  befitted  his  name  and  lineage.  At  the 
end  of  1214  he  summoned  a  meeting  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  barons  and  prelates  attended 
in  great  numbers.  The  quarrel  of  Henry  and  k  Bccket  had 
occurred  exactly  fifty  years  before  (1164),  and  if  you  will 
turn  to  the  articles  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
compare  them  with  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter, 
which  were  now  for  the  first  time  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  members  of  this  assembly,  you  will  see  the  great 
change  which  those  fifty  years  had  produced.  The  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  were  framed  to  curb  as  far  as  possible  the 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  and  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  England  against  the  immunities  of  the 
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Church.  It  was  meant  to  decide  whether  the  supreme  power 
of  the  State  resided  in  the  crozier  or  the  crown.  The  present 
struggle  was  also  for  the  maintenance  of  law ;  but  it  was 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  authority,  and  on  the 
side  of  justice  for  all  the  people.  In  it  were  found  not  only 
the  proudest  names  on  the  beadroU  of  the  Norman  nobility, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  which  in  the  former  period 
had  been  gathered  in  support  of  their  professional  privileges. 
They  had  become  better  Englishmen  since  that  time  and 
worse  Normans,  but  on  both  occasions  were  considered  the 
champions  of  the  national  cause. 

§  II.  The  monks  of  Canterbury  continued  true  to  their  old 
traditions,  and  knew  that  in  electing  Stephen  Langton  to  the 
primacy  they  kept  power  in  the  hands  of  a  true  Anglo-Saxon, 
who  would  resent  all  aggression  on  the  people  as  well  as  on 
the  Church.  Strengthened  by  the  support  of  almost  all 
classes  of  the  king^s  subjects,  and  aided  in  their  effort  by  the 
warm  assistance  of  the  English  bishops,  the  barons  presented 
their  demands — rather  than  petitions — for  reform  in  the  early 
part  of  I2I5.  John  met  them  with  his  usual  skill.  He 
solemnly  assumed  the  cross  of  the  Crusade  to  shield  him  from 
their  unpalatable  requirements,  and  appealed  for  protection  to 
the  pope.  As  soon  aa  an  answer  could  be  received  it  came, 
thundering  threats  and  objurgations  againat  a  confederacy  of 
impious  rebels  who  troubled  the  Lord's  anointed  with  ques- 
tions of  amendment  of  his  government,  when  his  soul  waa 
fixed  on  the  Holy  Land.  But  barons  and  bishops  were  firm 
to  their  cause,  and  marched  to  London  with  their  banners 
displayed,  and  their  armed  retainers  at  their  back.  A  grim- 
faced,  strong-nerved  body  of  petitioners  like  thede  were  tnore 
difficult  to  answer  than  any  John  had  hitherto  encountered. 
To  grant  their  demands  would  have  ruined  his  schemes  of 
ambition  ;  to  refuse  them  would  endanger  his  life.  He  re- 
solved on  his  usual  compromise :  to  consent  to  their  requesta, 
and  to  get  absolution  from  his  promise ;  and  in  this  mood 
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of  mind  he  met  the  harons  of  England  at  Eunnjmede,  near 
Windsor,  on  the  15th  of  June. 

MAGNA   CHABTA. 

§  12.  Millions  of  people  have  shouted  for  Magna  Charta, 
and  boasted  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  liberty,  without  knowing 
much  about  it,  and  even  on  closer  inspection  it  requires  to  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  society  at  the  time 
to  present  it  in  its  true  proportions,  not  only  as  the  first 
foundation  of  all  our  future  gains,  but  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  between  the  two  nations  and  varying  classes  en- 
camped on  this  soil.  From  this  time  there  was  neither  lord 
nor  vassal,  Norman  nor  Saxon,  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and 
the  further  lesson  was  taught  that  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  freedom  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  weakening 
of  one  endangers  the  whole. 

Henceforth  the  tyranny  that  oppressed  the  cottage  was 
felt  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  castle  ;  nor  less  was  it  felt  that 
an  injustice  which  assailed  the  baron  was  a  blow  levelled  at  the 
humblest  freeman  in  the  land.  A  standard  was  at  last  found, 
by  which  the  deficiencies  of  the  Government  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  could  be  measured.  Up  to  this  time  the  heai'ts 
of  the  multitude  had  turned  to  the  shadowy  consolations  of 
the  unknown  time  before  the  Conquest,  and  in  all  their  woes 
they  clamoured  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward. 
Here  was  a  law  of  their  own  time,  clearer  in  its  expression, 
wider  in  its  range,  and  more  solemn  in  its  sanctions  than  any 
of  the  customs  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors ;  and  if  any- 
body henceforward  pretends  to  despise  the  blessings  of  the 
Grovemment  under  which  he  lives,  on  the  plea  that  he  has 
never  seen  the  English  constitution,  let  him  turn  to  the 
worm-eaten  parchment  of  that  great  document  which  was 
signed  at  Bunnymede,  and  he  will  see  the  first  flow  of  the 
fountain  that  has  spread  out  into  such  a  potent  stream,  and 
beautified  and  fertilized  so  many  centuries. 
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-{  An  equal  distribution  of  ciTil  rights  to  all  classes  of  free- 
men, along  with  a  preserration  of  all  the  just  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam — the  most  judge- 
like of  our  historians — the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Charter. 

After  a  confirmation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Church,  it  began  by  redressing  the  abuses  to  which  the 
military  tenures  had  become  subject  in  regard  to  the  services 
in  chivalry  and  the  treatment  of  wards  and  widows.  Beliefs 
or  payments  to  the  lords  were  fixed  in  proportion  to  the 
tenant's  holding,  not  lefb  arbitrarily  to  the  settlement  of  the 
lord  himself.  Marriageable  heiresses  were  withdrawn  from 
the  money -making  machinations  of  their  guardians,  and  large- 
dowered  widows  were  not  obliged  to  marry  under  pain  of 
ruinous  fines.  These  ameliorations  were  extended  to  all  the 
sub-tenants  in  the  laud.  The  ports  and  towns  of  the  king- 
dom were  opened  to  the  free-trade  of  all  the  world.  The 
franchises  of  London  and  the  commercial  boroughs  were  de- 
clared inviolable.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  fixed 
in  Westminster,  instead  of  following  the  king's  person  wher- 
ever he  might  be,  and  was  thus  made  accessible  at  all  timen. 
The  forest  laws  were  abated,  though  not  annulled.  It  was 
declared  that  justice  or  right  should  not  be  sold,  denied,  or 
delayed  to  any  man.  And  then  the  great  words  were  spoken 
which  put  the  seal  on  the  national  determhiation :  "No 
freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised  of  rights 
and  property,  or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of 
the  land."  ''It  is  obvious,"  continues  Uallam,  "that  theae 
words,  interpreted  by  any  honest  court  of  law,  convey  an 
ample  security  for  the  two  main  rights  of  civil  society.  From 
the  era,  therefore,  of  King  John's  Charter  it  must  have 
been  a  clear  principle  of  our  constitution  that  no  man  can  be 
detained  in  prison  without  trial." 

There  were  many  other  excellent  articles  in  the  Charter 
granting  pormisHion  to  freemen  to  leave  their  property  by 
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will,  or  enabling  their  heirs  to  succeed  them  if  they  died 
intestate;  limiting  the  amount  of  fines  to  be  assessed  for 
small  offences  on  freemen,  merchants,  and  villeins,  and  de- 
claring that  the  first  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  tenement, 
the  second  of  his  merchandize,  and  the  third  of  his  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  Some  of  these  we  notice  princ]X)ally  to 
call  attention  to  the  degraded  state  of  the  people,  which 
eonid  require  such  enactments  in  their  behalf;  but  we  will 
dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  last  of  these  clauses,  as  it  has 
been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  public  spirit  of  the 
lords,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  villeins,  or  non-freemen,  is  alluded  to  at  all.  But  this 
allusion  carries  all  the  rest.  The  mitigation  of  a  fine  and  the 
sacredness  of  his  tools  sanctioned  the  right  of  the  villein  to 
the  property  he  held.  They  guaranteed  him  the  right  to 
own  carts,  and  ploughs,  and  pickaxes,  and  spades ;  and  a  man 
in  legal  possession  of  these  will  not  be  long  without  obtaining 
more. 

§  13.  That  the  Charter  was  considered  a  great  blow  to 
despotic  authority  was  soon  proved  by  the  view  taken  of  it 
by  the  king  and  the  pope.  Scarcely  had  the  barons  retired 
from  the  field  of  meeting,  and  relieved  John  of  their  hateful 
presence,  before  he  applied  to  Innocent  for  an  absolution 
from  his  engagement ;  and  sent  an  agent  to  Flanders,  Poitou, 
and  Ghiseony  to  enlist  as  many  freebooters  and  mercenaries  as 
his  treasure  could  collect.  Both  answered  his  call.  The 
pope  excommunicated  the  barons,  annulled  the  Charter,  and 
suspended  the  archbishop  from  his  ecclesiastical  powers. 
Brabanters,  Flemings,  Gascons,  and  all  the  horde  of  idle  and 
dissolute  swordsmen  whom  the  crusade  had  left  behind,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  oppressed  monarch  and  outraged 
pontiff.  With  the  aid  of  Fulk  de  Breaut6,  the  leader  of  those 
adventurers,  John  took  his  revenge  upon  the  barons.  He 
seized  their  estates,  and  burnt  their  houses ;  he  tortured  the 
townsmen  till  they  made  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth. 
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and  after  a  siege  took  the  Castle  of  Bochester,  which  had 
been  a  stronghold  of  the  popular  cause.  He  then  inarched 
in  person  to  the  northern  counties,  and  seemed  to  revel  in  the 
atrocities  he  committed  and  enjoined.  Crossing  the  Tweed, 
he  devastated  Scotland  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  iu  revenge  for 
the  youthful  Alexander  having  accepted  the  homage  of  the 
outraged  population  of  Yorkshire.  But  he  avoided  a  battle 
as  usual,  and  retired  before  the  combined  Scots  and  Nor- 
thumbrians. Fugitive  or  successful  it  was  all  the  same. 
Blood  and  ruin  •  marked  his  passage  through  the  country, 
equally  of  friends  and  foes;  and  he  carried  his  mercenary 
murderers,  loaded  with  the  plunder  and  curses  of  the  land, 
to  their  old  quarters  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  barons,  how* 
ever,  maintained  their  power  in  London,  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  Robert  Fitzwalter,  *'  Marshal  of  the  Army 
of  God  and  Holy  Church,'*  while  the  good  Stephen  Langton 
was  governor  of  the  Tower.  From  this  they  sent  forth  their 
foragers  to  gather  supplies;  they  imposed  fines  upon  the 
towns  which  appeared  lukewarm  in  the  cause ;  and,  finally, 
when  the  treasures  of  John,  and  the  fulminations  of  the  pope, 
and  the  swords  of  the  foreigners  became  too  powerful,  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  dangerous  expedient  of  requesting 
aid  from  the  suzerain  of  their  oppressor,  and  made  an  offer  of 
the  English  crown  to  the  heir  of  the  King  of  France. 

§  14.  But  when  the  young  prince  came  over,  and  with  the 
help  of  hi^  armed  followers  and  the  barons,  took  Hochester, 
and  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, the  English  people  began  to  repent  of  having  called  in 
a  foreigner  to  profit  by  their  domestic  broils.  They  did  not 
like  the  cry  of  ''St.  Denis'*  to  be  heard  in  victorious  opposi- 
tion to  their  native  "  St.  Qeorge,**  and  lefl  the  French  flag. 
Some  even  carried  their  swords  to  the  ranks  of  the  trembling 
John,  and  Louis  saw  his  acquisitiou  rapidly  disappear. 
Lincoln  was  taken;  Lynn  received  the  royal  army  with  h 
friendly  welcome ;  and  when  on  the  19th  of  October,  in  this 
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year  of  trouble  and  distress,  the  throne  was  delivered  from 
the  eDcumbrance  of  the  weakest  and  falsest  of  all  our  kings, 
by  his  timely  death  at  Newark  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling 
immediately  took  place  in  the  English  mind.  A  little  boy 
of  nine  years  of  age,  the  heir  of  so  many  monarchs,  and  in- 
heriting so  perfectly  the  blood  of  both  the  peoples,  was  a 
stronger  opponent  of  the  intrusive  Frenchman  than  his  un- 
worthy father  would  have  been.  There  were  no  wrongs  to 
avenge, and  no  disgrace  to  blush  for  in  the  person  of  Henry  III., 
and  the  influence  of  these  feelings  was  very  soon  shown  in 
the  allegiance  of  all  classes  to  their  native  king.  Delivered 
from  the  infamy  of  so  degrading  a  ruler,  it  was  felt  that  it 
only  needed  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  to  give  England  a 
prospect  of  peace  and  prosperity  such  as  she  had  never  pre- 
viously enjoyed. 
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1199.  Aceenion  of  King  John. 

1 20 1 .  A  war  eommeiiced  with  France, 
llie  barons  rcAue  to  attend 
the  king  in  the  wars  abroad. 

1203.  John  repndiates  his  wife,  and 
married  Isabella,  Countess  of 
AngouJeme ;  marders  his 
nephew.  Prince  Arthur. 

I30S— 4.  Philip  of  France  captures 
Ronen ;  and  many  of  the  towns 
in  Normandy. 

1205.  King  John  levies  a  heavy  tax 
on  his  barons  for  deserting  his 
service  in  Normandy. 

1307.  John  drives  the  monies  of  Can- 

terbury out  of  England,  and 
confiscates  their  goods. 
—     The  first   annual    mayor  and 
common  council  chosen  tliis 
year. 

1308.  The  Pope  places  the  kingdom 

onder  an  interdict,  and  the 
king  confiiieates  the  land  and 
goods  of  all  the  clergy  that 
obey  the  interdict. 

1309.  The  Pope  excommunicates  the 

king 

1310.  The  king    subdues  the    Irish, 


A.D. 

and  brings  them  under  the 
English  laws.  Lays  heavy 
taxes  on  the  clergy/ 

1211.  The  Pope  absolve:*  the  Icing's 

subjects  {torn  their  allegiance. 

1212.  A  great  portion  of  London  con- 

sumed by  a  fire,  in  which  8000 
persons  lost  their  lives. 

—  The  Pope   proceeds  to  depose 

King  John,  and  gives  his 
kingdom  to  the  French  king. 
1318.  The  king  is  compelled  to  resign 
his  dominions  to  the  Pope, 
and  submits  to  iiold  his  king- 
dom as  tributary  to  him,  at 
the  yearly  rental  of  1000 
marks. 

1215.  The  barons  make  war  upon  the 

king,  who  is  obliged  to  yield 
to  them,  and  grants  the  charter . 
of   privileges    called    Magna 
Charta. 

1216.  Continued  contests  between  the 

king  and  his  rebellious  borons, 
who  swear  fealty  to  Louis,  the 
heir  of  France. 

—  Death  of  King  John. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HEKBY     TH£     THIRD. 
▲.D.  1216  TO  A.D.  1272. 

OONTEKPOBABT  80TBREIGKS. 

Fbavcb. — Philip  II.  (Aagnstus)  ;  LoaisYni.  (tbeLion);  LouialX. 
(the  Saint) ;  Philip  III.  (the  Hardy). 

ScOTX^AND. — ^Alexander  II. ;  Alexander  III. 

Popes. — Honorius  III. ;  Gregory  IX. ;  Celcstine  IV. ;  Innocent  IV.; 
Alexander  IV. ;  Clement  I V. ;  Gregory  X. 


§  1.  Accession  of  Henry  III.  The  heir  of  France  and  the  rebellions 
barons  defeated  at  Lincoln.  —  §  2.  The  French  fleet  defeated,  and 
almost  destroyed.  The  invader  qnits  the  kingdom.  —  §  3.  Inso- 
lent assumptions  of  the  Pope's  legates. — §  4.  War  with  France. 
Magna  Charta  established.  §  5.  Henry's  exactipns  from  the  Jews, 
and  general  oppressions. — §  6.  Hubert  de  Burgh  selected  for  the 
regal  vengeance. — §  7.  Mal-administration  of  the  king's  government 
under  the  influence  of  foreigners.— §  8.  Increasing  discontent. — 
§9.  Magna  Charta  again  solemnly  ratified.  —  §10.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Parliament  of  Oxford. — §  11.  Contests 
between  the  king  and  the  barons. — §  12.  Battle  of  Lewes,  and  cap- 
ture of  the  king. — §  13.  Simon  de  Montford  assembles  a  Parliament 
at  Winchester,  to  which  knights  and  burgesses  were  first  summoned. 
Their  first  meeting. — §  14.  Simon  de  Montford  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  and  slain  His  high  character  and  lamented  death. 
The  "Dictum,"  or  "Edict  of  Kenilworth."— §  16.  Prince  Edward's 
crasade  to  the  Holy  Land. — §  16.  Death  of  Henry  III.  Prince 
Edward  proclaimed  king. 

§  1.  Henry  of  Winchester  was  fortunate  in  the  support 
and  guardianship  of  the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  marshal 
of  England ;  fortunate  also  in  the  suppoi*t  of  the  papal  legate, 
who  hurriedly  added  the  sanction  of  religion  to  his  hereditary 
right,  by  crowning  him  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
Few  were  the  attendant  lords  and  prelates,  for  a  great 
num1)er  of  the  barons  were  still  in  the  camp  of  Louis ;  jet 
the  holy  form  was  not  without   its  use,  and  the  j'outhful 
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sovereign  wag  made  to  pay  largely  for  it,  by  making  England 
and  Ireland  ti-ibutary  to  the  pope.  The  next  step  to  secure 
his  authority  was  a  ratification  formally  given  to  the  Great 
Charter.  Adhesion  to  the  foreign  claimant  had  now  become 
treason  to  the  crowned  king.  The  barons,  in  fulfilment  of 
their  promise,  gave  an  outward  aid  to  the  French  prince,  but 
their  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  little  English  boy,  who 
was  ready  to  welcome  them  back  to  their  duty  and  their 
estates.  Louis  distrusted  his  own  supporters,  and  went  over 
for  rdnforeements  to  France.  But  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  a 
stout  fleet  in  Dover  bay,  and  fell  upon  the  transports  on  their 
return ;  archers  were  out  all  along  the  road,  from  Sandwich 
to  London ;  and  when  the  unfortunate  invader  reached  that 
city,  after  a  painful  march,  he  heard  news  which  filled  him 
with  dismay.  Pembroke  himself,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
knights,  two  hundred  and  fifty  crossbow  men,  a  number  of 
mounted  yeomanry,  and  a  body  of  foot,  had  the  audacity  to 
appear  before  the  city  of  Lincoln,  in  which  a  great  French 
army,  under  the  Count  de  la  Perche,  was  besieging  the  castle 
of  the  place.  The  English  archers  got  into  the  fortress,  and 
poured  their  arrowy  sliower  upon  the  assailants  in  the  street. 
Suddenly  the  town-gate  was  forced  open,  and  Pembroke  with 
his  yeomen  entered.  Mounted  knights  could  not  move  in  the 
narrow  lanes,  and  the  whole  host  surrendered  at  once.  There 
was  such  spoil  of  golden  baldrics  and  silver  pennons,  such 
ransoming  of  the  rich,  and  pillaging  of  the  spoil-encumbered 
enemy,  that  the  capture  is  known  iu  history  as  the  Fair  of 
Lincoln. 

§  2.  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  wife  of  the  pretender,  who  is 
famous  as  the  honoured  mother  of  Louis  IX.,  sent  fresh 
succour  to  her  husband.  But  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  again 
ready  for  sea,  and  so  crippled  the  fleet  and  convoy  by  dashing 
in  among  the  vessels  with  his  iron-pro  wed  galleys,  and  pouring 
broadsides  of  arrows  upon  their  crowded  decks,  that  of  all 
the  eighty  "gix*at  ships**  and  many  transports,  only  fifteen  got 
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safe  to  land.  The  French  cause  was  at  an  end,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  Louis, 
stipulating  for  the  safety  of  his  English  adherents,  and  the 
restoration  of  their  honours  and  estates,  bound  himself  to 
take  no  steps  prejudicial  to  his  rival^s  throne,  and  prepared 
to  return  home.  The  booty  of  churches  and  shops  which 
had  enriched  his  less  conscientious  followers  had  not  improved 
the  fortunes  of  the  heir  of  France.  He  found  himself  so 
poor  that  he  had  to  borrow  money  for  his  journey  from  the 
merchants  of  London.  Pembroke  conducted  him  in  all 
lionour,  with  much  courtesy  and  many  professions  of  esteem, 
from  the  capital  to  the  sea,  and  the  soil  was  once  more  free 
from  the  footsteps  of  an  invader. 

§  3.  And  yet  this  can  scarcely  be  said  as  long  as  the  pope's 
legates  remained  in  the  land.  Those  domineering  dignitaries 
interfered  in  all  public  affairs,  and  feeling  themselves  unre- 
strained by  the  provision  of  the  treaty  with  the  heir  of  France, 
revenged  themselves  upon  the  monks  and  abbots  who  in  the 
late  troubles  had  disobeyed  their  commands.  Claiming,  indeed, 
the  whole  kingdom  as  the  property  of  their  lord,  one  of  them, 
the  same  Pandulph  who  had  received  the  craven  submission 
of  King  John,  gave  orders  that  no  person  was  to  hold  more 
than  two  royal  castles  at  the  same  time — a  measure  directed  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  young  king,  but  so  imperiously  wged,  that  it 
offended  the  pride  of  the  nobles  on  both  sides.  But  Henry  by 
this  time  had  been  more  solemnly  crowned  than  on  the  previous 
occasion,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  now,  in  1223,  declared  in  full  council  to 
he  of  age,  though  only  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  the  whole 
of  the  royal  authority  was  brought  to  bear  in  consolidating 
the  national  peace.  Hubert  de  Burgh  attacked  the  persons, 
principally  the  foreign  favourites  of  John,  who  refused  to 
surrender  the  castles  to  which  he  had  appointed  them ;  and 
being  less  merciful,  though  perhaps  more  just,  than  the  wLse 
and  generous  Pembroke,  who  had  died  in  1219,  he  hanged 
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eighty  of  the  foreign  garrison  of  Bedford  Castle,  making  no 
distinction  between  knight  and  squire.  This  severity,  how- 
ever, was  more  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty  in  the  neighbourhood  than  of  their  dis- 
obedience to  the  roval  command. 

§  4.  The  quarrel  with  France,  which  broke  out  in  1225, 
has  little  influence  on  the  succeeding  history  of  either  king- 
dom ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  English  notice  as  the  first  instance 
of  two  things  to  which  we  have  remained  constant  ever  since 
— a  vote  of  money  and  a  claim  for  the  redress  of  ginevances. 
Louis,  now  King  of  France,  declined  to  fulfil  some  conditions 
which  the  English  maintained  had  formed  part  of  the  recent 
treaty,  by  which  he  was  to  surrender  Normandy  and  all  the 
other  possessions  of  the  late  king.  He  denied  that  he  had 
ever  agreed  to  so  impossible  a  condition,  and  even  made  a  de- 
monstration against  Guienne  and  Poitou,  the  small  territories 
which  remained  to  the  Norman  line.  Hubert  de  Burgh  applied 
to  a  great  council  for  aid.  They  voted  a  supply,  and  required 
a  fresh  declaration  of  Magna  Charta.  Henry,  nothing  loth) 
published  a  new  guarantee  of  the  famous  statute,  and  all 
parties  were  well  pleased.  The  English  considered  a  law 
strengthened  by  dint  of  constant  iteration,  and  Henry  en- 
riched himself  and  his  brother,  Kichard  of  Cornwall,  with  tlie 
proceeds  of  the  tax.  Civil  dissension  was  at  an  end ;  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  regent-mother  of  the  great  and  gentle 
Louis  IX.  (who  succeeded  his  father  in  1226)  ;  Gascony 
had  been  secured  by  the  expedition  of  Richard  of  Cornwall) 
and  the  king's  throne  was  supported  by  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  Hubert  de  Burgh ;  yet  all  men  felt  uneasy.  There 
was  a  foreboding  of  evil  times  to  come,  and  as  the  king's 
character  became  developed  there  was  ample  cause  for  the 
universal  apprehension. 

§  5.  Seduced  by  the  interested  invitations  of  the  discon- 
tented barons  of  the  west  of  France,  the  true  son  of  John 
showed  all  the  qualities  of  his  father,  and  lavished  the  mom  y 
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he  had  wrung  from  his  people  on  feasts  and  fayouiites,  while 
Blanche  of  Castile  was  summoning  her  array.  When  it  ap- 
peared, with  the  Amazonian  queen  directing  all  its  move- 
ments, Henry  betook  himself  to  the  safer  amusement  of  tor- 
turing Jews  and  pillaging  his  subjects  at  home.  He  stall 
farther  showed  his  resemblance  to  his  father  in  the  meanness 
with  which  he  thought  to  cast  the  blame  of  his  failure  upon 
others. 

§  6.  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  the  victim  selected  for  the  royal 
vengeance,  and  a  loose  was  given  to  the  (latred  of  his  enemies. 
It  is  a  good  sign  of  that  gallant  warrior,  that  in  that  most 
dissolute  of  courts  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful. 
They  accused  him  of  grievous  faults,  mal-administration,  and 
neglect  of  duties ;  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  masterdom  a 
great  spirit  exercises  over  a  weak  one,  they  wound  up  by 
accusing  him  of  having  won  the  king's  heart  by  magical 
incantations ;  and  the  convicted  conjuror  fled.  He  was  pur- 
sued, and,  although  under  "  the  protection  of  our  lord  the 
king,*'  was  seized  in  a  church  at  Brentford,  in  Essex,  to  which 
he  had  escaped,  friendless  and  defenceless,  holding  the  cross 
in  one  hand  and  the  host  in  the  other.  The  courtiers  dashed 
in  upon  those  sacred  guards,  and  sent  for  a  smith  to  make 
manacles  for  the  prisoner.  But  the  smith  was  a  good  Saxon, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  fetter  the  limbs  of  the  greatest 
Englishman  then  alive,  the  defender  of  Dover,  and  conqueror 
of  the  French  fleet,  and  the  baffled  confederates  flxed  the 
captive  on  a  horse  with  ropes,  and  led  him  in  brutal  triumph 
to  the  Tower  of  London. 

If  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  other  nobles  was  dead, 
the  ecclesiastical  pride  of  the  clergy  was  injured  by  this 
proceeding.  Hubert  had  been  seized  in  sanctuary,  and  most 
be  set  at  large.  He  was  carried  back,  therefore,  to  the  parish 
church  at  Brentford,  and  pseans  of  exultation  were  sung  at  the 
Fuccess  of  the  clerical  reclamation.  Yet  no  further  effort  was 
made  when  the  enemies  of  the  great  justiciary  were  observed 
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to  be  drawing  a  rampart  round  the  place  of  his  refuge,  guard- 
ing it  night  and  day  to  prevent  his  escape ;  and  even  when 
thej  finally  succeeded  in  starving  him  into  a  surrender,  and 
restoring  him  to  his  dungeon  in  the  Tower.  The  end  of  this 
story  is  what  might  be  expected :  Hubert  delivered  all  his 
ready  money,  and  surrendered  the  greater  portion  of  hb 
estates  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  Henry  thought  he 
had  repaid  all  the  services  of  this  best  servant  of  the  crown 
by  permitting  him  to  live  in  free  custody,  as  it  was  called,  in 
the  Castle  of  Devizes.  From  this  he  managed  to  escape — 
was  adopted  as  leader  by  the  barons,  who  were  wearied  with 
the  royal  excesses,  and  when  his  influence  was  perceived  to 
grow  by  the  popularity  of  his  character,  the  versatile  king 
lured  him  once  more  to  the  court,  and  apparently  restored 
him  to  favour,  enriched  him  a  second  time  with  lucrative 
offiees,  and  the  last  we  hear  of  Hubert  is  that  he  preserved 
himself  from  a  second  persecution  by  making  Henry  a  present 
of  four  of  the  castles  he  illegally  kept  iu  his  hands. 

§  7.  This  course  of  government  could  never  be  permanent. 
The  favourites  of  the  youthful  sovereign  had  all  been  foreigners. 
His  ministers  and  great  officers,  as  he  grew  older,  were  like* 
wise  selected  from  Poitou  or  Gascony.  The  English  natioi^al 
feding  was  now  so  strong  that  this  was  resented  by  peer  and 
peasant  as  a  slight  to  their  common  country.  Matters  grew 
worse,  when  a  foreign  queen,  whom  he  married  in  1236,  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  brought  over  in  her 
train  a  swarm  of  fresh  destroyers  to  be  provided  for  with 
English  lands.  Quienne  sent  its  adventurers;  and  nobles 
with  emblazoned  shields,  and  very  empty  pockets,  found  their 
way  to  the  fertile  soil,  where  there  was  a  sure  provision  for 
every  one  but  a  native.  A  defeat  on  the  Charente  in  1242 
added  no  fresh  disgrace  to  Henry,  nor  glory  to  the  Christian 
king ;  the  measure  of  Henry's  disgrace  was  already  full,  and 
of  Louis  IX.'8  glory.  A  fugitive  once  more,  and  satisfied 
with  a  five  years'  truce,  the  English  monarch  came  back  to 
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his  own  country  beaten,  hated,  impoverished,  and  more 
anxious  for  muney  than  ever.  If  a  man  is  already  disliked, 
he  has  no  great  chance  of  regaining  his  subjects'  love  by 
asking  them  to  increase  their  payments.  And  Henry  grew 
more  intolerable  every  day.  He  bestowed  English  heiresses 
on  his  foreign  .satellites,  and  surrounded  himself  with  flatterers 
and  sycophants,  among  whom  by  this  time  he  could  find  none 
of  English  birth.  The  oppressions  also  of  his  purveyors 
knew  no  bounds.  When  you  see  this  name  ostentatiously 
printed  above  a  tradesman's  door,  you  can  scarcely  believe 
what  were  the  rights  and  privileges  the  office  originally  con- 
veyed. Whenever  the  king  travelled,  the  purveyors  took, 
at  a  merely  nominal  price,  all  that  was  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  court.  They  seized  com  and  wine,  and  bed 
and  board;  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  went  into  an 
open  market,  and  taking  possession  of  all  the  commodities 
for  the  use  of  their  master,  sold  tbem  at  an  advanced  price  for 
their  own  benefit.  They  were  worse  than  an  army  of  invaders, 
and  the  royal  presence  was  as  much  dreaded  as  the  plague. 

§  8.  For  some  years  this  state  of  things  went  on — a  care- 
less, unprincipled  king,  and  a  gradually  discontented  people. 
The  barons  in  council  again  came  to  the  rescue.  They  refused 
him  the  money  he  demanded,  reminded  him  of  his  perfidy  and 
baseness,  and  accused  him  of  trampling  on  the  nation,  and 
ruining  its  commerce  by  his  illegal  exactions.  He  threw 
himself  on  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Church.  He  absolved,  he  said,  to  reconquer  the  old  continental 
possessions  of  the  crown ;  but  nobody  believed  in  his  courage 
or  ambition,  and  he  got  no  loans  for  the  intended  war.  He 
then  affected  a  devout  desire  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
talked  of  sailing  on  the  crusade  immediately ;  but  the  Church 
kept  its  coffers  safely  locked,  and  the  penniless  pilgrim  stayed 
at  home. 

§  9.  Nothing  could  restore  confidence  in  a  man  so  fickle 
and  false.     He  offered  on  all  occasions  to  publish  another 
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ratification  of  Magna  Charka,  and  insisted,  like  a  popular 
author,  on  being  paid  for  every  new  edition  of  the  work.  To 
impress  the  real  solemnity  of  the  contract  between  crown 
and  people  on  this  vain  and  thoughtless  mind,  the  barons 
attended  a  meeting  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  king 
made  a  more  formal  ratification  of  the  national  liberties  than 
had  ever  been  done  before.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
were  there  in  their  official  robes,  the  lords  in  full  array. 
When  the  oath  of  adhesion  was  made  in  the  hands  of  the 
archbishop,  each  abbot  and  prelate  threw  to  the  ground  the 
burning  taper  he  had  held  in  his  hand  during  the  ceremony, 
and  as  it  died  out  in  smoke,  the  primate  called  with  a  loud 
voice,  "bo  may  the  soul  of  every  one  who  infringes  the 
Charters  perish  and  expire  in  hell !"  A  great  "  Amen !"  re- 
sounded through  the  building,  and  Henry  exclaimed,  ^'So 
help  me,  God,  I  will  keep  them  inviolate,  as  I  am  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  a  knight  and  a  crowned  king  V 

On  the  strength  of  this  compact  he  received  a  supply  of 
money ;  and  before  the  great  hall  was  purified  from  the  smoke 
and  smell  of  the  extinguished  candles,  the  foreign  wassailers 
were  enriched  with  the  nation's  money,  and  the  Charter  of 
Kunnymede  forgotten  as  if  it  had  never  been.  A  foreign  ex- 
pedition added  to  his  embarra.ssment8,  and,  as  if  he  had  not 
impoverished  himself  sufficiently  in  other  ways,  he  had  the 
foolish  pride  to  accept  the  crown  of  Sicily  from  the  pope  for  his 
second  son,  Edmund,  and  to  maintain  the  election  of  his  brother 
Richard  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans.  With  a  King 
of  Sicily  and  a  future  Emperor  of  Germany  in  his  family,  and 
with  the  pope  to  aid  him  in  his  assault  on  the  treasures  of  the 
English  Church,  he  began  a  course  of  oppression  against 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  which  revolted  from  his  cause, — the  only 
body  in  the  State  capable  of  counteracting  the  other  orders. 
Nobility,  Church,  and  people  were  now  joined  against  the 
most  contemptible  of  despots,  and  the  time  had  arrived  when 
power  was  to  be  lodged  in  worthier  hands. 
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§  10.  The  greatest  man  at  this  time  in  England  vras 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  married  the 
king's  sister.  In  right  of  his  foreign  birth — for  he  was  the 
son  of  the  ferocious  Simon  de  Montfort  who  had  exterminated 
the  Albigenses  with  fire  and  sword — ^theking  had  treated  him 
with  greater  kindness  -than  any  of  the  English  nobles,  and 
loaded  him  with  wealth  and  power.  But  Simon  very  soon  saw 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  national  feelings  of  the  people 
among  whom  his  life  was  to  be  spent.  He  became  more 
English  than  any  of  the  barons,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  home  party  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners.  To  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  Henry  gave  him  the  government  of 
Guienne,  and  when  complaints  were  forwarded  against  him, 
caught  at  them  with  eagerness,  and  Simon  came  hurrying  to 
court.  Henry  in  wrath  and  insolence  called  the  great  earl 
a  traitor,  and  the  blood  of  the  warrior  was  roused.  **  If  it 
were  not  for  your  kingly  office,"  he  said,  "  I  would  make  you 
rue  this  insult/*  aud  left  the  hall.  There  were  uneasy  re- 
conciliations and  fresh  dissensions  between  the  brothers-in-law 
for  several  years ;  but  on  the  11th  of  June,  1258,  the  struggle 
grew  more  important,  for  it  embraced  almost  all  orders  in  the 
State.  The  barons  met  at  Oxford,  aud  passed  certain  *'  Pro- 
visions," conveying  the  royal  authority  into  the  hands  of 
twenty-four  commissioners — twelve  chosen  by  the  baroas 
and  twelve  by  the  king — and  to  this  alteration  in  the  form 
of  government,  the  king  and  Prince  Edward,  now  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  gave  in  their  adhesion  on  oath.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  men's  minds  were  not  yet  ripe  for  so  consti- 
tutional a  form  as  a  Council  of  Regency.  The  rough  barons, 
who  considered  their  success  a  triumph  over  their  enemies, 
used  their  power  tyrannically.  They  expelled  the  foreign 
favourites  without  even  the  forms  of  law ;  they  did  not 
summon  **  four  knighits  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  freeholders*' 
from  each  county,  and  they  did  not  '*  hold  three  sessions  of 
a  Parliament  regularly  in  each  year,*'  as  had  been  settled  by 
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the  "  Provisions  of  Oxford."  The  Boyalists,  therefore,  took 
heart  once  more.  Henry  seemed  happy  he  had  another  oath 
to  break.  Edward,  as  if  to  break  up  the  confederacy,  sided 
alternately  with  Leicester  and  his  rival,  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester ;  and  the  nation  bf  gan  to  lose  all  expectation  of  refor- 
mation or  amendment  from  such  selfish  and  unprincipled 
partisans. 

§  11.  Henry  was  ready  with  his  usual  expedient,  and  pro- 
duced a  dispensation  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  signed 
and  sealed  by  his  holiness  the  pope.  Leicester  retired  from 
the  country  when  the  tide  of  loyalty  took  so  adverse  a  turn, 
and  the  fatuous  king  established  himself  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Edward  the  Prince  joined  his  father,  and  the  queen 
brought  all  the  weight  of  her  unpopularity  to  the  same 
cause.  "  Down  with  the  witch !"  cried  the  people,  as  she 
sailed  under  London  Bridge ;  "  drown  her !  **  and  threw 
stones  and  mud  into  the  boat.  Leicester  was  soon  at  the 
bead  of  a  new  confederacy,  and  in  the  various  scenes  and 
shiflings  of  this  most  obscure  and  undignified  drama  we  per- 
ceive no  hope  for  the  future  stability  of  the  kingdom,  unless 
some  fresh  element  of  power  comes  into  operation.  And 
this  was  about  to  be.  On  both  sides  the  mask  of  moderation 
was  thrown  off.  The  barons  were  declared  rebels,  and  the 
king  declared  a  tyrant.  London  tolled  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  barons*  city  followers  buckled  on  their 
quivers,  and  took  their  swords  in  hand.  The  north  collected 
its  warriors  in  support  of  the  crown;  Edward,  who  had 
hitherto  professed  a  regard  for  the  oaths  he  swore  at  Oxford, 
ranged  his  forces  openly  on  his  father's  side.  There  were 
sieges,  combats,  conflagrations,  and  rapine  all  over  the  land  ; 
and  at  last  the  two  armies  drew  near  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lewes,  in  Sussex. 

§  12.  A  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  May,  the 
first  important  one  between  purely  English  parties  that  ever 
was  fought  iu  England.     Other  fights  had  been  for  foreign 
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objects,  or  with  foreign  helps.  Here  there  were  English  on 
both  sides — an  unpopular  king  supported  bj  the  blessings  of 
the  pope  and  the  swords  of  the  nobles  who  were  personally  at 
feud  with  Leicester ;  and  Leicester,  supported  by  the  good- 
will both  of  Church  and  people,  and  the  adherents  of  all  the 
barons  who  were  alarmed  at  the  despotic  power  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  strange,  in  that  age  of  priestly  domination,  to  see  the 
slender  influence  of  the  papal  authority  in  the  land.  The 
barons  were  excommunicated,  and  their  followers  condemned 
as  sacrilegious  heretics ;  but  the  native  clergy  and  the  masses 
of  the  people  took  no  notice  of  those  furious  denunciations. 
Simon  was  the  theme  of  many  ballads  among  the  peasantry, 
and  of  many  prayers  among  the  priests.  Great,  therefore, 
was  the  rejoicing  in  little  hamlets  and  snugly  embowered 
convents  when  the  mighty  news  was  spread  that  Lewes  had 
seen  a  total  defeat  of  the  royal  and  papal  party ;  that  by  a 
treaty,  which  is  called  the  '*  Mise  of  Lewes,'*  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  and  Edward  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  Leicester,  and 
at  last  some  bounds  placed  by  an  irresistible  authority  to  the 
wrongs  they  had  suffered  so  long. 

§  13.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  remarkable  at  this  time  as 
the  reliance  placed  by  Leicester  on  the  people  at  large.  When 
the  queen,  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent,  collected  a  fleet 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  troops  she  had  raised  in  her 
husband's  aid,  Leicester  summoned  the  whole  array  of  the 
armed  yeomen  of  the  land,  and  trusted  no  longer  to  the 
feudal  chieftainship  of  the  lords.  He  embarked  in  a  fleet 
himself,  leaving  the  country  to  be  guarded  by  the  "archers 
good."  He  blockaded  the  enemy  in  their  harbours,  and  on 
his  return  took  the  step  whicli  altered  the  march  of  our 
history  for  all  succeeding  time,  by  introducing  the  principle 
of  representation  in  the  "  towns,  cities,  and  Cinque  Ports," 
where  wealth  and  intelligence  had  so  imperceptibly  been 
accumulating.  He  issued  writs  in  the  king's  name  to  the 
richer  of  the  boroughs,  to  "elect  two  good  and  substan- 
tial burgesses  "  to  attend  to  their  interests  in  Parliament, 
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and  two  knights  at  the  same  time  were  chosen  for    each 
county. 

Though  Leicester's  primary  object  was  probably  to 
strengthen  his  party  in  the  deliberations  of  the  assemblage 
by  an  increase  of  the  popular  influence,  as  opposed  to  the  more 
aristocratic  leanings  of  the  barons  and  great  feudatories  who  sat 
in  the  same  hall,  such  a  mine  of  wealth  was  discovered  in  the 
votes  of  money  which  those  free-handed  citizens  passed  in  sup- 
port of  any  favourite  object,  that  henceforth  their  presence 
in  the  English  Parliament  has  never  been  dispensed  with. 
We  shall  see  what  various  fortunes  the  representation  of  our 
country  passed  through ;  but  this  we  shall  see  in  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  its  career,  that  the  power  of  the  purse 
was  also  the  power  of  improvement,  and  that  the  supply  of 
the  king's  exchequer  was  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  nation's  rights.  We  have  not  only  fought  for 
every  advance  in  our  political  condition,  but  paid  in  hard  cash 
for  every  concession  of  the  king.  A  nation  of  shopkeepers 
perhaps  values  its  liberties  the  more  that  they  have  been 
secured  to  it  by  regular  bargain  and  sale. 

The  first  English  Parliament,  constituted  as  at  present, 
met  on  the  28th  of  January,  1265.  There  were  lords  by 
writ  of  summons,  bishops  as  spiritual  peers,  knights  of  the 
shire,  and  members  for  the  boroughs;  and  the  trials  and 
struggles  of  six  hundred  years  have  done  little  more  than  ex- 
pand the  system,  by  the  introduction  of  new  constituencies,  so 
as  to  widen  the  basis  of  our  representative  government  in 
proportion  to  our  population  and  wealth.  But  the  future 
results  of  this  great  innovation  were  not  dreamt  of  by  the 
persons  who  introduced  it.  Prince  Edward,  whose  vigorous 
character  became  developed  amid  the  contests  of  a  civil  war, 
looked  ill-pleased  on  the  Parliament,  and  while  held  in  what 
is  called  free  custody,  entered  into  plots  to  overthrow 
Leicester's  authority.  Gloucester  was  ready,  and  Clare,  and 
a  number  of  others  who  were  excluded  from  power. 

§  14.  One  day  in  Whitsun-week  Edward  was  out  on  horse- 
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back  with  some  of  his  attendants,  who  acted  also  as  his 
guard.  He  offered  a  prize  for  the  swiftest  horse  amidst  his 
retinue,  and  the  course  liegan  when  the  high-mettled  racers 
were  on  their  homeward  way,  panting  and  blowing  from 
fatigue.  The  prince  sprang  lightly  to  the  saddle  of  a  fresh 
steed,  and,  waving  his  hand  in  derision,  galloped  off  to  whei% 
his  confederates  were  waiting.  Leicester  started  up  from  his 
royal  revels  at  Keuilwortb,  and  once  more  took  the  field. 
But  the  tide  of  victory  had  turned,  for  genius  had  gone  to 
the  other  side.  The  earl  was  not  well  seconded  by  his  son, 
with  whom  he  had  left  a  large  force,  and  Edward  manoeuvred 
so  as  to  prevent  a  junction  between  them.  By  a  fortunate 
rush  he  took  the  young  De  Montfort  prisoner,  with  all 
his  baggage  and  treasure.  Hoisting  the  pennons  of  the 
captive  knights,  and  displaying  the  great  banner  of  De  Mont- 
fort, he  deceived  the  army  of  Leicester,  and  surrounded  it 
near  Evesham,  on  the  Avon.  The  military  eye  of  Leicester 
wa9  not  long  deceived.  He  perceived  a  new  hand  was  guiding 
the  motions  of  the  advancing  host,  and  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord 
have  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  our  bodies  are  Prince  £dward*s!** 
Some  strangely  romantic  incidents  are  recorded  of  the  battle 
that  ensued.  Henry,  the  king,  was  mounted  by  the  barons 
on  a  war-horse,  and  led  into  the  light.  In  the  confusion  of 
the  charge  he  was  overthrown,  and  on  the  eve  of  being  killed  ; 
but  lifting  up  the  visor  which  concealed  his  features,  he  said, 
"  Hold !  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester.*'  Edward  was  within 
hearing  of  his  father's  voice,  and  dashed  forward  to  protect 
him.  He  conducted  the  old  man  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
returned  to  the  field,  where  he  found  the  most  relentless 
slaughter  carried  on  on  both  sides.  Leicester  made  one 
attempt  to  stay  the  strife,  and  called  out  to  the  enemy,  "  Da 
you  give  quarter?" — "No:  not  to  traitors  like  you!"  was 
the  reply ;  and  the  old  warrior  seeing  his  son  slain  and  his 
friends  cut  down  around  him,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
died  sword  in  hand  in  the  tliickcst  of  the  press.     This  was 
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the  decisive  battle  of  Evesham,  which  restored  the  king  to 
freedom,  and  gave  first  evidence  of  the  conduct  and  energy  of 
Edward  I.,  4th  August,  1265. 

Simon  de  Moutfort  had  so  endeared  himself  to  the  Church 
and  people,  that  they  endeavoured  to  reward  him  for  his 
patriotic  endeavours  by  looking  on  him  as  a  saint.  Miracles 
were  reported  as  happening  at  his  intercession,  and  pil- 
grimages began  to  the  field  where  he  fell.  Ho  was  popularly 
talked  of  as  Simon  the  Ilighteous,  and  the  dead  earl  was 
not  unlikely  to  be  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  king 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  lifetime.  In  the  next  parlia- 
ment accordingly  his  miracles  were  repealed  by  statute,  and 
any  man  foolishly  believing  in  his  saintship  was  severely 
punished.  But  a  great  -council,  held  at  Ken il worth  in  the 
following  year,  showed  a  wiser  spirit  in  other  respects.  It 
re-enacted  all  the  great  charters,  secured  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  and  limited  the  royal  vengeance  upon  the  persons 
late  in  rebellion  to  a  fine,  at  the  utmost,  of  seven  years'  rent, 
instead  of  total  confiscation.  This  is  called  the  Dictum,  or 
Edict  of  Kenil worth,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
its  moderation  produced  a  peace.  The  \-d»t  of  the  malcontents, 
who  had  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  surrendered  to  Prince 
Edward  on  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  guaranteed  by 
the  "  Dictum ;"  and  after  a  riotous  resistance,  in  which  they 
plundered  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  the  Londoners  at  last 
submitted,  and  the  civil  war  was  concluded  by  a  solemn  par- 
liament at  Marlborough,  where  honourable  terms  for  both 
parties  were  finally  arranged. 

§  15.  To  show  how  entirely  re-established  was  the  ordinary 
course  of  law,  the  prince,  and  Edmund,  his  brother,  with 
many  a  baron  bold,  yielded  to  the  preachings  of  an  apostolic 
legate  in  the  following  year,  and  devoted  their  swords  to  the 
extermination  of  the  Moslem.  There  might  be  reasons  for 
this  resolve  which  did  not  meet  the  public  eye.  The  friendship 
of  the  Church  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  heir  of  a  feeble 
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and  petulant  monarch,  who  had  alienated  the  affection  of  all 
orders  in  the  State.  A  march  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  pilgrim's 
cross  upon  his  hreast,  might  be  a  counter  move  to  the  eccle- 
siastical popularity  of  De  Montfort.  A  living  crusader  might 
be  more  venerated  by  priests  and  people  than  a  saint  of  their 
own  making  who  had  died  fighting  against  his  anointed 
king.  And  if  this  was  the  policy  the  step  was  successful. 
He  reached  Tunis,  to  which  the  piety  of  the  French  king, 
Louis  IX.  (justly  commemorated  no  less  in  history  than  in 
hagiology  as  Saint  Louis,)  had  conducted  the  Christian  force, 
just  in  time  to  witness  his  chivalrous  deeds  and  noble  death-bed; 
and  while  all  France  was  in  mourning  for  the  best  of  her 
kings  and  proudest  of  her  nobility,  Edward  continued  his 
course  up  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  let  the  dreadful  English 
battle-cry  be  heard  once  more,  which  had  terrified  the  Ma- 
hommedans  in  the  days  of  Richard  I.  Henry  meantime  pur- 
sued his  obscure  career.  Weak,  and  yet  obdtirate  to  the  last, 
he  awakened  as  much  contempt  as  hatred  ;  yet  though  he 
oppressed  where  he  was  able,  and  deceived  wherever  he  could, 
was  false  to  his  friends  and  neglectful  of  his  duties,  there  was 
the  great  name  of  the  young  conqueror  of  Nazareth  and 
deliverer  of  the  Holy  Land  to  guard  and  aggrandize  the 
English  throne.  Edward's  victories  in  Palestine  stilled  many 
a  murmur  on  the  English  shores. 

§  16.  And  the  murmurs  were  deep  if  not  loud.  The  land 
was  oppressed  with  the  expenses  of  useless  wars  waged  for 
uonational  objects,  and  had  not  even  the  gilding  of  triumph 
to  reconcile  it  to  its  losses.  Scotland  irritated,  Wales  in 
nominal  subjection,  Ireland  unremunerative,  Sicily  lost,  and 
the  Empire  vanished — these  were  the  results  of  enormous 
subsidies  and  inglorious  campaigns.  The  prospect,  therefore, 
of  the  reign  of  a  sovereign  who  knew  how  to  conqiwr  and 
rule,  brought  comfort  to  all  parties  in  the  State.  The 
nobles,  the  Church,  and  the  people  were  combined  for  the 
first  time  by  common  interest  against  the  exactions  of  the 
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pope  and  the  king.  Eome  was  enriched,  by  the  forced  tributes 
of  the  clergy,  with  more  than  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and 
Henry  ruthlessly  gleaned  the  few  sheaves  left  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  legate.  Even  the  nickname  "  Longshanks"  was  a  sign 
of  Edward's  national  favour  ;  for  it  had  a  kind,  familiar  sound, 
which  contrasted  with  the  Norman  "  Courthose,"  or  "  Beau- 
clerc"  of  a  former  time.  The  language  had  become  thoroughly 
English  in  the  interval,  and  the  people  looked  forward  to  as 
thoroughly  English  a  king.  But  when  at  length  the  dis- 
honoured crown  fell  from  the  feeble  brows  of  Henry,  and  the 
heralds  proclaimed  the  accession  of  Edward,  men  were  divided 
in  their  opinions  as  to  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him  save  that  a  fanatical  Mussulman  had 
tried  to  poniard  him  near  Acre  in  June,  and  that  he  had  sailed 
in  the  following  month  for  Italy.  England  was  in  this  uneasy 
state  of  expectation  and  uncertainty  when  the  year  1272  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  preparations,  in  many  a  castle  and 
many  a  strong  walled  borough,  were  doubtless  made  to  be 
ready  for  either  event. 
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Charta  and  the  forest  charter, 
wliich  raises  up  a  conspiracy 
against  him. 

The  king's  rigorous  exactions 
from  the  Jews. 

Prince  Richard.  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, and  some  of  the  nobility, 
depart  for  the  crusade  (the 
sixth). 


A.D. 

1289. 
1258. 
1258. 
1262. 


1264. 


12G5. 
1270. 
1272. 


Birth  of  the  king's  eldest  son, 
afterwards  Edward  1. 

Magna  Charta  solemnly  con- 
firmed. 

Parliament  of  Oxford,  which  is 
known  as  the  Mad  Parliament. 

War  between  the  king  and  his 
barons.  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  chosen  general  of 
the  barons*  forces.  The  king 
everywhere  defeated. 

Battle  of  Lewes,  and  capture  of 
the  king. 

Earl  Montfort  calls  a  parlia- 
ment at  Winchester,  to  which 
knights  and  burgesses  were 
first  summoned. 

Earl  Montfort  defeated  at 
Evesham,  and  slain. 

Prince  Edward  enters  on  the 
crunade  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Death  of  King  Henry  111. 


6 
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CHAPTEH  V. 

EDWAED    I.     (lONOSHANKS). 
A.D.  1272  TO  A.D.  1307 

COKTElfPOBART    BOVEREIGKS. 

Frakce.— Philip  III.  (the  Hardy) ;  Philip  IV.  (the  Fair). 

ScoTLAKD. — John  Baliol ;  Bobert  I.  (Bruce). 

Popes. — Gregory  X. ;  Innocent  V. ;  Adrian  V. ;  Yicedominus ; 
John  XX. ;  Nicholas  111. ;  Martin  IV. ;  Uonorius  IV. ;  Nicho- 
las IV. ;  Celestine  V, ;  Boniface  VIII. ;  Benedict  XI. ;  Cle- 
ment V.  (at  Avignon). 


§  1.  Accession  of  Edward  I.  Betrospect  of  the  preceding  reigns. — 
§  2.  Edward's  victorious  tournament  with  the  Count  of  Chalons  at 
Paris. — §  3.  His  invasion  and  conquest  of  Wales.  Llewellyn  Prince 
of  Wales.  His  death. — §  4.  Edward  quells  his  rebellious  vassals  of 
Gascony. — §  5.  Disputes  in  Scotland  reBpe<;ting  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  and  their  origin.  The  maiden  of  Norway ;  her  death. 
Award  of  Edward  in  favour  of  Baliol. — §  6  Dissatisfaction  of  the 
Scottish  lords  at  the  abject  submission  of  Baliol  to  Edward*s  domi- 
nation.— §  7.  English  possessions  in  France.  Edward  is  insultingly 
summoned  by  the  French  monarch  to  answer  complaints  before  his 
peers  at  Pans.  Conquest  of  Scotland. — §  8.  Sir  William  Wallace, 
the  hero  of  Scotland,  raises  the  standard  of  revolt.  His  successful 
career.  Appointed  "  Guardian  of  the  kingdom  and  commander  of 
the  armies.  — §  9.  Contests  in  France.  Difficulties,  foreign  and 
domestic,  by  which  Edward  is  surrounded.  Taxes  refused  without 
the  assent  of  Parliament.  Peace  with  France. — §  10.  Edwaixl's 
invasion  of  Scotland,  and  his  devastating  career.  His  contests  with 
his  peers  and  parliamentary  representatives.  Betrayal  and  savage 
execution  of  Wallace.  His  high  character. — §  11.  Earl  Corny n 
defeats  the  English  army.  Edward's  expedition  into  Scotland,  and 
his  sanguinary  career.  Insurrection  of  Robert  Bruce ;  he  stabs  Elarl 
Comyn.  Is  crowned  as  Robert  I.  of  Scotland. — §  12.  Edward 
makes  immense  preparations  for  invading  Scotland.  Successes  of 
Bruce.    Indignant  rage  of  Edward.     His  death. 

§  1.  Edward  was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  strong  in  body 
and  expert  in  all  knightly  exercises,  the  greatest  warrior  of 
his  time,  and  distinguished  not  less  for  political  skill  than 
military  courage.     After  the  feeble  reigns  of  his  father  and 
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grandfather,  the  Rery  blood  of  the  Plantagenet  seemed  to  nin 
in  its  old  channels.  Eichard  might  have  been  owner  of  his 
Bword,  and  Henry  TI.  of  his  strength  of  will.  His  regard- 
lessness  of  life,  furiousness  of  temper,  energy  of  exertion,  and 
loYe  of  power  might  have  characterized  the  founder  of  the 
Norman  race.  Yet  the  position  of  England  was  so  greatly 
changed,  that  the  personal  qualities  of  its  ruler  were  not  of 
such  paramount  impoii^ance  as  at  an  earlier  date.  It  was  a 
constitutional  country,  governed  by  certain  laws,  strengthened 
by  charters,  garrisoned,  as  it  were,  in  the  name  of  freedom  by 
municipal  corporations,  and  regulated  in  its  expenditure  and 
taxation  by  the  public  voice,  expressed  in  parliament  assem- 
bled. The  idea  of  a  limited  monarchy  was  complete  in  all 
its  parts ;  but  unfortunately  men  at  that  time  were  not  to  be 
restrained  by  so  unsubstantial  a  thing  as  an  idea  from  stretch- 
ing their  authority  as  far  as  it  would  go ;  and  bold  and 
unscrupulous  rulers  like  Edward,  while  acknowledging  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  State  as  binding  upon  others,  and 
even  upon  themselves,  relied  for  a  justification  of  their 
most  illegal  actiou<^  on  the  revived  fiction  of  a  dark  and  unde- 
fined power  called  the  prerogative.  This  certainty  of  escape 
from  the  effects  of  their  own  concessions,  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  were  always  so  ready  to  ratify  an 
ancient  charter,  or  abrogate  a  tyrannical  enactment.  The 
gratified  parliament  paid  for  the  concession  or  the  repeal,  and 
the  king  performed  the  same  acts  again,  not  by  any  authority 
conveyed  to  him  by  a  law,  but  by  virtue  of  some  inherent 
faculty  inseparable  from  his  office.  The  present  maxim,  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  was  exactly  reversed  in  Edward^s 
mind,  for  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  unless  he  could  do 
as  much  wrong  as  he  chose  he  was  not  a  king  at  all, 

§  2.  Edward  had  taken  so  many  of  the  wilder  spirits  of  the 
time — the  supporters  of  Leicester  and  lovers  of  war  for  its  own 
sake — in  his  train  to  Palestine,  that  he  had  little  cause  to  fear 
for  the  quiet  of  England  in  his  absence  after  his  father's 

82 
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death.  He  took  the  precaution  to  order  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London  to  cast  any  suspicious  persons  within  their 
jurisdiction  into  prison,  and  continued  his  stay  in  France,  cabal- 
ling, fighting,  and  feasting,  as  the  manner  of  those  times  was. 
He  accepted  a  challenge  from  the  Count  of  Chalons  to  meet 
him  in  a  peaceful  tournament.  He  attended  with  a  thousand 
knights  and  soldiers  to  be  witnesses  of  the  joust.  Chalons 
came  on  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  when  Edward  perceived 
that  he  had  brought  twice  the  number  of  spectators  of  his 
prowess,  and  all  armed  and  mounted,  he  suspected  treason, 
and  instantly  both  sides  took  off  the  blunting-guards  of  their 
spears,  and  proceeded  to  deadly  combat.  Chalons  relying  on 
his  bodily  strength,  closed  with  the  English  king,  and  grasped 
him  round  the  neck.  Edward  in  a  moment  made  his  charger 
jump  aside,  and  the  encumbered  count  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  He  offered  his  sword  to  the  conqueror,  and  cried  for 
quarter ;  but  the  Flantagenet  signed  to  a  common  soldier  to 
receive  the  sword,  and  thus  inflicted  irreparable  disgrace  upon 
the  knightly  name.  The  bloody  lists  were  left  in  triumphant 
possession  of  the  English,  and  Edward,  having  shown  that 
he  had  not  degenerated  from  the  day  of  his  earlier  fame,  re- 
turned to  his  expectant  kingdom,  and  was  solemnly  crowned 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  19th  of  August,  1274. 

§  3.  Not  long  had  he  been  seated  on  his  uncontested 
throne  before  he  cast  his  eyes  to  the  westward,  and  deter- 
mined on  the  conquest  of  Wales.  The  relations  between  that 
Principality  and  England  up  to  this  time  had  been  doubtful 
and  undefined.  Foreign  and  even  hostile  as  regarded  the 
feelings  of  the  population,  it  was  looked  on  as  a  dependency 
of  the  English  crown,  by  reason  of  the  feudal  homage  paid  by 
tljc  greater  number  of  the  native  chiefs.  Many  of  the  Anglo- 
Xormans  had  invaded  the  country,  and  established  their 
dominion  by  force  of  arms  and  the  erection  of  strong-walled 
castles.  They  were  nobles  of  England  and  great  proprietors 
of  Wales ;  but  the  peasantry,  the  original  gentry,  and  here- 
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ditary  princes  were  strongly  national  still.  They  spoke 
Welsh,  and  feasted  their  revenge  with  the  boastful  prophecies 
of  their  bards,  who  foretold  their  triumphant  restoration  to 
the  old  British  soil.  The  authority,  therefore,  of  the  English 
settlers  was  limited  to  the  small  territory  where  their  garri- 
sons were  placed.  The  Welsh  hated  them  as  tyrannical  in- 
vaders, and  they  hated  the  Welsh  as  a  discontented  and 
inferior  race. 

Several  of  the  native  chiefbains  had  weakened  the  patriotic 
cause  by  mixing  themselves  up  in  the  disputes  of  the  English 
factions.  Llewellyn,  the  prince,  who  derived  his  independent 
authority  in  an  unbroken  line  from  one  of  the  oldest  ances- 
tries in  Europe,  had  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  was  still  betrothed  to  his  daughter,  the 
beautiful  Elinor  de  Montfort.  In  the  absence  of  any  law  to 
enforce  the  obedience  of  the  Welsh  ruler,  Edward  had  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  forward  a  claim  of  paramount  superiority 
over  the  whole  realm  of  Wales;  for  the  predecessor  of 
Llewellyn  had  done  homage  for  certain  of  his  lands  to  his 
predecessors  on  the  English  throne,  and  accordingly  all  Eng- 
land was  called  to  arms  to  subdue  a  refractory  vassal,  and 
eomplete  the  conquest  which  had  been  left  imperfect,  not 
only  by  William  the  Bastard  and  the  Normans,  but  by  Hengist 
and  the  Saxon  bands,  and  by  the  great  Eomans  themselve^^. 
An  unconquered  land,  as  the  minstrels  sang  to  their  harps, 
without  taking  into  consideration  that  a  sterile  territory 
with  brawling  sti*eams  tumbling  through  rocky  defiles,  and 
inhabited  by  a  poor  and  half-savage  people,  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered not  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering.  But  Wales 
was  now  discovered  to  have  rich  valleys  enclosed  between  lU 
sheltering  hills,  and  colonies  of  Flemings  and  other  foreigners 
who  turned  the  rough  wool  of  the  country  into  valuable  ex- 
ports ;  and  streams  which  watered  large  levels  of  grassy  soil, 
and  harbours  which  led  by  the  easiest  course  to  the  new  de- 
pendency of  Ireland,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  western 
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sea.  These  were  excellent  reasons  in  the  eyes  of  Edward  for 
pushing  his  refractory  vassal  into  rebellion,  in  order  to  gain 
the  legal  forfeiture  of  his  laud. 

Llewellyn  sent  to  France  for  his  affianced  bride,  and  she 
embarked  with  her  brother  Almeric  for  the  port  of  Bristol. 
But  a  fiercer  wooer  encountered  her  in  the  Channel.  An 
English  ship  took  the  hapless  <:hildren  of  the  great  De  Mont- 
fort  prisoners ;  and  although  Llewellyn  offered  a  ransom,  and 
public  feeling  was  outraged  by  this  unchivalrous  treatment  of 
an  unoffending  maiden,  the  politic  king  was  inexorable ;  and 
while  the  Welsh  prince  was  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  poured 
his  forces  into  the  disputed  country.  By  the  co-operation  of 
a  fleet  which  cut  off  supplies,  and  the  treachery  of  rival  chiefs, 
including  Prince  David,  the  brother  of  Llewellyn,  he  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  unprepared  Welshman  to  a  surrender  on  terms 
which  stripped  him  of  all  his  possessions  except  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  and  gave  to  bis  impoverished  arms  the  bride  whom 
he  had  wooed  and  won  in  the  happier  days  of  his  almost 
regal  rule. 

These  things  were  not  forgotten  on  either  side.  The  fiery 
genius  of  the  Welsh  burst  forth  in  prophecy  and  song. 
Llewellyn  and  his  brother  became  reconciled  by  a  community 
of  degradation.  Anglo-Normans  sneered  at  their  language 
and  manners,  and  even  their  dress,  and  the  sword  was  drawn 
with  a  determination  on  both  sides  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
tiie  contest  between  the  races.  But  what  could  courage  and 
patriotism  do  against  suits  of  strong  armour  and  thousands  of 
mounted  men  t  The  quick  mountaineers  made  forays  hither 
and  thither ;  castles  were  surprised  by  the  rapidity  of  attack, 
and  proud  barons,  who  had  never  coalesced  with  their  tenants 
or  neighbours,  were  driven  across  the  marches;  but  the 
mighty  torrent  of  disciplined  and  exasperated  soldiers  still 
poured  on.  Edward,  in  spite  of  the  often  confirmed  charters 
and  his  professions  of  moderation,  imposed  a  forced  loan  upon 
Church  and  State,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  all  his  lords 
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and  vassals.  Great  roads  were  thrown  open  in  the  woods  as 
far  up  as  Snowdon  ;  and  to  meet  the  guerilla  warfare  of  the 
natives,  levies  were  brought  over  from  Gascony,  where  the 
hills  were  as  steep  and  the  torrents  as  rapid  as  in  the  wilds 
of  Aberfrau.  Mailed  warriors  to  ride  down  a  regular  force, 
and  men  of  the  Pyrenees  to  watch  the  light-footed  bands  of 
the  scattered  partisans,  made  both  species  of  resistance  hope- 
less to  the  weaker  power.  Temporary  success, — such  as  that 
achieved  at  the  Menai  Strait,  where  the  advancing  tide  unex- 
pectedly overwhelmed  many  knights  and  gentlemen,  while  the 
Welsh  prevented  their  escape  by  guarding  the  outlets  on 
either  side;  or  that  other  greater  triumph  where  Edward 
himself  was  forced  to  fly  for  safety  to  one  of  his  castles, — 
these  and  several  other  incidents  of  the  same  kind  had  no 
eifect  on  the  inevitable  result  of  the  war.  Llewellyn,  the 
brave  and  injured  prince,  was  seized  by  surprise,  if  not  hj 
treachery,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  His  head  was  bar- 
barously cut  off,  and  sent  to  Edward,  and  Edward  sent  it  on 
to  London,  to  be  crowned  in  derision  with  a  willow  crown, 
and  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower. 

David  also,  who  had  redeemed  his  first  apostasy  by 
patriotic  courage  worthy  of  his  place  and  lineage,  was  be- 
trayed by  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  carried,  to  gloat  the 
king's  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  his  miseries,  to  Shrewsbury. 
The  Welsh  prince  was  condemned  as  a  traitor  to  the  English 
king — the  Welsh  warrior  as  a  murderer,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
put  certain  knights  to  death  in  the  storming  of  Hawarden 
Castle ;  and  for  these  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  he  was 
dragged  by  a  horse  to  the  place  of  execution,  hanged  and 
disembowelled,  and  his  limbs  sent  to  be  hung  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  and  this  henceforth  was  con- 
sidered the  mode  of  death  incurred  by  the  crime  of  treason^ 
a  mode,  with  all  its  atrocities  and  shameless  cruelties,  which 
has  only  been  repealed  in  our  own  time. 

The  report  propagated  by  the  vengeful  malice  of  the  con- 
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quered  race,  that  Edward  murdered  all  their  bards  in  cold 
blood,  is  not  now  credited.  That  he  was  anxious  to  spare 
their  lives  we  need  not  believe,  for  they  were  an  organized 
body,  offering  by  their  songs  and  poems  as  powerful  an  oppo- 
sition to  his  plans  as  the  swords  of  their  countrymen ;  but  the 
falsehood  of  the  accusation  is  proved  by  the  existence  of 
innumerable  writings  of  the  bards  immediately  and  long  after 
the  date  of  the  sujjposed  slaughter ;  and  though  they  were  of 
course  filled  with  the  wildest  breathings  of  national  enmity, 
we  perceive  how  lucky  it  is  for  Edward's  fame  that  the  libels 
of  his  living  enemies  are  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  he  did 
not  put  them  to  death.  It  was,  indeed,  contrary  to  his  policy 
to  irritate  a  nation  which  he  felt  he  had  subdued.  Being  now 
his  own,  he  had  no  farther  interest  in  doing  it  harm.  He 
tried  to  soothe  them  with  the  harmless  joke  of  presenting  to 
them  his  son  Edward,  who  was  bom  at  Carnarvon,  as  a  prince, 
a  native  of  Wales,  who  could  speak  Welsh  as  well  as  any 
other  tongue — the  fact  being  that  this  premature  scholar  was 
a  baby  of  a  few  weeks  old.  He  farther  tried  to  win  over  the 
population  by  the  encouragement  of  commerce.  He  granted 
franchises  to  several  of  the  towns,  and,  like  many  other 
tyrants  we  have  heard  of,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  was 
very  good-natured  as  long  as  he  had  everything  his  own  way. 

§  4.  Having  fmished  the  Welsh  war,  he  went  over  to 
France,  and  quelled  the  vassals  of  Gascony,  who  had  swerved 
from  their  obedience  during  the  English  troubles ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  he  returned  once  more  to  his  island  home ; 
for  a  greater  prize  than  Wales  was  within  his  reach,  and  his 
ambitious  dream  of  converting  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  into  one  united  monarchy  was  on  the  point  of  being 
realized. 

§  5.  The  story  begins,  like  a  romance,  with  the  birth  of  a 
princess  of  Norway,  of  the  name  of  Margaret,  in  the  year 
1283.  For  a  short  time  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  unim- 
portant event ;  for  no  national  interests  were  apparently  con- 
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cerned  with  the  life  or  death  of  so  obscure  a  child.     Her 
mother,  the  Queen  of  Norway,  was  alive,  and  might  have  sons 
to  carry  on  the  succession ;  her  grandfather,  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  was  alive,  and  qnly  forty  years  of  age ;  and  his 
son,  the  prince  of  Scotland,  was  alive,  and  happily  married  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders ;   so  the  little  Margaret 
seemed  to  be  doomed  to  a  nameless  fate.     But  in  one  fatal 
year  her  mother,  the  Queen  of  Norway,  and  her  uncle,  the 
Prince  of  Scotland,  were  carried  off  by  death ;  and  the  be- 
reaved grandfather,  the  gallant  and  good  Alexander,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  States,  and  settled  the  crown  on  the  orphan 
princess  beyond  the  sea,  who  was  now  the  sole   represen- 
tative of  his  house.     The  assembly  was  held  in  Scone,  and 
all  the  lords,  and  bishops,  and  freeholders  of  the  kingdom 
swore  fidelity   and  allegiance    to  the  maiden  of  Norway, 
failing  the  king  and  his  issue  male.     While  this  obligation 
was  merely  contingent,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  not  dis; 
turbed.     A  farther  guarantee  of  repose  was  given  by  tlie 
marriage  of  the  king  himself  in  the  succeeding  year  (1285), 
and  Scotland  was  never  more  prosperous  and  secure.    All  of  a 
sadden  this  quiet  was  overthrown,  and  the  maiden  of  Norway 
became  the  most  prominent  personage  of  the  time.   Alexander 
mistook  his  way  in  the  dark  on  the  coast  of  Fifeshire,  and 
leapt  his  horse  over  a  precipice  on  to  the  shore,  and  was 
killed  (1286). 

The  nobles  were  now  astonished  at  the  deed  they  had  done 
in  accepting  the  succession  of  a  female.  Such  a  thing  had 
never  occurred  before  in  that  wild  land  of  strong  passions  and 
furious  chiefs.  Even  in  England,  which  was  more  under  the 
dominion  of  settled  law,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  unite 
the  banners  of  so  many  mailed  warriors  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Empress  Matilda ;  and  if  there  had  been  in  Scotland  a 
Stephen,  and  only  one — a  man  full  grown,  and  related,  how- 
ever distantly,  to  the  crown, — the  same  thing  would  have 
occurred  as  at  the  death  of  Henry  I.  Matters,  indeed,  were  far 
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more  diBtasteful  in  this  case  than  in  the  other ;  for  the  female 
was  an  infant  and  a  foreigner ;  she  had  no  near  relative  t^)  take 
her  part,  her  next  of  kin  being  in  fact  the  dark  impersonation 
of  selfishness  and  ambition  who  sat  on  the  English  throne. 
The  grandmother  of  the  hapless  heiress  had  been  Margaret  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  and  sister  of  Edward. 
Eric,  the  Norwegian  father,  and  Edward,  the  English  uncle, 
came  to  an  arrangement  about  the  disposal  of  the  child.  She 
was  to  be  sent  either  to  Scotland,  if  it  was  quiet  enough  to 
ensure  her  safety,  or  to  England,  till  that  state  of  affairs  took 
place.  Nothing  was  said,  in  the  treaty  between  the  kings, 
about  the  marriage  of  an  infant  of  six  years  old ;  but  by  way 
of  being  ready  for  anything  that  might  occur,  Edward  had 
privately  procured  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  enabling  his 
son  Edward  to  marry  his  cousin,  the  maiden  of  Norway,  with 
a  kingdom  for  her  dower. 

Next  year,  accordingly,  he  came  forward  authoritatively 
and  claimed  the  young  queen's  hand  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
A  marriage  treaty  was  concluded  at  Salisbury  between  Eric 
and  Edward,  in  which  Scotland  was  recognised  as  "  free,  ab- 
solute, and  independent,*'  and  the  factions  which  already  were 
rife  in  the  land  were  stilled  for  a  time  in  expectation  of  the 
royal  bride.  She  was  to  leave  Norway  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
contract  was  signed ;  but  the  fatality  which  pursued  the  line 
of  Wilh'am  the  Lion  continued  still.  The  maiden  of  Norway 
landed  on  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  and  died  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  voyage ;  and  when  this  was  noised  abroad, 
there  was  no  further  restraint  on  the  bitterness  of  party 
strife.  A  race  of  meanness  and  subserviency  was  run  by  the 
chief  competitors  for  the  crown.  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings 
— all  three  Normans  in  descent,  and  liegemen  of  the  English 
king — ^placed  everything  in  his  hands.  His  first  proceeding 
was  to  lead  a  great  army  to  the  Tweed  to  make  his  judgment 
respected,  whatever  it  might  be.  His  next  was  to  extort  a 
letter  from  all  the  contending  lords,  acknowledging  his  feudal 
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supremacy  over  tlie  whole  of  Scotland,  to  give  a  colour  of 
right  to  his  award  as  "  Lord  Paramount  arranging  the  quarrels 
of  his  vassals."  After  these  preliminaries  he  appointed  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  which  decided  in  favour  of  John  Baliol ; 
and  on  the  30th  November,  1292,  the  English  monarch  sen- 
tenced the  successful  candidate  to  sit  on  the  degraded  throne. 

When  we  perceive  how  nearly  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
was  effected  by  the  projected  marriage  of  the  maiden  of 
Norway,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
the  two  countries  were  not  spared  the  three  hundred  years  of 
enmity  and  suffering  which  elapsed  till  the  junction  was 
effected.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  way  of  consolation  for  the 
griefs  and  hatreds  of  so  many  generations,  that  the  strife  was 
productive  of  great  virtues  upon  either  side,  and  that  even 
the  animosity  gave  rise  to  a  strongly-defined  feeling  of 
nationality  which  has  strengthened  the  character  of  both  the 
peoples. 

Another  advantage  of  the  continued  separation  is  inge- 
niously found  by  some  people  in  the  respect  with  which  the 
reconciled  antagonists  entered  upon  the  alliance  from  which 
such  happy  effects  have  flowed.  The  struggle,  they  tell  us, 
is  transferred  to  other  fields,  but  carried  on  with  the  same 
defined  nationality  as  the  Bannockburns  and  Floddens  of  a 
former  time.  The  authors,  thinkers,  discoverers  of  the  one 
nation  maintain  a  glorious  combat  with  the  intellectual  cham- 
pions of  the  other.  And  if  to  this  strongly-marked  separation 
we  are  indeed  indebted  for  the  unmatched  national  por- 
traitures of  Scott,  and  the  equally  unmatched  songs  of 
Bums — if  the  long  agony  from  Edward  to  James  lefb  at  last 
two  generous  rivals,  and  not  on  one  side  a  triumphant 
mistress  and  on  the  other  a  discontented  subordinate — we  may 
see  another  proof  of  how  apparent  evils  turn  out,  in  wiser 
guidance  than  ours,  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  parties 
concerned.  Yet  it  is  sad  to  go  back  from  the  contemplation 
of  our  existing  condition  to  the  dark   fields  of  blood  and 
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treachery  which  are  spread  out  before  us  in  the  dismal  period 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  describe. 

§  6.  A  series  of  insults  inflicted  on  the  patient  spirit  of 
Baliol  awakened  the  indignation  of  the  Scottish  peers.  They 
saw  their  king  summoned  to  defend  his  conduct  at  West- 
minster as  if  he  had  been  a  common  holder  under  the  crown ; 
they  saw  also  that  the  supposed  offences  of  the  phantom 
monarch  were  visited  in  a  very  substantial  manner  by  the 
seizure  of  great  estates  and  strong  castles  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  crown :  so  that  Edward  was  always  sure  to  be  right. 
If  Baliol  obeyed,  he  acted  as  his  lieutenant ;  if  he  resisted, 
he  seized  the  property  of  somebody  else.  But  when  the 
castles  and  towns  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh  were 
claimed  by  the  English  king  for  some  defalcation  of  their 
nominal  ruler,  the  lords  and  gentleipen  of  Scotland  would 
«ubmit  no  longer.  They  appointed  a  council  of  earls,  bishops, 
and  barons  to  manage  public  affairs,  and  commenced  the 
alliance  with  France,  which,  through  all  the  alternations  of 
Scottish  fortunes  during  the  separate  existence  of  the  kingdoms, 
was  looked  on  as  the  only  protection  by  the  country  against 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  its  southern  neighbour.  But  the 
politic  attempt  to  maintain  their  independence  by  treaties 
which  readjusted  the  balance  of  power,  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  former  rude  violence  of  the  Scottish  leaders.  It 
brought  them  into  civilizing  contact  with  nations  more 
polishcHl  than  themselves,  and  from  this  period  we  must  date 
the  practice  which  lasted  all  through  the  English  wars  with 
France,  of  never  allowing  Scotland  to  continue  neutral  when 
the  two  larger  countries  were  engaged.  In  this  way  the 
weaker  State,  though  unequal  to  conquer,  or  perhaps,  unas- 
sisted, to  resist  either  of  the  others,  was  constituted  a  sort 
of  umpire  between  them.  If  England  secured  for  awhile  the 
quiescence  of  her  neighbour,  she  triumphed  over  her  foreign 
foe.  If  France  re-awakened  the  hatred  of  England  on  the 
north  of  the  Tweed,  the  English  were  distracted  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  continental  war. 
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§  7.  The  possessions  of  the  English  crown  in  France  were 
now  limited  to  Aquitaine  and  Guienne.  Normandy  and  the 
other  States  derived  from  descent  or  conquest  had  been  for- 
mally ceded  to  the  native  suzerain,  and  Edward  was  too  busy 
with  Wales  and  Scotland  to  make  any  efforts  to  regain  his 
old  inheritance.  But  Philip  the  Fair,  the  French  monarch, 
was  a  full  match  for  Edward  in  policy  and  war.  Whatever 
insult  he  saw  the  Plantagenet  heap  on  Baliol,  he  tried  to 
retort  on  the  presumptuous  king,  who,  though  wearing  the 
English  crown,  was  still  but  a  vassal  of  France.  He  sum- 
moned him  to  answer  complaints  before  his  peers  in  Paris,  as 
the  Scottish  liegeman  had  been  summoned  to  London ;  and 
so  delighted  were  the  Scottish  council  with  this  conduct,  that 
the  preamble  of  the  act  of  alliance  contains  a  statement,  "  that 
the  Scottish,  king  is  grievously  offended  at  the  undutiful 
behaviour  of  Edward  to  the  King  of  France ;"  and  the  war 
was  begun  by  an  incursion  of  forty  thousand  men  into  the 
county  of  Cumberland.  But  the  sword  of  Evesham  and 
Nazareth  had  not  lost  its  edge.  Edward  came  down  upon 
the  invaders  with  a  great  array,  and  ere  they  could  recover 
from  a  repulse  at  Carlisle  drove  a  great  body  of  them  into 
Berwick,  and  besieged  them  by  sea  and  land.  When  the 
assault  at  last  was  given,  Edward  was  the  first  to  leap  the 
ditch,  and  led  the  angry  lines.  Nothing  was  spared.  For 
two  days  the  fury  of  the  conquerors  raged  against  the  town ; 
and  when  quiet  was  at  last  restored,  it  was  found  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  entire  destruction  of  every  inhabitant.  Pouring 
his  forces  across  the  stream,  he  besieged  and  took  Dunbar. 
Roxburgh,  Dumbarton,  and  Jedburgh  received  English  gar- 
risons ;  and,  last  scene  of  all,  which  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  end  this  strange  eventful  history,  John  Baliol 
appeared  before  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  penitential  garb, 
with  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  confessed  his  faults  towards  his 
great  lord  and  master,  Edward,  and  laid  the  homage  of  the 
kingdom,  lords,  and  people  at  his  royal  feet.  No  one  raised 
a  voice  against  this  deed.     Edward  sent  off  to  England  the 
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sacred  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  kings  had  1>een  crowned 
from  time  immemorial,  in  token  that  the  Scottish  royalty 
had  been  overthrown,  regulated  the  offices  of  the  kingdom, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  hereditary  and  settled  heir,  and  showed 
the  only  symptom  of  insecurity  by  placing  English  officers 
in  command  of  all  the  castles  in  the  south. 

§  8.  Sir  William  Wallace  came  forth  from  the  obscurity  of 
his  simple  station,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revoU.  Many 
of  the  nobles  were  at  first  attracted  to  the  cause,  and,  among 
others,  young  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  original 
competitor  for  the  crown,  hearing  of  the  heroic  gathering 
under  the  **  Knight  of  Elderslie,"  clashed  off  from  the  very 
shrine  of  a  Becket,  at  which  Edward  had  forced  him  to  swear 
to  be  his  faithful  liegeman,  and  praying  heaven  to  pardon  his 
perjury,  presented  himself  among  the  Scottish  levies,  and 
raised  the  national  hopes  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Wallace,  however,  was  but  a  commoner,  of  no  great  family, 
and  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  the  plumed  aristocracy 
but  the  greatest  genius  which  had  hitherto  appeared  in 
Scottish  war,  the  noblest  heart  that  ever  beat  in  a  patriotic 
bosom,  a  courage  that  ''no  cold  medium  knew,"  and  a  sword 
which  never  met  its  equal.  The  Scoto-Norman  chivalry 
declined  the  leadership  of  a  Renfrewshire  laird's  second  son, 
and  preferred  the  mastership  of  the  descendant  of  so  many 
kings.  Edward  again  received  the  slavish  submission  of  the 
nobles  and  prelates  of  Scotland.  Even  Bruce  repented  for 
awhile  of  his  ill-judged  disobedience,  and  nobody  was  left  to 
resist  the  united  forces  of  the  English  king  and  the  Scottish 
peerage  but  William  Wallace  and  the  Scottish  people.  Crossing 
the  Forth,  the  liberators  took  Brechin,  Forfar,  and  Montrose. 
While  engaged  in  besieging  Dundee,  Wallace  heard  that  a 
great  English  army  was  advancing  upon  Stirling.  Hurrying 
along  the  winding  shore  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Scottish 
rivers,  he  arrived  in  time  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  upon  the 
enemy  while  they  were  confusedly  marching  over  the  bridge. 
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Cressingbam,  the  English  treasurer,  was  killed.  Surrey — a 
name  to  be  often-  repeated  in  these  early  wars — fled  without 
drawing  bit  to  Berwick.  The  flames  of  rejoicing  burst  out 
on  every  bill-top,  and  before  the  shouts  of  the  victory  bad 
well  died  away,  all  Scotland  was  up  in  arms.  Edinburgh  and 
the  other  great  fortresses  of  the  Lowlands  surrendered  to  the 
national  summons.  England  itself  was  not  safe;  for  the 
victorious  band  penetrated  across  the  Tweed,  and  only  retired 
when  their  provisions  failed.  Wallace  was  appointed  "  Guardian 
of  the  Kingdom  and  Commander  of  its  Armies"  in  a  solemn 
gathering  at  Forest  Kirk,  in  Selkirkshire.  And  though  in 
this  document  occurred  the  phrase  that  those  ofiices  were 
held  in  the  name  and  for  the  interest  of  King  John,  all  men 
felt  that  an  effective  leader  was  at  last  found,  and  that  the 
^independence  of  the  whole  land  was  secured. 

§  9.  Edward  heard  of  this  position  of  affairs  in  Scotland 
when  he  was  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  a  disastrous  cam- 
paign against  Philip  the  Fair  in  Flanders,  The  policy  which 
made  Scotland  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England  was  counter- 
balanced at  this  time  by  stirring  up  the  enmity  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  France.  Guy  of  Flanders  had  a  fair  and  '  mar- 
riageable daughter,  who  was  a  prize  for  kings.  Edward  and 
Philip  accordingly  entered  into  competition.  Edward  offered 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  Philip  seized  the  Count  and  Countess 
by  treachery,  and  locked  them  up  in  the  Louvre.  This  new 
method  of  wooing  an  heiress  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
parents  was  successful.  To  gain  their  own  liberty  they  sur- 
rendered the  coveted  maiden  into  the  charge  of  their  feudal 
chief,  and  Edward  took  the  field  to  recover  his  son's  bride, 
and  revenge  the  insult  thrown  on  his  good  friend  Guy. 
But  misfortunes  came  upon  him,  not  in  single  file,  but 
in  battalions.  First,  his  fleet,  composed  of  contingents  from 
different  ports,  quarrelled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Damme,  and 
Yarmouth  fought  against  Deal  and  Dover  as  if  they  had 
been  national  foes.  Next,  the  army  was  almost  as  tumultuous 
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and  disunited  as  the  fleet.  English  and  Flemings  quarrelled 
over  the  booty  of  Bruges  before  the  assault  began,  and  killed 
each  other  for  the  imaginary  wealth  which  they  never  saw. 
Chafed,  humiliated,  and  discomfited,  Edward  took  the  remains 
of  his  undisciplined  forces  into  Ghent  for  the  winter,  and 
there  heard  of  what  had  been  going  on  at  Stirling;  that 
Scotland  was  lost,  and  Wallace  at  the  head  of  a  united  and 
indomitable  people. 

Money  at  that  time,  as  ever  since,  was  the  main  sinew  of 
war      Edward  sent  over  an  order  for  a  tax  to  be  collected 
without  delay,  and  appointed  his  officers  to  receive  the  pro- 
ceeds.    It  was  something  like  the  fight  for  the  booty  of 
Bruges,  for  no  tax  was  gathered.     Hereford  and  Norfolk — 
the  Constable  and  Marshal  of  the  kingdom  —issued  orders,  in 
the.  name  of  the  nobles  of  England,  that  no  man  was  to  pay 
a  contribution  which  had  not  been  assessed  by  the  Parliament. 
France  was  gathering  another  army.      Flanders   was   dis- 
heartened and  disaffected :  Scotland  was  bristling  with  spears ; 
Edward's  weakness  was  England's  opportunity ;  and  there 
appeared  a  deputation  at  this  time  carrying  over  a  deed  all 
properly  engrossed,  containing  an  act  of  confirmation,  not  only 
of  the  two  great  charters  (Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of 
Forests),   but   of  the   still   more  important   statute  which 
declared  that  henceforth  ''  no  tallage  or  aid  should  be  levied 
without  the  assent  of  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
the   knights,   burgesses,   and   other   freemen  in  parliament 
assembled."     This,  which  is  called  the  statute  "  De  Tallagio 
non  concedendo,"   is  considered   a  still  higher  landmark  of 
English  freedom  than  any  of  the  charters,  as  it  expressly  con- 
veyed away  from  the  crown  the  power  of  raising  the  supplies. 
Edward  felt  the  effect  of  the  act  at  the  very  moment  of 
affixing  his  signature ;  but  he  relied  on  the  friendship  of  the 
pope  to  release  him  from  his  obligation — on  the  fickleness  of 
the  Enghsh  mind,  which  might  be  turned  away  from  so  harsh 
a  proceeding — on  the  still  immense  extent  of  his  feudal  pri- 
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▼ileges ;  and,  lastly  (as  proved  true),  that  the  "  Confirmation** 
itself  might  be  repealed  when  Parliament  was  in  better 
hamoor.  But  the  signature  was  formally  affixed  at  Ghent ; 
the  usual  price  was  paid  for  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
subsidy ;  he  patched  up  a  truce  with  Philip ;  and  the  face  of 
affairs  in  Scotland  immediately  changed. 

§  10.  With  a  great  force  of  mailed  knights  and  bowmen 
trained  in  the  Low  Country  wars,  Edward  came  on  like  a 
devouring  fire,  and  devastated  the  whole  country,  which  he 
(as  if  in  mockery)  called  his  own.  In  a  great  battle  at 
Falkirk  the  loose  levies  of  the  Scots  were  scattered  in  irre- 
trievable disorder.  Wallace  was  deserted  by  all  who  despaired 
of  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  the  English  king,  no  longer 
dispirited  as  he  had  been  at  Ghent,  appeared  at  Westminster, 
prepared  to  use  his  fame  and  increased  dominion  as  a  shield 
against  the  claims  of  his  exacting  parliament.  But  Humphrey 
de  Bohun  of  Hereford,  and  Roger  Bigod  of  Norfolk,  were  at 
their  posts  as  before,  and  insisted  on  a  personal  ratification  of 
the  non-concedendo  statute.  Edward  declined,  under  various 
pretexts ;  and  when  the  other  peera  and  prelates  joined  in 
the  request,  he  privately  slipped  out  of  London,  on  pretence  of 
its  air  not  agreeing  with  his  health.  When  he  was  driven  at 
last  to  extremity  by  the  perseverance  of  the  lords  and  repre- 
sentatives, he  granted  the  ratification  they  required,  but  added 
a  clause  reserving  "  the  right  of  his  crown,"  which  did  away 
with  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  act.  By  a  kind  of  appeal 
which  was  not  uncommon,  he  carried  the  disputed  question 
before  a  great  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  London.  While  the 
early  clauses  were  read,  the  shouts  of  applause  were  only 
mingled  with  exclamations  of  thankfulness  for  his  royal 
bounty ;  but  when  the  last  sentence  was  uttered,  and  the 
worthy  townsmen  saw  they  had  been  deceived,  there  were  un- 
mistakeable  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  commotion.  London  in 
rebellion  would  be  almost  worse  than  parliament  in  bad 
humour,  and  seeing  no  further  refuge  either  in  subterfuge  or 
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refusals,  he  went  in  solemn  state  to  a  new  parliament  which 
met  at  Easter,  and  omitting  the  last  proviso  gave  his  royal 
assent  in  all  the  forms ;  and  the  liberties  of  the  country  had 
one  barrier  more. 

Wallace  of  Scotland  could  no  longer  resist;  he  would 
not,  however,  submit.  Sinking  from  the  leader  of  a  nation 
into  a  captain  of  partisans,  he  kept  alive  the  courage  of  the 
common  people,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  only 
by  treachery  at  last.  Edward,  with  savage  exultation,  had 
him  executed  in  Smithfield  as  a  traitor  (though  the  intrepid 
prisoner  protested  against  the  name,  as  never  having  been  a 
subject),  and  fixed  his  limbs  on  the  gates  of  four  cities,  to  be 
a  warning  to  all  his  foes.  Yet  impartial  history  has  conse- 
crated the  name  of  Wallace  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  heroes, 
and,  in  spit^  of  harshnesses  and  occasional  cruelties  which, 
were  inseparable  from  the  spirit  of  the  time,  as  one  of  the 
purest  and  best  of  men.  Little  does  it  become  either  England 
or  Scotland  to  talk  lightly  of  the  merits  of  the  Knight  of 
Elderslie.  The  sound  of  his  name  inspired  the  smaller  country 
with  a  military  ardour  and  generous  disdain  of  slavery,  which 
gave  her  a  glory  altogether  incommensurate  with  her  extent 
or  riches,  and  his  activity  and  soldierly  skill,  by  opposing  a 
bulwark  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Edward,  prevented  the 
growth  of  a  monarchical  power  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed both  the  nations.  It  was  a  strange  condition  of 
affairs  when  the  English  monarch  gave  freedom  to  England 
as  the  price  of  being  enabled  to  enslave  her  neighbour,  and 
when  the  example  of  the  southern  parliament,  in  doling  out 
the  supplies  for  their  subjugation,  gave  a  lesson  in  constitu- 
tional government  to  the  emancipated  Scots. 

§  11.  Earl  Comyn  had  been  appointed  governor  on  the 
resignation  of  William,  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1299. 
The  name  of  Brifce  was  added  to  the  commission  of  regency 
by  the  love  of  the  Scottish  people,  but  the  bearer  of  it  was  at 
the  court  of  Edward  doing  homage  for  his  lands  in  Annandale» 
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and  comporting  himself  in  all  things  as  an  obedient  subject 
of  the  English  crown.  Corayn  fought  one  great  fight  at 
Rosslyn  (1303),  and  defeated  the  English  anny.  Stirling 
Castle  was  retaken  from  the  English  garrison,  and  another  of 
the  moves  took  place  upon  the  chess-board  of  national  interests 
which  seemed  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  immediate 
game.  For  the  success  of  Scotland  had  an  immense  effect  in 
Flanders.  "Let  me  punish  those  Flemings,  your  allies," 
said  Philip,  "  and  I  will  leave  you  to  exterminate  my  allies, 
the  Scots."  The  Flemings  had  defeated  the  chivalry  of 
France,  at  Courtrai,  as  Comyn  had  defeated  the  southern 
chiefs  at  Bosslyn.  The  bargain  was  agreed  to  at  once ;  Ed- 
ward deserted  the  men  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  Philip 
deserted  the  men  of  Roxburgh  and  Caerlaverock.  Gascony 
was  restored  to  the  English  king,  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  was 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Philip  the  Fair.  The 
|K)ntiff  had  offended  Edward  by  the  claim  he  advanced  to 
the  actual  possession  of  Scotland,  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  had  equally  offended  the  Frenchman  by  his  aiTogant 
claims  of  subsidies  from  France.  No  terms  were  kept  with 
either  Pope,  or  Fleming,  or  Scot.  The  poor  old  Boniface  was 
seized  at  Anagni  by  the  French  Guards,  and  struck  on  the  face 
by  a  degenerate  Roman  of  the  name  of  Colonna.  The  mob 
of  Flemings  were  pitilessly  ridden  down  by  all  the  knights 
and  nobles  whom  the  slaughter  of  Courtrai  had  spared ;  and 
Edward  dashed  once  more  with  disembarrassed  hands  across 
the  border,  and  published  his  fatherly  regard  for  the  land  he 
claimed  by  the  light  of  its  burning  towns.  Comyn  found 
resistance  hopeless,  and  even  submission  of  no  avail.  The 
deluge  of  wrath  went  on,  and  English  counsellors  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Westminster,  and  settle  the  government  of 
Scotland,  as  if  it  were  a  new  province  annexed  to  the  crown. 

Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Carrick  and  Earl  of  Annandale, 
secretly  brooded  over  the  downfall  of  his  country  and  his 
hopes  of  a  royal  throne.    Comyn  was  son-in-law  of  Baliol, 
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and  inherited  his  claims,  bo  that  there  could  he  no  co-opera- 
tion hetween  them,  but  Edward  played  upon  them  both.  He 
loaded  Bruce  with  favours,  but  watched  his  every  movement 
with  the  utmost  care.  When  Wallace  had  been  half  a  year 
dead,  and  Scotland  seemed  helpless  under  the  heel  of 
the  English  usurpation,  letters  from  Bruce's  enemies  were 
secretly  conveyed  to  Edward,  endeavouring  to  procure  his 
ruin.  Bruce  was  not  left  without  notice  of  these  machinations. 
The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  husband  of  Edward's  daughter, 
sent  him  a  purse  of  money  and  a  pair  of  spurs,  on  pretence 
that  he  had  borrowed  them  from  him  some  time  before. 
Bruce  looked  at  the  gifts  of  his  friend,  and  made  out  their 
meaning  at  once.  He  mounted  his  horse,  and  when  he 
reached  a  smith's  workshop  on  the  road,  took  the  precaution 
of  having  the  shoes  turned  the  wrong  way,  so  as  to  leave  a 
misleading  mark  in  the  snow,  and  finally  arrived  at  his  Castle 
of  Lochmaben,  and  invited  Comyn  to  an  interview  in  the 
Minorite  Church  at  Dumfries.  They  met ;  but  no  unanimity 
could  be  expected  between  rivals  for  a  throne,  even  though 
all  hope  of  a  throne  for  either  of  them  had  utterly  disappeared. 
They  broke  out  into  violent  altercation,  and  in  front  of  the 
high  altar  Bruce  drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  his  enemy. 
Hurrying  pale  and  breathless  out  of  the  desecrated  building, 
Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburu  and  Lindsay  of  Crawford  were 
struck  with  his  appearance,  and  asked  the  cause.  ^*  I  doubt 
I  have  slain  Comyn,"  he  rephed.  "  Doubt !"  said  Kirkpatrick, 
"  I'll  make  sicker  "  (sure)  ;  and  rushing  up  the  aisle,  passed 
his  sword  through  the  inanimate  body  of  the  Guardian,  which 
still  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  steps.  Little  horror  seems 
to  have  been  excited  either  among  laymen  or  clergy  by  this 
most  cruel  and  sacrilegious  act.  Bruce  summoned  his  friends 
— bishops  and  abbots  came  among  the  rest — ^and  ere  Comyn 
was  cold  in  his  grave,  his  murderer  passed  in  all  haste  to 
Scone,  was  crowned  under  the  old  roof  which  had  witnessed 
the  consecration  of  so  many  kings,  and  threw  down  the  g^unt- 
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let  to  Edward  of  England  in  the  name,  no  longer  of  Bruce 
of  Carrick  and  Annandale,  but  as  Eobert  I.  of  Scotland. 

§  12.  The  great  conqueror  was  perhaps  not  displeased  that 
the  long  struggle  was  now  placed  on  an  arbitrament  that  was 
sure  to  be  final.  He  summoned  the  whole  nobility  of  England 
to  meet  him  in  London,  feasted  them  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
and  having  knighted  his  son,  Prince  Edward,  and  upwards  of 
two  hundred  of  his  youthful  companions,  vowed  his  vow  upon 
the  peacock  (the  most  solemn  of  knightly  oaths),  that  he 
would  avenge  the  death  of  Comyn,  and  sent  the  new  chevaliers 
forth  to  flesh  their  maiden  swords  upon  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  recreant  Bruce.  He  made  them  promise  that 
if  he  died  before  the  campaign  began  they  would  carry  his 
body  into  the  field  against  his  enemies.  The  groans  of  his 
slaughtered  foes,  he  fancied,  would  "  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear 
of  death  ;"  and  by  slow  stages,  weak  in  person,  yet  breathing 
immortal  hate,  he  pursued  his  journey  in  a  litter.  His 
approach  was  sufficient  to  set  his  partisans  on  fire.  Thousands 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  and  Bruce  was  taught,  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  how  "  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown.*'  He  was  routed  at  Methuen,and  fled  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  North.  His  wife  and  daughter  were  seized,  and  sent 
prisoners  to  England.  Three  mounted  warriors  clad  in 
burnished  arms  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  the  fatal  fight, 
and  it  was  only  on  stripping  their  mail  that  the  stalwart 
soldiers  were  found  to  be  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  St. 
Andrew's,  and  the  Abbot  of  Scone.  Their  shaved  crowns 
compensated  for  their  steel  helmets,  and  their  lives  were 
spared.  All  hearts,  however,  were  moved  with  compassion 
when  the  young  and  gallant  Nigel  Bruce,  the  brother  of  the 
king,  was  dragged  from  his  castle  of  Kildrummie,  and  hanged 
at  Berwick.  The  gallows  was  busy  with  the  young  and  noble 
all  over  the  land.  Edward  waited  in  greedy  impatience  at 
Carlisle  for  the  news  of  what  was  going  on.  He  heard  of 
success  after  success,  and  yet  there  was  no  symptom  of  sub- 
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mission.  Bruce  appeared  at  short  intervals  from  his  different 
hiding-places,  and  kept  the  national  cause  alive.  His  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Alexander,  were  brought  prisoners  into  the 
presence  Qf  the  harsh  old  king,  at  Carlisle,  and  he  ordered  them 
to  the  fatal  tree.  Rage  increased  as  his  bodily  powers  de- 
cayed, and  he  was  stung  into  positive  madness  by  the  report 
of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  Bruce  over  his  lieutenant,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Loudon-hill.  Forcing  himself  from 
his  feick  bed,  he  appeared  in  the  saddle  once  more.  With  his 
horsc^s  head  to  the  north,  he  moved  onwards  as  fast  as  his 
failing  strength  allowed,  and  at  last,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  doomed  coast,  and  the  same  indomitable  anger  in  his 
heart  as  ever,  he  died  at  Burgh-on-t he-Sands,  a  small  fishing 
village,  six  miles  from  Carlisle,  and  left  the  completion  of  his 
vengeance  to  his  son* 

LANDMABES  OF  CHBOKOLOQT. 


A.D. 

1373. 

1274. 


1263. 
1284. 

1286-1 


1281. 


1393. 
1395. 
1306. 


Accession  of  Edward  I. 

Kinf(  Edward's  arrival  in  Eng- 
land on  bis  return  from  the 
Crusades. 

Conquest  of  Wales,  and  the 
death  of  Prince  Llewellyn. 

Edward  II.  bom  at  Carnarvon, 
and  styled  rrince  of  Wales. 

Death  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  great 
phi1o^opher. 

9.  The  Jews  are  all  seized,  and 
large  sums  of  money  ex- 
torted IVom  them ;  finally 
banished  the  kingdom,  to  the 
number  of  15,000. 

Fierce  disputes  in  Scotland  re- 
specting the  succes.xion  to  the 
crown  between  Bruce  and 
Baliol.  The  settlement  of  the 
question  referred  to  Kmg 
Edward. 

Edward  declares  John  Baliol 
King  of  Scotland. 

France  and  Scotland  at  war 
with  England. 

Edward  defeats  the  Scots,  takes 
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possession  of  Edinburgh,  and 
brings  the  King  of  Scots  pri- 
soner to  London. 

1397.  It  was  enacted  that  no  tax 
should  be  levied  without  the 
consentof  the  knights,  citixens, 
and  burgesses  assembled  in 
parliament. 

1399.  An  insurrection  in  Scotland 
under  Wallace.  The  king  ob- 
tains a  victory  at  Falkirk, 
when  40,000  Scots  were  killed 
on  the  spot. 

1805.  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  the  Scottish 
insurrection,  tried  by  the  laws 
of  England,  and  executed  as  a 
traitor. 

1306.  The    Scots    again    rebel,    and 

crown  Kobert  Bruce  King  of 
Scotland. 

1307.  Edward  assembles  a  vast  army 

at  Cariisle,  with  the  Intent  of 
destroying  the  Scotch  kingdom* 
—    Death  of  Edward  L 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EDWABB     THE      SECOITI). 
A.D.  1307  TO  A.D.  1327. 

GOlTTEMPOBilBT  S0VERBI0K8. 


France.— Philip  IV.  (the  Fair) ;  Ijoma  X.  (Hutin) ;   John  T. ; 
PhiUp  V.  (the  Long) ;  Charles  IV.  (the  Fair). 

Scotland. — Kobert  I.  (Brace). 

Popes. — Clement  V.  (at  Avignon) ;  John  XXL 


§  1.  AcceRsion  of  Edward  IL  His  despicable  character.  Dissatisfac- 
tion of  his  nobles.  Banishment  of  Piers  Gavestoii.  His  execution. 
— §  2.  Kenewal  of  the  war  with  Scotland.  Energy  and  activity  of 
Brace.  £dward*8  extensive  preparations.  Signal  defeat  of  the 
English  at  Bannockburn. — §  3.  Independence  of  Scotland.  The 
Scotch  pass  over  into  Ireland,  and  ravage  the  northern  borders  of 
Englanci. — §  4.  The  two  Spensers,  favourites  of  the  kin^.  Their 
banishment. — §  5.  Edward's  craelties  and  arbitrary  executions.  The 
Spensers  recalled.  Savage  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
His  character. — §  6.  National  indignation  against  Edward.  His 
treatment  of  the  aueen  ;  her  hatred  of  him,  and  her  attachment  to 
Mortimer.  Rebellion  of  the  nobles.  Flight  of  the  king. — §  7.  Exe- 
cution of  the  Spensers.  Deposition  of  Edward,  and  his  imprison- 
ment at  Eenilworth.  The  nobles  renounce  all  fealty,  and  his  son 
Edward  III.  is  crowned.    His  cruel  death. 

§  1.  Edwahd  or  Cabnarvok  began  his  reigii  with  every 
prospect  of  prosperity.  He  was  three-and-tweiity  years  of 
age,  had  distinguished  himself  by  personal  courage  in  the 
Scottish  wars,  and  married,  a  short  time  after  his  father's 
death,  the  princess  of  the  highest  birth  in  Europe,  the  most 
beautiful  also,  according  to  the  descriptions  of  her  admirers, 
the  famous  Isabella  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Fair.  But  the  queen  was  coldly  received,  and  despised  and 
bated  a  husband  whose  baseness  she  soon  discovered.     Not 
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less  embittered  against  hitn  were  the  knights  and  nobles,  who 
remembered  the  rough  simplicity  and  hard  fare  of  the  soldier- 
king.  There  were  none  but  mimics,  buffoons,  and  still  more 
disreputable  characters  admitted  to  the  Court.  In  a  fury  of 
wrath,  the  stout  old  warriors,  Warwick,  and  Surrey,  and 
Pembroke,  insisted  on  the  banishment  of  the  most  loathed  of 
the  foreign  parasites  to  whom  Edward  was  attached.  This 
was  Piers  Gaveston,  a  young  knight  of  Gascony,  at  whose 
name  all  honest  ears  were  offended.  The  king  consented  to 
his  banishment,  but  made  him  his  regal  representative  in 
Ireland.  Again  and  again  the  favourite  was  exiled,  and  the 
king  recalled  him.  At  last,  when  the  national  patience 
was  exhausted,  the  wretched  sycophant  was  led  from  War- 
wick Castle  to  Blacklow-hill,  a  small  rock  nearly  opposite 
Guy's  Cliff,  on  the  road  to  Kenilworth,  and  executed  there 
in  presence  of  the  scowling  array  of  his  enemies,  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  and  Hereford,  and  Arundel,  and  the  rest.  The 
chroniclers  tell  us  that  the  saucy  wit  of  the  infamous  adven- 
turer had  not  spared  the  highest  English  names.  Most  of 
the  leaders  were  indebted  to  him  for  nicknames  which  were 
far  from  complimentary,  such  as  "The  Old  Hog,"  "The 
Black  Dog,"  "  Joseph  the  Jew,"  or  "  The  Stage  Player." 
This  was  in  1312,  and  the  nation  knew  what  it  had  to 
expect. 

§  2.  First  it  had  to  expect  an  outburst  of  passionate  grief, 
and  then  a  sullen  gathering  up  of  malice  till  the  hour  of 
revenge  should  come ;  and  it  prepared  for  both.  The  nobles 
overawed  him  in  the  field,  though  no  actual  conflict  took 
place,'«nd  at  the  end  of  six  months  came  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation— pardon  for  their  deed  at  Blacklow-hill,  and  assis- 
tance to  the  king  in  the  Scottish  war.  For  all  this  time  the 
Scottish  war  had  never  entirely  died  out.  Bruce  had  become 
a  foremost  pupil  in  that  noble  school  of  adversity  and  personal 
endeavour  by  which  character  is  formed  and  strengthened. 
He  had  seen  the  lowest  point  of  his  fortunes,  just  before  the 
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death  of  Edward,  and  step  by  step  rose,  after  that  event,  till 
foreign  princes  recognised  him  as  king ;  and  even  the  pope  in< 
terfered  to  procure  an  armistice  between  the  nations.  When 
we  remember  how  dear  the  castle  was  to  the  knightly  bosom, 
and  what  ideas  of  gi*andeur  and  security  were  conveyed  by 
the  possession  of  keep  and  tower,  we  shall  look  with  more 
admiration  on  the  policy  which  led  Robert  Bruce  to  destroy 
those  monuments  of  feudal  power  the  moment  they  fell  into 
bis  hands.  The  English  established  themselves  in  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Douglases,  Comyns,  Moi*ays,  and  other  chiefs ; 
and  when  the  advancing  army  of  the  king  expelled  the  inter- 
lopers from  those  positions,  the  pitiless  order  wont  forth,  and 
wall  and  turret  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  Without 
those  points  of  defence  an  invader  in  Scotland  had  but  a  poor 
chance.  Every  hill  was  a  vantage  ground  for  attack  ;  towns 
and  villages  were  of  wood  and  thatch,  and  were  as  easily 
burnt  as  they  could  be  erected  again  when  the  enemy  re- 
tired. There  were  no  solid  buildings  in  which  to  store 
away  com  and  meat ;  and  one  by  one,  in  the  midst  of  battles, 
fire,  and  stiirvation,  the  fortresses  of  Scotland  were  recovered 
and  destroj'ed.  In  a  growing  inundation  the  maddened  popu- 
lation poured  onward  even  to  the  English  borders,  and  burst 
at  last  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  Edward  took  the  field, 
and  crossed  the  Tweed ;  but  the  castles  were  demolished,  the 
hamlets  burnt,  the  farms  desolate.  Bruce  was  far  in  the 
north  gathering  new  levies,  or  reducing  the  disaffected  districts 
of  Argyle;  and  the  English  army  retired  without  striking  a 
blow.  Bruce  increased  in  audacity  as  Edward  sank  in  repu- 
tation. He  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  conquered  the  Isle 
of  Man ;  Edinburgh  was  retaken  by  surprise,  and  Linlithgow 
by  the  old  stratagem  of  introducing  armed  men  concealed 
under  a  load  of  hay.  Merciless  slaughter  followed  the  capture 
of  any  fortified  place.  Chivalry  was  profuse  in  its  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  to  knights  and  earls,  but  knew  no  pity  for  the 
ordinary  soldiers  of  a  garrison. 
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The  only  place  of  importance  now  held  by  the  English  was 
Stirling  Castle.  We  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  appearance 
of  the  country  at  that  time  from  the  view  we  have  of  it  at 
the  present  day.  We  only  know  that  the  great  natural 
features  must  continue  the  same: — The  grand  precipitous 
rock  rising  from  the  level  through  which  the  Forth  pursues 
its  windings ;  the  noble  background  of  the  highland  hills ; 
and  the  graceful  outline  of  the  Ochil  range  upon  the  north. 
We  know  that  the  hand  of  man  has  altered  nearly  every 
other  component  of  the  scene.  The  river  which  now  pours 
its  chastened  waters  between  banks  of  pasture,  spread  in  law* 
less  freedom  over  all  the  plain.  There  must  have  been  an 
inland  sea  for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  the  present  channel, 
and  swampy  morasses  must  have  emerged  at  times  in  the  hot 
summer  where  the  rich  acres  of  the  carse  of  Falkirk  now 
gladden  the  eyes  of  the  agriculturist.  Thomas  de  Mowbray, 
the  English  governor,  saw  the  whole  of  the  practicable  ground 
below  him  possessed  by  his  Scottish  foes.  Bruce  had  seized 
all  the  towns  and  villages  within  sight  of  the  Abbey  Craig; 
and  late  in  1313  an  agreement  was  entered  into  that  if  the 
citadel  was  not  relieved  by  the  24tli  of  June  the  garrison 
would  yield  the  place. 

The  relief  was  only  a  tournament  on  the  grandest  scale. 
The  spears  were  to  have  sharp  points,  and  two  nations  were 
to  be  spectators  of  the  lists.  Bruce,  though  enraged  at  the 
treaty  which  had  been  entered  into  by  his  brother  Edward,  kept 
it  to  the  letter.  Stirling  was  left  unmolested,  and  men  were 
summoned  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  resist  the  English 
army.  Edward  himself  was  stirred  into  exertion  by  the  great* 
ness  of  the  occasion.  A  hundred  thousand  men  soon  waited 
his  command  at  Berwick ;  and  placing  himself  at  their  head  on 
the  11th  of  June,  he  kept  close  to  the  sea,  from  which  he 
received  supplies  carried  by  his  fleet ;  and  following  in  the 
same  manner  the  course  of  the  Forth,  was  seen  by  the  gar- 
rison and  the  besieging  army  at  the  same  time,  as  the  sun 
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shone  down  upon  the  steel  cuirasses  of  his  vanguard  of  armed 
cavaliers,  who  formed  the  select  portion  of  his  cavalry, 
amounting  to  forty  thousand  men.  To  meet  this  prodigious 
array,  Eobert  Bruce  had  forty  thousand  soldiers,  all  on  foot, 
but  they  were  inured  to  war,  and  had  fought  in  all  parts  of 
the  island,  from  Hexham  to  Aberdeen.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage, also,  of  position — in  the  absence  of  cannon,  which  would 
now  sweep  the  plain  from  the  castle  wall — for  they  occupied 
a  narrow  passage  between  a  marsh  and  the  brook  or  bum  of 
Bannock.  On  the  most  exposed  of  their  flanks  they  dug  con- 
cealed pits  for  the  reception  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  and  having 
made  all  their  dispositions  on  the  day  for  the  appointed 
combat,  the  24th  of  June,  they  waited  the  enemy's  attack. 
The  incidents  of  this  great  battle  are  well  known  : — Robert 
Bruce,  on  a  small  hackney,  was  assaulted  while  marshalling 
bis  lines  by  a  fierce  young  cavalier,  Henry  de  Bohun,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  inequality  of  horse  and  weapon,  slew  him  in  sight 
of  both  armies. 

This  was  considered  an  omen  on  both  nides,  and  the  Scots 
fought  with  the  assurance  of  success.  The  English  became 
confused  by  the  unmanageableness  of  so  great  a  number.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  prevented  more  than  half  of  them  from 
being  engaged,  and  the  archers  who  pointed  their  arrows  from 
a  distance  were  thrown  into  inextricable  disorder  by  a  sudden 
charge  under  Sir  Robert  Keith.  Yet  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  opposing  force  gave  the  English  courage  to  per- 
severe ;  till  suddenly  a  new  army  presented  itself  crowning 
the  summit  of  a  distant  hill,  and  a  panic  seized  the  assailants. 
The  army  consisted,  we  are  told,  only  of  the  sutlers  of  the 
camp  and  the  old  women  of  the  district,  in  their  red  cloaks  ; 
bat  they  were  as  effective  as  if  they  had  been  armed  men. 
When  the  lines  were  once  broken,  retreat  became  a  rout. 
Thousands  were  drowned  in  trying  to  cross  the  river.  Thou- 
sands more  were  slaughtered  by  the  axe  of  the  pursuers.  Two 
hundred  knights,  seven  hundred  esquires,  and  twcnty-sevea 
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barons  were  slain.  The  more  merciful  of  the  combatants  were 
enriched  with  the  payments  of  the  knights  and  gentlemen  they 
admitted  to  ransom.  -  While  this  great  struggle  was  still 
going  on,  the  English  king  was  led  out  of  the  confusion  bj 
the  brave  D* Argentine.  "  Come  with  me,"  said  Edward  to 
the  knight  who  held  his  bridle  rein.  But  D' Argentine  was 
not  of  such  yielding  stuff.  He  bowed  for  the  last  time  to  the 
son  of  his  old  roaster,  and  shouting  the  war-cry  of  his  family, 
rushed  back  into  the  thick  of  battle,  and  died.  Edward  plied 
whip  and  spur  till  he  reached  the  safety  of  Berwick  ;  and  the 
uneasy  lawlessness  and  savage  isolation  which  bear  in  history 
the  name  of  Scottish  independence  began. 

§  3.  The  Scots,  indeed,  by  this  time  were  a  nation  of 
fighting  men.  So  many  years  had  been  spent  in  preparing 
to  resist  their  invaders,  and  in  living  at  free  quarters  on  the 
possessions  of  their  foes,  that  they  found  it  impossible  all  at 
once  to  settle  down  to  the  spiritless  pursuits  of  agricultLU*e  or 
trade.  Edward  Bruce  led  a  body  of  them  to  Ireland,  and 
found  no  opposition  wherever  he  appeared.  The  spears  that 
had  pierced  the  English  lines  at  Bannockbum  became  so  ter- 
rible that  one  of  the  chroniclers  says,  a  hundred  English 
would  at  any  time  take  to  flight  at  the  sight  of  two  or  three 
armed  Scotsmen ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Irish  detachment 
marched  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Green  Isle  from 
north  to  south,  conquering  in  battles  all  the  summer,  and 
suffering  in  the  winter  from  the  complaint  they  were  too  well 
accustomed  to  at  home — hunger  and  fatigue.  Robert  went 
over  to  join  his  brother,  and  added  less  to  the  strength  of  the 
assailants  by  the  swords  he  took  with  him  than  to  their 
distress  by  the  additional  mouths  which  were  to  be  filled. 
However,  twenty  thousand  famished  Scotchmen  forced  their 
way  to  Ulster,  which  had  already  so  associated  itself  to  their 
cause  as  to  have  crowned  Edward  Bruce  its  king ;  but  when 
Kobert  crossed  over  to  Scotland,  his  brother  tried  one  battle 
more,  the  nineteenth  he  had  fought  in  the  three  years  of  his 
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occupation,  and  was  defeated  and  killed  near  Dundalk. 
Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  royal  crown  of  Ulster,  and 
the  remaining  Scots  were  glad  to  find  their  way  to  their  own 
land,  and  carry  their  arms  and  courage  to  the  service  of  their 
chosen  king. 

It  was  high  time  to  lea^e  so  barren  a  land  as  Ireland,  for 
there  were  forays  for  ever  going  on  into  the  fat  fields  on  the 
south  of  the  Tweed.  Randolph  and  Douglas,  placing  some 
oatmeal  in  a  small  bag  behind  the  saddle  of  each  of  their 
troopers,  had  the  audacity  to  make  a  dash  as  fai*  as  York,  and 
narrowly  missed  capturing  the  queen.  Continuing  the  war 
in  the  same  piratical  spirit  which  marked  all  their  operations, 
they  burned  and  devastated  the  Yoikshire  lands,  and  after  a 
fight  with  the  rapidly  raised  peasantry,  led  on  by  three 
hundred  priests  of  the  cathedral,  with  surplices  over  their 
jerkins,  who  died,  every  man  of  them,  in  that  strange  apparel, 
they  joyfully  re-entered  their  own  country  loaded  with  booty, 
and  proud  of  their  pitiless  achievements.  While  the  reputr.- 
tiou  of  this  '*  raid"  was  still  fresh,  and  also  of  the  repulse 
Edward  sustained  from  Berwick  at  the  same  time,  a  truce 
was  concluded  between  the  belligerents,  in  which  we  are  sur- 
prised to  see  that  Bobert,  who  had  been  crowned  at  Scone, 
and  had  scornfully  rejected  the  interference  of  the  pope  on 
the  ground  of  his  not  giving  him  the  royal  title,  was  con- 
tented to  put  his  name  to  the  treaty  as  Sir  Robert  de  Brus. 
He,  perhaps,  felt  that  with  a  lay  antagonist,  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  power  of  his  arm,  the  knightly  ''sir"  was  a  suffi- 
cient title  of  honour ;  and  it  assuredly  carried  more  weight,  as 
applied  to  its  heroic  bearer  in  Scotland,  than  the  highest  of 
earthly  denominations  in  the  person  of  the  English  Edward. 

§  4s,  Too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  too  incompetent  to 
select  an  honourable  support,  this  contemptible  prince  re- 
newed the  disgust  the  nation  had  felt  at  the  favouritism  of 
Fiers  Oaveston,  by  showing  an  equally  undisguised  attach- 
ment to  a  young  courtier  of  the  name  of  Hugh  de  Spenser. 
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All  the  wealth  of  the  royal  coffers  flowed  into  this  new 
channel.  The  Earldom  of  Glamorgan  and  the  command  of 
the  Welsh  marches  were  his  marriage  portion  with  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Gloucester,  whom  the  king 
forced  to  hecome  his  bride.  His  father  was  enriched  with 
vast  estates,  and  established  in  great  charges ;  and  in  a  short 
time  there  was  no  avenue  to  promotion  or  favour,  or  even 
justice,  except  through  the  hated  family  who  had  so  recently 
been  the  dependents,  and  almost  the  menials,  of  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster.  That  proud  noble,  who  was  a  cousin  of  the  king, 
could  submit  no  longer  to  the  insolence  of  the  father  and 
sou,  and  raising  as  many  of  the  peers  as  joined  in  his  views, 
he  besieged  the  Do  Spensers'  castle,  and  had  them  justly 
(though  inf(»inally)  banished  from  the  realm.  This  was  iu 
the  August  of  1321 ;  and  a  story  is  told,  in  proof  of  the  dis- 
credit into  which  the  king*s  power  had  fallen  at  this  time, 
that  the  queen  was  refused  admission  to  the  castle  of  Leeds 
in  Kent,  and  her  retinue  insulted  from  the  wall. 

§  5.  Edward  had  no  great  affection  for  his  wife,  but  a  very 
lofty  notion  of  his  own  dignity.  He  therefore  gathered  a 
few  men,  and  seized  Lord  Badlesmere,  the  owner  of  the  in- 
hospitable tower,  and  hung  him  at  his  own  gate.  He  availed 
himself  of  this  success  to  put  twelve  knights  of  Lancaster's 
faction  to  death,  and  was  farther  gratified  with  the  return  of 
the  De  Spensers  in  October.  Despair  added  vigour  to  the 
counsels  of  the  king  and  his  friends.  Lancaster  lost  the 
national  confidence  by  applying  for  the  assistance  of  the  Scots, 
for  already  the  hatred  of  foreigners  was  a  standing  law  of  the 
English  mind,  and  the  people  preferred  losing  in  a  quarrel 
among  themselves  to  being  successful  with  extraneous  help. 
A  battle  was  fought  at  Boroughbridge,  where  the  Earl  of 
Hereford  was  slain,  and  Thomas  of  Lancaster  taken  prisoner. 
And  now  came  the  hour  of  vengeance  for  Edward  and  the 
De  Spensers.  A  trial  was  held  at  Pontefract,  where  the  royal 
captive  was  of  course  condemned.    He  was  condemned  to  the 
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death  of  a  felon  and  a  traitor.  The  mob  were  encouraged  to 
outrage  and  insult  him  as  he  was  carried  on  a  barebacked 
pony  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  there,  along  with  four« 
teen  bannerets  and  an  equal  number  of  knights-bachelor,  he 
underwent  the  fatal  sentence. 

When  the  public  recovered  from  its  delusion,  and  re- 
membered the  course  of  this  good  man's  life,  and  the  attempts 
he  had  made  in  favour  of  the  national  liberties,  it  blamed 
itself  for  more  than  mere  acquiescence  in  an  illegal  execution. 
It  saw  all  his  actions  through  the  beautifying  mists  of  regret 
and  admiration,  and  considered  the  brave  old  man  a  saint  who 
had  only  been  a  patriot.  The  common  people  believed  that 
strange  cures  were  operated  at  his  death-place;  and  even 
Froissart,  the  historian  of  chivalry,  says :  '*  He  was  a  wise 
man,  and  a  holy ;  and  he  did  afterwards  many  fine  miracles 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  beheaded." 

§  6.  We  are  now  to  see  what  England  can  do  in  a  6t  of  virtuous 
remorse.  The  king,  when  he  saw  the  growing  indignation 
of  the  people,  made  peace  with  Scotland,  acknowledging  its 
independence ;  and  they  were  offended  at  the  pusillanimity  of 
a  man  who  persisted  in  misgoverning  his  own  country,  and 
did  not  persist  in  oppressing  another.  They  were  in  the 
dangerous  state  of  temper  when  nothing  can  soothe  their 
wrath.  They  pitied  the  unhappy  prisoners  of  Borough- 
bridge  whom  they  had  helped  to  take,  and  Roger  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  one  of  the  king's  enemies,  became  a  popular 
hero  from  the  courage  and  strangeness  of  his  escape  from  the 
Tower.  He  undermined  walls,  and  climbed  chimneys,  and 
let  himself  down  by  ropes,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
romance,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  in  France,  leaving  us 
only  to  surmise  that  his  keepers  were  not  very  devoted  to  the 
De  Spensers,  and  probably  considered  so  zealous  an  adherent  of 
Lancaster  a  fit  object  for  the  miraculous  assistance  of  the 
newly-made  saint.  But  the  fiery  indignation  of  the  publio 
burned  with  fiercer  flame  in  the  heart  of  Isabella,  the  injured 
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wife  of  the  detested  king.  All  the  Lancastrian  party  found 
their  way  to  Paris,  and  foremost  among  them  in  a  short  time 
was  the  still  beautiful  and  always  courageous  queen,  carrying 
with  her  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  proving  her  aversion  to  her 
husband  by  too  great  an.attachment  to  his  enemy,  the  young 
and  handsome  Mortimer. 

Animated  by  these  sentiments,  she  professed  to  be  the 
mediator  between  the  kings  of  France  and  England — ^being 
wife  of  one,  and  sister  of  the  other.  When  she  had  obtained 
the  necessary  powers,  she  submitted  to  many  things  on 
Edward's  behalf,  which  added  to  the  disgust  of  his  subjects. 
In  fulfilment  of  her  treaty  he  resigned  Pontliieu  and  Guienne 
.to  his  eldest  son,  who  did  homage  for  them  to  Philip.  But, 
not  knowing  what  more  she  might  yield,  he  bribed  the  French 
King,  the  pope,  and  cardinals  to  order  the  return  of  his  wife 
and  heir.  They  pocketed  the  money,  and  Philip  contented 
himself  with  sending  them  to  Hainault ; — a  fortunate  move  for 
all  concerned,  for  Philippa,the  heiress  of  the  land,  and  daughter 
of  William  of  Holland,  was  betrothed  to  Edward  of  Wales. 
The  death  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  was  becoming  rapidly 
avenged.  There  was  a  gathering  of  half  the  great  names  of 
England  round  the  queen  and  the  prince  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Bishops  and  abbots  supported  the  same  cause  at  home,  and 
at  last  an  expedition  landed  at  Orwell,  in  Suffolk.  It  was 
like  the  march  of  a  returning  conqueror.  All  along  the  road 
the  troops  sent  to  oppose  their  progress  tossed  their  caps  in 
the  air  when  they  came  within  sight  of  their  banners,  and 
shouted  for  the  prince  and  queen.  They  stopped  three  days 
in  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  received  the  adhesion 
of  numerous  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  of  the  two  brothers  of 
the  king,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk.  In  this  extremity, 
the  king  had  nowhere  to  look  for  aid.  The  general  remorse 
had  seized  on  London,  and  the  citizens  shut  their  gates  in  his 
face,  crying,  "  God  save  the  -king,**  but  adding  in  a  louder 
voice,  "  and  the  queen,  and  the  prince  V* 
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There  waa  nothing  further  to  be  hoi>ed,  and  the  dastard 
fled  from  the  city  he  had  disgraced.  He  clung  to  his 
favourite,  young  De  Spenser,  to  the  last,  and  embarked  with 
him  at  Bristol  to  go  to  Lundy  Isle,  or  Wales,  or  Ireland, 
or  France— anywhere,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  now  the  whole  of  his  people.  The  old  De  Spenser,  in 
t|ie  meantime,  tried  to  defend  himself  in  Bristol,  but  the 
townsmen  turned  their  arms  against  him.  When  he  was 
taken,  the  fiendish  nature  of  an  oppressed  population  was 
shown  in  the  vengeance  they  took  on  their  oppressor.  They 
heaped  every  indignity  on  the  body  of  their  foreign  tyrant, 
whose  eighty  years  of  life  neither  gave  him  protection  agamst 
their  wrath,  nor  had  diminished  his  own  passions  of  avarico 
and  ambition.  But  higher  objects  were  still  before  the  queen 
and  her  adherents.  Edward  was  reported  to  be  obscurely 
hiding  in  the  fastnesses  of  Wales.  A  fit  pursuer  was  fouml 
in  the  person  of  Henry,  the  brother  of  the  martyred  Earl 
of  Lancaster ;  and  the  avenger  of  blood  was  speedily  on  his 
track.  Young  De  Spenser  and  Baldock,  the  chancellor,  were 
delivered  to  their  enemies  by  their  own  attendants,  and 
Edward  was  now  left  alone. 

§  7.  The  queen  held  high  festival  at  Hereford,  and  the 
joys  of  the  feast  of  All  Saints  were  further  enhanced  by  the 
execution  of  the  hated  favourite  on  a  gallows  which,  with 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Haman,  was  fifty  feet  high. 
Baldock,  the  chancellor,  was  a  priest,  and  safe  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  civil  law,  but  he  died  in  prison  in  a  sus- 
piciously short  period  of  time.  The  greatest  was  behind. 
A  parliament  met  in  January  1327,  and  pronounced  the 
king's  deposition.  He  was  by  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  Eaii  of  Lancaster,  and  in  safe  custody  at  Kenilworth. 
The  sentence  of  his  dismissal  from  the  throne  was  received 
with  unanimous  approbation.  Gentle  and  humble,  noble  and 
serf,  were  tired  out  with  so  much  unmanly  weakness  and  so 
base  a  life.    A  deputation  of  certain  lords  and  bishops  went 
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to  liim  to  announce  what  had  been* done.  He  threw  himself 
on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  prelates,  and  thanked  them 
for  the  parliament's  leniency,  and  their  loyalty  to  his  son. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Commons  was  the  official  organ  of  making 
this  communication.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the 
Lord-Steward  broke  the  white  wand  of  his  office — as  is  done 
over  the  graves  of  kings — and  thenceforth  Edward  of  Car- 
narvon was  virtually  dead.  Edward  III.  was  formally  pro- 
claimed on  the  24th  of  Januarv,  and  on  the  29th  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Westminster,  though  only  in  his  four- 
teenth year. 

The  Castle  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  has  borne  the 
evil  fame  of  being  the  scene  of  the  deep  tragedy  which  fol- 
lowed the  dethronement  of  the  king.  For  five  hundred  years 
its  grey  walls  have  been  pointed  to  as  having  rung  with  the 
shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king ;  and  the  neighbouring  peasantry 
have  shuddered  as  they  fancied  strange  sounds  of  pain  and 
lamentation  were  occasionallv  audible  even  now.  The  un- 
happy  man  was  removed  from  Kenilworth,  and  immuml 
in  an  underground  dungeon  in  this  feudal  tower.  There  he 
was  kept  from  sleep  and  food  for  many  days,  and  finally  put 
to  a  dreadful  death,  which,  however,  left  no  outward  mark  of 
violence.  He  was  laid  in  state,  and  visited  by  many  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry;  and  the  dark  story  closes  with  his 
burial  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Gloucester,  unwept,  unho- 
noyred,  and  unsung,*  at  the  age  of  forty -three. 
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1316.  A  great  ftimine  and  sickness  in 
England,  which   lasted  three 
years. 


A.D. 

1317.  1*he    Salic    law   confirmed  in 

France. 
1322.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  defeated, 

and  barbarously  executed. 
1825.  Free    trade    by    treaty    with 

France. 
182t.  England  invaded  by  Isabella, 

Queen  of  Edward  II.,  and  her 

husband  deposed. 
1827.  The  k ing  impriMmed  in  Berkeley 

Castle,  and  cruelly  murdered. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

XDWABB      THE      THIBD. 
A.D.  1327  to  A.D.  1377. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGXB. 

Frafce.— Charles  IV.(the  Fair) ;  Philip VI.  (of  Valois) ;  John  II .; 
Charles  V.  (the  Wise). 

Scotland. — Robert  I.  (Bruce);  David  11.;  Edward  Baliol ; 
Robert  II.  (Stuart). 

Popes. — Peter  de  Corbario  fanti-pope);  Benedict  XII.;  Cle- 
ment VI. ;  Innocent  VI.;  Urban  V.  (all  at  Avignon);  Gre- 
gory XI.  (returned  to  Rome  in  1377.) 


§  1.  Accession  of  Edward  III.  During  his  minority  the  power  of  the 
State  usurped  by  the  (jueen  and  Mortimer.  Execution  of  the  Earl 
of  Kent. — §  2.  Mortimer  seized  as  a  traitor,  and  executed. — 
§3.  Ardent  qualities  of  Edward.  Cfaaracteristicsof  the  age.  Military 
tactics  changed. — §  4.  Contests  with  Scotland.  Edwara  Baliol. — 
§  5.  War  with  France. — §  6.  State  of  the  Low  Countries.  Their 
assistance  to  Edward. — §  7.  The  French  armaments. — §8.  The  Fief 
of  Brittany.  The  Low  Countries,  and  murder  of  Van  Arte  veldt. — 
§  9.  Edward  effects  a  landing  at  La  Hoeue.  Battle  of  Ci-ecy,  in 
which  the  French  are  worsted.  ITie  Scots  defeated  b^  Queen 
Philippa  at  Neville's  Cross,  and  King  David  taken  prisoner. — 
§10.  Siege  of  Calais.  Its  surrender.  Generous  conduct  of  Que^n 
Philippa  to  the  prisoners. — §  11.  Prosperous  career  of  the  English 
arms. — §  12.  A  great  pestilence. —§  13.  "Statute  of  Labourers." 
Salutary  laws  enacted. — §  14.  Position  of  the  English  in  France. 
Victory  over  the  Fipnch  at  Poictiers.  The  French  king  and  his 
son  taken  prisoners. — §15.  Courtesies  paid  to  them. — §  16.  Treaty 
of  Calais,  and  peace  concluded  with  France.  Civil  war  in  France. 
Invasion  of  France.  Peace  of  Bretigni. — §  17.  Charles  V.  of  France. 
— §  18.  Victories  over  the  Spaniards  gained  by  the  Black  Prince. 
— §  19.  War  with  France  renewed.  Death  of  the  Black  Prince. — 
§  20.  Alice  Perrers.  Troubles  of  the  king.  His  death  — §21.  Re- 
flections on  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

§  1.  A  BOY  of  fifteen  upon  the  throne,  and  all  the  power  of 
the  State  usurped  by  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  were 
temptations  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  Robert  Bruce.     He 
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made  an  inroad  into  England,  which  gave  Edward  the  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  personal  courage,  and  frightened 
Mortimer  into  agreeing  to  a  peace.  One  of  the  articles  was 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  David  Bruce,  then  in 
his  fifth  year,  with  the  Princess  Joanna  of  England,  then  in  her 
seventh,  and  about  the  same  time  Edward  himself  was  married 
to  Philippa  of  Hainault,  to  whom  he  had  been  several  years 
betrothed. 

Little  was  known  yet  of  what  mettle  the  young  king  was 
made — whether  he  was  selfish  and  irresolute  as  his  father,  or 
had  the  fieiy  blood  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  I.  In  this 
state  of  doubtfulness  his  mother  and  her  lover  grew  regardless 
of  appearances  in  all  their  actions.  They  accused  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  of  raising, 
or  rather  of  believing,  a  report  that  his  brother  of  Carnarvon 
had  not  been  buried  in  Gloucester  Abbey,  but  was  alive  in 
Corfe  Castle.  Letters  were  found  from  the  pope,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  forged,  encouraging  this  belief,  and 
Kent  was  tried  for  treason.  It  was  easier  to  pack  the  judg- 
ment seat  than  to  find  an  executioner,  and  the  condemned 
prince  was  kept  four  hours  upon  a  scaffold  at  Winchester  till 
a  headsman  could  be  found.  A  ruffian  under  sentence  of 
death  was  at  last  discovered,  who  struck  the  earl's  head  off 
with  an  axe,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  pardon  for  his  crimes, 
and  people  began  to  look  to  the  king  as  their  natural  pro- 
tector from  a  tyranny  which  soared  so  high. 

§  2.  Edward  apparently  took  no  heed  of  the  public  indig- 
nation. He  celebrated  the  birth  of  his  son,  afterwards  so 
well  known  as  the  Black  Prince,  and  held  a  tournament  in 
Cheapside,  where  the  youthful  father  (he  was  only  eighteen) 
distinguished  himself  by  his  knightly  prowess.  With  great 
appearance  of  cordiality  he  accompanied  his  mother  and 
Mortimer  to  Nottingham,  where  a  parliament  was  to  be  held. 
The  castle  was  occupied  by  the  royal  and  noble  personages  of 
the  court,  and  if  the  insane  ostentation  of  the  favourite 
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eclipsed  the  state  of  the  king,  Edward  felt  that  the  body- 
guard of  knights  and  yeomen  with  which  his  enemy  had  sur- 
rounded himself  were  for  deeper  purposes  than  show.  They 
were  so  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  employer,  that  no 
life  was  safe  within  reach  of  their  arms^,  he  was  therefore 
ostensibly  satisfied  with  everything  he  saw ;  but  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night  he  consulted  with  his  friend  Lord  Montacute, 
and  great  things  were  resolved.  Montacute  left  the  castle 
one  day,  and  Mortimer  and  the  queen  were  displeased.  Mor- 
timer even  accused  the  king  at  the  council-table  of  having 
despatched  him  on  a  hostile  mission,  which  Edward  denied 
on  the  faith  of  knighthood,  and  received  the  short  and  deci- 
sive contradiction  which  his  falsehood  deserved,  but  which 
his  knightly  honour  could  not  brook.  The  governor  of  Not- 
tingham was  gained  over,  and  opened  certain  secret  doors 
which  communicated  by  subterranean  passages  with  the  open 
country.  Edward  in  full  armour  waited  at  one  of  these 
portals,  and  admitted  Montacute  and  the  chosen  men  he  had 
gone  to  collect.  He  led  them  up  the  dark  stairs,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  corridor  heard  voices  in  earnest  talk :  it  was  Mortimer 
and  his  adherents,  who  were  consulting  what  was  to  be  done, 
for  they  felt  there  was  danger  coming.  Edward  burst, in 
upon  them  sword  in  hand  ;  two  of  the  councillors  were  slain, 
and  Mortimer  seized  with  no  gentle  grasp.  The  indignation 
of  the  king  was  roused  by  the  next  proceeding,  which  was  in- 
tended to  awak^  his  pity..  The  queen  sprang  firom  her  bed, 
and,  dishevelled  as  she  was,  clung  to  her  son's  arm,  beseech- 
ing him  to  let  her  favourite  go — "  To  spare  her  Mortimer,  her 
dearest  Mortimer."  From  that  moment  it  was  seen  there 
was  more  of  the  first  Edward  than  of  the  second  in  the  son 
of  Isabella.  There  was  no  relenting  in  those  terrible  eyes, 
and  the  "  gentle  Mortimer  "  was  immured  in  a  dungeon.  In 
a  few  days  he  was  summoned  before  a  parliament  at  West- 
minster, and  his  acts  were  so  notorious,  and  his  judges  so 
embittered,  that  they  condemned  him  to  death  without  par- 
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ticular  inquiry  into  the  items  of  his  crimes.  He  was  hanged 
like  a  common  felon  at  the  Elms  at  Tyburn.  His  guilty 
partner  was  hanishcd  to  her  manor-house  at  Risings,  with  a 
liberal  jointure,  and  lingered  twenty-seven  years  in  obscurity 
and  discontent.  So  England  breathed  again  from  the  disgrace 
and  degradation  of  so  contemptible  a  rule,  and  Edward  felt 
himself  indeed  a  king. 

§  3.  A  king  as  ambitious  as  Alexander,  as  brave  as  a 
Paladin  of  Eomance,  and  as  politic  as  Guiscard ;  this  was 
just  the  man  you  might  expect  to  trample  on  the  nation's 
liberties,  and  convert  his  legal  throne  into  a  despotism.  But 
many  things  had  occurred  of  late  years  to  prevent  this 
melancholy  consummation.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  benefi- 
cent and  progressive  reign,  and  that  by  the  very  qualities 
which  at  first  seemed  so  hostile  to  the  popular  cause.  His 
ambition  led  him  into  foreign  wars,  which  elevated  the  public 
spirit  of  his  subjects ;  his  bravery  made  him  unsuspicious  of 
the  advances  which  were  made  by  classes  hitherto  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  royal  power,  and  his  policy  led  him 
to  see  that  the  true  strength  of  kingdoms  lay  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  system  strictly 
called  feudalism  was  nearly  at  an  end;  for  lands  were  no 
longer  held  on  the  tenure  of  personal  service,  which  had  been 
commuted  for  a  payment  in  money ;  but  the  poetry  of  feudalism 
was  in  full  force,  and  gave  it  the  external  coating  of  grace 
and  beauty  which  is  known  as  "  chivalry."  This  was  a  vain 
attempt  to  reproduce  in  reality  the  fanciful  pictures  which 
unavailing  misery  and  regret  always  draw  of  the  past.  "  The 
good  old  times"  (which  people  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
celebrating  at  the  present  day),  were  represented  to  the  subjects 
of  Edward  by  the  condition  of  their  forefathers  a  hundred 
years  before.  All  the  pains  and  agonies  of  that  rugged 
period  were  forgotten  iu  the  discontent  excited  by  their  existing 
condition.  Their  proverbs  and  songs  related  to  a  time  of 
honesty,  peace,  mutual  kindness,  and  plenty — all  of  which,  by 
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implicatiou,  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  So  that  the  descri])- 
tions  we  read  of  the  Golden  Age  in  all  countries  and  languages 
we  must  consider  as  satirical  attacks  on  the  time  in  which 
they  appeared.  So  far  as  the  theoretical  "  chivalry"  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  a  protest  against  the  brutal  savagery 
of  previous  warfare,  we  may  hail  it  with  satisfaction ;  but  we 
must  deny  that  it  ever  existed  as  a  real  state  of  manners  and 
sentiment.  It  was  in  reality  the  epitaph  upon  the  grave  of 
knighthood,  and  as  true  as  epitaphs  generally  are. 

Knighthood,  or  armed  feudalism,  had  passed  away.  In 
1*302  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  in  Flanders,  in  which 
thousands  of  steel-clad  warriors  had  been  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  stout  burghers  of  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Tiie  battle  of 
Courtrai  was  the  first  instance  of  the  inefEcacy  of  armour, 
and  of  the  superiority  of  a  strong-limbed  infantry  to  a  heavy, 
lumbering  charge  of  overburthened  horse.  A  mounted  cavalier 
had  become  an  object  of  derision  to  a  light>armed  archer,  or 
possessor  of  an  eighteen-foot  spear.  The  waving  plume  and 
flashing  sword  of  the  unhappy  horseman  wrapped  up  in  his  iron 
panoply,  and  as  ungainly  and  awkward  (though  nearly  as 
safe),  as  a  turtle  in  its  shell,  were  received  with  shouts  of 
laughter  by  the  Low  Country  weavers  and  English  bowmen 
when  he  attempted  to  caracol  upon  his  broken-kneed  charger, 
jenveloped  from  ears  to  tail  in  a  coat  of  mail  which  it  could 
acarcely  carry.  And  when  a  thing  becomes  contemptible,  it 
is  time  for  it  to  retire.  Another  thing  incompatible  with 
feudalism,  or  even  with  chivalry,  was  the  general  diffusion  of 
wealth.  England  had  grown  very  rich,  in  spite  of  the 
troubles  of  the  last  reign.  Chroniclers  are  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  fertility  of  soil  and  stored-up  plenty  of  the  northern 
counties.  *'  Even  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,"  says  Froissart, 
"  did  not  raise  the  price  of  wine  and  com  ;"  and  to  the  famished 
inhabitantsof  the  border,  where  successive  destroyers  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  converting  Roxburghshire  and  the  Lowlands  as 
far  north  as  Edinburgh,  into  a  desert,  the  fields  of  Durham  and 
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Yorkshire  must  have  appeared  like  the  congregated  treasures 
of  the  whole  earth.  Kent  was  already  famous  for  its  freehold 
farms.  There  were  market  towns  all  over  England,  guarded 
by  royal  franchise,  at  which  fairs  were  held,  collecting  chapmen 
from  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  keeping  up  a  community  oi 
national  feeling.  On  market  days  also,  every  week,  the 
yeomen  bad  their  meetings  to  buy  and  sell.  They  assembled 
on  juries,  and  met  at  the  county  town  at  the  assizes ;  they 
had  the  spectacle  also  occasionally  of  a  great  earl  put  to  death, 
or  the  lord  of  half  a  county  despoiled  of  his  estate.  Thej 
had  not  unfrequently  a  baron  of  high  degree  in  the  pay  of 
the  burgh  they  belonged  to,  pledged  to  defend  its  peace  and 
privileges  with  sword  and  spear ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  jolly 
freeholder,  with  his  holding  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  his  horse, 
his  lance,  his  buff  jerkin,  and  quarter-staff,  was  not  a  man  to 
be  bullied  or  despised.  He  paid  his  taxes,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  became  of  the  money  ;  and  Edward  III.  soon 
established  an  excellent  relation  between  himself  and  the 
English  yeomen,  principally  by  very  bad  means  at  first,  but 
which  ended  in  creating  a  national  spirit  from  which  we  have 
incalculably  benefited  ever  since ;  for  it  was  obtained  by  re- 
quiring their  assistance  against  their  greedy,  grasping,  starv- 
ing, and  unpitying  neighbours,  the  Scotch,  and  their  boastful, 
outlandish,  queer-tongued,  foreign-looking  rivals,  the  French, 
Patriotism  consisted  as  much  in  hating  other  countries  as  in 
loving  their  own. 

§  4.  The  transactions  with  Scotland  may  be  condensed 
into  a  few  lines.  Edward's  sister  was  wife  of  David  Bmoe, 
and  thei  e  was  no  open  war  between  the  nations.  But  Edward 
Baliol,  a  eon  of  the  wretched  John,  made  claim  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  landed  in  Fife,  defeated  the  royal  army,  and  was 
crowned  at  Scone — all  in  the  space  of  seven  weeks.  The 
Scots  seemed  disinclined  to  resist  the  intrusive  king,  who  had 
received  the  underhand  assistance  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  might  have  submitted  to  a  change  of  dynasty  as  preferable 
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to  a  foreign  war.  But  in  October  appeared  a  solemn  docu- 
ment, acknowledging  the  subjection  of  their  crown  to  that  of 
England,  and  anything  was  preferable  to  that  degradation. 
Baliol  was  expelled  as  expeditiously  as  he  had  landed,  and  in 
the  following  year  Edward  in  person  took  the  field.  The 
Begent  Douglas  was  posted  near  the  town  of  Berwick,  and 
the  king  advanced  to  an  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  called 
fialidou  Hill.  Here  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
young  king  displayed  his  skill  and  courage;  Douglas  was 
slain,  Berwick  was  taken.  Following  the  tide  of  victory, 
Edward  carried  his  arms  across  the  Forth,  and  replaced  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  dishonoured  vassal  at  a  parliament 
in  Perth.  Again  the  poor  puppet,  untaught  by  former  ex- 
perience, showed  his  gratitude  in  the  wrong  way.  He  sur- 
rendered the  better  part  of  Scotland  to  his  feudal  chief,  and 
was  immediately  chased  out  of  the  land  he  had  disgraced. 
With  the  succeeding  spring  (1335),  the  royal  avenger  took 
the  field.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  hope  of*  any  early 
appropriation  of  the  ceded  districts,  for  he  ravaged  them  with 
fire  and  sword.  From  Berwick  to  Inverness  his  course  was 
traced  by  misery  and  suffering.  Baliol  made  the  name  hateful, 
which  in  his  own  and  his  father's  wearing  had  only  been  de- 
spised. Foreign  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  behalf  of  an 
outraged  people  and  a  disinherited  king.  David  Bruce  was 
at  the  courb  of  France — an  honoured  guest,  as  due  to  his  rank 
and  mi^fol*tunes — and  doubly  cherished  as  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  English  monarch.  Edward  became  aware  of  this 
feeling  in  his  friend  and  suzerain,  Philip,  while  he  was  esta- 
blishing his  liegeman,  Baliol,  on  the  Scottish  throne,  and  re- 
turned to  England  to  prepare  for  operations  on  a  greater 
scale. 

§  5.  The  great  war  of  a  hundred  years,  as  the  French  call 
it,  was  about  to  begin,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  reason  for 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  It  seems  never  very  diffi- 
cult to  do  this  when  people  are  determined  to  fight,  and 
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Edward  put  on  the  airs  of  an  injured  man,  and  appealed  to 
his  loving  subjects  for  redress.  Philip  the  Fair  had  three 
sons,  who  all  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  died  without 
isrtue.  He  had  also  a  grand-daughter,  Joan  of  Navarre,  and 
a  daughter,  Isabella  of  England.  But  the  law  of  France 
excludes  females  from  succession  to  the  throne,  though  it 
admits  them  to  the  smaller  fiefs.  "  The  crown  of  France,'*  it 
says,  "is  too  noble  a  thing  to  be  hung  on  a  distaff;"  and 
accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  Philip  of  Valois, 
a  cousin  of  the  king^s,  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  States. 
Tliis  was  in  1328 — just  a  year  after  Edward's  accession — and 
lie  advanced  a  claim  through  his  mother,  on  the  plea 
that  though  she  could  not  inherit  the  French  crown  her- 
self, she  could  transmit  it  to  her  son ;  but  the  public  feeling 
in  both  nations  was  so  much  against  tliis  pretension,  that  he 
submitted  to  his  fate,  and  did  homage  for  Gascony  and  Guienne 
in  a  full  court  at  Amiens  in  1829.  We  have  seen  how  he 
occupied  himself  in  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  and  how  France  had  continually 
thwarted  him  by  her  support  of  the  national  cause.  Now 
we  have  already  said  that  what  Scotland  was  to  England 
Flanders  was  to  France.  When  they  were  not  guards  of  the 
flanks  of  the  greater  nations,  they  were  thorns  in  their  sides. 
Edward  therefore  repaid  on  Hemish  ground  the  courtesies 
he  received  from  Philip  in  his  Scottish  quarrel. 

§  6.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  prosperity  of  the 
Low  Countries  at  that  period.  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Ypres  were 
the  emporiums  of  all  Europe.  Their  merchants  were  the 
treasurera,  manufacturers,  and  shipowners  of  the  time.  They 
spread  abroad  in  the  north  the  rich  productions  of  Asia  which 
found  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the  enterprise  of 
tlie  Italian  maritime  cities,  and  clothed  their  wives  and 
daughters  in  the  stately  velvets  of  Genoa,  which  created  the 
envy  of  queens.  Their  liberties  were  guarded  by  charters, 
wrung  or  bought  from  their  weak  or  impoverished  princes ; 
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but  were  perhaps  still  more  secured  by  the  courageous  spirit  and 
strong  arms  of  the  citizens  themselves.  Seventeen  nations 
had  factories  at  Bruges,  and  four-ai  d  twenty  cities  were  sub- 
ject to  her  jurisdiction.  Ghent  had  lorty  thousand  workmen 
in  wool  and  flax,  and  when  the  bell  of  Roland  gave  the  tocsin 
of  alarm  the  guild  of  dyers  alone  could  send  eighteen  thousand 
armed  men  to  the  field.  So  much  wealth  and  prosperity  were 
incompatible  with  unreasoning  submission  to  their  feudal 
lord,  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  himself  bound  to  be  sub- 
missive to  his  feudal  lord,  the  King  of  France.  Quarrels 
were  therefore  very  frequent  between  the  earl  and  the  burghers. 
Philip  of  Fi*ance  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  his  vassal, 
and  this  was  reason  enough  for  Edward  to  join  the  people. 

The  leader  of  the  men  of  Ghent  and  chief  counsellor  of  the 
allied  cities  in  their  opposition  to  their  lord,  was  James  Van 
Arteveldt,  a  brewer.  Too  wise  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose 
by  the  theories  of  feudalism,  which  would  have  tied  his  hands 
against  his  liege,  he  knew  how  to  profit  by  the  most  unfounded 
of  them,  when  they  tied  the  hands  of  other  people.  "  As 
long  as  you  assault  France  merely  as  King  of  England,*'  he 
said  to  Edward,  'Hhe  French  nobles  will  resist  you  as  a 
foreign  prince,  and  our  doughty  earl  will  have  no  scruple  in 
assisting  Philip.  Revive  your  old  claim,  call  yourself  King 
of  France,  and  command  the  counti'y  on  its  allegiance  to 
submit  to  your  authority.  The  lords  will  be  divided :  those 
who  choose  to  join  you  will  have  a  legal  excuse  for  their 
conduct ;  and  our  own  imperious  earl  will  be  puzzled  to  know 
where  his  obedience  is  due."  Edward  took  the  brewer's 
advice,  assumed  the  royal  coat  of  arms  of  France,  and  Philip 
became  a  usurper,  and  his  supporters  rebels.  On  the  eve  of 
the  expedition,  a  great  feast  was  held  by  the  knights  and 
warriors  of  Edward's  court.  They  all  took  the  vow  of  the 
heron,  and  swore  "  by  the  bird  and  Our  Lady"  that  they 
would  ^*  ravage  and  massacre  without  pity ;  that  they  would 
spare  neither  mill  nor  altar,  nor  pregnant  woman,  nor  old 
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mail,  nor  relation,  nor  friend.''  Philippa  was  present,  and 
ratified  the  oath  on  her  own  behalf;  and  in  a  transport  of 
cruelty  and  ambition  the  secular  war  began. 

Let  us  hope  these  truculent  expressions  were  only  parts  of 
an  old  formulary,  and  had  lost  their  meaning ;  and  let  us  not 
at  the  same  time  believe  that  all  the  animosity  or  all  the 
injustice  was  only  on  one  side.  In  this  very  year  a  secret 
treaty  was  drawn  up  between  Philip  of  France  and  the 
States  of  Normandy.  This  old  appanage  of  the  Norman 
kings  had  long  been  amalgamated  with  France.  Bouen,  in 
fact,  had  become  more  French  than  Paris,  and  looked  with 
bitterer  enmity  on  the  English,  because  it  entertained  towards 
them  almost  as  much  contempt  as  hatred.  Their  duke  had 
conquered  the  contemptible  island  in  1066 ;  why  should  not 
they  do  it  again  ?  Had  three  hundred  years  weakened  the 
B words  of  Caen,  or  diminished  the  vessels  of  the  Seine  ?  The 
favourers  of  this  movement — the  nobles,  priests,  and  laity 
almost  without  exception — ^were  perfectly  certain  of  another 
Battle  of  Hastings,  and  another  appropriation  of  the  land. 
They  drew  out  a  formal  division  of  the  spoil.  All  the  estates 
lield  in  England  by  lords  and  earls  were  to  become  the  heri- 
tage of  Norman  nobles  of  the  same  rank ;  all  the  estates  held 
by  the  untitled  classes  were  to  belong  to  the  Norman  bur- 
gesses and  towns ;  and  all  the  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  other 
rich  things  of  the  Churclr  were  to  be  transferred  to  Norman 
priests.  All  the  French  king  had  to  do  was  to  give  them  his 
moral  support,  and,  in  case  of  the  very  unlikely  event  of  a  re- 
pulse, to  open  his  harbours  for  their  return.  The  document 
was  signed  and  sealed,  and  deposited  in  the  church  of  Caen ; 
and  the  French  county  made  up  its  mind  to  take  possession 
of  the  English  kingdom  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

But  Edward,  still  in  ignorance  of  this  magnanimous  reso- 
lution, landed  at  Antwerp,  and  pushed  the  war  across  the 
frontier  as  far  as  Cambrai.  His  allies,  however,  were  not 
very  hearty  in  the  cause ;  for  at  first  they  consisted  of  tenth- 
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rate  potentates,  whose  purses  were  not  so  long  as  their  pedi- 
grees ;  and  when  the  Dukes  of  Gueldres  and  Brabant,  the 
Marquis  of  Juliers,  the  Prince-archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
others  of  the  class,  had  got  all  that  Edward  could  give,  they 
put  the  English  coins  into  their  military  chests,  and  retired 
to  their  estates  and  dioceses,  to  make  their  peace,  if  they  could, 
with  the  Earl  of  Flanders.  Edward,  foiled  in  this  manner  in 
his  warlike  plans,  betook  himself  to  his  ^*  gossip"  of  Ghent, 
and  had  long  conversations  with  Arteveldt.  He  entered  into 
arrangements  about  trade ;  he  invited  over  skilled  workmen, 
and  established  large  colonies  of  dyei*s,  weavers,  and  wool- 
combers  at  Norwich  and  'other  towns.  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
only  way  in  which  the  raw  material  could  be  made  available 
at  all,  for  a  law  had  been  passed,  in  the  previous  year,  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  wool  under  heavy  penalties ;  and 
ere  many  years  passed  he  became  so  clevoted  to  the  protection 
of  native  industry,  that  he  made  the  exportation  of  wool 
punishable  with  death. 

-j^  §  7.  To  complete  the  character  we  have  ever  since  retained, 
having  made  us  a  nation  of  manufacturers,  his  next  move  was 
to  give  us  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  French  king  had 
an  immense  fleet  collected  in  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  with  orders 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  an  English  expedition  to  Flanders 
or  Hainault.  It  was  manned  by  Genoese  and  other  Italian 
sailors,  and  carried  a  fighting  crew  of  native  French  esti- 
mated at  forty  thousand  men.  Ships  in  those  days  had 
grappling  irons,  with  which  they  attached  themselves  to  the 
enemy's  prow,  and  with  the  help  of  portable  bridges  the  com- 
batants fought  almost  as  if  on  dry  land.  We  need  not  therefore 
suppose  that  the  French  commander  was  taken  by  surprise 
when  he  saw  the  hulls  of  the  English  squadron  advancing  to 
where  he  lay.  He  remained  in  the  smooth  water  ou  purpose, 
for  it  gave  him  the  use  of  his  greatly  supenor  numbers,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  battle  with  all  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  a  military  engagement.     Edward  had  not  a  third  of 
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the  enemy's  numbers  either  in  vessels  or  men ;  but  his  anger 
blinded  him  to  the  danger,  for  he  had  received  not  only  a  loss 
but  a  humiliation  a  few  months  before,  by  the  capture  of  his 
great  ship  the  Christopher,  and  on  being  told  who  his  oppo- 
nents were,  he  replied,  "  I  have  for  a  long  time  wished  to 
meet  with  them,  nnd  now,  please  God  and  St.  George,  we 
will  fight  with  them,  for  in  truth  they  have  done  me  so 
much  damage  that  I  will  be  avenged  on  them  if  it  be  possible.'* 
A  rchers  with  their  deadly  bows  were  ranged  along  the  English 
decks,  swordsmen  and  lancers  were  ready  to  board,  and,  as  if  ad- 
ditional inducement  to  exertion  were  still  required,  the  beauty, 
rank,  and  fashion  of  the  time,  in  the  persons  of  many  countesses, 
baronesses,  and  ladies  of  honour,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
wait  on  the  queen  at  Ghent,  were  placed  at  a  safe  distance, 
under  the  charge  of  three  hundred  nien-at-arms  and  five 
hundred  bowmen,  and  became  spectatresses  of  the  first  g^reat 
naval  victory  the  English  ever  obtained.  This  elder  sister 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar  was  more  complete  than  any 
triumph  before  or  since.  The  hostile  fleet  was  literally  anni- 
hilated ;  and  so  undisguisable  was  the  destruction,  that  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more  no  effort  was  made  to  dispute  the 
command  of  the  Channel  and  North  Sea.  They  became 
English  lakes,  and  from  that  time  England  must  have  felt 
that  her  home  was  on  the  deep.  The  French  king  bad  only 
one  counter  move  to  make  in  return  for  this  fatal  blow.  He 
let  loose  the  enmities  of  Scotland  on  the  south  flank  of  his 
adversary,  whom  this  naval  victory  had  made  too  strong  in 
Flanders,  and  the  young  king,  David  Bruce,  was  sent  home 
with  French  supplies.  In  a  few  weeks  he  chased  Baliol,  the 
English  nominee,  from  the  throne,  and  earned  war  across  the 
Border.  Edward  at  the  same  time  found  out  that  the 
Flemings  could  make  extortionate  bargains,  and  that  the 
nobles  of  the  land  were  as  great  huxterers  for  their  pay  as  the 
lowest  of  the  shopmen.  His  funds  did  not  come  over  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  please  both  the  grasping  weaver  and  greedy 
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lord ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Slug's  hurried  across  to  London 
to  raise  the  ways  and  means,  and  applied  to  parliament  for  a 
farther  grant.  Parliament:  declined  to  advance  a  farthing, 
unless  on  hard  conditions — fresh  exemptions  from  royal  op- 
pression, and  guarantees  of  future  good  government.  The 
national  feehng  was  not  yet  enlisted  in  his  cause.  England 
did  not  care  for  the  Earls  of  Flanders  or  Hainault.  It  hated 
the  French  in  a  very  exemplary  manner,  and  could  scarcely 
understand  the  advantages  of  having  them  for  fellow  subjects ; 
hut  if  it  could  see  them  subdued,  if  it  could  hold  France  as  a 
subordinate  State,  and  recover  its  own  old  possessions  along 
the  coast — an  object  like  that  might  be  worth  its  exertions ; 
but  as  to  subsidizing  brewers  in  Ghent  and  bishops  in  Cologne, 
it  was  totally  against  its  principles,  and  it  kept  an  unrelaxing 
grasp  on  the  strings  of  its  purse. 

§  8.  But  the  heart  of  England  soon  changed  when  it  was 
forced  into  a  more  personal  interest  in  the  war.  The  great 
fief  of  Brittany  became  at  this  time  disputed  between  a 
nephew  of  the  French  king,  Charles  of  Blois,  who  had  married 
a  niece  of  the  late  duke,  and  John  de  Montfort,  who  was  the 
late  duke's  brother.  Edward  and  Philip,  of  course,  took 
opposite  sides  in  this  feudal  quarrel,  and  unfortunately  the 
English  competitor,  John  de  Montfort,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  French  candidate,  Charles  of  Blois,  installed  in  the 
vacant  dukedom.  The  Plantagenet  blood  rose  to  boiling  heat. 
The  generous  feelings,  also,  of  the  country  were  roused,  when 
it  was  known  that  Jane  de  Montfort,  a  woman  with  the 
courage  without  the  criminality  of  our  Lady  Macbeth,  had 
taken  up  the  sword  of  her  imprisoned  husband,  and  was  be- 
sieged by  all  the  power  of  France  in  the  Castle  of  Hennebon. 
This  was  a  small  fortress  on  the  river  Blavet,  near  where  the 
town  of  Lorient  now  stands.  Day  and  night,  while  making 
their  preparations  for  defence,  the  devoted  garrison  looked 
across  St.  Louis's  bay  for  the  first  sight  of  the  English  fleet 
which  Edward  had  promised  to  send  to  her  aid.     But  the 
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ships  were  slow,  or  the  wind  contrary,  and  Charles  of  Blois 
closed  in  upon  the  place.  Far  from  hating  a  jot  of  heart  or 
hope,  Jane,  who  "  had  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the  courage  of  a 
lion,"  put  on  her  hurnis^hed  arms,  and  headed  sorties  against 
the  enemy.  Couri^e,  however,  would  he  of  no  avail  unless 
the  English  came.  Provisions  hecame  scarce — counsellors, 
either  false  or  cowardly,  recommended  a  surrender,  and 
Jane  could  only  succeed  in  securing  their  assistance  for  three 
days  more.  On  the  very  next  morning  she  looked  over  the 
sea  from  the  hattleraents  of  the  tower,  and  with  a  great  cry 
of  joy  announced  the  long-expected  fleet.  '^  The  English ! 
the  English !"  resounded  from  man  to  man,  and  the  hrave 
Sir  Walter  Manny  was  received  with  joyous  acclamations  as 
he  marched  with  his  hardy  howmen  into  the  town.  Sir 
Walter  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  time — foolishly  adven- 
turous as  a  knight-errant,  hut  calm  and  thouglitful,  when 
occasion  required,  as  a  commander  of  the  present  day.  Perhaps 
his  first  achievement  after  his  arrival  illustrated  both  these 
qualities.  ''Sirs,"  he  said  to  his  comrades  after  dinner, 
''  methinks  it  were  a  good  deed  to  go  and  break  down  that 
hattering  engine  of  the  French,  if  any  will  follow  me."  Every 
man  at  table  was,  of  course,  on  horseback  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  charge  was  made  while  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  looked 
on  from  the  rampart ;  and  when  the  knights  rode  back  in 
triumph,  the  noble  lady  kissed  Sir  Walter  and  his  companions 
one  after  the  other ;  and  Hennebon  was  relieved.  The  French 
retired  next  day.  Jane  de  Montfort  was  the  heroine  of  the 
war.  She  came  over  to  England  to  get  more  aid.  On  her 
return,  she  was  attacked  by  a  fleet,  and  stood  on  the  deck 
clothed  in  mail,  and  brandishing  a  sword.  When  a  storm  dis- 
persed both  the  navies,  she  got  once  more  into  Hennebon ; 
and  wherever  her  presence  might  be  useful,  there  she  was 
sure  to  be  found.  The  glory,  however,  was  not  limited  to  her. 
This  was  called  the  "  War  of  the  two  Janes ;"  for  Jane  of 
Brittany,  the  wife  of  Chai'les  of  Dlois,  was  as  great  a  heroine 
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as  her  rival,  and  how  long  the  desultory  campaigns  in 
Brittany  might  have  lasted  no  one  can  tell — the  success  of 
one  movement  being  counterbalanced  by  the  failure  of  the 
next — but  it  was  now  time  for  gr^^ater  combatants  to  appear ; 
Edward  himself  raised  his  standard,  and  the  French  king 
prepared  to  resist  his  assault  (1345). 

When  the  two  chief  belligerents  were  exerting  all  their 
strength,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Scotland  and  the  Low 
Countries  were  left  at  peace.  Edward  requested  the  aid  of 
Van  Arteveldt  to  get  the  Earldom  of  Flanders  conveyed  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  more  formal  acknowledgment  than 
had  yet  been  given  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France.  But 
Ghent,  where  Arteveldt  resided,  was  always  an  unruly  place, 
and  at  this  period  happened  to  be  discontented  with  its 
leader.  Instead  of  following  his  advice,  the  people  mutinied, 
and  the  mad  spirit  of  a  mob  broke  loose — crowds  of  furious 
artisans  rushed  into  his  house,  and  murdered  the  great  citizen 
who  had  raised  their  city  to  an  equality  with  kings;  and 
Edward  resolved  to  take  vengeance  of  the  populace  which 
bad  deprived  him  of  a  friend. 

§  9.  In  August  the  great  operations  of  the  war  began,  by 
the  landing  of  Edward  at  La  Hogue.  Already  his  captains 
had  risen  into  great  reputation,  and  it  boded  ill  for  the  enemy 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  pennons  of  Salisbury,  and 
Manny,  and  Talbot  were  in  the  host.  A  march  up  the  Seine 
as  far  as  Foissy  provoked  no  serious  opposition.  But  Philip 
in  the  meantime  had  gathered  all  his  chivalry  to  crush  the  in- 
vader by  his  superior  force ;  Edward  therefore  burned  the  town 
of  Beanvais,  and  resolved  to  fall  back  upon  the  Somme.  This, 
however,  was  nearly  impossible,  for  the  bridges  were  all  de- 
stroyed or  guarded,  the  fords  were  unknown,  and  the  French 
king  was  gaining  upon  him  every  day.  On  the  evening  of 
the  23rd  of  August,  the  English  army  was  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Somme,  and  their  safety  depended  on  getting  to  the  other 
side  before  their  pursuers  arrived.    Rewards  were  promised  to 
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the  prisoners  if  any  one  could  point  out  a  ford.  A  man  came 
forward,  and  said  that  at  a  place  called  Blanche  taque,  still 
farther  down,  there  was  a  shallow  where  men  could  pass. 
Edward  marched  to  the  spot  at  midnight ;  but  the  tide  was 
in,  and  escape  seemed  hopeless.  As  the  day  dawned,  he  per- 
ceived the  opposite  bank  guarded  by  twelve  thousand  French 
ready  to  receive  him,  and  he  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the 
trumpets  of  the  pursuing  army  from  the  heights  in  his  rear. 
But  the  tide  was  going  rapidly  down.  The  current  showed 
the  position  of  the  ford,  and  the  attempt  was  made.  Up  to 
the  middle  in  water,  the  front  lines  were  met  by  the  enemy, 
who  waded  into  the  stream.  It  was  a  trial  of  strength,  and 
the  English  pushed  the  foe  before  them.  Once  on  dry  land, 
the  combat  was  very  short,  and  when  Edward  had  seen  the 
last  of  the  retreating  guardians  of  the  river,  and  refreshed  his 
soldiers  after  their  fatigue,  he  perceived  the  foremost  columns 
of  the  royal  army  dashing  downward  to  the  ford,  and  only 
prevented  from  following  him  by  the  return  of  the  tide.  He 
retired  a  little  way  inland,  to  an  eminence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Crecy.  "  Not  a  step  farther,"  he  said.  "  This  is  my 
own  inheritance,  being  the  land  of  my  lady-mother,  anH  I 
will  defend  it  against  Philip  of  Yalois.*'  A  bold  speech  for  a 
man  with  seven  thousand  men  in  sight  of  an  army  of  more 
than  ten  times  the  number. 

The  fight  has  often  been  described,  but  the  very  statement 
of  the  numbers  shows  that  it  must  have  been  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion on  one  side  and  dogged  resistance  on  the  other.  The 
Genoese  bowmen  were  tired,  and  could  do  little  execution. 
The  English  cloth-yard  shafts  threw  them  into  disorder,  and 
the  haughty  knights,  who  were  cased  in  impenetrable  armour, 
called  them  traitors,  and  ordered  their  followers  to  ride  them 
down.  But  in  the  main  battle  charge  afber  charge  was 
broken  against  the  English  line  of  spears  and  the  flight  of 
arrows.     Horses  jarred  against  horses  in  the  hurried  move- 
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ments,  and  the  glittering  army  was  fatigued  with  its  useless 
advances,  and  disheartened  with  its  useless  retreats.  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  was  in  command  of  the  first  division,  and, 
after  some  houra  of  ever-succeeding  attack,  Warwick  and 
Chandos,  who  were  his  tutors  in  the  art  of  war,  sent  to  the 
king  for  help.  On  being  assured  that  his  son  was  safe,  he 
answered,  '*  Not  a  man  will  I  send.  Let  him  win  his  spurs 
this  day,  for  the  glory  of  the  action  shall  be  his  and  not 
mine."  Forth  from  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  galloped  an 
old  man  between  two  knights,  who  each  had  hold  of  a  bridle 
rein.  It  was  the  blind  King  of  Bohemia,  who  heard  that  his 
son  was  slain,  and  wished  to  revenge  or  share  his  death.  The 
old  man  found  the  death  he  sought,  and  princes  and  nobles  began 
to  encumber  the  plain.  The  arrow  points  had  found  the  fissures 
in  their  armour  at  last,  and  John  of  Hainault  seized  the 
King  of  France's  rein,  "  We  must  retire,  your  highness ;  the 
day  is  lost ;"  and  Philip,  with  a  sad  glance  to  the  scene  of 
his  discomfiture,  withdrew.  That  night  the  King  of  England 
feasted  in  his  tent,  and  taking  the  prince  in  his  arms  kissed 
him  before  all  the  nobles,  and  said,  '^  Tou  are  my  true  son  for 
loyalty.  God  give  you  a  good  perseverance,  for  you  are 
worthy  of  a  crown."  It  was,  perhaps,  also  on  this  occasion 
that  he  assigned  him  the  crest  and  motto  which  have  been 
borne  by  the  Princes  of  Wales  ever  since.  The  three  ostrich 
feathers  and  the  words  "  Ich  dien"  (I  serve)  were  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  unfortunate  King  of  Bohemia,  and  were  a 
fitting  memorial  of  the  fortunes  of  the  field.  Next  day 
being  Sunday,  large  divisions  went  forth  all  over  the  land  to 
disperse  the  gatherings  which  were  advancing  to  aid  the 
French.  Frightful  slaughter  was  done  upon  the  reinforce- 
ments, who  had  not  even  heard  the  result  of  the  battle,  and 
Edward  sent  out  on  Monday  the  marshals  of  his  army,  with 
the  heralds  and  clerks,  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  slain. 
They  brought  him  back  their  lists,  verified  by  the  arms  and 
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mottoes  of  the  nobles.  There  were  eleven  princes,  eighty 
bannerets,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  thirty  thousand 
common  men. 

There  was  no  pity  excited  by  this  unexampled  loss  of  life 
when  the  news  reached  London,  for  unfortunately  the  treaty 
for  the  division  of  England,  which  had  been  concluded  between 
the  Normans  and  Philip,  and  deposited  in  Caen,  had  been 
discovered  by  the  invading  army,  and  sent  over  to  be  publicly 
read,  to  show  the  designs  of  France.  The  agreement  was  in. 
French,  but  we  are  told  it  was  translated  to  the  multitudes, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  language ;  and  citizens  and  nobles 
were  equally  exasperated  with  the  audacity  which  considered 
them  so  easy  a  prey  that  their  lands  and  cities  were  distri- 
buted beforehand.  Edward  might  have  obtained  any  supply 
to  complete  his  conquest  of  France;  and  the  national  en- 
thusiasm was  raised  to  a  still  higher  point  when  in  the  month 
of  October  the  Scottish  king  was  defeated  at  Neville's  Cross 
by  the  Queen  Philippa,  and  brought  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
It  was  a  compensation  to  the  king  for  the  loss  of  the  brewer 
of  Ghent ;  and  Flanders  and  Scotland  were  neutralized  in  their 
influence  on  the  war. 

§  10.  Leaving  her  royal  captive  beside  the  Thames,  Phi- 
lippa crossed  the  sea,  and  presented  herself  in  the  camp  of 
Edward,  before  the  beleaguered  town  of  Calais.  The  con- 
querors of  Crecy  had  laid  siege  to  this  great  maritime  fortress, 
which  was  justly  called  the  key  of  France,  five  days  after  the 
light.  It  was  BO  strong  from  position  and  art,  that  it  was 
deemed  impregnable  by  open  force ;  a  blockade,  therefore,  was 
established  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  Channel  was  so  com- 
pletely guarded  by  English  ships  that  no  relief  was  possible. 
Upwards  of  seven  hundred  vessels,  great  and  small,  kept  watch 
and  ward  over  the  harbour,  and  crowds  of  gallant  volunteers 
had  hurried  over  to  increase  the  investing  army.  There  was 
no  hope  for  Calais,  for  Philip  was  so  weakened  he  could  not 
come  to  the  rescue.     The  provisions  of  the  garrison  began  to 
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fail,  but  still  John  de  Yienne,  the  goveraor,  held  on.  Sorties 
were  made  from  the  walls,  and  repelled  from  the  camp.  Many 
gallant  deeds  were  done  in  the  sight  of  both  nations ;  the 
Frenchman  showed  no  sign  of  surrender,  and  Edward's 
patience  began  to  give  way.  De  Vienne  sent  seventeen  hun- 
dred unwarlike  inhabitants  out  of  the  place  to  save  their  food. 
Edward  fed  them,  and  let  them  go.  When  five  hundred  more 
were  shortly  afterwards  driven  out  from  the  city,  the  king's 
compassion  yielded  to  his  policy ;  he  cooped  the  poor  sufferf^rs 
up  between  his  lines  and  Calais,  and  left  them  miserably  to 
die  in  the  sight  of  their  friends  and  countrymen. 

Then  it  was  reported  that  PhiGp  was  on  the  move — that 
the  orifiamme  of  France  was  displayed,  and  the  whole  nation 
summoned  to  the  rescue.  The  great  array  came  within  sight 
of  the  doomed  town,  but  the  marshes  over  which  the  road 
lay  were  strongly  guarded,  and  the  shoreway  was  commanded 
by  the  ships.  Philip  saw  the  hopelessness  of  the  position, 
and  retired.  According  even  to  modem  ideas  the  governor 
ought  now  to  have  surrendered.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
final  result,  and  every  day's  persistence  in  defence  was  a 
useless  waste  of  life.  Negotiations,  therefore,  were  at  last 
proposed  by  the  garrison,  but  the  king  would  grant  no  terms. 
They  were  to  yield,  and  abide  the  conqueror's  will.  Sir  Walter 
Manny  and  the  other  chiefs  knew  too  well  what  that  will 
would  be,  and  interceded  for  a  mitigation  of  his  anger.  All 
that  their  entreaties  could  procure  was  the  pardon  of  the  in- 
habitants if  six  of  the  principal  citizens  were  delivered  into 
his  hands.  John  de  Vienne  summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the 
town.  When  the  hard  terms  were  proposed,  there  was  great 
grief  and  silence,  till  Eustace  de  Saint  Pierre  stepped  forward, 
and  said  he  would  willingly  be  one  of  the  victims,  and  in 
generous  emulation  of  his  conduct,  John  D'Aire  and  four 
others  joined  him  on  his  way  to  the  camp.  They  were  clothed 
in  their  shirts,  barefooted,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and 

disgraceful  death  the  unavoidable  fate  before  them. 
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It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  Queen  Philippa  had 
joined  her  husband,  being  fresh  from  the  field  of  Neville's 
Cross,  and  the  glory  of  having  captured  a  crowned  king.  No 
sooner  had  the  stern  Edward,  in  unrelenting  mood,  received 
the  melancholy  procession  of  the  six  burghers  of  Calais, 
and  ordered  them  for  execution,  than  Philippa  threw  herself 
at  his  feet,  and  with  joined  hands  entreated  him  to  have  pity. 
*^  Ah,  gentle  sire,"  she  said,  "  since  I  have  crossed  the  sea 
with  great  danger  to  see  you,  I  have  never  asked  you  one 
favour :  now  I  most  humbly  ask  as  a  gift,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Son  of  the  blessed  Mary  and  your  love  of  me,  that  you  will 
be  merciful  to  these  six  nten."  If  the  scene  was  got  up  to 
give  a  theatrical  triumph  to  the  queen,  the  spectators  were 
now  bound  to  applaud,  for  the  king  said,  '*  Ah,  lady,  I  wish 
you  had  been  somewhere  else  than  here.  You  have  entreated 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  cannot  refuse  you ;  I  therefore  give 
them  to  you  to  do  as  you  please  with  them !"  The  halters  were 
instantly  taken  from  their  necks ;  they  were  clothed  in  fitting 
raiment,  and  honourably  dismissed  with  a  present  from  the 
queen.  So  Calais  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1347. 

This  is  too  beautiful  a  story  to  be  emitted,  even  though  it 
owes  its  embellishment,  or  perhaps  its  existence,  to  the  fancy 
of  the  poetical  Froissart.  It  shows,  at  all  events,  the  appre- 
ciation of  self-devotion  and  feminine  tenderness  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  ideal  state  of  society  called  chivalry. 
The  harsher  outlines  of  the  real  occurrence,  as  recorded  in 
more  matter-of-fact  authors,  recal  us  to  the  actual  course  of 
conduct  characteristic  of  the  knightly  times.  If  there  was  a 
St.  Pierre  at  all,  he  was  neglected  equally  by  French  and 
English,  and  his  name  is  heard  no  more.  If  there  was 
another  wealthy  and  self-sacrificing  citizen  of  the  name  of 
John  D' Aire,  all  we  authentically  hear  of  him  is  that  Philippa 
petitioned  to  be  put  in  possession  of  his  estate ;  so  the  heroic 
queen  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  being  celebrated  for 
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saving  the  townsmen's  lives  and  enriched  by  pillaging  their 
goods. 

§  11.  Successes  came  quick  upon  each  other  in  those  pros- 
perous years  of  Edward's  reign.  David  of  Scotland  was  a 
captive ;  Charles  of  Blois,  the  rival  of  the  De  Mont  fort  of 
Brittany,  was  also  made  prisoner;  and  nothing  apparently 
lay  between  the  triumphant  king  and  the  professed  object  of 
bis  expedition.  French  chivalry  was  so  thinned  by  Crecy, 
that  little  opposition  could  have  been  mad^  to  a  march  upon 
Paris.  The  French  peasantry  were  so  trampled  on  by  priest 
and  layman,  that  they  had  neither  physical  strength  nor 
courage  to  form  free  battalions  in  defence  of  the  land.  The 
English  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never  so  strong  and 
flourishing,  and  the  English  yeomen  were  proverbially  rich 
and  independent.  Yet  no  movement  was  made  in  advance. 
Edward  left  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  and  came  over  to  meet 
his  parliament,  and  give  an  account  of  his  future  plans ;  but 
parliament  had  paid  too  dearly  for  the  glories  of  the  previous 
years,  and  thought  as  before  that  the  crown  of  France  would 
be  a  dear  bargain  at  an  increase  of  English  taxes.  So  when 
the  king  asked  its  advice  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
it  obstinately  held  its  tongue  ;  and  when  he  descended  to  the 
usual  cry  when  fleets  and  armies  require  to  be  reconstructed, 
that  there  was  danger  of  a  French  invasion,  the  imperturbable 
parliament  would  only  advance  a  very  small  subsidy,  and 
spread  the  payment  of  it  over  three  years.  A  truce  in  the 
meantime  had  been  established,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
and  had  been  received  with  languid  acquiescence  by  both 
countries.  Both  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  Edward  perhaps 
never  seriously  contemplated  the  possession  of  the  throne  of 
France.  He  was  willing,  indeed,  to  resign  all  his  pretension 
to  it  in  favour  of  his  vanquished  enemy,  on  condition  of  being 
recognised  as  lord  in  full  sovereignty  of  Guienne  and  some  of 
the  other  English  States,  and  above  all  of  Calais.  Meantime 
he  showed  he  was  not  reduced  to  these  peaceful  thoughts  by 
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lack  of  power  or  dislike  of  combat,  for  he  attacked  a  Spanish 
fleet  off  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  caught  it  so  near  the  shore 
that  the  queen's  ladies  are  reported  to  have  seen  the  whole 
engagement  from  the  hills  beside  Wiuchelsea.  The  day  must 
have  been  very  calm,  for  tlie  battle  was  hand  to  hand  in  full 
armour,  as  if  in  a  listed  field.  A  stumble  overboard  in  these 
circumstances  was  of  course  fatal,  and  many  of  the  knights 
were  drowned.  Edward  himself  and  the  Black  Prince  wei-e 
on  the  eve  of  sinking  with  their  sinking  ship,  when  Henry, 
Earl  of  Derby,  rowed  to  the  rescue,  and  took  the  king  and 
the  Black  Prince  on  board.  A  gi*eat  assault  was  then  given, 
and  the  English  remained  masters  of  the  sea.  Spain  was 
beginning  to  be  a  maritime  power,  and  was  serving  the  usual 
apprenticeship  to  naval  pre-eminence  as  a  pirate.  In  this 
capacity  she  had  seized  the  English  transports  employed  in 
the  French  war,  and  now  paid  for  her  insolence  by  the  loss  of 
all  her  fleet.     1350. 

§  12.  This  naval  exploit,  and  several  other  circumstances, 
showing  undiminished  wealth  and  power,  are  somewhat  irre- 
concilable with  the  accounts  of  an  affliction  called  the  Fii*st, 
or  Great  Pestilence,  with  which  not  England  alone,  but  all 
Europe  had  been  visited  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  absence 
of  statistical  information,  and  writing  in  the  midst  of  the 
dreadful  scenes  they  describe,  the  contemporary  historians 
set  no  limits  to  their  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  plague. 
They  tell  us  of  the  fields  being  utterly  neglected,  and  of  the 
survivors  not  being  numerous  enough  to  bury  the  deceased. 
A  calculation  is  made  that  half  the  population  perished  in  the 
four  months^from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  September, 
1 340.  Yet  while  the  whole  country  lay  under  the  shadow  of 
this  exterminating  grief,  we  read  of  spirited  combats  like  the 
assault  on  the  Spanish  ships,  and  applications  to  parliament 
for  authority  to  resist  a  still  more  formidable  enemy. 

At  this  time  the  Popedom  was  held  by  Clement  VI.,  who  re- 
sided at  Avignon,  and  was  therefore  under  the  direct  influence 
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of  France.  Whatever  the  merely  religious  view  of  the  English 
Parliament  may  have  been,  it  was  easy  for  Edward  to  per- 
suade the  Commons  to  pass  an  act  prohibiting  his  holiness 
from  filling  up  the  livings  and  dignities  of  England  as  they 
fell  vacant,  and  to  give  the  presentation  into  his  hands. 
While  the  Church  was  gratified  with  this  protection  from  the 
intrusion  of  foreigners,  the  favourites  of  an  Italian  sovereign, 
the  nobles  were  equally  soothed  by  a  stricter  definition  of  the 
crime  of  treason,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  so  vague  an 
accusation  that  an  ambitious  king  might  stretch  it  over 
almost  all  the  independent  actions  of  any  of  his  powerful 
subjects.  It  was  now  rigidly  confined  to  certain  specified 
cases,  all  of  which  were  to  be  capable  of  proof  by  overt  act. 
The  chief  of  these  were  "con^passing  or  imagining  the  king's 
death ;  levying  war  against  him  in  the  realm ;  aiding  his 
enemies  ;  counterfeiting  his  Great  Seal ;  forging  his  coin,  and 
slaying  his  chancellor  or  other  officers,  while  representing  his 
person."  It  was  left  for  later  reigns,  and  ostensibly  nfore 
cultivated  times,  to  extend  the  penalties  of  treason  to  numerous 
other  actions,  and  even  to  spoken  words.  In  the  days  of 
the  warlike  Plantagenets  no  man  could  be  involved  in  the 
liighest  of  crimes  while  believing  himself  only  guilty  of  the 
lightest  of  misdemeanours. 

§  13.  But  the  most  characteristic  and  suggestive  of  the 
statutes  passed  immediately  after  the  plague  of  1349,  is  that 
called  the  "  Statute  of  Labourers."  At  first  sight  this 
appears  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  enactment,  for  it  bound  the 
working  class  to  reside  in  their  own  parishes,  and  to  accept  a 
specified  sum  for  the  labour  done.  Some  authors,  perceiving 
only  these  restrictive  clauses,  lose  sight  of  the  immense  pro- 
gress which  must  have  been  made  by  the  industrious  poor, 
before  they  required  a  positive  statute  to  keep  them  in  their 
subordinate  rank.  We  saw  the  slender  provision  made  by 
Magna  Charta  in  favour  of  the  serf  or  bondman.  If  these 
unhappy  persons  had  remained  in  their  debased  position,  it 
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would  have  needed  nothing  but  the  order  of  their  lord  to 
make  them  toil  and  sow  and  reap  for  his  benefit.  But  the 
spirit  of  independence  had  permeated  the  mass.  Without 
any  special  ordinance  serfdom  or  villeiny  had  nearly  died  out. 
And  now  when,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  the 
deaths  caused  by  the  Black  Plague  had  so  thinned  the  popula- 
tion, that  labour  became  of  excessive  value,  the  emanci- 
pated workers  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  their  im- 
proved circumstances,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  demand  a  sum 
equal  to  fifteen  shillings  a  day  of  our  money,  and  the  faculty 
of  carrying  their  thews  and  sinews  into  the  dearest  market. 
Legislation  vainly  stepped  in  to  resist  these  exorbitant  re- 
quirements, and  confine  them  to  the  wages  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  to  the  districts  where  their 
cottages  were  placed.  A  great  advance  on  the  slavish  period 
of  their  ancestors — an  advance  shown  by  the  very  law  which, 
though  it  was  directed  against  their  freedom,  proves  that  they 
were  no  longer  the  living  chattels  of  an  owner,  but  the  recog- 
nised proprietors  of  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows.  The 
regulation  of  prices  and  wages  was  long  considered  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  attributes  of  the  governing  power,  and  it 
was  only  in  our  own  day  that  the  Law  of  Settlement  received 
such  modifications  as  to  throw  the  labour-market  of  the 
country  open  to  all  her  sons. 

When  we  see  concessions  made  by  the  Crown  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  we  may  be  sure  a  war  is  at  hand,  in  which  the 
Crown  will  require  the  people's  aid.  We  accordingly  sec  an  un- 
mistakeable  sign  of  hostility  to  France  in  the  next  move,  which 
is  apparently  only  directed  against  the  pope.  A  law  was  passed 
against  appealing  from  the  English  tribunals  to  any  foreign 
court,  and  by  this  means  a  stop  was  put  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  obtaining  a  final  judgment  from  the  supreme  court 
of  Avignon.  A  stop  was  put  at  the  same  time  to  the  extor- 
tions practised  on  the  unfortunate  appellants  by  the  harpies  of 
the  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  England  began  to  feel  already  ad 
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if  she  were  in  possession  of  a  national  Church.  When  the 
staple  was  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  the  gi*eat 
corporations  of  the  staple  towns,  London,  Bristol,  Canterbury, 
Chichester,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  and  others,  were  bound  over  to 
see  to  the  quality  and  measure  of  the  goods  sold  within  their 
jurisdiction,  by  which  light  weights  and  adulteration  were 
prevented,  Edward  looked  over  all  the  land,  and  found  it 
contented  with  his  rule,  and  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
depression  caused  by  war  and  pestilence.  He  therefore  con- 
sidered himself  in  a  Rt  condition  to  renew  his  designs  upon 
France,  and  sent  reinforcements  to  his  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
who  was  established  in  Languedoc. 

§  14.  But  John,  the  French  king,  was  a  more  chivalrous 
personage  than  either  of  his  rivals,  though  not  so  fortunate. 
He  prepared  himself  for  a  campaign  by  jousts  and  festivals,  and 
seemed,  indeed,  to  the  jaundiced  eyes  of  his  suffering  people, 
to  be  a  poor  protector  of  their  lives  and  properties  by  means  of 
knightly  shows  at  his  royal  residences,  while  the  black  armour 
of  the  man  of  Crecy  was  shining  in  the  open  field.  A  "  foray," 
on  a  scale  of  grandeur  which  the  British  borderers  would  have 
envied,  started  from  Bordeaux  under  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
returned  loaded  with  booty,  after  carrying  fire  and  sword 
among  all  the  beautiful  cities  of  the  south  which  resisted  his 
arms.  Edward  t]ie  king  wa^  not  to  be  left  behind,  in  pillaging 
and  fighting,  by  Edward  the  prince,  and  hurried  over  to  the 
north  of  the  kingdom,  while  its  opposite  extremity  was  still 
black  with  the  ilames  of  Narbonne  and  Carcassonne.  But 
the  late  pestilence  was  a  better  general  than  John,  and  left 
such  devastated  fields  and  ruined  villages,  that  the  English 
found  themselves  in  a  land  where  there  was  nothing  to  eat 
and  nobody  to  fight.  Meanwhile  John,  armed  cap-a  pie,  and 
emulous  of  the  heroes  of  the  "  Table  Bound,"  sent  pursui- 
vants and  heralds,  offering  a  battle  to  his  invaders,  to  be 
arranged  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  chivalry.  But 
Edward  was  not  a  believer  in  the  Bound  Table,  and  betook 
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himself  to  his  own  more  plentiful  country  without  fixing  the 
preliminaries  of  a  fight. 

It  was  time  for  him  to  go  home ;  for  the  sound  of  a  French 
war  had  roused,  as  usual,  the  pugnacious  feelings  of  the  Scots. 
They  had  seized  Berwick,  and  were  meditating  an  onslaught 
on  the  richer  land  beyond,  when  Edward  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  and  carried  it  in  the  midst  of  flames  and 
slaughter  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh.  That  most  beautiful  and 
majestic  of  cities  consisted  at  that  time  of  a  few  wooden  huts, 
crowning  the  rough  ridge  of  a  slight  elevation — a  city  which 
it  was  easy  for  men  to  build  in  a  few  days,  and  burn  in  half- 
an-hour,  equally  unconscious — the  builders  and  the  burners — 
of  the  charms  of  its  romantic  situation,  and  of  the  far  distant 
splendours  of  its  intellectual  fame.  The  advance  had  been 
made  through  an  enemy's  country,  and  now  the  retreat  was 
to  be  achieved  through  the  solitude  which  the  invasion  had 
made.  The  return  to  England  was  disastrous.  The  infuriated 
peasantry  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  march  for 
stragglers,  and  no  pity  was  shown  on  either  side.  An  evil 
seed  of  mutual  hatred,  which  it  took  hundreds  of  years  to 
uproot,  was  sown  in  these  useless  aggressions  and  acts  of 
hideous  revenge ;  and,  true  to  the  national  compact,  John 
of  France  took  the  field  to  work  a  diversion  in  favour  of  his 
Scottish  allies. 

Badiant  in  steel  and  feathers,  the  French  host  of  knights 
and  gentlemen  came  on  as  if  Crecy  had  never  been  heard  of. 
They  hcartl  that  the  Black  Prince,  encouraged  by  his  preda- 
tory succes^s  of  the  year  before,  had  begun  his  freebooting 
excursion  with  a  small  band  of  his  Gascons,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  English  archers.  With  these,  all  lightly  armed,  he 
moved  with  the  rapidity  of  an  Arab  host.  He  overran  all  the 
provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  domain,  and  got 
to  the  very  centre  of  France.  Undecided  as  to  his  next 
move,  and  kept  in  ignorance,  by  the  universal  hostility  of  the 
people,  of  the  proceedings  of  his  euemics,  he  directed  his  course, 
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after  burning  a  few  towns  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Loire,  to 
the  city  of  Poitiers.  But  John  and  all  his  glittering  array 
had  already  arrived  at  the  same  place,  and  the  invaders  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  by  an  army  it  seemed  madness  to 
fight  and  hopeless  to  escape  from.  All  the  great  names 
of  the  old  nobility  were  in  the  following  of  John.  Every 
tent  had  the  blazoned  standard  of  knight  or  prince  whose 
ancestors  were  devoutly  believed  to  have  fought  at  Ronces- 
valles,  or  even  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  Edward  had  nothing 
but  a  few  yeomen,  a  few  spearmen,  and  very  few  personages 
of  rank  or  name.  But  every  man  felt  that  his  life  was  in  his 
band,  and  that  if  he  failed  in  battle,  there  was  nothing  to 
expect  from  the  mercy  of  the  outraged  inhabitants.  A  legate 
from  the  Pope  made  his  way  to  Edward's  tent,  and  offered  to 
mediate  for  terms.  "  Save  my  honour,'*  replied  the  prince, 
"  and  the  lives  of  my  soldiers,  and  I  will  agree  to  anything.'* 
He  offered  all  his  booty,  all  the  towns  he  had  seized,  all  the 
ransom  he  had  exacted,  and  undertook  to  bear  no  arms 
against  the  French  for  seven  years.  John  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  his  surrendering  himself  and  a  hundred  of  his 
companions  prisoners  of  war.  "  Then  God  defend  the  right  1" 
replied  the  prince,  and  ranged  his  array  to  receive  the  charge. 
The  crowded  lines  of  the  assailants  were  pierced  with  arrows ; 
their  leader  was  shot  down ;  and  a  pause  ensued  in  the  assault. 
"  Advance  banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  George  !'* 
cried  Edward,  and  led  his  men  to  the  attack.  ''Let  us 
apply  ourselves  to  the  battle  where  the  King  of  France  is," 
cried  Sir  John  Chandos,  at  the  prince's  side ;  "  well  I  know 
his  valiancy  will  not  permit  him  to  flee,  and  he  will  remain  in 
our  hands,  please  God  and  St.  George."  Meantime  the 
mounted  warriors  of  France  had  fled  in  confusion,  pursued 
by  the  unerring  shaft,  and  Edward  and  Chandos  and  all  the 
horsemen  of  the  English  force  dashed  furiously  into  the 
struggle,  where  John  the  chivalrous  was  rejoicing  in  the 
excitement  of  actual  battle.     He  was  on  foot,  wielding  hia 
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battle-axe,  and  shouting  the  war-cry  of  France ;  but  he  was 
wounded  in  the  face,  and  struck  down  in  the  confusion  of  the 
assault.  "  Yield,  or  you  are  a  dead  man !"  cried  the  assailants ; 
and  John,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  said,  '*  Where 
is  my  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  I  will  surrender  to 
him."  •*  He  is  not  here,"  cried  a  young  cavalier ;  "  but  yield 
yourself  to  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  the  prince."  "  And 
who  are  you  ?"  "I  am  Sir  Denis  de  Morbecque,  a  knight  of 
Artois."  **  Then,  here  is  my  glove,"  said  the  king;  "I  am 
your  prisoner."  But  a  quarrel  arose  between  £nglish  and 
Gascons  for  the  possession  of  such  a  captive,  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  the  captive  himself.  Lord  Cobham  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  therefore  came  up,  and  conducted  him 
in  great  courtesy  to  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  standing, 
and  left  him  and  his  youngest  son  Philip  to  the  care  of  the 
triumphant  conqueror. 

§  15.  But  Edward  seems  to  have  read  books  of  chivalry  as 
well  aii  John,  and  the  treatment  he  bestowed  on  the  unfortunate 
king  is  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  on  at  any  length.  He 
carried  all  the  ideas  of  feudal  obligation  to  their  utmost  limits. 
He  who  was  merely  the  heir-apparent  of  a  kingdom  could  not 
presume  to  sit  at  the  same  board  with  a  crowned  king,  over 
whose  sacred  head  still  hovered  the  blessing  of  the  Church  and 
the  glories  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne.  He  waited  on  his 
prisoner  at  table,  knelt  to  him  when  he  made  any  formal 
address,  but  kept  him  as  securely  guarded  as  if  he  had  been 
in  an  iron  cage.  And  yet,  while  this  exaggeration  of  knightly 
notions  was  carried  on  with  such  an  appearance  of  reality,  the 
solid  structure  of  feudalism  was  nodding  to  its  fall.  In  its 
military  aspect  it  was  doomed  to  an  early  end,  for  cannon  were 
already  introduced  as  instruments  of  war,  and  ten  years  before 
this  date  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  field  of  Crccy. «  In 
its  social  aspect  it  was  no  less  doomed  to  extinctioi^  for 
Wickliffe  was  already  preparing  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  to  spread  all  over  England  the  light  of  Divine 
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truth.  It  was  impossible  that  so  artificial  a  mode  of  thought 
and  code  of  manners  could  co-exist  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  and  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of 
surprise  with  the  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  for  the  first 
time  made  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  volume  for  them- 
selves, was  the  lowliness  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
doctrines  he  inculcated  of  humility  and  peace.  And  yet  it 
was  at  the  very  opening  of  the  new  condition  of  affairs,  and 
the  end  of  the  old  system  of  mailed  knighthood,  that  the 
greatest  efforts  were  made  to  imitate  its  palmiest  state. 
John  was  received  according  to  the  strictest  routine  prescribed 
in  chivalric  romance,  and  made  his  entrance  into  London 
with  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession,  followed 
by  pages  and  standard-bearers,  and  attended  on  a  humble 
hackney  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  character  of  his 
squire. 

§  16.  The  supposed  nobleness  and  generosity  of  the 
feudal  warrior  were  strangely  omitted  in  this  masque  of 
chivalry.  No  harder  bargain  was  ever  offered  by  an  extor- 
tionate creditor  to  his  imprisoned  debtor  than  Edward  of 
England  now  tendered  to  John  of  France.  He  was  to  resign 
all  that  the  English  Crown  had  ever  held  in  right  of  any  of 
its  wearers ;  Normandy  in  right  of  William  ;  Anjou  in  right 
of  Heni^  II. ;  Aquitaine  in  right  of  Eleanor ;  and  other  places 
by  right  of  more  recent  conquest.  In  return  for  this,  Edward 
was  willing  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  French  throne,  so 
great  was  his  anxiety  for  peace  and  good  neighbourhood! 
But  the  French  throne  was  in  the  extremity  of  danger  from 
other  causes.  The  noble  survivors  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers 
would  not  surrender  a  tittle  of  their  powers  and  privileges, 
though  they  had  been  proved  incapable  of  defending  their 
country  against  its  foe.  Instinct  told  the  wretched  peasantry 
that  Obedience  was  conditional  on  protection,  and  they  had 
submitted  to  their  chiefs  as  long  as  they  were  protected  from 
foreign  spoil.  But  at  last,  when  the  nobility  were  found  able  to 
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trample  on  their  countrymen  but  not  to  repel  the  English,  the 
bounds  of  human  endurance  were  reached,  and  the  populace 
rose  in  insurrection.  This  was  called  the  Jacquery,  from  the 
contemptuous  name,  Jacques  Bonhomme,  or  Goodman  James, 
which  the  nobler  had  given  to  the  lower  classes.  The  hut  re- 
venged itself  on  the  mansion,  and  castles  were  everywhere  set 
on  fire.  Gentlemen  were  waylaid  and  murdered,  and  law  and 
property  were  at  an  end.  The  common  danger  quelled  the 
animosities  of  the  nobles  for  a  while.  Against  the  unarmed 
multitudes  rode  the  steel-clad  knights.  They  smote,  and 
crushed,  and  followed  them  in  their  hopeless  flight.  They  left 
no  man  alive  who  met  them  on  their  way,  whether  rebellious  or 
not.  In  all  parts  of  the  land  the  same  scene  was  going  on.  The 
destruction  was  so  total  that  the  very  elements  of  a  future 
middle-class  were  done  away  with.  Poverty,  weakness,  and 
the  depopulation  of  whole  districts  sank  the  survivors  into 
despair.  They  gave  up  even  the  desire  of  opi)osition,  and  the 
sentiment  of  self-respect  was  impossible  for  many  generations. 
This  dreadful  civil  commotion  lasted  till  the  end  of  1858  ;  and 
John,  determining  to  introduce  order  into  his  distracted  i*ealm, 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  his  most  ungenerous  detainers.  But 
the  blood  of  the  gentlemen  of  France  was  too  madly  inflamed 
with  pride  and  cruelty  to  submit  tamely  to  what  they  thought 
disgrace,  and  they  disavowed  the  treaty.  Edward  crossed 
over  to  punish  what  he  called  their  breach  of  faith.  He  led 
an  immense  army  into  France,  and  marched  upon  Pans ;  but 
the  land  was  too  poor  to  sustain  even  an  unopposed  expe- 
dition. His  men  died  of  hunger  in  sight  of  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  or  were  led  back  dispirited  and  exhausted  to 
Brittany. 

The  sight  of  the  actual  condition  of  France  contributed  to 
Edward's  desire  for  rest.  Let  us  hope  the  knowledge  of  such 
unheard-of  misery  touched  his  heart.  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  rivals  at  Bretigni,  which  gave  a  pause  to 
the  national  war.     Many  of  the  old  English  possessions  weit) 
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restored  to  Edward,  who  contented  himself  with  the  title  of 
King  of  England  and  Lord  of  Aquitaine ;  but  three  millions 
of  golden  crowns  were  to  be  paid  as  John's  ransom,  and  many 
noble  prisoners  detained  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
clause.  John  trod  the  ground  of  his  realm  once  more ;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  raise  the  enormous  sum  required  for 
his  deliverance,  and  otherwise  sickened  and  distressed  with 
the  sufferings  he  could  not  diminish,  he  returned  to  his 
honourable  imprisonment  in  the  Savoy,  not  without  other  in- 
ducement, we  are  told,  than  a  mere  fulfilment  of  his  knightly 
promise,  for  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  an  English  lady ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  courteous  festivals  with  which  his  captors 
surrounded  him,  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1364. 

§  17.  Affairs  after  this  date  become  very  uninteresting,  and 
are  only  so  far  connected  with  English  history  that  the  hero 
of  them  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Charles  V.  of  France  was 
a  different  character  from  his  father  John.  Instead  of  a  rash 
warrior  he  was  the  most  cautious  of  politicians,  and  was  even 
suspected  of  a  want  of  personal  courage.  But  his  wisdom  was 
more  powerful  than  his  father's  sword.  He  submitted,  though 
with  an  ill  grace,  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Bretigni, 
and  heard  of  the  lofty  proceedings  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  assumed  more  than  royal  state  in  the  ceded  provinces, 
with  malicious  pleasure.  The  nobles  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitou, 
he  learned,  were  displeased  with  the  change  in  their  position, 
which  made  them  the  dependents  of  a  foreign  crown  instead 
of  the  honoured  vassals  of  France.  He  tried  at  the  same  time 
to  pacify  his  own  dominions  by  directing  the  famous  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin  to  deliver  the  land  from  the  innumerable  bands  of 
freebooters  whom  the  civil  war  had  produced,  and  who 
wrought  more  devastation  on  their  countrymen  than  had 
ever  been  inflicted  by  the  English.  Bertrand,  instead  of 
attacking  them  with  his  regular  army,  wisely  conducted 
them  out  of  the  way-  of  mischief,  and  let  them  loose  on 
the  plains  of  Spain.      It  little  mattered  to  Charles  which 
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side  of  *the  Spanish  civil  war,  that  was  then  raging,  they 
espoused,  provided  they  quitted  Prance. 

§  18.  The  King  of  Castile  was  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  the  nation 
was  so  offended  with  his  severities  that  it  rallied  to  the  cause 
of  his  half-hrother,  Henry  de  Trastamar.  Proclamations  of 
the  deliverance  of  Spain  and  the  liberty  of  the  people  were 
probably  issued  by  the  French ;  fcr  they  took  the  liberal  side, 
and  opposed  the  cruel  Peter.  Against  Du  Guesclin  no  Spanish 
forces  could  stand  for  a  moment.  The  tyrant  was  expelled, 
and  France  had  the  honour  of  freeing  an  afflicted  population, 
and  raising  a  dependent  to  the  throne.  But  Edward  of  Wales 
was  holding  his  court  at  Bordeaut.  The  fugitive  monarch 
presented  himself  before  him,  claiming  his  aid  as  knight  and 
gentleman,  and  orders  were  at  once  given  for  an  advance 
beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

§  19.  What  Spaniards  had  been  in  presence  of  the  Free  Com- 
panions, the  Free  Companions  now  were  in  presence  of  the  men 
of  Aquitaine  and  the  English  bowmen.  A  great  victory  at 
Navaretta  gave  a  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  the  conqueror  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  and  Peter,  resuming  his  crown,  thanked 
his  restorer  for  his  services,  and  did  nothing  more.  He  paid 
no  expenses,  he  furnished  no  provisions,  and  the  wrath  of 
Edward  could  not  have  been  very  great  when  he  learned,  in 
a  few  months  after  his  return  to  Gascony,  that  Henry,  the 
pretender,  had  slain  his  brother  with  his  own  hand,  and  was 
recognised  the  legitimate  wearer  of  the  crown.  Bad  health 
fell  upon  the  victor  of  Navaretta.  His  subjects  were  discon* 
tented  with  the  burdens  he  was  forced  to  lay  on  them  to  pay 
the  debts  which  the  Spanish  tyrant  had  declined  to  discharge, 
and  all  this  time  the  watchful  eye  of  Charles  was  fixed  upon 
his  acts,  and  gloating  over  the  increasing  weakness  both  of  his 
body  and  his  position.  He  saw  his  time  in  1368,  and  assum- 
ing all  the  airs  of  superiority  which  had  become  absurd  after 
his  concessions  at  Bretig^i,  he  summoned  his  vassal,  Edward, 
to  appear  before  him  in  Paris,  to  answer  the  plaints  of  his 
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good  subjects  of  Aquitaine.   The  prince  replied  that  he  would 
appear  in  his  place,  with  sixty  thousand  armed  witnesses  on 
his  behalf.     The  war  spirit  was  roused  once  more,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  continental  states,  and  once  more  Edward 
of  England  revived  his  old  claim,  and  proclaimed  himself 
King  of  France.   But  the  old  energy  was  gone.    Edward  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  the  prince  was  feeble.     Yet  a  spark  of 
the  ancient  spirit  blazed  forth  at  last,  and  the  worn-out 
waiTior  was  carried  in  a  litter  from  point  to  point  while  an 
assault  was  made  on  the  town  and  fortress  of  Limoges.     The 
assault  was  successful,  and  the  gentlemen  in  mail,  who  de- 
fended themselves  according  to  the  rules  of  heroic  warfare, 
were  received  into  favour ;  but  the  great  heart  of  the  bravest 
prince  and  truest  knight  in  Christendom  had  no  room  for 
compassion  to  the  lowly  bom,  and  he  issued  the  pitiless  order 
that  every  inhabitant  was  to  be  put  to  the  sword.     The  last 
appearance  in  war  of  the  hero  of  English  story  was  amid  the 
groans  and  shrieks  of  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  had  done  no  harm  and  now  could  offer  no  resistance.  1370. 
With   his  return   to  England  to  recruit   his   exhausted 
strength,  the  prosperity  of  the  English  arms  was  at  an  end. 
Even  on  the  sea,  they  did  not  sustain  their  old  superiority, 
having  suffered  a  great  defeat  from  a  Spanish  fleet  near 
Bochelle.    Du  Guesclin,  adopting  the  tactics  which  had  been 
so  successful  in  the  case  of  Robert  Bruce,  gave  the  warriors 
of  Poitiers  no  opportunity  of  renewing  their  laurels  by  an 
open  fight.     He  retreated,  clearing  the  country  of  its  corn, 
and  denuding  it  of  its  castles,  so  that  a  mai'ch  through  France 
on  the  part  of  John  of  Qaunt,  the  king's  second  son,  who  tra- 
versed the  whole  country  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux,  became  a 
useless  boast.     Everywhere  a  sombre  opposition,  nowhere  an 
actual  battle,  but  his  stragglers  cut  off,  his   supplies  inter- 
cepted, and  the  sword  of  Du  Guesclin  ready  drawn,  if  by  any 
inadvertence  an  opportunity  of  attack  was  left.     The  men 
died  of  fatigue,  and  their  countrymen  at  home  had  even  then 
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so  far  attained  a  characteristic  which  they  have  oever  lost 
since,  that  they  could  see  no  triumph  that  was  not  accom- 
panied with  a  regular  hard-fought  engagement.  The  soldiers, 
who  were  tired  of  marching,  and  the  people,  who  were  disap- 
pointed of  fighting,  were  equally  worn  out  with  an  unprofitahle 
war,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  in  1374.  Under  cover  of  this 
truce,  the  sagacious  Charles  of  France  stimulated  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  English  provinces,  so  that  Gascony  was  nearly 
re-united  to  the  crown  without  a  stroke  heing  struck.  No 
help  came  from  Windsor,  for  heavy  grief  had  fallen  on  the 
royal  house.  The  Black  Prince  (by  which  name  he  was  better 
known  than  by  his  title  of  Prince  of  Wales)  died,  after  a 
wasting  illness,  in  1376,  and  the  failing  king  saw  the  sceptre 
about  to  leave  his  weary  hand  for  that  of  a  boy  of  ten  or 
eleven  years  old. 

§  20.  Worse  things  than  advancing  age  had  fallen  on  the 
king.  He  had  sunk  into  the  tutelage  of  a  selfish  and  am- 
bitious woman  of  the  name  of  Alice  Perrers,  and  allowed  her 
to  usurp  all  the  authority  of  the  State.  Edward,  the  prince, 
had  protested  in  vain  against  this  debasing  influence.  Parlia- 
ment itself  denounced  her  by  name,  but  the  doating  old  man 
would  believe  no  insinuation  against  his  idol,  and  rumours 
became  rife  that  John  of  Qaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was 
caballing  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself.  The  rightful  heir 
was  demanded  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  created  Prince  of 
Wales.  Beligious  animosities  were  also  excited  against  the 
duke.  WickUffe,  the  reformer,  had  been  seized  by  the  Church, 
and  was  to  be  tried  in  St.  Paul's.  Lancaster  and  Earl  Percy 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  poor  parson  of  Lutterworth,  and 
threatened  to  drag  the  Bishop  of  London  from  his  judicial 
chair  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  The  Londoners  were  roused  by 
this  insult  to  their  prelate,  and  heretical  assault  on  the  true 
and  Catholic  faith.  They  proved  their  orthodoxy  by  assailing 
the  Savoy,  where  Lancaster  lived,  and  forcing  him  to  flee  for 
his  life  in  a  small  boat  across  the  Thames.   Foreign  unsucoess 
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embittered  the  domestic  disunion  which  these  conflicting 
causes  produced,  and  in  clouds  and  great  darkness  the  king, 
whose  reign  comprehended  within  its  fifty-one  years  the 
greatest  incidents  in  the  annals  of  England — the  battles  of 
Neville's  Cross,  and  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers — who  had  held  in 
his  prison  at  one  time  the  crowned  Kings  of  Scotland  and 
France,  and  exercised  more  than  kingly  authority  over  the 
greater  portion  of  both  those  realms,  closed  his  agitated  and 
tempestuous  life,  amid  the  scorn  of  his  enemies  and  the  dis- 
like of  his  people,  on  the  2lBt  of  June,  1377. 

When  people  entered  the  chamber  of  death  they  found 
that  he  had  died  deserted  and  alone.  Alice  Ferrers  had 
stripped  the  rings  from  his  fingers,  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 
The  domestics  had  disappeared  with  all  the  trinkets  and  fur- 
niture they  could  remove.  One  solitary  priest  had  held  the 
crucifix  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man;  but  the  great 
and  powerful  had  gone  far  from  the  sombre  apartment  of 
Shene.  They  were  presenting  themselves  in  the  antechambers 
of  Kichard  or  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  for  suspicion  was 
still  very  widely  diffused  that  that  ambitious  priuce  would 
not  long  content  himself  with  the  titular  crown  of  Castile, 
which  he  had  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife,  but  aspire  to  a 
higher  dignity,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  youthful  nephew. 

§  21.  The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  to  be  looked  on  as  one 
of  the  transition  periods  of  European  history,  during  which 
new  ideas  were  gradually  establishing  themselves  as  the 
guides  of  human  action.  The  influence  of  the  Church  was 
greatly  weakened,  and  it  had  begun  to  lose  its  hold  on  the  belief 
even  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  by  the  almost  universal 
depravity  of  the  clergy.  As  a  political  engine,  however,  it  was 
still  powerful,  for  it  was  the  greatest  of  landowners,  and  had 
prescriptive  rights  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  questioned. 
We  shall  therefore  see  it  courted  by  the  successive  parties 
who  strove  for  the  mastery.  Yet,  however  dazzling  appeared 
for  a  time  the  success  of  the  Church — ^liowever  honoured  by 
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kings  and  propitiated    by  nobles — the  foundation  of   its 
authority  was  undermined,  for  it  had  lost  the  reverence  and 
affection  of  the  people.     There  were  friars  and  clergymen,  as 
well  as  lay  gentlemen,  and  noble  poets,  and  village  ballad- 
singers — all  engaged  in  the  exposure  of  its  exorbitant  pre- 
tensions and  corrupted  morals.     Society  had  outgrown  the 
circumstances  which  gave  the  Church  its  preponderating  iu- 
liuence;   and   ignorance  and  knowledge    became  united  iu 
course  of  time  in  perceiving  the  incongruity  of  its  professions 
and  conduct — ignorance  perceiving  the  enormous  extent  of 
its  possessions,  which  amounted  to  more  than  a  third  of  all 
England,  combined  with  declarations  in  favour  of  poverty; 
and  knowledge,  gathering  fresh  light  every  day  from  the 
increasing  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  perceiving  more 
and  more  the  folly  of  some  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  demo- 
ralizing nature  of  its  practices.     Edward^s  reign  is  therefore 
the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes  in  England  of  the  Roman 
Catholic   Church;    but  it   was  the   turning-point  also  of 
literature  and  the  administration  of  justice.     In  this  reign 
the  forms  of  procedure  and  principles  of  equity  had  attained 
such  excellence  that  some  legal  authorities  have  fixed  upon  it 
as  the  period  of  the  perfection  of  the  English  law.     The 
causes  were  now  pleaded  in  our  native  tongue,  instead  of 
the  barbarous   French  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
conducted.     The  Parliament  was  divided  into  two  Houses : 
the  upper,  of  the  Lords;    the  lower,  of  the  knights  of 
shires  and  representatives  of  the  boroughs;   and  so  many 
statutes   were  passed  conducing  to  the  freedom  and  safety 
of  the  subject,  that  the  fame  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  was 
second  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  to  that  of  his  wise  and 
liberal  enactments.     Passing  over  the  disgraceful  reign  of 
the  middle  Edward,  it  is  strange  to  find  that  the  two  great 
warriors  of  that  name  were  the  introducers  of  popular  laws 
and  promoters  of  the  common  benefit.     In  order  to  subdue 
Scotland,  and  trample  on  France,  it  was  indispensable  to  have 
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a  united  and  contented  England.  The  foreign  quarrels  of 
those  two  monarchs,  therefore,  were  productive  of  domestic 
good.  The  Constitution  grew  not  only  on  the  contributions 
of  the  grudging  and  bargain-making  House  of  Commons,  but 
on  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  Lothians  and 
Guienne ;  and  for  this  succeeding  generations  have  to  prdse 
equally  the  home  policy  of  the  Edwards  and  the  courage  of 
our  countrymen.  But  literature  felt  the  impulse  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom  as  much  as  jurisprudence.  In  this  reign  appeared 
Chaucer,  the  first  in  point  of  date,  and  nearly  the  first  in 
point  of  genius,  of  all  our  poets.  The  hitherto  unsuspected 
powers  of  the  English  tongue  found  their  development  in  the 
unmatched  descriptions  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  Little 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  material  portions  of  our 
language,  or  even  in  the  form  of  our  heroic  verse ;  for,  with  a 
little  adaptation,  the  lines  of  Chaucer  are  as  musical  as  those 
of  Pope.  If  we  add  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  where  knighthood  put  on  its  modern  garb  as  the 
ornament  of  the  gilded  hall,  and  not  the  impersonation  of 
rough- visaged  war,  we  shall  find,  in  the  continued  existence 
of  that  "  goodliest  fellowship,"  how  unbroken  is  the  chain  in 
law,  language,  freedom,  and  gentle  chivalry  from  the  days  of 
this,  the  wisest  of  the  Planbagenets. 

LAJfBMABES   OP  CHSOlTOLOeT. 
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1327.  Aocestion  of  Edward  III.  during 
the  lifetime  of  liia  father. 

—  Croei  death  of  Edward  II. 
1330.  Mortimer,  the  qaeen*8  favourite, 

condemned  as  a  traitor,  and 

executed. 
1 838.  Ballol  crowned  king  of  Scotland. 
1840.  Edward  aaaumee  the  title  of  king 

of  France,  and  first  uses  the 

motto,  *'  Dleu  et  mon  droit." 

—  Naval  victory  over  the  French. 
1346.  The  Battle  of  Creoy,  in  which 

the  French  are  signally  de- 
feated. 
<—     The  Soots  delated  by  Queen 
FhiUppa  at  Neville's  Cross,  near 


Durham,  and  King  David  taken 
prisoner. 

1347.  Calais  surrenders  to  the  English. 

1349.  A  virulent  plague  carries  off  one 
half  the  nation. 

1356.  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  ob- 
tains a  great  victory  over  the 
French  at  Poitiers,  where 
King  John  and  his  son  are 
taken  prisoners. 

1867.  The  Black  Prince  restores  Peter 
of  Castile  to  his  kingdom. 

1369.  The  tenets  of  WicklifTe,  the  re- 
fbrmer,  first  promulgated. 

1376.  Death  of  the  Black  Prince. 

1877.  Death  of  Edward  IIL 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BIGHABD     THB     SECOND. 
A.D.  1377  TO  A.D.  1399. 

CXniTEKPORABT  BOVEREIOKB. 

Frahce.— Charles  V.  (the  Wise);  Charles  VI.  (the  Beloved). 

BcoTLAKD. — Robert  II.  (Stuart);  Bobert  III. 

Popes. — Gregory  XL;    Urban  VI.   (at  Rome);    Clement  VII. 
(at  Ayignon) ;  Boniface  IX. ;  Benedict  XIII.  (at  Avignon). 


§  1.  Accession  of  Richard  II.  State  of  society  and  of  parties. — §  2.  John 
of  Gaunt,  next  surviving  brother  of  the  Black  Prince.  "War  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Scotland.—  §  3.  Squabbles  of  the  court.  The 
obnoxious  poll-tax.  Brutal  collectors  employed  to  enforce  it.  General 
dissatisfaction.  Rebellion  of  Jack  Straw,  Wat  Tyler,  and  others, 
caused  by  the  rigours  of  the  poll-tax. — §  4.  Popular  violence.  All 
laws  set  at  defiance.  Conference  of  the  mob  with  the  king.  Death 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw. — §  5.  Social  position  of  the  people. 
Weighty  armour  worn  by  the  cavaliers. — §  6.  The  king's  evil  ad- 
visers and  associates.  Ascendancy  of  tbe  Duke  of  Lancaster. — 
§  7.  Richard  deprived  of  authority.— §  8.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
His  dismissal.  —  §  9.  Richard's  extravagant  and  reckless  habits. 
Seizure  and  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. — §  10.  Quarrel  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Their  banish- 
ment.— §  11.  The  king's  despicable  character  and  tyrannical  con- 
duct. Revolt  of  the  nobles,  and  execution  of  some  of  the  king's 
ministers  during  the  absence  of  Richard  in  Ireland. — §  12.  Deposi- 
tion and  imprisonment  of  Richard.  Claims  of  Henry  Duke  of 
Lancaster  to  the  tbrone. 

§  1.  DuBiNO  the  later  years  of  Edward's  reign  tbe  contend* 
ing  parties  were  hardly  kept  in  subjection  by  the  awe  of  the 
king's  name.  The  firmness  of  his  original  nature  bad 
deserted  him,  and  even  against  tbe  conqueror  and  lawgiver 
tbe  complaints  were  daily  growing  more  bitter.  When  his 
grandson  came  to  tbe  tbrone,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  there 
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was  no  longer  any  restraint  on  the  cabals  and  divisions  of  an 
ambitions  and  selfish  nobility  anxious  to  recover  its  hereditary 
pre-eminence,  or  on  the  complaints  of  the  injured  and  over- 
taxed commons.  Religious  innovation  took  its  usual  ap- 
pearance, in  the  eyes  of  the  established  authority,  of  revolution 
no  less  than  heresy ;  and  before  a  year  of  the  new  king  was 
past,  there  was  confusion  in  Church  and  State,  in  hamlet  and 
castle.  While  the  attention  of  the  great  was  occupied  by 
the  chances  of  rank  and  fortune  thrown  open  to  them  by 
the  change  of  masters,  the  French  landed  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  burnt  and  ravaged  the  Garden  of  England  as  far 
as  Carisbrook.  The  Spaniards,  ever  ready  to  unite  with  our 
enemies,  joined  them  in  an  attempt  on  Southampton ;  Rye 
and  Hastings  were  burnt,  and  all  this  time  the  energies  of 
the  magnates  and  statesmen  in  London  were  directed  to  the 
selection  of  a  council  of  government  from  which  there  was  a 
prospect  of  greatest  advantage- to  themselves. 

§  2.  John  of  Gaunt,  the  next  surviving  brother  of  the 
Black  Prince,  was  suspected,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  having 
designs  upon  the  throne  of  the  fair-haired  stripling,  who  was 
endeared  to  the  general  heart  by  his  resemblance  to  his 
father.  He  was  suspected,  with  more  certain  proof,  of  a  leaning 
towards  the  new  doctrines  advocated  by  the  party  called  the 
Lollards.  He  was  therefore  unpopular  with  all  classes — 
with  the  nobles  as  an  encourager  of  the  commons  in  their 
claims  to  greater  freedom ;  with  the  Church  as  supporting 
their  enemies,  the  readers  of  WicklifFe's  Bible  and  gainsayers 
of  priestly  power ;  and  with  the  people  at  large,  as  a  suspected 
enemy  of  their  idol,  the  pretty-faced  boy,  whom  they  fondly 
expected  to  inherit  his  father's  genius  as  well  as  his  right  to 
the  crown.  He  therefore  retired  in  sulky  dignity  to  his 
Castle  of  Kenil worth,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  grand- 
sounding  title  he  had  assumed  on  the  death  of  Pedro,  his 
father-in-law,  of  King  of  Castile. 

The  Ho\ise  of  Commons  met  to  consider  the  best  means 
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of  resisting  the  combined  efforts  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
did  not  require  to  be  told  by  the  noblemen  in  power  that  the 
best  means  of  effecting  that  object  was  a  grant  of  money 
The  money  was  accordingly  granted,  but  a  strange  condition 
was  attached  to  the  grant,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 
should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  two  citizens  of  London, 
John  Philpot  and  William  Walworth — both  very  remarkable 
names,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  few  pages — who  should  apply 
every  farthing  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  raised.  This 
was  a  bold  interference  with  the  executive  government ;  but 
John  of  Gaunt  seems  to  have  given  his  countenance  to  the 
popular  pretension,  for  we  find  him  in  command  of  the  fleet 
which  the  commissioners  prepared,  and  which  was  successful 
in  punishing  the  allies  for  their  aggression  on  our  shores. 
He  obtained  two  fresh  landing-places  on  the  shores  of  France, 
by  treating  with  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Duke  of 
Brittany ;  and  England  took  peaceable  possession  of  Cher- 
bourg and  Brest.  The  English,  however,  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  treaty  could  be  concluded  without  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  accused  the  duke  of  wasting  the  subsidy  on 
foreign  potentates  instead  of  building  vessels  enough  to  take 
the  two  hai'bours  by  main  force.  Another  proof  of  his  ineffi- 
ciency was  found  in  the  audacity  of  the  Scotch.  That  furious 
population  was  of  course  in  arms  the  moment  the  war  was 
renewed  with  France.  But  not  only  across  the  Border,  this 
time,  was  the  torrent  of  Blue  Bonnets  directed.  Besides 
burning  Berwick  as  usual,  they  tried  a  new  sort  of  hostility, 
and  cruised  against  the  English  trade.  John  Mercer,  a 
Scottish  adventurer,  attacked  Scarborough  with  a  mixed  fleet 
of  Scotch  and  French  and  Spaniards,  while  John  of  Graunt 
was  flaunting  his  useless  squadron  in  front  of  his  purchased 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Brittany. 

In  this  extremity  John  Philpot,  whom  we  saw  appointed 
parliamentary  treasurer,  came  to  the  rescue.     He  fitted  out  a 
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fleet  at  his  own  expense,  and  took  the  sea,  determined  to  trjr 
conclusions  with  the  vain-glorious  Scot.  He  gained  a  victory 
that  left  the  country  safe.  Mercer  was  a  prisoner,  the 
Spanish  ships  were  captured,  and  their  prizes  all  recovered. 
Great  rejoicings  of  the  commonalty  celehrated  the  triumphal 
return  of  John  Philpot  as  he  sailed  up  the  Thames.  But  the 
jealousies  of  the  nobility  were  excited.  Philpot  had  fought 
without  a  royal  commission ;  he  had  sailed  without  orders ; 
he  had  won  a  victory  which  it  would  have  required  an  earl  at 
least  to  accomplish  in  a  worthy  manner ;  and  the  avenger  of 
the  disaster  of  Scarborough,  so  far  from  being  rewarded  for 
his  exploit,  very  nearly  lost  his  head  for  the  presumption  of 
his  success. 

§  3.  The  squabbles  of  the  Court  were  conducted  by  the 
three  royal  uncles  of  the  king.  These  were  Lancaster, 
Gloucester,  and  York.  Nearer  still  to  the  throne  stood 
Philippa,  the  daughter  of  their  elder  brother,  Lionel  of 
Clarence,  who  was  wife  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  She 
took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  nothing  stood  between  a 
state  of  anarchy  or  civil  war  but  the  life  of  the  youthful 
king.  The  same  state  of  affairs  existed  in  France.  There 
also  were  a  childish  king  and  ambitious  uncles — increased 
taxes  were  required  in  both  countries  to  maintain  the  ex- 
travagance of  so  many  grasping  princes,  and  wars  were  got 
up  between  the  countries  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  additional 
imposts.  Parliament  was  persuaded  to  grant  a  poll-tax  to 
vindicate  our  injured  honour,  while  France  was  equally  bur- 
dened to  chastise  the  insults  of  the  English.  The  amount 
of  the  poll-tax  was  fixed  at  three  groats  a  poll  (or  head),  and 
every  person  above  fifteen  years  of  age  was  liable  for  this 
amount.  Where  a  village  or  district  was  very  poor,  the 
richer  neighbours  had  to  make  up  the  aggregate  sum,  so  that 
every  inhabitant  was  interested  in  seeing  that  no  one  escaped. 
If  there  were  two  millions  of  persons  of  the  specified  age,  the 
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tax  would  be  equal  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  present  coin, 
and  this  was  too  good  a  prize  to  be  allowed  to  be  diminished 
by  any  undue  leniency  in  the  execution. 

Brutal  collectors  were  spread  over  the  land.  The  limits  of 
the  taxable  age  were  easily  evaded;  the  parents  pretended 
their  children  were  still  too  young;  the  commissioners  in- 
sisted the  really  exempt  were  past  the  required  age.  Riots 
broke  out  in  many  places ;  for  as  the  demand  was  made  equally 
on  rich  and  poor,  the  popular  instinct  told  the  still  legally 
unenfranchised  masses  that  if  they  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State,  they  were  entitled  to  all  its  privileges. 
The  fact  of  paying  a  shilling  gave  a  man  a  right  to  see  to 
the  application  of  the  money.  Stories  were  told  of  how 
the  funds  were  wasted — how  the  great  folks  at  London  did 
nothing  but  plunder  the  poor — and  perhaps  in  vague  and  ex- 
aggerated terms  there  spread  among  them  reports  of  the 
recent  Jacquerie  in  France,  how  stoutly  Jacques  Bonhommo 
had  protested  against  injustice,  and  how  shamefully  he  had 
been  ridden  down,  tortured,  and  killed.  A  hatred  of  his 
superiors  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  our  history  became 
almost  universal  with  the  English  labourer.  Perverted  texts 
of  Scripture  were  quoted  from  Wicklifie's  Bible ;  bitter  attacks 
on  the  hierarchy  from  Chaucer's  poems ;  and  a  verse  by  John 
Ball,  a  priest  of  Kent,  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  support 
of  their  disregard  of  all  the  boasts  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of 

power — 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

Still,  in  spite  of  ominous  warnings  iu  many  quarters ;  of  an 
uproar  attended  with  loss  of  life  at  Brentwood;  of  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  an  unpopular  officer's  house  in  Essex ; 
the  unpitying  gatherers  of  the  poll-tax  were  hounded  on 
the  peasantry,  for  the  princes  and  courtiers  were  in  want  of 
money.  At  Dartford,  in  Kent,  one  of  them  insulted  a  little 
maiden  of  fourteen,  on  pretence  of  proving  that  she  was  of 
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the  taxable  age.  Her  father  saw  or  heard  of  the  insult,  and 
struck  the  insulter  dead  with  his  hammer.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Walter,  a  tyler  by  trade,  and  Wat  Tyler  became 
the  leader  of  a  national  movement.  London  was  the  centre 
of  all  their  hopes.  There  lived  the  son  of  their  friend  and 
champion  the  Black  Prince;  there  sat  the  Parliament  in 
which  their  voices  might  be  heard ;  and  there  they  could  give 
utterance  to  their  miserable  complaints,  and  throw  themselves 
on  the  tenderness  of  the  king.  Farther  down  in  Kent 
greater  excitement  still  had  been  produced  by  the  intemperate 
conduct  of  one  of  the  nobles  in  claiming  a  runaway  bonds- 
man. The  man  was  delivered  from  his  hands  by  force,  and 
Bochester  Castle,  where  he  had  been  confined,  was  taken. 
Wat  the  Tyler,  the  hero  of  the  cause,  representing  in  the 
people's  eyes  the  freedom  of  their  sons  and  the  purity  of  their 
daughters,  was  appointed  leader,  and  the  great  march  began 
Multitudes  joined  them  on  the  road,  and  when  they  reached 
Blackheath  their  numbers  had  risen  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men. 

§  4.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  carry  matters  with  a 
high  hand,  for  if  they  failed  in  their  object,  afber  the  violence 
they  had  committed,  their  doom  was  sealed.  They  had 
tarnished  their  cause  with  useless  cruelty.  They  had 
slaughtered  peaceful  magistrates  in  some  of  the  towns,  and 
everywhere  uttered  denunciations  on  the  priests.  Kichard, 
with  his  chief  counsellors,  threw  himself  into  the  Tower. 
His  mother  was  with  him,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
whom  we  shall  soon  see  in  a  more  prominent  place.  From 
none  of  these  advisers  was  Bichard  likely  to  receive  concilia- 
tory counsels,  though  some  of  the  more  obscure  members 
were  in  favour  of  gentle  measures.  His  Grace  of  Canterbury 
was  indignant  that  anything  but  force  should  be  used  to  the 
rascal  rabble,  and  his  Christian  exhortation  was  rewarded 
with  the  gutting  of  bis  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  the  burning 
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of  all  his  books.  Wat  and  his  attendants  obtained  an  en- 
trance into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  cowardice  of  the 
richer  citizens  did  the  rest.  They  tried  to  propitiate  the  mob 
by  making  it  dnink,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  uncontrolled  excite- 
ment the  intoxicated  multitude  proceeded  to  the  Strand,  and 
gave  the  Savoy  palace,  the  town  residence  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
to  the  flames.  A  ludicrous  assumption  of  magnanimity  ac- 
companied those  Bacchanalian  patriots,  of  which  we  have 
seen  a  repetition  in  a  neighbouring  capital  in  more  recent 
times.  They  were  ready  to  destroy,  to  mutilate,  to  murder, 
but  they  would  not  steal.  They  ruined  the  finest  and  most 
tastefully  fitted-up  house  at  that  time  in  England  out  of 
enmity  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  but  they  drowned  a  man 
in  the  Thames  who  was  detected  in  filching  a  silver  cup. 
Other  parallels  might  be  found  besides  this  Roman  abnega- 
tion of  self,  if  we  searched  for  them.  Indiscriminate  slaughter 
was  practised  in  the  street.  The  blade  of  a  swordsman  did 
the  work  of  the  guillotine ;  the  possession  of  wealth  was  a 
reason  for  execution ;  prisons  were  broken  open,  and  foreigners 
put  to  death.  It  was  a  reign  of  terror,  and  all  other  govern- 
ment seemed  at  an  end. 

A  bold  mea8ure  was  taken  when  this  state  of  affairs  had 
lasted  three  days.  The  king  sent  a  message  to  the  leaders 
that  he  would  meet  them  at  Mile  End,  and  take  their  griev- 
ances into  consideration.  Some  of  his  friends  were  alarmed 
at  the  danger  of  such  a  meeting,  and  fled.  When  he  left  the 
Tower  gate,  a  furious  mob  broke  in  and  murdered  the  inmates, 
including  their  enemy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  se- 
veral other  great  oflicers.  Richard  pursued  his  way,  and  met 
the  men  of  Essex  at  Mile  End,  as  had  been  arranged.  They 
presented  their  requests — very  simple  and  unmistakeable  most 
of  them — ^and  Richard  read  them  with  care.  They  required  the 
formal  abolition  of  serfdom,  the  freedom  of  market  for  their 
commodities,  and  a  general  pardon  for  offences.  They  asked, 
also,  a  law  to  flx  the  yearly  value  of  land ;  but  this  is  only 
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valuable  as  sbowing  that  they  were  recognised  as  tenants, 
and  therefore  not  in  the  condition  of  absolute  slaves.  To  all 
their  plaints  he  gave  a  favourable  reply,  and  the  men  of  Essex, 
who  had  never  faltered  in  their  affection  to  the  crown,  de- 
parted well  pleased. 

But  the  men  of  Kent  were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  On  the 
following  day  they  rejected  a  chai*ter  containing  the  fran- 
chises with  which  their  brethren  had  been  contented,  and 
Bichard  rode  down  to  soothe  them.  Wat  the  Tyler  spurred 
forward,  and  met  the  king  at  the  door  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Abbey,  in  Smith  field.  Something  in  the  impetuous  manner 
of  the  rioter  alarmed  the  royal  attendants.  William  Walworth, 
the  mayor,  struck  him  down  with  a  blow  of  his  mace,  and  a 
young  squire  of  the  name  of  Philpot  dispatched  him  with  his 
sword.  Richard  walked  his  horse  quietly  forward,  and  said 
to  the  multitude  who  had  witnessed  the  action,  **  Do  not  be 
afraid  at  the  death  of  your  captain  and  guide.  He  was  a 
traitor.  I  am  your  king,  and  will  be  your  captain  and  guide 
myself."  And  setting  himself  at  their  head,  he  conducted  the 
awed  and  astonished  assembly  to  the  fields  above  Islington. 
While  they  were  still  uncertain  what  to  do,  the  gates  of 
London  poured  forth  a  large  force  of  mounted  men-at-arms, 
who  had  been  preparing  within  the  walls,  and  now  dashed 
with  irresistible  impetuosity  on  the  confused  mass.  They 
were  only  prevented  by  the  king,  who  however  joined  in  the 
first  charge,  from  making  an  indiscnminate  slaughter  of  the 
whole.  Bichard  took  them  into  his  grace,  and  all  might  have 
been  well  if  he  had  only  kept  his  word. 

§  5.  But  the  conduct  of  the  congregated  serfs  had  alarmed 
the  upper  classes,  and  in  these  last  we  perceive  a  great  admix- 
ture of  the  lately  enfranchised  members  of  the  lower  order ; 
for  Parliament,  representing  the  towns  and  counties,  was  as 
much  embittered  against  them  as  the  nobles.  The  law  was 
let  loose  on  those  whom  the  sword  had  spared,  and  some 
thousands  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  executioner,  in  spite  of  the 
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solemn  granting  of  the  king's  pardon,  which  was  as  solemnly 
withdrawn.     This  is  not  an  unimportant  or  inconclusiye  in- 
cident in  English  history,  merely  because  it  was  ineffective,  like 
an  obscure  riot  in  a  country  town.   We  dwell  upon  it  at  some 
length  as  a  painful  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  at  the 
time.   After  all  the  elevating  efforts  of  Edward,  and  after  the 
value  which  the  foreign  wars  had  given  to  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  the  men  who  could  draw  the  bow  and  handle  the 
flail,  we  perceive  a  permanent  line  drawn  between  the  rich 
and  poor  which  it  took  centuries  of  slow  improvement  to 
efface.     The  emancipation  of  the  bondman  was  proceeding  by 
imperceptible  degrees.     Many  ways  were  opened  for  his  ad- 
mission to  the  privileges  of  freedom.     If  he  resided  for  a  year 
and  a  day  in  a  borough  town,  he  could  not  be  reclaimed 
by  his  lord ;  and  when  we  remember  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  citizens  to 
connive  at  the  self-liberation  of  their  rural  brethren,  we  shall 
not  wonder  that  when  the  serf  obtained  his  master's  per- 
mission to  go  to  Canterbury  or  Lincoln,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a 
favourite  shrine,  he  was  allowed  to  linger  long  enough  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city  of  refuge  to  secure  his  liberty  for 
ever.     Death-bed  repentance,  and  the  exhortations  of  the 
clergy  (who,  however,  never  bestowed  manumission  on  any  of 
their  own),  had  contributed  greatly  to  strike  off  the  labourer's 
disabilities  ;  but  now  these  things  were  changed.    Wat  Tyler, 
and  John  Ball,  and  Jack  Straw  all  died  as  felons  or  traitors 
and  the  populations  which  had  only  been  despised  and  treated 
with  contemptuous  benevolence,  in  their  abject  and  helpless 
condition,  were  now  considered  enemies  to  be  feared.     They 
were  allowed  to  go  on  no  holy  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas. 
They  were  allowed  to  follow  no  hares  in  the  field.   They  were 
not  allowed  free  access  to  fairs  or  markets,  and  were  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  their  alienated  superiors,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  their  forced  labour  on  their  roads  and  farms,  had 
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now  the  gratification  of  revenge.  The  continuance  of  the 
Game  Laws  and  the  Law  of  Settlement,  and  the  apathy,  only 
now  heginning  to  be  removed,  with  regard  to  the  education 
and  comfort  of  the  people,  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the 
failure  of  Wat  Tyler's  violent  and  injudicious  attempt. 

But  the  condition  even  of  the  lowest  order  was  not  so 
widely  discriminated  from  that  of  the  others  as  it  would 
appear  at  the  present  day.  In  fact,  no  person  seems  to  have 
been  absolutely  free;  for  the  multiplicity  of  laws,  which 
is  always  a  sign  of  their  inadequacy  or  injustice,  embraced 
the  whole  nation  within  one  or  other  of  their  pettifo^ing  and 
irritating  enactments.  There  were  laws  for  rich  people's  dress 
and  dinners,,  as  well  as  for  the  pauper's  work  and  residence. 
Nobody  below  a  certain  rank  could  wear  the  stuff  or  habit  he 
chose — a  little  rise  in  position  called  for  a  change  of  garment ; 
doctors,  burgesses,  magistrates  of  towns,  small  country  squires, 
and  knights  of  landed  estate,  were  all  compelled  by  statute  to 
wear  the  apparel  befitting  their  degree ;  and  if  we  look  at  the 
pictures  of  the  costume  of  the  period,  we  shall  find  that  law- 
makers were  prodigiously  bad  tailors,  and  that  a  more  un- 
becoming style  of  dress  has  seldom  been  forced  on  a  senseless 
generation  by  the  tyranny  of  fashion.  Men  and  women  wore 
long  lappets  hanging  from  their  shoulders,  tight-fitting,  wide- 
sleeved  gowns,  and  shoes  of  enormous  length.  A  short  time 
before  this,  the  rage  for  large  feet  was  so  furious  that  a  dandy 
who  wished  to  astonish  his  admirers  was  forced  to  tie  up  the 
toes  of  his  boots  to  his  knees  by  a  silver  chain,  and  walk  as  if 
he  were  encased  in  a  ludicrously  exaggerated  pair  of  skates. 
The  dress  of  a  well-known  stage  character  probably  took  its 
origin  from  the  taste  of  those  leaders  of  the  ton,  for  their 
pantaloons  were  generally  of  variegated  colours,  sometimes 
one  leg  being  red  and  the  other  blue,  or  ornamented  with 
perpendicular  stripes  of  every  size  and  shade.  The  head-gear 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  other  portions  of  the  dress. 
The  ladies  appear  to  have  had  several  layers  of  heavy  cloth 
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tied  round  their  chins  and  fixed  at  the  back  of  their  heads, 
while  the  men  disgaised  themselves  in  thick  and  shapeless 
hats,  which  looked  like  tnrbans  more  than  half  unrolled. 
Others  had  merely  fillets  across  the  brow,  and  some  had 
turned-up  round  beavers,  with  a  rose  on  the  front  of  the  rim. 
Things  like  linen  coronets  were  used  by  damsels  of  high 
degree,  and  the  upper  garment  was  exceedingly  like  a  night- 
gown, extending  to  the  knees.  One  picture  presents  us  with 
the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  a  spotted  reading  gown,  down 
to  the  ground,  an  arrangement  which  prevents  us  from  seeing 
the  long,  thin  elongation  of  his  feet,  projecting  like  canoes 
nearly  a  yard  before  him.  How  they  could  dance  or  ride  in 
such  fantastic  apparel  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  They  must 
have  done  both  with  exceeding  awkwardness,  and  as  those 
extremes  are  only  observable  in  persons  of  the  highest  station, 
we  may  conclude  that  they  adopted  the  fashion  (on  the  prin- 
ciple  that  leads  the  Chinese  ladies,  by  the  smallness  of  their 
feet  and  length  of  their  finger  nails  to  incapacitate  them- 
selves from  walking  or  working  with  the  needle)  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  above  the  ordinary  require* 
ments  of  mortality,  and  required  to  make  no  kind  of  personal 
exertion.  Walking  quickly  and  moving  with  ease  must  be 
left  to  people  who  were  too  poor  to  do  without  them.  The 
serfs  are  therefore  not  so  much  to  be  pitied  after  all,  for  they 
had  at  least  the  use  of  all  their  limbs,  and  did  not  disguise 
their  humanity  in  so  many  yards  of  velvet  and  brocade. 

Tlie  armour  also,  in  which  the  knights  encased  themselves, 
had  reached  the  extremity  of  clumsiness  and  weight.  The 
graceful  flexibility  of  the  chain-armour  had  given  place  to  the 
solid  plates  which  imprisoned  their  wearer  in  their  unyielding 
mould.  Lumps  of  steel  were  plastered  upon  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  little  bits  over  the  knuckles  and  larger  pieces  project- 
ing from  the  knee.  Their  toes  had  a  double  lining  of  metal, 
while  legs,  and  thighs,  and  breast,  and  back  were  completely 
enveloped  in  iron.     The  great  helmet  had  been  found  useless, 
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and  a  lighter  covering,  called  the  haasinet,  with  a  visor  which 
could  he  fitted  on  or  taken  off,  as  required,  was  now  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  head.  When  the  visor  was  down,  there  was  no 
access  for  air,  except  through  the  hreatjiing-holes  left  open  for 
the  mouth  and  nose ;  and,  as  if  all  this  mass  of  integument 
were  not  sufficient,  the  unhappy^  cavalier  was  compelled  to 
cover  his  defensive  armour  with  thick  carpets,  embroidered 
with  his  arms,  and  richly  wrought  velvet  aprons  from  his  hip 
to  his  knee ;  and  as  his  horse  was  equally  loaded  with  these 
cumbersome  devices,  we  may  imagine  what  a  waste  of  strength 
this  quarter  of  a  ton  weight  of  safety  entailed.  And  it  waa 
not  safety  afker  all.  No  battle-axe,  to  be  sure,  could  make 
much  impression,  nor  could  the  sword  of  any  other  horseman 
do  much  damage  to  the  strong  harness ;  but  if  by  any  acci- 
dent the  horse  fell  down,  or  the  knight  was  overthrown,  vain 
were  all  his  attempts  to  rise.  He  was  as  helpless  as  a  turtle 
on  its  back  ;  and  the  foot-soldiers  of  the  enemy  ran  up  to  him 
as  an  easy  prey,  undid  the  strings  of  his  bassinet  to  give  him 
a  little  air,  and  either  stabbed  him  in  the  throat  for  the  sake 
of  his  armour,  or  forced  him  to  pay  an  exorbitant  ransom  on 
condition  of  being  lifted  on  his  feet.  And  at  this  very  time, 
when  the  ingenuity  of  cutlers  and  blacksmiths  had  made 
chivalric  war  as  innocuous  to  the  parties  engaged  as  a  tourna- 
ment with  blunted  spears,  there  were  heard  at  remote  inter- 
vals the  thunders  of  those  "  cracks  of  war"  which  were  de- 
stined to  send  chivalry  and  tournaments,  with  their  heavy 
shields  and  glittering  plates,  into  the  region  of  romance ;  for 
after  cannon  were  fairly  introduced,  and  the  arquebus  was  an 
ordinary  weapon,  it  was  evident  that  steel  was  as  glaring  an 
anachronism  in  actual  battle  as  the  flint  celts  of  our  ancestors 
would  have  been,  or  the  cross-bow  in  the  days  of  the  Mini6  rifle. 
§  6.  This  slight  description  of  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  subjects  of  Richard  II.  seems  a  fitting  introduction  to 
the  reign  of  that  frivolous  and  superficial  king ;  for  there  was 
nothing  in  his  aims  or  character  but  external  show.     The 
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great  rejoicings  which  celehrated  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  year  1382,  had  scarcely  subsided  before  the 
troubles  of  his  career  began.  He  was  but  sixteen  at  the 
period  of  his  wedding,  and  might  have  been  moulded  to  all 
the  virtues  of  his  place,  if  his  counsellors  had  been  judiciously 
chosen.  But  whether  the  suspicion  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's 
ambition  was  well  or  ill-founded,  it,  at  all  events,  had  the 
bad  effect  of  throwing  the  youthful  monarch  into  the  hands 
of  persons  of  a  lower  class,  who  used  him  for  their  own 
advantage.  Unable  to  confide  in  either  of  his  uncles,  and 
sighing  for  some  companionship  which  might  be  indulged  in 
without  danger,  he  soon  surrounded  himself  with  a  whole 
circle  of  favourites  and  flatterers,  among  whom  he  feasted, 
and  hawked,  and  gambled,  while  his  authority  was  seriously 
imperilled  by  the  rising  discontent  of  a  great  part  of  the 
people.  It  is  probable  that  the  imputations  thrown  on 
Lancaster  were  invented,  or  at  least  supported,  by  the  malice 
of  the  more  bigoted  churchmen,  who  never  forgave  him  his 
patronage  of  the  Lollards,  as  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe  were 
called,  nor  his  intimacy  with  the  free-tongued  and  irreverent- 
minded  poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  A  man  who  defended  the 
followers  of  the  new  faith — the  faith  that  spread  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  all  over  Europe  in  a  very  few  yeai-s  after  the 
English  Bible  appeared — could  not  be  a  true  friend  to  the 
Church,  or  consequently  a  safe  adviser  of  the  Crown.  Accusa- 
tions were  made  and  withdrawn  again.  Plots  were  formed 
against  John  of  Gaunt,  which  drove  him  for  safety  into 
Scotland.  Plots  were  also  formed  in  his  favour,  which  put 
him  to  the  necessity  of  disavowing  his  supporters,  and  sub- 
mitting to  see  them  puniished.  Monks  were  busy  everywhere 
in  stirring  these  unholy  fires,  and  one  of  them  gave  into 
Parliament  a  formal  demand  for  the  Duke's  arrest  as  guilty 
of  high  treason.  The  paper  was  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  accuser  committed  to  the  charge  of  Sir  John  Holland, 
the  king's  half-brother.     Matters  might  have  come  tv)  a  legal 
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clearing  if  this  case  had  been  persevered  in.  But  the  monk 
was  found  dead  next  morning  in  his  room,  and  nobody  had 
the  audacity  to  be  very  loud  in  wondering  at  the  coinci- 
dence. Lancaster  retired  to  his  strong  Castle  of  Poutefract, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  apparently  reconciled  to  his  nephew. 
The  next  move  of  the  king,  however,  or  rather  of  his  secret 
committee  of  advisers,  was  no  great  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  reconciliation,  for  it  consisted  in  a  formal  declaration 
that  the  king's  cousin,  Roger,  Earl  of  March,  grandson  of 
Lionel  of  Clarence,  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  A 
presumptive  heirship  did  not  seem  of  much  value  while  a 
king  and  queen  like  Richard  and  Anne  were  so  likely  to  have 
children;  but  the  challenge  was  openly  given,  and  it  was 
thus  that  both  parties  construed  the  proclamation. 

There  were  strong  symptoms  of  discontent  over  the  whole 
land.  The  court  was  divided  into  sets  and  parties  who  hated 
each  other ;  the  laws  became  relaxed  in  the  general  dissolu- 
tion of  manners ;  and  while  persons  of  sober  minds  and 
deeper  religious  sentiments  gave  attentive  ear  to  the  new 
doctrines,  in  which  they  saw  a  correction  for  the  faults  of 
Church  and  State,  Richard  was  the  gayest  of  kings  and  most 
luxurious  of  livers,  and  wasted  the  revenues  of  the  country 
on  his  buffoons  and  favourites.  Of  these  the  two  chief  were 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  whom  in  this  year  he  created  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  Robert  de  Vere,  whom  he  created  Marquis  of 
Dublin  and  Duke  of  Ireland.  The  balance  was  kept  appa- 
rently even  by  the  nomination  of  the  king's  uncles  to  the 
Dukedoms  of  Gloucester  and  York,  and  of  his  cousin,  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  to  the  Earldom  of  Derby.  But  these  royal 
kinsmen  were  offended  at  the  elevation  of  their  upstart  rivals, 
and  the  country  was  kept  uneasy  with  the  reports  which 
came  from  all  quarters  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  Sir  John 
Holland,  whom  we  saw  so  grievously  suspected  of  getting 
quit  of  the  inconvenient  monk  who  accused  the  Duke  of 
.Lancaster,  had  openly  murdered  Sir  Ralph  Clifford,  one  of 
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the  court  favourites,  and  seating  himself  on  the  Frieclstuhly 
or  chair  of  peace,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  wa« 
pardoned  by  the  king  without  a  word  of  rebuke. 

§  7.  The  Scots  were  up  in  arms  in  eager  expectation  of  a 
foray  into  the  south  ;  a  great  French  fleet  was  at  Sluys,  pre- 
paring for  invasion ;  and  while  these  unhappy  circumstances 
were  rankling  in  men's  minds,  a  parliament  met  in  October, 
and  a  constitutional  revolution  was  effected.  Michael  de  la 
Pole,  the  newly-created  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  ordered  into 
custody  on  the  charge  of  robbing' the  revenue  and  extorting 
great  gifts  from  the  king.  A  council  of  regency  was  then 
hamed,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  at  the  head,  and 
by  this  one  act  Richard  was  virtually  as  powerless  as  if  he 
had  been  formally  dethroned.  But  he  did  not  yield  without  a 
struggle.  He  had  meetings  and  consultations  with  his  friends ; 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  a  declaration  from  some  of  the 
judges  that  the  patent  for  the  formation  of  the  regency  was 
illegal ;  and  finally,  De  Vere,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  escaped 
from  custody,  and  fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  at  Kadcot 
Bridge,  near  Oxford.  The  king's  last  hope  seemed  vanished, 
and  any  one  else  would  have  given  way  to  despair.  But  the 
frivolity  which  does  not  see  a  danger  is  sometimes  as  useful 
as  the  courage  which  meets  it. 

§  8.  Hu  submitted  to  the  exile  of  his  favourite,  and  even 
to  the  execution  of  the  complaisant  judge,  Tresylian,  who  had 
pronounced  the  iUegality  of  the  regency.  The  people  saw  in 
this  late  I'etribution  a  punishment  for  the  harshness  with 
which  this  legal  tool  of  the  court  had  treated  the  sharers  in 
Tyler's  rebellion.  But  the  king  saw  in  his  fate  only  another 
proof  of  the  vindictive  hatred  of  his  uncle  Gloucester,  who 
had  discovered  a  royal  plot  by  which  he  was  to  be  assassinated 
and  the  sycophants  restored  to  power.  The  only  person 
involved  in  this  destruction  who  excited  the  popular  sympathy 
was  Sir  Simon  Burley,  tutor  of  the  king  and  companion  of 
the  Black  Prince.     The    king  and  queen,   and  even  the 
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stem  Henxy  of  Bolingbroke  interceded  for  his  life ;  but  in 
vain.  Gloucester  was  insatiate  of  blood,  and  the  king  saw 
another  of  his  supporters  removed,  and  jet  did  not  despond. 
He  awaited  patiently  till  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies 
should  open  the  way  to  his  return.  In  a  sort  of  honourable 
imprisonment,  surrounded  with  show  and  grandeur,  and 
treated  outwardly  with  respect,  the  vain  young  man  consoled 
himself  for  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  absolute  power. 
A  great  skirmish  on  the  borders,  afterwards  famous  in  tale 
and  history  as  the  Battle  of  Otterboume,  which  gave  the 
subject  to  the  noble  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  was  fought 
between  the  Scottish  Douglas  and  Percy  of  Northumberland, 
while  the  government  was  in  this  unsettled  condition.  Nobles 
everywhere  provisioned  their  castles  and  summoned  their 
retainers.  Private  wars  raged  with  as  much  fierceness  as  in 
the  days  of  Stephen  and  Matilda ;  and  the  weary  population 
turned  their  eyes  in  all  quarters  in  search  of  a  protector 
from  the  local  tyranny  by  which  they  were  oppressed. 

One  day  in  the  council  the  king  suddenly  asked  his  uncle 
how  old  he  thought  he  was,  and  when  Gloucester  answered  in 
surprise, "  You  are  twenty-two.*'  "  Then,'  *  said  Richard, "  I  am 
old  enough  to  take  the  reins  in  my  own  hands.  I  thank  you 
for  your  past  services,  but  require  them  no  more."  Matters 
had  been  so  arranged  that  no  resistance  was  made.  Glou- 
cester and  the  counsellors  retired,  and  Richard,  who  occa^ 
sionally  had  gleams  of  his  father's  spirit,  published  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  people  that  he  had  dismissed  his  servants, 
and  had  assumed  the  government  himself.  But  the  flash  of 
courage  was  instantly  extinguished.  He  confided  all  to  the 
management  of  the  men  from  whom  he  had  in  reality  most 
to  dread ;  one  being  the  brother  of  the  very  Gloucester  he 
had  wronged,  and  the  other  the  calm  and  far-seeing  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  zealous 
Christian  by  fighting  against  the  heathen  in  Lithuania,  and 
of  a  good  soldier  by  his  conduct  in  the  defeat  of  De  Vere  at 
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Badcot  Bridge.  A  now  plot,  with  fresh  characters,  seemed  to 
thicken  the  moment  the  old  performers  were  removed.  John 
of  Gaunt  came  home  from  Spain,  where  he  had  gone  to  support 
his  claim  to  the  crown  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  had  ended  hy 
marrying  his  daughter  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  He  used  his 
influence  to  produce  a  reconciliation  between  hia  dear  brother 
and  his  loving  nephew.  Bichard  received  Gloucester  into  his 
favour.  Thej  embraced  and  swore  eternal  friendship,  and 
separated  to  plot  against  each  other's  lives  as  usual. 

§  9.  Bichard  did  not  care  how  long  this  state  of  things 
went  on,  for  he  had  all  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  was 
capable.  He  had  a  household  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
persons,  of  whom  three  hundred  were  cooks.  The  expenses 
of  his  table  were  defraj'^ed  by  Parliament ;  and  when  Parlia* 
ment  was  niggard  of  supplies,  he  sent  out  his*  purveyors,  and 
collected  provisions  and  money  as  if  in  an  enemy's  land. 
Bobbery  and  pillage  walked  abroad  unopposed  except  by 
some  powerless  acts  and  proclamations.  Despair  seemed  to 
possess  men's  hearts,  and  render  them  care!  .;s3  of  life  and 
liberty.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  dissolution 
of  manners  and  public  apathy,  the  gay  and  volaptuous 
monarch  established  as  tyrannical  and  unquestioned  a  power 
as  if  he  had  been  the  wisest  and  most  calculating  of  rulers. 
He  strengthened  his  hands  at  home  by  an  alliance  with  the 
French  king,  whose  daughter  he  married  when  he  was  left  a 
widower  by  the  death  of  the  good  Queen  Anne.  Isabella  was 
only  seven  years  old,  but  she  brought  him  the  solid  benefit 
of  a  dowry  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  for  twenty  •five  years.  Belying  on  this  foreign  ally,  he 
could  afford  to  take  vengeance  of  his  domestic  foes.  Gloucester, 
first  in  his  hatred,  was  seized  at  his  own  castle  gate,  where 
he  had  come  out  with  wife  and  children  to  receive  the  king. 
With  hawk  on  his  wrist,  and  surrounded  by  a  glittering 
company  of  young  and  boisterous  cavaliers,  Bichard  gave  the 
signal  for  the  earl-marshal  to  lay  hands  on  the  hospitable 
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duke.  He  was  hurried  into  a  boat,  and  sent  off  to  Calais, 
where,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  was  infamously  murdered ;  and  the 
word  of  vengeance  was  spoken  which  made  no  man  feel  sure 
of  his  life.  Parliament  was  packed  or  intimidated.  The  king 
attended  its  meetings  with  armed  followers,  and  it  attainted 
and  executed  the  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  only 
by  au  apparent  participation  in  these  acts  that  Lancaster  and 
Derby  themselves  escaped  the  fate  of  their  kinsman  Gloucester. 
But  the  fiery  rage  of  the  weak-minded  sovereign  was  no  match 
for  the  imperturbaUe  temper  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He  watched 
the  conduct,  which  he  must  have  felt  it  impossible  to  amend, 
and  knew  that  it  could  not  last  long.  While  he  and  his  father 
were  personally  untouched,  he  was  quiescent ;  and  Richard,  in 
a  glow  of  gratitude  at  his  silence,  made  him  Duke  of  Hereford. 
But  already  the  Duke  of  Hereford  had  higher  aims. 
•  Whether  Richard  perceived  his  latent  ambition,  or  whether 
so  light  a  nature  finds  it  impossible  to  forgive  an  insult  to 
its  pride,  the  opposition  Henry  had  made  to  the  favourites  still 
rankled  in  Richard's  mind.  Henry  tried  to  protect  himself  by 
every  means  in  his  power — pardons  under  the  Great  Seal  and 
declarations  of  Parliament  in  his  favour.  But  Parliament 
had  been  discovered  to  be  the  fittest  instrument  of  tyranny 
when  it  is  no  longer  in  the  service  of  freedom,  and  powers 
and  privileges  were  voted  to  Richard  to  which  no  absolute 
sovereign  could  have  aspired.  An  income  was  settled  on  him 
for  Hfe,  and,  during  the  prorogation,  all  the  authority  of  the 
State  was  to  be  exercised  by  a  council  of  the  king's  nomination. 
He  had  a  bodyguard  of  ten  thousand  archers,  and  there  was  no 
man  in  all  the  land  '*  who  durst  blame  anything  that  he  did." 
§  10.  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  riding  one  day  with 
Henry  of  Hereford.  These  nobles  were  not  friends,  though 
they  were  both  forced  to  dissemble.  Their  conversation, 
which  Mowbray  began,  was  on  public  affairs  and  the  danger 
to  be  i^prehended  from  the  khig.  Henry  answered  cautiously ; 
and  then  suspecting  perhaps  that  Norfolk  had  spoken  to  lead 
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him  into  danger,  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  and 
accused  him  of  disloyalty  and  treason.  Mowbray  denied  the 
impeachment,  which  Hereford  threw  down  his  gauntlet  to' 
maintain.  Mowbray  picked  it  up  in  presence  of  the  Court, 
and  the  duel  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  Coventry,  where  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  prepared. 

Whether  the  accusations  were  true  or  false,  whatever  the 
result  of  the  combat  might  be,  Richard  knew  that  he  had  now 
the  two  greatest  nobles  of  England  in  his  power — both  op- 
ponents of  his  policy,  and  causers  of  the  ruin  of  De  la  Pole 
and  De  Vere.  The  combatants  appeared  at  Coventry  on  the 
appointed  day.  Banners  were  hung  up  and  trumpets  were 
blown,  oaths  were  sworn  against  treachery  and  witchcraft,  and 
the  king  on  a  raised  seat  saw  before  him  the  two  men  he 
feared  and  disliked  the  most.  If  one  dies,  he  may  have  thought, 
the  other  will  remain  with  an  increase  of  power.  Either 
without  a  rival  will  be  more  dangerous  than  while  their  in<» 
terests  are  opposed.  He  threw  down  the  baton  before  the 
first  course  was  run,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  encounter.  He 
then  summoned  the  foes  before  his  chair,  and  passed  sentence 
of  banishment  on  them  both ;  on  Norfolk  for  life,  on  Here- 
ford for  ten  years.  The  meeting  broke  up  in  confusion  and 
surprise ;  but  Richard  rode  back  to  London,  conscious  that 
his  irresponsible  authority  was  more  firmly  established  than 
ever,  for  he  had  nothing  further  to  fear  from  a  broken-spirited 
fanatic  like  Mowbray,  who  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
or  an  impoverished  gentleman  like  Hereford,  who  had  csirried 
his  poverty  and  disappointment  into  France. 

§  11.  The  events  of  this  reign  show  that  a  nation's  liberties 
are  in  as  much  danger  from  a  self-willed,  weak-minded  sove- 
reign, if  he  is  only  unprincipled  enough  to  plot  and  cunning 
enough  to  deceive,  as  from  thn  overbearing  ambition  of  a 
bold,  bad  man.  This  most  frivolous  and  puerile  of  English 
kings  had  now  a  bribed  and  obsequious  parliament,  n  divide«l 
and  depressed  nobility,  and  an  overpowered  and  apathetic 
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people.  He  pushed  his  good  fortune  to  its  utmost  limits. 
When  John  of  Gaunt  died,  he  arbitrarily  seized  his  estates,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  banished  Hereford.  Enriched  with  those 
vast  possessions,  and  lavishing  his  new  wealth  on  fresh  crowds 
of  flatterers  and  buffoons,  he  prepared  for  a  royal  visit  to  Ire- 
land, where  some  opposition  had  been  made  to  his  officials,  and 
Hoger,  Earl  of  March,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  had  been  slain. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1399,  and  in  spite  of  the  quiescence 
of  all  classes  under  what  appeared  his  irresistible  power,  there 
were  signs  of  an  approaching  storm,  which  a  clearer  eye  could 
not  have  failed  to  perceive.  The  counties  were  gloomily  dis- 
contented at  his  exactions  and  tyranny ;  all  the  smaller  barons 
trembled  within  their  little  castles  when  they  saw  the  royat 
hand  crush  with  such  apparent  ease  the  great  dignitaries  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk.  The  people  had  had  time  to  forget 
their  attachment  to  the  memory  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  only 
remembered  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  them  by  the  followers 
and  abettors  of  his  degenerate  son.  Serf  and  citizen  were 
now  united  in  their  hatred  of  the  double-faced  tyrant  who  had' 
cheated  the  followers  of  Wat  Tyler  into  submission,  and  then 
decimated  them  with  tortures  and  executions ;  and  the  over* 
bearing  extortioner  who  ruined  the  cities  with  forced  loans, 
and  treated  their  rights  and  franchises  with  contempt. 

While  Richard  was  feasting  in  Dublin,  a  party  of  fifteen 
knights  and  an  archbishop  landed  secretly  at  Bavenspur,  in 
Yorkshire,  with  Henry,  now  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  meek' 
and  humble  in  his  demands.  He  only  claimed  the  succession 
to  his  father's  lands,  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived, 
and  a  slight  reform  of  the  government  by  which  the  country 
was  oppressed.  In  a  very  short  time  he  was  joined  by  all  orders 
in  the  State.  His  march  was  a  triumphal  procession.  The 
Duke  of  York,  his  uncle,  who  had  been  left  regent,  made  no 
apposition,  and  even  joined  him  with  all  the  forces  under  his 
command  in  a  summons  to  Bristol  Castle.  The  fortress  sur- 
rendered, and  the  bitterness  of  -civil  war  had  its  first  victims 
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in  the  execution  of  three  of  the  chief  Bupporters  of  Richard*8 
extravagance  and  members  of  his  council.  Afber  this  no 
truce  was  possible;  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  or  Bichard  of 
Bordeaux  must  cease  to  live. 

.  §  12.  Richard  came  over  from  Ireland,  and  found  that  the 
kingdom  had  melted  from  his  hand.  Towns  would  not  rise, 
nobles  would  not  fight,  even  priests  would  not  pray  in  his 
defence.  Church  and  State  were  tired  of  the  oppressor  whom 
they  despised.  With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
ness he  presented  himself  to  his  cousin  in  the  Castle  of  Flint, 
having  yielded  himself  prisoner  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. But  Henry  was  not  to  be  outdoife  in  the  externals  of 
politeness ;  he  bent  his  knee,  and  kissed  his  master's  hand,  and 
said,  ^*  My  lord,  your  people  complain  that  you  have  used 
them  harshly  for  two-and-twenty  years ;  but,  if  it  please  (}od, 
I  will  help  you  to  rule  them  better."  "  Fair  cousin,"  said 
the  king,  '*  since  it  pleaseth  you,  it  pleaseth  me  well." 

The  helper  of  the  weak  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  was 
the  true  chief.  A  Parliament,  glad  to  escape  the  insolence  oi 
Hichard,  proclaimed  the  late  exile  king,  while  Bichard  in  his 
prison  in  the  Tower  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  crown, 
and  conveyed  his  royal  signet  to  his  kinsman.  But  abdica- 
tion was  not  enough  ;  he  was  formally  deposed  by  a  vote  of 
Peers  and  Commons,  on  an  impeachment  of  thirty -three  arti- 
cles containing  a  list  of  his  crimes  and  shortcomings.  Crowds 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  shouted  when  the  news 
reached  them.  Henry  rose  from  his  chair,  and  crossing 
himself  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  made  a  claim  upon 
the  realm  of  England  in  right  of  his  descent — though  Roger 
of  March  had  left  a  son  seven  years  old ;  in  right  of  conquest 
— ^though  he  was  a  rebellious  subject  supported  by  English 
friends  ;  and  finally,  in  right  of  his  services  in  freeing  the  land 
from  a  master  it  disliked.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army ; 
almost  all  the  nobility  had  compromised  them^^elves  by  adopt- 
ing his  cause;  he  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Bishops,  and 
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the  people  were  greedy  of  change.  It  was  of  no  consequence, 
therefore,  whether  his  claims  were  well-founded  or  not ;  the 
throne  was  vacant,  and  there  was  no  one  to  fill  it  hut  himself. 
A  retrospect  of  this  reign  fills  us  with  surprise.  For  some 
years  this  was  a  strictly  despotic  kingdom.  By  voluntary 
resignation,  or  want  of  courage  to  resist  the  crown,  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  which  had  stood  up  victoriously  against 
the  greatest  of  the  Edwards,  were  placed  beneath  the  feet  of 
their  most  unworthy  descendant ;  and  yet,  though  he  had  ap- 
propriated all  the  authority  of  Lords  and  Commons,  he  could 
not  defend  his  -people  from  the  aggressions  of  the  Pope. 
Almost  at  the  beginning  of  his'personal  supremacy,  the  great 
schism  which  tore  Christendom  in  pieces  had  broken  forth,  and 
a  still  greater  source  of  papal  weakness  had  appeared  in  the 
translated  Bible.  WicklifPe,  that  gentler  Luther,  had  com- 
pleted his  noble  task,  and  enforced  his  doctrines  with  the  elo- 
quence of  conviction  and  the  captivating  simplicity  of  his 
godly  life.  He  was  now  dead ;  but  the  people  who  sat  in 
darkness  had  seen  a  great  light ;  and  the  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented, at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  kingly  office,  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  the  rise  of  that  true  and  undefiled  religion  which,  after 
yielding  for  many  years  to  the  power  of  the  axe  and  faggot, 
brightened  into  the  glorious  day  of  the  Beformation. 

IiiLNDMABKS   or   CHBOKOLOGY. 


A.D. 

1877.  Accenion  of  Hichard  II. 
1881.  An  obnoxious  poll-tax  leried  on 

all  above  the  age  of  fifteen. 
— -     Rebellion  of  Jack  Straw,  Wat 

Tyler,  and  others,  occasioned 

by  the  rigours  of  the  poll-tax. 
*-     Outrageous  violence  of  the  mob, 

and  death  of  Wat  Tyler  and 

Jack  Straw. 
1884-5.  War    with     Scotland     and 

France. 
1887-8.  Civil    contests   between   the 

king  and  the  confederate  lords. 


A.O. 

1892.  Richard's  exactions  on  the  citi- 
zens of  London. 

1897.  Captivity  and  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 

1899.  Invasion  and  rebellion  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  during 
the  absence  of  Richard  in 
Ireland. 

—  Richard  committed  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower.  He  resigns  his 
crown,  which  is  claimed  by  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

■ 

H£lfBT     THE     FOUBTH. 

A.D.  1399  TO  A.D.  1413. 

CONTEMPORABT  BOYSREIGNB. 

Frasck.— Charles  VL  (the  Beloved);  Henrj  VI.  of  England  till 
1436. 

Scotland. — Robert  III. ;  James  I. 

Popes. — ^Benedict  XIII.   (at  Avignon);    Innocent  VIL;    Gre- 
gory  XII.  i  Alexander  V. ;  John  XXIL 


§  1.  Accession  and  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  King  Richard  murdered  in 
Pontefract  Castle.  Romantic  stories  respecting  his  pretended  es- 
cape.— §  2.  Insurrections  and  stniegles  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  Bed  and  White  Roses. — §  3.  Character  of 
Henry  IV. — §  4.  Conspiracy  to  murder  him  defeated.  His  object 
to  please  the  people  and  weaken  the  nobles.  His  expedition  to 
Scotland. — §  5.  Insurrections  in  the  North,  headed  bv  rercy,  Earl 
of  Northumberland.  Owen  Glendower.  Fierce  civil  contests. — 
§  6.  Wickliffe,  and  his  doctrines. — §  7.  Henry's  victories  over  the 
Welsh,  and  defeat  of  Owen  Glendower. — §  8.  Seizure  and  captivity 
of  James  of  Scotland. — §  9.  Civil  commotion  and  anarchy  in 
France.  Interference  of  the  English,  and  march  of  ti'oops  through 
France. — §  10.  Ilenrv's  liberal  concessions  to  the  people.  Peace- 
fulness  of  this  period. — §  11.  Comparison  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  Henry's  reign. — §  12.  His  death. 

§  1.  WuiLE  the  coronation  of  the  new  king  was  conducted 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  as  if  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  his 
claims,  Hichard  lingered  for  a  short  time  in  the  strong  donjon 
of  Pontefract,  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  Lancasters.  An 
impostor  made  his  appeanmce,  pretending  to  be  the  unhappy 
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monarch  who  had  effected  his  escape,  and  Henry  was  driven 
into  a  crime  to  which  he  had  probably  no  inclination.  Sir 
Piers  Exton,  a  yeoman  of  the  guard,  and  several  halberdiers 
entered  the  prison  where  Bichard  lay.  The  blood  of  the 
conqueror  at  Poitiers  was  roused  by  the  sight  of  personal 
wrong.  He  seized  a  poleaxe  from  one  of  the  assailants,  and 
laid  four  of  them  dead  at  his  feet.  A  short  struggle,  however, 
subdued  his  resistance,  and  the  misguided  king  lay  lifeless  on 
the  floor.  Foreign  policy  as  well  as  domestic  safety  demanded 
this  sacrifice  at  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  usurper.  The 
French  king  was  gathering  an  armament  for  the  restoration 
of  his  son-in-law ;  the  population  of  Guienne  were  discon- 
tented at  the  treatment  of  their  countryman,  whose  birth 
they  remembered  in  Bordeaux.  His  murder  made  armament 
and  discontent  equally  unavailing ;  peace,  therefore,  was  con- 
cluded with  France,  and  Guienne  returned  to  its  obedience. 
1400. 

A  fate  so  strange  following  a  reign  so  remarkable  needs  no 
embellishment  from  romance  or  fancy ;  but  the  natural  love 
of  the  marvellous  has  tempted  some  historians  to  continue 
the  adventures  of  Richard,  and  to  present  him  to  us  as  a 
pensioner  on  the  Scottish  crown,  having  escaped  from  Pon- 
tefract,  and  leading  a  quiet  life,  with  shattered  intellect  and 
neglected  fortunes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling.  But  in 
spite  of  the  ingenuity  which  constructs  a  reasonable  tale 
out  of  vague  rumours  inserted  in  some  of  the  contemporary 
chronicles,  and  entries  in  the  books  of  Scottish  accounts  for 
the  maintenance  of  some  person  called  ''the  late  King  of 
England,"  the  value  of  such  a  personage,  if  he  had  been  alive, 
was  too  great  both  to  the  monarchs  abroad  and  the  rebellious 
nobles  at  home,  to  have  allowed  him  to  be  kept  from  public 
view.  He  would  have  been  brought  forward  in  all  the  wars 
and  rebellions  which  immediately  occurred ;  he  would  have 
weakened  the  power  of  Henry  far  more  than  the  guilt  attri- 
buted to  him  of  his  death.     The  Scottish  people  would  have 
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revenged  the  sack  of  Edinburgh  and  the  defeat  of  Homi1don« 
hill  with  the  production  of  the  rightful  king ;  and  Isabella  of 
France,  the  widow  of  the  murdered  man,  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  give  her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  if  her  husband 
was  still  surviving.  Very  few  kings  have  met  with  secret  or 
mysterious  deaths  without  the  unreasoning  credulity  of  the 
multitude  investing  them  with  a  continuation  of  their  lives ; 
even  notorious  malefactors  are  popularly  believed  to  survive 
their  legal  executions;  and  this  post-mortem  existence  of 
Richard  must  be  classed  with  the  fables  which  renewed  the 
days  of  Barbarossa  and  Sebastian,  and  in  our  own  time  have 
described  a  poisoned  swindler,  whom  a  coroner's  jury  pro* 
nounced  a  felonious  suicide,  as  alive  and  comfortable  in  New 
York ;  and  a  forging  banker,  who  was  publicly  hanged  at 
Newgate,  as  occupying  a  chateau  in  France. 

§  2.  This  great  revolution  at  the  end  of  1399  commenced 
the  long  struggle  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  We 
shall  remember  the  emblematic  badge  of  the  two  sides  in 
this  momentous  quarrel  if  we  indulge  our  fancy  with  the 
thought  that  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster  derived  its  hue  from 
the  bloody  deed  at  Pontefract.  The  white  flower  of  York; 
however,  was  as  fertile  in  human  suffering,  for  that ''  pale  and 
angry  rose,"  also,  was  turned  into  "  a  cognizance  of  men's 
blood-drinking  hate.'*  There  is  no  other  party  cry  which 
stands  in  such  contrast  to  its  aims  and  actions.  The  wars  of 
the  Roses  did  not  break  out  for  many  years ;  but  it  is  well  to 
recollect  that  the  usurpation  of  Henry  is  the  point  at  which 
the  separation  of  the  families  took  place. 

§  3.  A  new  king,  and  very  different  from  the  last,  was  now 
upon  the  throne.  Stern,  cold,  and  taciturn,  he  listened  to 
everything  that  was  said,  but  kept  his  resolution  to  himself. 
When  the  proper  time  came,  he  acted  with  decision,  and  the 
supporters  of  his  claims  found  that  they  had  elevated  their 
confederate  into  their  master.  The  family  which  had  be- 
friended him  most  was  that  of  the  Percies  of  Northumbei^ 
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land.  Immeuse  possessions  and  great  offices  in  Church  and 
State  made  them  the  most  powerful  clan  in  England ;  but  their 
influence  was  at  that  period  more  enhanced  hj  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  the  heir  of  the  earldom,  who  is  still  popularly  known 
as  Hotspur,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  than  from 
all  their  wealth  and  titles.  Unbounded  in  their  ambition  and 
unscrupulous  in  their  designs,  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
demands  they  made  in  consideration  of  their  services  in 
securing  the  throne  for  their  ally.  Henry  granted  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power,  and  prepared  to  resist  their  farther 
aggressions.  His  first  effort  was  to  lower  the  nobility  which 
had  adhered  to  Bichard'.  He  stripped  them  of  the  honours 
his  predecessor  had  bestowed ;  he  resumed  the  estates  which 
had  been  given  them  by  the  '»rown ;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen 
himself  in  the  general  love,  and  counterbalance  the  hatred  of 
the  outraged  aristocracy,  he  passed  many  good  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  people,  and  tried  to  win  over  the  Church. 

§  4.  The  Church,  however,  at  first  was  hostile.  The  Abbot 
of  Westminster  gathered  a  number  of  the  lords  in  his  apart- 
ments, and  there  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  usurper  to  death. 
Time  and  place  were  fixed.  A  tournament  was  to  be  held  at 
Oxford,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  show  the  king  was  to  be  slain. 
But  there  was  a  traitor  in  the  camp :  the  Earl  of  Eutland, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  every  plot  for  many  years,  and  had 
also  heartily  joined  in  this,  missed  the  appointment  at  Oxford, 
and  betrayed  the  conspirators.  His  own  father,  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  uncle  of  the  king,  was  one,  and,  perhaps  to  punish 
the  traitorous  heir,  the  aged  duke  was  spared.  Vengeance, 
however,  was  let  loose  on  all  the  rest.  Encouraged  by  the 
crown,  the  populace  rose  against  the  oppressors,  and  slew 
them  as  they  fled  to  their  respective  homes ;  lords  and  priests 
were  equally  the  object  of  detestation,  and  many  of  both  orders 
were  executed  without  trial ;  it  was  only  when  sufficient  had  , 
been  done  to  awe  the  boldest,  that  the  sword  was  sheathed. 

Henry  was  feared  as  much  as  hated,  and  fixed  on  another 
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means  of  pleasing  the  people  and  weakening  the  nobles,  which 
was  his  policy  throughout  his  reign.  He  summoned  a  great 
array  of  the  feudal  landholders,  and  forcing  them  to  equip 
their  retainers  at  their  own  expense,  led  a  large  force  into 
Scotland,  where  he  tried  to  increase  the  national  glory  without 
increasing  the  public  burdens.  But  victories  in  Scotland 
were  of  no  use,  for  there  were  no  rich  cities  to  reward  the 
victors.  The  wild  northmen  came  to  resist  the  invasion,  and 
fought  with  desperation ;  but  hunger  and  want  were  more 
potent  still,  and  Henry  retreated  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
having  impoverished  his  barons,  and  won  the  good  opinion  of 
his  people  by  protecting  even  the  Scotch  peasantry  whom  he 
called  his  enemies,  from  the  violence  and  robbery  of  his 
aristocratic  friends. 

§  5.  The  Welsh  were  emulous  of  the  Scottish  success,  and 
were  anxious  to  starve  an  English  army  as  perfectly  in 
Eadnor  as  had  been  done  in  Midlothian.  Owen  Glendower, 
a  man  of  high  descent  but  small  patrimony,  heiided  the  dis- 
contented Britons.  He  had  studied  at  an  English  university, 
and  had  even  kept  some  terms  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court. 
He  was  learned,  courteous,  and  politic,  and  for  some  years  kept 
up  his  opposition  to  the  whole  power  of  England,  fighting 
great  battles,  and  taking  prisoners,  and  settling  ransoms  ac- 
cording to  the  recognised  laws  of  war.  He  aspired  to  be 
more  than  a  rebel,  and  proclaimed  himself  the  leader  of  a 
great  national  cause ;  and  a  very  unexpected  event  gave  him 
so  powerful  an  auxiliary,  that  for  a  time  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test was  doubtful.  This  was  a  brilliant  victory  gained  by 
Hotspur  over  an  invading  army  of  the  Scots,  under  the  Earl 
of  Douglas.  The  struggle  took  place  at  Homildon  Hill,  in 
Northumberland,  and  half  the  Scottish  chieftains  were  either 
taken  or  slain.  Among  the  former,  was  the  doughty  Douglas 
himself;  and  we  may  conclude  that  during  the  settlement  of 
tlie  ransom  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two,  for  we 
see  them  firmly  united  in  a  very  short  time. 
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Owen  Crlendower  had  many  prisoners  in  his  hands ;  among 
others,  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  uncle  of  the  young  Earl 
of  March,  who,  according  to  legitimate  descent,  was  Richard's 
heir  to  the  crown.  Percy,  who  had  married  the  sister  of 
Mortimer,  insisted  on  his  heing  ransomed  hy  the  king.  But 
the  king  was  hy  no  means  anxious  for  the  freedom  of  so  great 
a  noble.  Percy  stormed  and  threatened,  boasted  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  taunted  Henry  with  ingratitude.  Finally,  we  read 
that  the  fiery  Percy,  and  the  gallant  Douglas,  and  the  learned 
Glendower  joined  their  causes  together,  and  bade  defiance  to 
the  royal  arms.  They  proclai  rned  the  king  traitor  and  usurper, 
to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  the  Earl  of  March ;  and  the  fate 
of  the  whole  realm  was  cast  on  the  decision  of  a  battle. 

This  was  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  confede- 
rates were  defeated  with  enormous  loss.  Douglas  was  taken 
prisoner ;  Hotspur  was  killed ;  Glendower  had  not  come  up 
in  time,  and  received  the  tidings  with  dismay.  With  wise 
self-denial,  the  king  allowed  the  principal  fame  of  the  achieve- 
ment to  be  bestowed  on  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  though  only 
in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  spite  of  the  stories  which  represent 
the  light-hearted  prince  as  one  of  the  wildest  gallants  of  the 
day,  the  frequenter  of  taverns,  and  consorter  with  loose  and 
disreputable  characters,  they  must  be  founded  on  incidents 
long  after  the  fight  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  sagacious  Henry 
must  always  have  known,  after  that  event,  of  what  metal  his 
son  was  made.  But  whether  those  stories  ai*e  founded  on  fact 
or  not  it  is  of  no  use  to  inquire ;  for  Shakspeare  having  adopted 
the  tradition,  has  invested  it  with  such  life  and  truth,  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  persuade  our  countrymen  of  the  non- 
existence of  the  friends  they  have  known  all  their  lives,  as  of 
the  jolly,  witty,  wicked,  and  irresistible  S.ir  John  FalstafT,  the 
boastful  Pistol,  the  red-nosed  Bardolf,  and  the  other  won- 
drous companions  of  young  HaFs  debauches.  Henry,  who 
bad  grudged  his  enemy  Noi'thumberland  the  possession  of  so 
brave  and  celebrated  a  son  as  Hotspur,  looked  on  the  con- 
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querbr  with  the  pride  of  a  father  no  less  than  of  a  king.  He 
felt  that  an  heir  so  gifted  was  the  surest  guarantee  of  the 
continuance  of  his  line. 

But  never  was  reign  more  troubled  by  treason,  domestic 
and  foreign  levy,  than  this  of  the  unhappy  Lancaster.  Glen- 
dower  continued  in  arms,  and  was  supported  by  the  French 
king.  The  Isle  of  Wight  was  again  ravaged  by  an  invasion, 
which  was  quelled  by  the  gallantry  of  the  natives.  Plymouth 
was  burned  by  another  expedition,  and  all  this  time  reprisals 
were  carried  on  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  maritime  towns 
were  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  slain.  There  was  misery  on 
both  shores,  from  Boulogne  to  Brest,  and  from  Dover  to  the 
Land's  End  ;  for  war  had  degenerated  into  piracy,  and  neither 
navy  was  powerful  enough  to  protect  its  own  domains.  Both 
realms,  too,  were  torn  asunder  by  factious  quarrels ;  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  striving  for  the  supremacy 
in  France,  and  insurrections  against  the  intruder  springing 
up  every  now  and  then  in  England. 

Old  Northumberland,  the  father  of  Hotspur,  joined  in  au 
attempt  to  establish  the  young  Earl  of  March,  who  had 
escaped  from  his  honourable  captivity  in  Windsor.  The  king 
and  princes  were  active  and  prepared.  An  engagement  took 
place  at  Shipton-on-the-Moor,  where  ruin  befel  the  insurgents' 
cause,  and  Northumberland  was  slain.  Scrope,  Archbishop  of 
York,  was  one  of  their  leaders — a  fighting  prelate,  who  relied 
on  his  priestly  immunities  to  bear  him  safe  out  of  his  trea- 
sonable attempts.  In  this  instance  his  expectations  were  dis- 
appointed. He  was  executed  along  with  the  other  chiefs,  in 
spite  of  his  clerical  rank  and  sacred  privileges — the  first 
instance  in  which  the  civil  sword  fell  on  an  ecclesiastical 
wrong-doer.  Henry  found  it  easy,  by  the  usual  methods  of 
bribery  and  submission,  to  turn  aside  the  anger  of  the  Pope, 
who  fulminated  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
workers  of  this  saciilege  against  the  Church.  The  archbishop 
declared  upon  the  scaffold  that  his  only  object  was  to  obtain 
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a  reform  of  abuses,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  for  any  personal 
evil  to  the  king ;  but  as  his  confederates,  Nottingham,  the 
son  of  Henry's  old  enemy,  Mowbray  of  Norfolk,  and  Falcon- 
bridge,  and  the  other  allies  of  the  Percies,  had  almost  fixed  a 
price  upon  his  head,  and  considered  him  the  greatest  shu^e 
which  could  possibly  be  reformed,  we  can  scarcely  give  so 
sagacious  a  man  as  the  Archbishop  of  York  credit  for  much 
regard  for  the  safety  of  Henry's  person. 

§  6.  The  public  feeling  with  reference  to  the  Church  had 
greatly  changed  since  the  more  public  diffusion  of  Wickliffe's 
opinions.  In  the  parliament  held  this  year  the  extraordi- 
nary proposition  was  made  by  the  Commons  that  the  king 
should  seize  the  temporalties  of  the  bishops  and  other  digni- 
taries for  the  maintenance  of  his  royal  state  and  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  while  the  lower  clergy  were  to  be  remunerated 
with  the  humble  salary  of  seven  marks  a-year.  Henry  re- 
jected the  tempting  proposal,  for  the  hierarchy  was  still  of 
great  political  power,  and,  so  far  from  weakening  the  only  body 
in  the  State  in  whose  appointment  he  had  a  direct  voice,  he 
determined  to  bind  the  bishops  for  ever  to  his  side,  and  oppose 
them,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  the  aggressions  of  the  lay  no- 
bility. With  this  view,  he  gave  up  the  followers  of  the  new 
doctrines  to  the  vengeance  of  the  clergy,  and  withdrew  the 
protection  of  English  law  from  the  Lollards  and  other  sec- 
taries who  differed  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Manv  were 
burned  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  the 
papacy  had  its  strongest  support  in  the  usurper. 

It  is  strange  how  uniformly  the  old  maxim  has  been  proved 
true,  that  Rome  grows  strong  at  the  extremities  in  proportion 
as  she  is  weak  at  the  heart.  While  the  pontiff  is  chased  from 
his  states,  or  insulted  in  the  streets  of  his  capital,  the  more 
distant  adherents  to  his  cause  seem  to  increase  in  their  zeal. 
At  this  very  time,  when  excommunications  were  thundered 
forth,  sometimes  on  the  king  and  nobles  of  England,  some- 
times on  the  royal  princes  of  France,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
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was  disputed  by  two  infuriated  rivals,  who  mutually  anathe- 
matized each  other  under  the  names  of  Gregory  XII.  and 
Benedict  XIII.  They  were  united,  however,  in  their  hatred 
of  dissent,  and  Henry,  by  the  execution  of  a  heretic,  gained 
equally  the  good  opinion  of  Avignon  and  Rome. 

§  7.  Henry  was  rewarded  for  these  good  works  by  fresh 
successes  against  his  enemies.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
securing  the  quiet,  if  not  the  obedience,  of  Wales,  by  a  crown- 
ing victory  gained  by  his  son  over  Glendower;  and  that 
strange  combination  of  the  educated  London  lawyer,  the  here- 
ditary prince,  and  patriotic  soldier,  disappears  from  history 
altogether.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  nobleness  and  purity  of  his 
character  in  other  respects,  and  of  the  reverence  entertained 
for  his  acquirements,  tliat  the  greatest  accusation  brought 
against  him  was  that  he  was  a  magician.  The  politicians  of 
that  age  did  not  know  the  "  mighty  magic*'  of  a  national 
cause  and  an  untarnished  name.  The  defeated  Welsh  chief- 
tain would  have  scorned  the  next  action  by  which  the  un- 
scrupulous Lancaster  disarmed  one  of  his  neighbours. 

§  8.  There  was  peace  between  him  and  old  Robert  III.  of 
Scotland.  But  domestic  dissensions  induced  the  aged  king  to 
send  his  eldest  son,  prince  James,  for  safety  and  education,  to 
the  court  of  Fnince.  An  English  ship  arrested  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed,  and  the  heir  of  Scotland  was  too  valuable  a 
prize  to  be  sent  back  on  an}'  qualm  of  conscience.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  in  pleasant  custody  for  nineteen 
years — pleasant  from  the  kindness  personally  shown  him,  and 
the  attention  paid  to  his  learning  and  improvement  in  all  the 
arts  and  exercises  of  the  time,  but  still  a  custody  which  humi- 
liated his  people  and  broke  his  father's  heart. 

§  9.  Protected  on  the  west  by  the  defeat  of  Glendower, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  possession  of  the  rightful  and  acknow- 
ledged king,  he  was  no  less  fortunate  in  being  delivered  from 
the  ambition  and  enmity  of  France  by  the  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion  into  which  that  nation  fell.    The  parties  of  the 
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Orleanists  and  Burgundians  depopulated  the  land  with  their 
mutaal  slaughters,  and  offended  heaven  and  earth  with  the 
reciprocity  of  foul  and  unnatural  murders.  Alternately  they 
ofiFered  terms  to  Henry,  and  one  after  another  promised  to 
support  him  in  his  claims  to  all  tl)o  ancient  possessions  of  the 
English  crown,  on  condition  of  a  little  aid  in  men  and  money. 
Unfortunately  the  English  became  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
a  campaign  in  France.  The  king  was  mad,  the  dauphin  luxu- 
rious and  careless,  the  princes  ambitious  and  divided,  and 
Harry  of  Monmouth,  the  youthful  combatant  at  Shrewsbury 
and  firm  pacificator  of  Wales,  must  already  have  cast  his  eye 
on  the  weak  and  exposed  dominion  as  a  fitting  field  for  the 
display  of  his  military  skill  and  his  vigour  in  settling  national 
discontent.  The  troops,  indeed,  which  Clarence,  the  second 
son  of  Henry,  had  carried  over  to  aid  one  of  the  factions  made 
no  secret  of  their  wish  to  return  on  their  own  account.  They 
had  marched  unopposed  from  end  to  end  of  France,  receiving 
money  from  both  parties,  and  already  felt  themselves  victors 
whenever  they  drew  the  sword. 

§  10.  The  rest  of  Henry's  reign  was  peaceful,  and  his  sub- 
jects, on  looking  back  on  tlie  course  of  his  legislation,  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Like  all  monarchs,  whose  title  does 
not  rest  on  a  strong  hereditary  right,  he  was  forced  to 
compensate  for  the  method  of  his  accession  by  the  popular 
use  he  made  of  his  power.  The  authority  of  parliament 
was  greatly  enlarged,  because  it  was  on  parliamentary  sanction 
that  the  king's  possession  of  the  crown  was  founded.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  impose  taxes  without  its  consent,  or 
without  a  previous  promise  of  a  redress  of  gnevances.  A 
permanent  council  was  named,  by  whose  advice  the  king  was  to 
govern,  and  who  took  an  oath  to  defend  the  liberties  already 
secured. 

§  11.  A  comparison  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  beginning 
of  this  reign  and  the  end  will  show  the  progress  which  those 
fourteen  years  had  made.     The  feeble  and  tumultuous  period 
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of  Richard  II.  had  encouraged  the  wildest  excesses.  Every 
noble  bad  his  castle  and  retainers ;  bis  personal  enemies  to 
puniah,  and  the  tenants  of  bis  neighbours  to  ransom  or  ruin. 
Wars  were  constant  between  the  smallest  potentates ;  and 
as  appeals  to  the  civil  courts,  whose  judges  were  appointed 
from  the  worst  motives,  gave  satisfaction  to  nobody,  the 
system  of  duelling  became  universal.  Earls,  barons,  squires, 
priests,  and  even  ladies — everybody  must  fight  instead  of 
going  to  law.  And  a^  in  the  legal  process  it  was  allowable  to 
employ  a  barrister  or  attorney  to  represent  the  principal  in 
the  cause,  it  was  allowable  also  in  the  judicial  duel  to  employ 
gentlemen  learned  in  cut  and  thrust  to  do  battle  in  the 
litigants*  behalf.  We  saw  how  solemn  lists  were  established 
at  Coventry  to  void  the  quarrel  between  Boliugbroke  and 
Mowbray.  A  thousand  meetings  of  the  same  kind  were  held 
between  disputants  every  year ;  and  we  ought  perhaps  here 
to  take  notice  that  a  duel  was  not  the  mere  outbreak  of  evil 
feeling,  or  the  craving  for  revenge  which  it  would  be  con- 
sidered in  our  time.  There  was  something  almost  re- 
ligious in  the  appeal  to  arms.  It  was  carrying  the  cause  for 
the  decision  of  heaven  ;  and  so  certain  were  the  judges  of 
the  lists  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  as  revealed  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  single  combat,  that  the  victor  was  established  in 
all  his  claims,  while  the  unhappy  vanqiiished  was  pitilessly 
hanged.  When  Henry  met  his  first  Parliament,  in  1400, 
the  House  of  Lords,  composed,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  un- 
curbed barons  who  had  run  riot  since  the  death  of  Edward, 
was  so  violent  and  so  divided,  that  forty  gloves  of  challenge 
were  flung  down  upon  the  floor.  This  shows  two  things — 
the  unruliness  and  exasperation  of  the  lords,  and  the  custom 
they  had  of  coming  to  that  deliberative  assembly  fully  armed ; 
for  the  gauntlet  was  no  part  of  the  civil  dress,  but  was  a 
steel-scaled  glove  which  guarded  the  hand  up  to  above  the 
wrist,  and  could  only  have  been  worn  with  the  other  portions 
of  the  suit. 
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§  12.  Henry  became  gradually  weaker  in  body  and  more 
suspicious  in  mind.  Yet  the  laws  were  now  so  assured  that 
no  man's  life  was  in  danger  from  the  enmity  of  the4cing. 
He  talked  of  salving  over  his  conscience  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  even  of  raising  an  army  to  renew  the 
exploded  fanaticism  of  the  Crusades.  But  death  came  too 
rapidly  to  allow  the  sincerity  either  of  his  repentance  or  his 
designs  to  be  proved.  One  day  he  was  kneeling  before  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor — ^the  last  of  the  legitimate 
line  which  his  ancestor  the  Norman  had  overthrown — ^and 
was  suddenly  struck  with  illness.  He  was  carried  into  the 
chamber  called  *'  Jerusalem,"  and  fondly  hoped  his  vow  to  die 
in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  faith  was  fulfilled.  When  his 
strength  was  nearly  gone,  the  attendants  reported  his  death. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  went  in,  and  placed  the  crown  upon  his 
head.  "  My  fair  son,"  said  Henry,  "  what  right  have  you  to 
it  ?  You  know  I  have  none."  "  With  your  sword,"  replied  the 
martial  heir,  "  you  won  it,  and  with  the  sword  I  will  hold  it 
while  I  live."  The  king  answered  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  leave 
all  in  God's  hands,  and  pray  for  his  mercy."  He  died  on  the 
20th  of  March,  one  of  the  coldest,  harshest,  most  unamiable, 
but  most  energetic  and  useful  of  our  kings. 
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1899.  Acceflsion  of  Henry  IV.  (gtu*. 
named  Bolingbroke.) 

1400.  The  ex>kiDg  Richard  murdered 

In  PontefVact  Castle. 

1401.  William  Sawtry  bumtin  London 

for  Lollardlsm. 

1408.  Rebellion  of  the  £arl  of  North- 
omberland,  Ovren  Glendower, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
others,  defeated  by  the  king 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  Percy, 
Bumamed  Hotspur,  killed. 

140ft.  A  new  Insurrection  in  the  north 
against    Henry    by    Thomas 
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Mowbray,  Earl-Marshal,  and 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. 

1405.  The  French  landed  in  Wales, 
when  many  of  their  ships  were 
destroyed  in  Milford  Haven, 
and  they  were  compelled  to 
re-embark. 

1407.  A  terrible  plague  raged  in 
London. 

1409.  British  troops  sent  to  France, 
in  order  to  aid  one  of  the  con- 
tending factions. 

1418.  Death  of  Henry  lY. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IlENET     THE     FIFTH. 
A.D.  1413  TO  A.D.  1422. 

COXTEMPOBABT  80VEREI0SS. 

France.— Henry  VI.  of  England  till  1436;  Cliorles  VII.  (the 
Victorious). 

Scotland. — James  I. 

Popes. — John  XXII. ;  Martin  V. 


§  1.  Accession  of  Henry  V.  His  favonrable  position.  —  §  2.  Peculiar 
state  of  the  Church.  Increasing  contempt  for  the  priesthood. — 
§  3.  Statute  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  iircs  of  Smithfield.  Exe- 
cution of  Sir  John  Oklcastle  for  LoUardism. — §  4.  Distracted  state 
of  France,  and  Henry's  claims  to  the  sovereignty. — §  5.  Henry  in- 
vades the  country  with  a  large  forte.  Battle  of  Agincourt,  in  which 
the  English  arc  victorious  against  treble  their  number.  Great 
slaughter. — §  6.  Pa^  of  the  soldiers.  The  king  mortgages  his  crown 
jewels  to  satisfy  their  claims  and  push  his  conquests. — §  7.  Henry's 
second  invasion  of  France,  and  conquest  of  Kormandy.  His  mar- 
riage to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  his  claims 
to  the  French  crown. — §  8.  Death  and  character  of  Henry  V. 

§  1.  No  opposition  was  made  to  the  accession  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  Earl  of  March,  the  legitimate  heir,  was  still 
alive  ;  but,  so  far  from  making  any  objection  to  bis  cousin's 
elevation,  was  happy  to  remain  under  his  guardianship,  and 
found  a  continuance  of  the  same  safety  and  kindness  be  bad 
experienced  since  the  deposition  of  Hichard  II.  Henry  V. 
was  very  fortunate  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  position. 
The  taint  of  personal  \isurpation  was  washed  out  by  the 
fourteen  years'  reign  of  his  father.  He  was  the  next  in  blood 
to  a  king  who  had  been  acknowledged  by  every  State  in 
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Europe.  He  had  secured  the  attachment  of  the  family  of 
the  Percies,  who  had  been  so  perilous  to  his  two  predecessors. 
He  was  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  "  comely  and  tall,"  with 
the  reputation  of  military  skill,  and  the  glory  of  heroic 
courage.  Every  knight  looked  to  his  arms,  and  the  gallant 
archers  feathered  their  arrows  and  new  strung  their  bows,  for 
it  was  instantly  seen  that,  with  an  ambitious  warrior  on  the 
throne,  and  France  in  weakness  and  confusion,  there  could  be 
but  one  outlet  for  the  national  spirit,  and  Crecy  and  Poitiers 
would  be  triumphantly  renewed. 

The  nobles  were  subdued  by  the  stern  severity  of  his 
father.  The  towns  were  reconciled  by  the  prosperity  result- 
ing from  the  firmness  of  his  rule.  The  commons  were  satis- 
fied with  the  increased  influence  which  it  had  been  his  policy 
to  bestow  upon  their  order,  and  there  wanted  only  a  little 
more  favour  lavished  on  the  clergy  to  unite  all  conditions 
of  men  in  obedience  to  the  son,  and  attachment  to  his 
person. 

§  2.  A  strange  state  of  feeling  existed  at  this  time  with 
respect  to  the  Church  in  almost  all  the  States  of  Europe.  It 
was  evident  everywhere  that  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood had  departed  from  their  original  principles  of  conduct,  not 
more  in  a  religious  than  a  civil  and  political  point  of  view. 
Instead  of  being  the  protectors  of  the  weak  and  the  comforters 
of  the  lowly,  they  had  thrown  in  their  lot  along  with  kings  and 
nobles,,  and  become  the  support-ers  of  the  great  and  powerful. 
Sings  and  nobles  in  return  had  accepted  the  Church  as  one  of 
the  greatest  institutions  of  the  feudal  system,  and  surrounded 
it  with  their  shields  and  spears  when  the  surer  panoply  of  the 
popular  affection  was  withdrawn.  The  general  population, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe,  and 
the  more  jocular  assaults  of  ballads  and  epigrams,  had  no 
faltering  yet  in  their  belief  of  all  the  traditions  retailed  to 
them  by  monks  and  friars,  or  of  the  miracles  which  were  daily 
invented  for  their  wonder  and  delight.     Yet  they  hated  their 
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deans  and  bishops,  and  had  no  great  reverence,  in  his  indi- 
vidual character,  for  their  blustering,  revelling,  ignorant,  and 
sensual  parish  priest.  The  monks,  also,  had  lost  the  respect 
of  the  people  by  their  departure  from  the  original  rules  of 
their  orders.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  havings 
made  their  appearance  in  the  character  of  mendicant  friars, 
dependent  for  support  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
faithful,  had  become,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  richest  corporations  in  the  country.  Their  monas- 
teries were  endowed  with  immense  domains,  and  yet  the 
individual  brothers  continued  their  system  of  begging  at 
cottage  doors,  and  receiving  their  supplies  at  the  buttery 
hatch  of  the  noble's  castle.  Of  convents  and  monasteries  the 
number  is  nearly  incredible.  It  is  known  that  almost  a  half  of 
the  land  of  England  was  in  possession  of  the  Church  ;  but  this 
was  not  the  greatest  source  of  its  emoluments.  It  had  its 
fees  and  offerings — its  gifts  for  masses  and  thanksgivings 
for  recovered  health — its  price  for  absolution,  and  tithes  of 
the  properties  still  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  There  were  at 
this  time  upwards  of  ten  thousand  Franciscan  monasteries, 
with  an  average  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  brethren  in  each ; 
the  nuns  were  equally  numerous,  and  had  nunneries  to  the 
same  extent.  In  spite  also  of  statutes  against  the  export  of 
tribute  to  Home,  a  large  sum  still  found  its  way  into  the 
coffers  of  the  pope,  in  the  shape  of  hrst-fruits  and  consecra- 
tion fees ;  and  the  wretched  peasantry  were  ill  repaid  for  all 
these  exactions  by  the  doles  they  received  at  the  monasteiy 
doors.  But  while  these  feelings  of  discontent  were  limited 
to  the  poor,  and  doubts  and  denials  of  their  doctrines  did  not 
spread  beyond  a  few  fanatics,  as  they  were  thought,  like 
Wickliffe  and  his  disciples,  the  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
was  considered  safe.  The  peasant  might  despise  or  dislike 
the  curate ;  but  he  was  a  good  and  valuable  churchman  ;is 
long  as  he  paid  his  parochial  dues,  and  purchased  miraculoua 
water  and  veritable  relics  at  a  reasonable  price. 
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§  3.  Henry  IV.,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
prelates,  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  our  statutes,  "  For  the  burning  of  heretics."  A  few 
humble  clergymen  had  been  cross-examined  and  browbeaten 
by  the  bigoted  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  period  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
had  polluted  our  English  air  with  the  smoke  of  human  sacri- 
fice: but  the  infection  of  heresy  had  spread.  Torches  of 
gospel  light  had  been  lighted  at  those  Smithfield  fires,  which 
showers  of  blood  could  not  extinguish ;  and  shortly  afb^  Im 
coronation,  the  new  and  youthful  monarch  was  remiiide^  fhW 
one  of  his  most  famous  soldiers  and  most-cherished i^nsellors 
did  not  believe  in  the  real  presence,  in  the  efficVcy  gf  piU 
grimages,  in  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  oh  Ia  ^ttni 
superiority  of  an  unmarried  clergy.  This  was  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  who  had  obtained  by  marriage  the  barony  of 
Cobham,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  put  forth 
at  once  to  silence  so  dangerous  and  distinguished  an  adversary. 
Henry  saw  him,  spoke  to  him,  argued  with  him,  and  com- 
manded him  to  repent.  But  Cobham's  part  was  chosen.  He 
was  tried  and  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Uniting 
the  rebel  with  the  heretic,  he  escaped  from  prison,  and  was 
captured  with  arms  in  his  hands.  No  cruelty  was  considered 
too  great  for  such  an  offender.  He  was  suspended  over  a 
slow  fire  by  a  chain  round  his  middle,  and  perished  amid 
the  hootings  of  a  rabble  of  infuriated  priests,  who  saw  the 
triumph  of  their  cause  in  the  punishment  of  one  of  the 
nobles.  His  adherents  were  marched  against  as  enemies  of 
the  Crown,  and  many  Lollards  were  hanged  and  quartered 
as  traitors ;  and  Henry,  having  purified  his  kingdom  as  much 
as  possible  from  erroneous  doctrine,  and  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  a  grateful  and  bloodthirsty  hierarchy,  announced  to 
parliament  that  it  was  his  intention  to  go  over  to  France, 
and  vindicate  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 

There  must  have  been  some  grim  smiles  among  the  mailed 
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warriors  who  listened  to  this .  preposterous  speech.  Henry, 
the  usurping  son  of  a  usurping  father,  with  the  heir  of 
Edward  III.  resident  in  his  court,  and  the  fantastic  nature  of 
the  original  claims  of  the  Plautagenets  recognised  by  every 
lawyer  in  Europe — Henry,  who  had  no  hereditary  rights 
whatever  derived  from  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Edward  II.,  even 
if  that  most  unhonoured  ancestress  had  had  any  rights  to 
convey, — it  was  so  thin  and  transparent  a  veil  to  the  designs 
of  ambition,  which  were  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  that  it  was 
scarci'ly  worth  while  to  advance  it  at  all,  or  even  to  render  it 
a  little  less  ridiculous  by  maintaining  that  the  light  to  France 
was  inherent  in  the  Crown  of  England,  and  was  conveyed 
from  dynasty  to  dynasty  by  the  mere  occupancy  of  the 
Englii^h  throne. 

§  4.  France  at  this  time  was  a  very  woi*thless  prize  to 
tight  for.  Never  had  civil  war  attained  such  a  height  of 
atrocity,  or  a  population  been  so  brutalized  and  debased.  Round 
the  grinning  and  fatuous  puppet  who  wore  the  crown  of 
Clovis  and  Charlemagne  were  gathered  the  wickedest  and 
most  unprincipled  personages  who  were  ever  collected  in  one 
realm.  The  wife  hating  her  son,  and  dishonouring  her 
husband ;  the  brothers  grasping  all  the  honours  and  wealth 
of  the  State ;  raising  the  populace  in  insurrection,  or  riding  it 
down  in  more  malevolent  union ;  the  Fraternity  of  Butchers 
deluging  the  streets  of  Paris  with  the  blood  of  peaceful 
citizens;  the  luxury  at  the  same  time  of  the  princes — 
Orleanses,  Burgundies,  and  others — exceeding  all  previous 
example;  rich  festivals  celebrated  in  the  palace  of  the 
adulterous  and  incestuous  queen,  while  the  poor  king  was 
led  in  hungry  and  "unkemt,  unshorn'*  neglect — it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  multitudes  heard  of  the  English  preparation 
for  a  descent  with  a  sort  of  acquiescent  despair.  "  We 
cannot  be  woree  off  than  now,'*  said  poor  Jacques  Bonhomme, 
''  for  we  seem  to  have  no  friend  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.** 

It  is  surely  time  to  attach  a  little  more  importance  to  the 
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aims  and  objects  of  a  war,  and  see  if  tbe  glories  of  courage 
and  skill  are  consecrated  by  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  shown.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  lax  notions 
of  the  period,  and  the  total  forgetfulness  of  all  Christian 
obligation  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  which  characterized  the 
whole  feudal  system,  there  is  no  denying  that  our  English 
hero  had  the  moral  feeling  of  a  pirate  and  buccaneer  moro 
than  of  a  prince  or  gentleman.  France  was  weak ;  Henry 
required  a  renewal  of  military  fame  to  consolidate  his  recently- 
erected  throne,  and  a  hundred  thousand  lives  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  prosperity  of  a  whole  generation  be  destroyed 
that  two  utterly  irreconcileable  peoples  might  submit  to  the 
same  yoke. 

§  5.  Agincourt,  however,  is  never  to  be  passed  over,  as  an 
instance  of  English  valour.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Southampton  on  the  11th  of  August;  and  a  noble  spectacle 
it  must  have  presented,  iis  fourteen  hundred  transports  dropped 
down  the  beautiful  water  amid  the  cheers  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  Six  thousand  horse  and  twenty-four  thousand  foot- 
soldiers  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  on  the  13th,  and 
commenced  the  siege  of  Harfleur.  Meanwhile  the  French 
nobility  began  to  move.  The  princes  themselves  were  shamed 
into  a  patriotic  demonstration.  They  called  out  their  array, 
and  knights  and  armed  retainers  were  soon  gathering  from  all 
quarters  to  draw  sword  beneath  the  oriflamme  of  France. 

But  fiercer  enemies  than  baimeret  and  baron  had  risen  up 
against  the  invader.  By  the  time  he  had  succeeded  in  the 
capture  of  Harfleur,  disease  had  struck  down  a  full  half  of  his 
force,  and  after  sending  off  the  sick  and  wounded  by  sea,  he 
sent  a  vain-glorious  message  to  the  Dauphin,  that  he  would 
march  through  the  provinces  lying  between  his  towns  of 
Harfleur  and  Calais,  and  defied  him  to  stop  his  progress. 
Tbe  Dauphin,  who  had  decUned  an  invitation  to  meet  him 
in  personal  combat,  accepted  this  last  challenge;  and  while 
Henry,  on  the  6th  of  October,  began  his  foolhardy  expedition. 
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at  the  bead  of  nine  thousand  men,  the  French  princes  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  flooded  Normandy  and 
Artois  with  their  jubilant  troops.  They  broke  down  bridges, 
and  fortified  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  finally,  when  the 
English  with  indomitable  energy  had  pushed  their  way  across 
the  Somme,  the  Constable  of  France  fell  back  to  the  narrow 
gorge  through  which  the  road  passed,  guarded  on  one  side 
by  the  height  and  castle  of  Agincourt,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  hamlet  of  Tramecourt,  and  drawing  their  long  lines 
from  hillock  to  hillock,  presented  a  barrier  of  horse  and  man, 
such  as  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  "mortal  mixture  of 
earth's  mould"  to  break  through. 

Princes  of  the  blood,  chiefs  of  conflicting  parties,  great 
officers  of  State,  and  old  warriors  who  had  gained  reputation 
in  former  engagements,  brought  discord  and  uneasiness 
among  the  French.  The  weather  also  had  for  some  days 
been  un propitious  to  cavalry  movements,  by  saturating  the 
heavy  ground  with  rain ;  and  Henry,  seeing  his  advantage 
in  both  these  respects,  gave  the  word,  "  Advance  banners !" 
and  his  compact  array  moved  forward  under  one  undivided 
command,  and  all  on  foot.  How  different  a  battle  of  that 
time  was  from  one  of  the  present  day  we  may  easily  imagine, 
if  we  do  away  with  the  smoke  and  thunder  of  the  hundred 
guns  which  give  such  sublimity,  but  indistinctness  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  modem  field.  Here  the  whole  scene  lay 
before  a  spectator  in  the  clearness  of  an  October  day,  with 
neither  sound  nor  war-cloud  to  interfere  wth  the  understand- 
ing of  every  movement.  Nine  thousand  men  pressed  on,  and 
then  paused  a  little,  while  the  first  line,  advancing  the  lefb 
leg,  drew  the  arrow  to  the  ear,  and  sent  it  whirring  with 
inevitable  aim  at  the  armed  warriors  in  front.  When  the 
wounds  of  horses  and  men  had  thrown  the  crowded  van 
into  confusion,  the  archers,  seizing  the  hatchets  which  hung 
from  their  necks,  hurried  forward  with  loud  hurras,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  steadier  attack  of  disciplined  spearmen,  who 
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went  on  with  dogged  resolution,  completed  the  disorder  of  the 
knights  and  gentlemen.  Those  unfortunate  cavaliers,  sitting 
on  their  heavy  and  overweighted  horses,  had  sunk  in  many 
cases  up  to  the  saddle>girths  in  the  marshy  soil,  and  could 
offer  no  defence. 

Forcing  their  way  through  the  first  line,  the  same  manoeuvre 
was  practised  on  the  second,  which  was  already  rendered  un- 
steady hy  the  runaway  horses  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the 
brok^  vanguard.  A^n  the  terrible  pause  was  made  while 
the  ''yeomen  good"  fitted  their  shafts  to  the  string,  and 
again  the  deathful  shower  pursued  its  noiseless  way,  and 
found  out  every  crevice  of  the  best  made  mail.  Nor  are  we 
to  look  disdainfully  on  the  achievements  of  those  bows  of 
flexible  yew,  and  six  feet  in  length,  even  in  comparison  with 
the  rifles  of  the  present  day.  The  range  at  which  the  butts 
were  planted  in  every  parish  at  home,  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  for  grown-up  men.  At  this  distance  an  arrow 
could  pierce  a  target  of  wood  and  buU's-hide ;  and  in  actual 
war  he  was  thought  a  poor  representative  of  the  championship 
of  the  village-green  who  could  not  send  his  arrow  through 
buff  jerkin,  flesh,  and  bone,  till  the  grey-goose  feathers  which 
steadied  its  flight  was  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Everything  was  lost  when  the  third  line  was  reached  in  a 
great  and  irresistible  torrent  of  friends  and  foes.  Doubt  and 
uncertainty,  and  at  last  even  fear,  took  possession  of  those 
gallant  Frenchmen's  hearts,  and  the  whole  field  was  covered 
with  a  mixed  multitude,  fighting,  flying,  gathering  into  little 
groups  of  resistance,  and  then  shattered  by  a  new  assault. 
One  of  those  momentary  oppositions  was  made  at  the  end  of 
the  engagement.  Henry  gave  orderi^in  a  moment  of  irrita- 
tion, believing,  let  us  hope,  that  the  battle  was  still  uncertain, 
for  the  slaughter  of  ail  the  prisoners,  and  saw  with  indignation 
that  his  command  was  not  obeyed.  No  archer  would  lift  his 
hand  against  the  captive  who  had  given  him  his  sword ;  not 
entirely  perhaps  from  an  unwillingness  to  shed  blood  without 
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necessity,  but  from  a  selfish  regard  to  the  chance  of  ransom. 
A  wealthy  knight  would  pay  more  for  his  liberty  than  the 
Warwick  or  Suffolk  yeoman  had  ever  possessed  in  his  life ;  and 
therefore  we  may  enter  into  the  feeling  of  anger  and  disap« 
pointment  with  which  they  saw  a  body  of  infantry,  two 
hundred  strong,  carrying  out  the  ferocious  order  of  the  king, 
by  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  the  disarmed  and  powerless 
prisoners. 

The  battle  ended  in  the  midst  of  this  unpardonable  scene ; 
and  when  the  marshals  of  the  camp  took  their  ride  over  the 
field  of  battle,  the  bodies  of  ten  thousand  gentlemen  were 
found  in  that  narrow  space.  The  noblest  names  known  to 
heraldry  and  romance  were  comprised  in  this  dreadful  list ; 
and  this,  the  crowning  victory  of  the  three,  which  for  a 
long  time  established  the  superiority  of  the  English  arms, 
completed  the  thinning  out  of  the  old  families  and  here- 
ditary  chieftains  which  Crecy  and  Poitiers  had  begun.  The 
nobility,  in  fact,  were  exterminated.  There  were  henceforth 
no  feudatories  who  traced  back,  in  proud  emulation  with  the 
Capets  themselves,  their  uninterrupted  descent  from  the 
warriors  of  Charlemagne,  and  even  the  companions  of  Clovis. 
There  might  still  here  and  there  be  heard  the  names  of  the 
old  historic  houses,  but  they  were  sunk  into  the  second 
place.  Henceforth  the  creations  of  royal  favour  gave  a  more 
glittering  ornamentation  to  the  courts  of  kings;  and  the 
great  battles  of  the  French  and  English — the  last  combats 
of  chivalry  in  resistance  to  a  new  order  of  things — were  but 
the  involuntary  self-sacrifice  of  feudalism  to  monarchy.  This 
great  change  had  been  perceived  by  the  Edwards  and 
Henry  IV .  While  the  Dukes  of  Bar  and  Lorraine  therefore  led 
forth  their  vassals  according  to  their  military  tenure,  as  their 
ancestors  would  have  done  in  the  days  of  Philip  Augustus, 
Henry  raised  taxes  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  as  he  might 
have  done  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  or  Thomas  of  Erpingham.  took  command  of  the 
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stout  artisans  and  peasantry  of  England,  who  received  pay 
like  our  modem  soldiers,  and  were  subject  to  military  law. 

§  6.  This  pay  was  a  very  useful  arrangement  for  curbing 
the  ambition  of  our  kings.  It  was  very  great,  and  almost 
incredible  in  amount,  if  we  take  the  common  statement  that 
money  was  sixteen  times  more  valuable  than  now ;  for  the 
daily  wagt^s  of  the  higher  officers  varied  from  thirteen  and 
fourpence  to  two  shillings ;  and  the  ordinary  archer  (whose 
arrows,  however,  were  found  him  by  the  king)  received  a 
sum  equal  to  eight  shillings  of  our  present  coin.  The 
result,  therefore,  was  that  Henry  was  covered  with  glory 
and  buried  in  debt.  He  had  to  mortgage  some  of  his 
jewels  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  troops,  and  for  this,  or 
some  more  unaccountable  reason,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
advantage  in  the  dismayed  and  powerless  condition  of  the 
enemy,  he  hastened  across  from  Calais,  and  after  being  received 
with  triumphal  arches  and  speeches  at  the  gate  of  every  town, 
he  remained  quietly  at  home,  and  took  no  apparent  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  his  discomfited  foes.  The  only  warlike 
operation  was  the  relief  of  Harfleur,  which  was  besieged  by 
its  late  possessors.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  king's  brother, 
raised  a  fleet,  and  defeated  the  allied  Spanish,  Genoese,  and 
French  squadrons  with  enormous  slaughter,  establishing  the 
naval  prowess  of  his  country  as  firmly  as  its  military  pre- 
eminence.    (August,  1416.) 

§  7.  The  distress  which  at  this  time  afflicted  both  the 
nations  is  made  manifest  by  the  poverty  of  the  crowns.  The 
sovereign  of  France,  we  have  seen,  was  shamefully  neglected ; 
but  even  in  the  case  of  the  heroic  Plantagenet  the  royal  receipts 
were  on  the  humblest  scale.  The  whole  revenue  of  England 
amounted  to  little  more  than  fifby-five  thousand  pounds.  If 
we  add  all  the  aids  and  subsidies  specially  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  it  will  not  raise  his 
annual  income  to  more  than  eighty  thousand,  and  out  of  this 
the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  its  foreign  possessions  by  fleets 
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and  armies,  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  expenses  of 
collection,  the  repairs  of.  royal  buildings,  and  all  the  out* 
goings  of  the  privy  purse  were  to  be  paid.  He  was  either  the 
most  economical  of  princes,  or  the  value  of  money  has  been 
understated.  When  three  years  of  repose  had  enabled  Henry, 
by  secret  negotiations  with  the  discontented  subjects  of  the 
unhappy  Charles,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  his  pretensions,  he  led  a  fresh  army  into 
France  with  the  assurance  of  success,  and  concluded  a  treaty  at 
Troy es,  which  gave  him  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition.  He 
was  acknowledged  heir  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  its  present 
wearer,  and  in  the  meantime  wielded  all  the  power  of  the 
State.  Foremost  in  his  cause  was  the  young  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  joined  the  English  in  revenge  for  his  father's 
murder  by  the  Dauphin.  Little  regret  was  felt  in  other 
quart-ers  for  this  man's  assassination,  for  he  had  treacherously 
slain  the  Duke  of  Orleans  twelve  years  before ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  the  filial  feelings  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  there 
were  the  commercial  interests  of  his  States  of  Flanders  to  be 
advanced ;  and  Henry  skilfully  gained  over  the  weavers  and 
artisans  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  by  concee^sions  to  their  trade. 
It  was  always  easy  to  win  the  attachment  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  the  cause  of  England  by  a  lowering  of  the  duty 
on  cloth.  To  give  some  hereditary  colour  to  his  position, 
Henry  married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  French  king, 
and  fortunately,  before  the  discontent  of  the  English — who 
iearcd  that  their  country  would  become  a  mere  province  of 
the  larger  realm — was  roused  by  fresh  exactions,  the  con- 
queror of  Agincourt  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  the  Castle  of 
Vincennes. 

§  8.  As  if  in  proof  of  his  double  royalty,  he  was  carried  to 
St.  Denys,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  then 
with  solemnity  and  grandeur  befitting  so  great  a  potentate 
conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  of  the  English  monarchs  at 
Westminster,  and  deposited  near  the  shrine  of  Edward  the 
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Confessor.  But  all  the  magniiicence  of  the  procession,  with 
banner  and  with  trumpet,  with  soldier  and  with  priest,  could 
not  conceal  that  his  personal  ambition  had  been  hurtful  to  his 
people.  In  the  first  glare  of  his  achievements,  some  parts  of 
his  character  were  obscured  which  calm  reflection  has  pointed 
out  for  the  reprobation  of  succeeding  times.  He  was  harsh 
and  cruel  beyond  even  the  limits  of  the  harsh  and  cruel  code 
under  which  he  professed  to  act.  He  bought  over  the  Church 
by  giving  up  innovators  to  its  vengeance ;  he  compelled  his 
prisoner,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  to  accompany  him  in  his  last 
expedition  to  France,  to  avenge  a  great  defeat  his  arms  sus- 
tained at  Beaug^,  at  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  auxiliaries,  and 
availed  himself  of  this  royal  sanction  to  execute  as  traitors 
all  the  Scottish  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands.  His 
massacre  of  the  French  captives  has  already  been  related,  and 
we  shall  see  how  injuriously  the  temporary  glory  of  so  vic- 
torious a  career  acted  on  the  moral  feelings  of  his  people  when 
it  blunted  their  perception  of  those  great  and  manifest  crimes, 
and  inspired  the  nobles  with  a  spirit  of  war  and  conquest 
which  cost  innumerable  lives,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  wealth  and  freedom  for  many  years. 
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Battle  of  St.  Albans.  — §  11.  The  Eari  of  Warwick,  the  "king- 
maker.**—  §  12.  System  of  warfare.  The  king's  forces  defeated. 
The  Duke  of  York  slain. — §  13.  Edward  of  March,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  defeats  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer 
Cross.  Young  Henry  Tudor. — §  14.  Edward  Duke  of  York  declared 
king  under  the  title  of  Edward  IV. 

§  1.  A  KINO  of  nine  months  old,  a  nobility  shorn  of  some 
of  its  privileges,  hut  anxious  to  recover  its  old  authority,  a 
middle  class  without  recognised  importance,  but  powerful 
from  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  a  people  beginning  to  be  con- 
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scioas  of  their  numerical  strength,  and  also  of  the  wrong^ 
which  they  were  still  snhject,  held  out  no  very  agreeablt^ 
prospect  at  the  opening  of  this  reig^.  The  worst  element, 
however,  in  calculating  the  chances  of  the  future  was  the  dis- 
union and  rivalry  existing  in  the  royal  family  itself.  The  woes 
which  the  quarrels  of  the  French  princes  had  brought  upon 
their  country  were  too  likely  to  be  reproduced  at  home,  and 
sagacious  observers  kept  their  eyes  on  the  movements  of 
Bedford  and  Gloucester,  the  uncles  of  the  infant  sovereign — 
the  first  governing  in  Paris,  the  other  in  London,  as  the 
representatives  of  their  nephew  in  his  double  capacity  of 
monarch  of  both  the  realms. 

§  2.  No  longer  *'  heir"  of  the  wretched  Charles,  as  his  father 
had  been,  but  by  the  death  of  that  unhappy  personage,  admitted 
to  the  full  benefits  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  the  English  infant 
was  solemnly  recognised  as  king.  But  all  the  solemnities  in 
the  world  could  not  persuade  the  French  people  that  an  Eng- 
lishman could  possibly  wear  their  crown ;  and  Charles  YII. 
throwing  off  from  time  to  time  the  carelessness  and  apathy 
of  his  usual  life,  addressed  himself  to  the  great  task  of  winning 
back  his  inheritance,  and  driving  the  insolent  invaders  from 
his  polluted  soil.  Warriors  gathered  round  him,  instead  of 
the  fiddlers  and  worse  companions  who  had  composed  his 
court,  and  Bedford  soon  found  that  the  state  of  public  feeling 
was  changed,  and  that  even  the  false  and  venal  nobility  was 
ashamed  of  fighting  under  the  fiag  of  a  foreigner.  Battles 
now  took  place,  in  which  French  g^allantry  carried  off  the  prize 
as  often  as  English  strength.  A  great  victory  by  Salisbury 
over  the  French  and  their  Scotch  auxiliaries,  at  Crevant,  was 
replied  to  by  an  equally  brilliant  victory  of  the  French  over 
the  English  under  Sir  John  de  la  Pole,  at  Graville. 

§  8.  Alliances  became  unsteady  under  this  alternation  of 
success  and  failure.  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  relieved  by 
Bedford  from  the  ungenerous  imprisonment  under  which  he 
had  languished  for  nineteen  years.    He  was  escorted  to  his 
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own  kingdom  with  great  magnificence,  and  carried  with  him, 
as  pledge  of  his  attachment  to  England,  the  heautiful  Joanna 
Beaufort,  to  whom  he  had  become  romantically  devoted  during 
his  captivity,  and  who,  perhaps,  was  compensation  enough  for 
the  injustice  of  his  confinement ;  for  he  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained no  feeling  of  revenge  against  the  destroyers  of  his  free^ 
dom  for  so  many  years.  The  Duke  of  Brittany,  also,  was  won 
over  to  the  English  cause,  and  Burgundy  continued  true  to 
the  alUance  by  which  his  malice  against  the  Orleanists  was 
gratified,  and  his  revenue  augmented  by  commercial  privileges 
granted  to  his  Flemish  towns.  With  Scotland  and  the  Low 
Countries  on  his  side,  Bedford  might  have  proceeded  to  what 
he  considered  the  easy  conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  expulsion 
of  the  rival  king.  But  wiser  and  kinder  thoughts  entered  the 
hearts  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  and  Burgundy.  Gloucester 
invaded  Hainault,  which  he  claimed  as  the  dower  of  his  wife, 
Jaqueline  of  Holland ;  and  Burgundy  took  arms  to  defend  the 
province  which  lay  so  near  his  States.  Brittany  at  the  same 
time  renounced  the  English  cause,  and  James  was  so  busy  in 
Scotland  hanging  and  slaughtering  the  opponents  of  his  return, 
that  he  could  give  no  assistance  to  either  side.  He  could  not 
withdraw  his  subjects  who  were  serving  the  French  king,  but 
he  bound  himself  not  to  incraase  their  number. 

§  4.  The  great  battle  of  Yerneuil,  in  which  Bedford  over- 
threw the  French  army,  and  nearly  exterminated  the  Scottish 
mercenaries,  reduced  Charles  YII.  to  his  native  levies.  Those 
levies  had  great  names  among  them,  of  which  the  sound  is 
unfamiliar  to  us  now.  But  nobody  in  those  days  could  hear 
unmoved  of  La  Hire,  and  Xaintrailles,  and  Dunois,  and  Gau- 
court.  They  and  a  few  more  were  the  representatives  of 
French  courage  and  loyalty  at  a  time  when  those  qualities 
were  very  scarce,  and  the  time  was  coming  when  they  were 
to  display  their  merits  on  an  arena  to  which  every  eye  in 
both  nations  was  turned,  and  where,  as  in  a  toumay  in  the 
court-yard  of  a  peaceful  castle,  they  were  to  hold  the  lists 
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against  the  equally  celebrated  names  of  England, — Talbot  of 
Shrewabnry,  Montague  of  Salisbury,  Beauchamp  of  War- 
wick, and  De  la  Pole  of  Suffolk.  Vemeuil,  in  the  meantime, 
formed  a  brilliant  termination  to  one  of  the  acts  of  this  war- 
like tragedy ;  and  when  the  curtain  draws  up  again,  the  scene 
is  entirely  changed,  and  the  actors  are  in  new  positions. 

§  5.  The  English  army,  few  in  number  but  elevated  with 
the  memory  of  their  past  exploits,  laid  siege  to  Orleans  in  the 
September  of  1428,  a  beautiful  city  even  then,  for  it  saw  its 
towers  and  pinnacles  reflected  in  the  silver  waters  of  the  Loire, 
and  looked  across  on  the  rich  vineyards  that  clothed  the  plains 
of  Olivet.  The  inhabitants  were  worthy  of  the  town  which 
they  had  sworn  to  defend ;  they  sacrificed  their  suburbs  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions,  and  sent 
summonses  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  France  to  come  and  fight 
for  the  good  cause.  The  gentlemen  of  France,  however,  were 
slow  in  answering  the  appeal.  Charles  amused  himself  in  one 
of  his  fits  of  carelessness  and  luxury  among  his  lords  and 
ladies  at  Chinon,  and  heard  with  an  equanimity  which  would 
have  been  praiseworthy,  if  it  had  sprung  from  anything  but 
an  epicurean  neglect  of  duty,  the  daily  reports  of  the  enemy's 
advance.  Towers  were  raised  all  round  the  devoted  city, 
connected  by  earthwork  walls.  Closer  and  closer  the  circle 
drew  upon  the  few  combatants  who  formed  the  garrison, 
and  no  impression  was  made  upon  the  besiegers'  steady  lines, 
though  La  Hire  and  Dunois  threw  themselves  within  the  en- 
trenchments, and  hung  out  the  royal  standard  from  the  steeples 
and  walls. 

* 

A  maiden  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  now  known  as  Joan  of 
Arc,  took  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  her 
youthful  sovereign.  She  persuaded  herself  that  she  had  a 
divine  mission  for  the  delivery  of  France,  and  in  a  short  time 
persuaded  others  also.  The  govenior  of  Yaucouleurs,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Domremy,  where  she  wau  born,  listened  to 
her  appeal,  and  presented  her  to  the  king.    Charles,  it  is  said, 
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diaguised  himself  at  the  first  audience,  and  ordered  one  of  his 
friends  to  receive  her  in  his  stead.  But  she  walked  straight 
up  to  where  he  stood,  and  calling  him  "gentle  dauphin,*' 
assured  him  of  the  deliverance  of  Orleans  and  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  crown.  Whether  believing  her  heavenly 
vocation  or  not,  he  relied,  at  all  events,  on  the  efficacy  of 
so  strange  a  supporter;  and  mounted  on  a  war-horse  and 
attended  by  crowds  of  cavaliers,  she  bore  the  standard  of  her 
patron  saint  in  her  right  hand,  and  conducted  a  reinforcement 
of  six  thousand  men  to  the  almost  exhausted  defenders  of  the 
town. 

From  the  29th  of  April,  when  her  solemn  entry  was  made, 
the  tide  of  victory  completely  turned.  The  English  were 
repulsed  in  all  their  assaults ;  their  entrenchments  were 
stormed ;  their  military  engines  were  burnt ;  and  everywhere 
a  superstitious  terror  took  possession  of  archer  and  spearman 
the  moment  her  white  horse  made  its  appearance,  and  they 
saw  the  shining  armour  of  the  Maid.  There  was  no  use  in 
fighting  any  more  against  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and  though  the 
priests  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  dispirited  soldiery  that 
she  was  only  a  witch,  and  therefore  to  be  resisted  to  the 
death,  it  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  the  progress  of  her 
arms.  Witchcraft  or  inspiration,  it  was  all  the  same.  The 
siege  was  raised  in  great  haste  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  May, 
and  the  conquerors  of  Agincourt,  and  Grevant,  and  Yemeuil 
quailed  before  their  supernatural  opponent.  She  led  the 
astonished  and  only  partially  persuaded  king  through  the 
dangerous  land  which  lay  between  Orleans  and  Bheims ;  and 
seeing  the  holy  oil  poured  upon  his  head,  and  the  sceptre 
placed  in  his  hand,  she  knelt  to  him,  and  said,  *'Qentle  king, 
my  task  is  finished.  Let  me  go  home  to  feed  my  father's 
sheep.  '  I  shall  be  happier  there  than  here." 

§  6.  Happy  for  the  noble  maiden  if  this  had  been  the  end 
of  her  story.  But  she  was  too  valuable  to  be  parted  with  so 
easily.    She  was  retained  against  her  will,  and  compelled  to 
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mingle  in  war  long  after  the  voices  which  had  summoned  her 
from  her  solitude  had  died  away  from  her  ears,  and  when  she 
had  sunk  again  into  the  peasant  girl  who  was  the  favourite 
and  the  wonder  of  her  native  village.  In  one  of  those  in* 
voluntary  engagements  she  was  taken  prisoner,  and  all  the 
knightly  and  manly  feelings  of  the  Begent  Bedford  dis- 
appeared in  the  mean  gratification  of  his  hatred  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  foe.  A  mixed  commission  of  French  and  English 
ecclesiastics  sat  for  her  triaL  Unable  to  comprehend  the 
great  thoughts  which  elevate  the  simplest  minds  wlien  a 
nation  is  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  were  perfectly 
competent  to  convict  her  of  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  diabolic 
possession ;  and  after  an  interval,  in  which  they  entrapped 
her  into  a  renewal  of  her  patriotic  aspirations,  they  gave  her 
over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  she  perished  by  fire  in  the  market- 
place of  Rouen  on  the  80th  of  May,  1431. 

It  is  almost  as  a  judgment  on  this  disgraceful  murder  that 
we  look  on  the  downward  course  of  English  affairs  from  this 
time.  Personal  courage  was  still  shown  on  various  fields,  and 
the  progress  of  Charles,  in  clearing  the  realm  from  its  invaders, 
was  so  slow  and  yet  so  steady,  that  the  change  effected  in  ten 
years  almost  escaped  observation  ;  but  it  was  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  durable  kind.  Paris  by  that  time  was  in  possession 
of  the  French  king ;  Burgundy  was  on  his  side ;  Scotland  also 
was  in  his  pay ;  Bedford,  the  wise  duke,  was  dead,  and  the 
Court  of  England  was  the  scene  of  a  bitter  and  unappeasable 
struggle  between  the  ambitious,  bold,  and  unprincipled  Car- 
dinal Beaufort,  the  brother  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Gloucester, 
proud  and  grasping,  the  uncle  of  the  king.  Beaufort,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
but  seemed  persuaded  that  wealth  and  dignity  could  buy 
an  exemption  from  the  approach  of  death.  He  was  the 
haughtiest  of  priests  and  the  busiest  of  intriguers.  He  tried 
to  stretch  the  authority  of  English  ecclesiastical  courts  over 
the  clergy  of  France,  to  establish  the  power  of  the  Pope 
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whom  England  had  chosen  to  obey,  and  to  overthrow  the 
rival  pontiff  whom  Charles  had  supported.  When  his  nephew 
Gloucester  led  an  expedition  into  France,  the  cardinal 
thwarted  all  his  plans,  in  the  fear  of  his  gaining  popularity 
by  success ;  and  an  opportunity  soon  offered  of  wounding  him 
on  a  still  tenderer  point. 

-  Jaqueline  of  Hainault,  the  Lady  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
had  been  forced  into  a  marriage  with  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and 
deprived  of  her  estates  by  her  kinsman,  the  Bishop  of  Liege, 
who  bore  the  unepiscopal  title  of  John  the  Merciless.  She 
had  fled  from  her  kinsman  and  her  husband  to  England,  and 
Gloucester,  getting  a  dispensation  from  the  anti-pope,  whom 
Beaufort  opposed,  had  married  the  forlorn  and  beautiful  exile, 
and  made  great  efforts  to  recover  her  lands.  He  only  did 
enough  to  weaken  the  English  endeavours  in  France,  without 
making  any  progress  on  his  own  behalf.  Jaqueline  at  last 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  being  tired  of  the  persecutions  her 
greatness  entailed  on  her,  she  submitted  to  a  dissolution 
of  her  English  marriage,  and  the  loss  of  her  greai  inheritance, 
and  contented  herself  with  a  life  of  obscurity  as  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  less  lordly  of  her  attendants,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability never  regretted  the  change.  The  baffled  husband 
of  the  unambitious  Jaqueline  followed  his  late  wife's  ma* 
trimonial  example,  but  not  with  the  same  success.  He 
married  Eleanor  Cobham,  a  person  of  inferior  degree,  who 
had  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress,  and  who  therefore  had 
been  thrown  into  relations  with  people  of  a  rank  far  below 
her  present  position.  The  cardinal  saw  his  chance.  To  strike 
terror  into  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  show  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  he  accused  the  new  duchess  of  crimes  which 
took  her  out  of  the  protection  of  the  civil  courts,  where  her 
husband's  name  would  have  had  weight,  and  brought  her, 
helpless  and  undefended,  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
where  he  himself  was  all-powerful.  He  accused  her  of  witch- 
craft and  sorcery.    Two  of  her  low  companions  who  cou-> 
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fessed  to  these  crimes,  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  a  woman  called  the  Witch  of  Eye,  were  put  to  death. 
Gloucester,  in  impotent  wrath,  saw  his  wife  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  vowed  vengeance  against  the 
.  cardinal.  He  accused  that  haughty  churchman  of  treason, 
and  was  condemned  to  reside  at  one  of  his  country  houses. 
Quarrels  arose  among  their  partisans,  and  the  royal  family  were 
divided  in  hostile  camps.  No  campaign  could  prosper  in 
France  while  such  incidents  were  taking  place  in  England. 
The  public  had  forgotten  the  glories  which  at  one  time  had 
blinded  them  to  the  wickedness  of  a  war  begun  on  such  pre- 
tences, and  probably  hailed  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  a 
French  princess,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daugher  of  Kend,  titular 
King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem^  as  a  prelude  and  guarantee 
of  more  peaceful  times.  (1445.) 

But  the  changed  position  of  the  king  only  brought  new 
complications  into  the  public  afiairs.  De  la  Pole,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  a  descendant  of  the  favourite  of  the  unfortunate 
Bichard  II.,  held  the  same  place  in  the  confidence  of 
Henry  VI.  He  negotiated  the  peace  with  France  and  the 
marriage  with  Margaret.  It  was  not  long  before  suspicions 
arose  as  to  the  influence  he  exercised  over  the  new  queen.  It 
was  found  that  he  had  agreed  to  give  up  many  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Crown,  and  great  opposition  was  expected  when 
it  became  known  that  Anjou  and  Maine  were  included  in  the 
surrender. 

A  little  national  pride  was  still  to  be  found  among  the  men 
who  had  won  so  many  battles  over  the  now  triumphant 
enemy,  and  the  guilty  pair  were  alarmed  that  Gloucester 
might  emerge  from  his  forced  obscurity,  and  protest  against 
the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  and  the  disgraceful  conditions  of 
the  peace.  He  was  invited  to  attend  a  parliament  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  near  which  the  estates  of  the  favourite  lay,  and 
left  his  strong  Castle  of  Devizes  for  the  last  time.  He  was 
arrested  on  his  arrival,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after- 
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wards  was  reported  to  have  died.  His  body  was  shown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  they  were  too  politic  to 
discover  any  marks  of  violence  on  the  corpse,  which  was 
watched  by  the  king's  archers  and  the  retainers  of  their  own 
earL  The  **  good  Duke  Humphrey/'  as  he  was  called,  found  . 
no  vindicator  among  all  the  crowds  of  shopkeepers  and 
yeomen  who  had  taken  him  for  their  peculiar  chief.  A  short 
time  after  this  obscure  ending  of  the  nephew,  the  uncle^ 
the  still  grasping  and  unpitying  Beaufort,  was  called  to  his 
account.  The  great  line  of  John  of  Gaunt  was  now  repre- 
sented  by  the  feeble  puppet  who  sat  upou  the  throne,  and 
was  domineered  over  by  the  imperious  Margaret  and  her 
minion,  De  la  Pole. 

§  7.  The  men  of  Agincourt  were  few  and  feeble ;  the 
heroes  of  the  French  were  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  The 
moment  they  were  put  in  peaceable  possession  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  they  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Normandy.  Talbot 
in  vain  sustained  the  glory  of  his  ancient  name,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Bouen.  When  Cherbourg  surrendered  to  th« 
Bastard  of  Orleans,  the  old  tcrntory  of  the  English  kings 
acknowledged  their  rule  no  more.  Guienne  and  Aquitaine 
were  now  completely  separated  from  the  English  in  language 
and  interest,  and  hated  them  as  only  the  southern  nations  can 
hate  a  foreign  ruler  whom  they  are  unable  to  expeL  Bayonne 
and  Bordeaux  finally  followed  the  example  set  them  by 
Caen  and  the  north ;  and  from  sea  to  sea  the  English  flag 
was  banished  from  French  soil,  except  in  the  small  district  of 
Calais.  (1453.)  Ill-judged  and  insufficient  expeditions  occa- 
sionally recovered  some  of  the  maritime  towns;  but  they 
oould  only  be  held  by  force,  and  reunited  themselves  to  Charles 
whenever  they  had  the  power. 

Signs  of  approaching  change  had  been  visible  for  some 
time.  The  fatuity  of  the  king  and  dissolut-e  behaviour  of  the 
queen  weakened  the  royal  authority,  while  the  popular  indig- 
nation, caused  by  the  reverses  in  France,  grew  louder  from 
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day  to  day.  The  lower  negotiators  of  the  surrender  of 
Anjou  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob.  A  kind  of  pity 
mingled  with  the  contempt  which  was  felt  for  the  son  of 
Henry  Y.,  but  the  wrath  against  Margaret  and  Suffolk  had 
no  compunctious  visitings,  and  the  cry  became  so  strong 
against  the  overweening  minister,  that  the  king,  to  save 
him  from  an  impeachment  of  the  Commons,  banished  him 
for  five  years.  The  citizens  of  London,  however,  would 
not  be  balked  of  their  prey.  As  Suffolk  was  sailing  for  the 
Continent,  a  great  vessel,  called  the  Nicholas  of  the  Tower, 
waylaid  him  near  Dover,  and  ordered  him  to  come  on  board. 
For  two  days  he  was  kept  a  prisoner,  while  messages  were 
exchanged  with  the  land.  On  the  third,  a  little  boat  rowed 
alongside,  and  Suffolk  knew  his  fate  when  he  perceived  in  it 
a  block,  an  axe,  and  an  executioner.  His  head  was  cut  off 
over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
the  owners  or  employers  of  the  Nicholas,  or  the  mysterious 
headsnum  who  made  his  appearance  so  opportunely. 

§  8.  Executions  without  law,  and  massacres  without 
punishment,  were  the  precursors  of  rebellion  and  revolution. 
A  pretender,  whose  real  name  was  John  Cade,  gave  himself 
out  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  and  thousands 
flocked  to  his  standard  for  the  restoration  of  the  rightful 
line.  This  was  represented  by  the  Duke  of  York,  through 
his  mother,  Anne,  sister  of  that  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
who  had  been  declared  by  Kichard  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown.  The  utter  exhaustion  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Lancastrian  family  made  people  turn  their  eyes  to  the  ex- 
cluded branch,  and  York  must  have  been  well  pleased  with 
the  sympathy  shown  for  Cade.  That  adventurer  advanced  to 
London,  put  some  nobles  of  the  court  to  death,  became  intoxi- 
cated  apparently  with  the  success  of  his  expedition,  and  finally 
was  slain,  for  the  sake  of  the  price  set  on  his  head,  after  the 
pardon  or  dispersion  of  his  followers.  What  York  did  not 
venture  to  seize  on  openly  fell  into  his  hands  almost  as  a 
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matter  of  course.  Henry's  illness  degenerated  into  stolid 
madness,  and  a  Protector  was  required.  The  nearest  relation 
of  the  Lancaster  line  was  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  supported 
by  all  the  interest  of  the  queen,  and  animated  with  hereditary 
and  personal  hatred  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Quarrels,  challenges, 
and  reconciliations  had  taken  place  between  these  two,  and  at 
the  present  moment  Somerset  was  in  the  minority.  Bichard 
of  York  therefore  was  solemnly  nominated  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  king  and  government  of  the  realm. 

§  9.  A  change  in  the  degree  of  the  king's  malady  let  loose 
the  parties  once  more.  Assuming  the  apparent  management 
of  affairs,  Henry  relieved  York  of  his  high  office,  and,  as 
Somerset  was  immediately  recalled  to  council,  he  retired  for 
safety  to  his  castle  of  Ludlow.  There  all  the  disaffected 
joined  him  fully  armed.  Norfolk,  and  Warwick,  and  Salis- 
bury were  there ;  and  Edward  of  March  (the  son  of  York, 
who  afterwards  became  king),  was  busy  summoning  aid. 
Somerset,  Northumberland,  Clifford,  Sudely,  and  many  more 
went  up,  in  equally  fighting  trim,  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
Margaret  and  the  king.  On  the  23rd  of  May  the  town  of 
St.  Albans  was  garrisoned  by  the  royal  party.  The  contest 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  combatants  on  both  sides 
were  few.  Two  thousand  of  the  king's  followers  within  the 
walls  were  threatened  by  three  thousand,  commanded  by  York, 
in  the  fields  outside.  The  question  to  be  settled  was  still  one 
which  principally  concerned  the  nobility,  and  they  wished  to 
decide  it  with  their  own  right  hands.  York  sent  a  peremptory 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  but  a 
message  was  sent  back,  in  Henry's  name,  that  he  would  de- 
fend his  friend.  The  fatal  order  was  then  given — an  assault 
was  made  on  the  town  ;  great  struggles  took  place  in  all  the 
streets  ;  Somerset  was  slain,  the  king  himself  was  wounded, 
and  when  the  strife  was  over,  the  Yorkists  found  themselves 
victorious  over  their  sovereign  and  countrymen ;  and  the  first 
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blood  in  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  excited  the  passions  of  the 
partisans  of  both  sides  to  the  wildest  pitch. 

§  10.  Yet  it  was  not  for  nearly  five  years  that  the  contest 
was  I'enewed  in  actual  arms.  The  dispute  was  still  for  the 
supremacy  under  the  nominal  kingshi^^  of  the  almost  un- 
conscious Henry.  So  sunk  in  apathetic  dulness  was  this 
unfortunate  sovereign,  that  he  gazed  with  no  glances  of  joy 
or  recognition  when  his  infant  son  was  presented  to  him  to 
receive  his  blessing.  The  same  incapacity  distinguished  him 
in  all  things ;  yet  in  the  momentary  intervals  of  his  disease 
there  were  glimpses  of  such  kind  and  generous  feelings,  his 
feeble  intellect  finding  its  only  elevation  in  the  practice  of 
charity  and  religion,  that  the  popular  heart  was  moved ;  and 
all  through  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war  the  meek  figure  of 
the  gentle  king  was  looked  on  with  compassion,  and  his  faults 
dwelt  on  with  forbearance.  He  was  little  above  forty  years 
old  when  the  first  sword  was  drawn  at  St.  Albans,  but  even 
then  he  was  looked  on  with  the  reverence  and  consideration 
usually  bestowed  on  age.  The  Wars  of  the  Koses  were,  in 
fact,  the  death-struggle  of  the  feudal  system.  The  time 
was  come  when  the  pre-eminence  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy 
was  to  be  finally  decided  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  crowned 
representative  of  the  successful  cause  should  have  been  the 
weakest  and  least  adventurous  of  kings,  and  that  the  defeated 
side  should  have  been  led  by  nobles  with  all  the  courage, 
skill,  and  energy  which  the  practices  of  chivalry  were  so 
calculated  to  call  forth. 

§  11.  Foremost  on  the  other  side,  in  fierce  and  evident  con- 
trast with  the  king,  was  the  stalwart  figure  and  determined 
character  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  This  man  has  obtained 
in  English  history  the  name  of  "  the  King-maker,"  and  was 
the  last  of  the  great  barons  who  held  their  lands  on  the 
tenure  of  military  service,  and  considered  the  coronet  of  their 
ranks  as  sacred  as  the  monarch's  crown.    Richard  Neville, 
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second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  had  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Beauchamps,  and  acquired  the  earldom  of  Warwick.  He 
was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  when  he  led  the  van  of  the 
Yorkist  army  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  zeal  by  the  captain-generalship  of  Calais. 

§  12.  While  the  struggle  was  raging  between  the  leaders 
of  the  feudal  families,  and  the  plains  of  England  were  covered 
with  the  corpses  of  their  military  retainers,  the  body  of  the 
people  pursued  their  way  in  peace.  The  towns  were  little 
disturbed,  except  when  they  lay  in  the  line  of  march.  At 
Qther  times,  when  hostilities  ceased,  as  they  sometimes  did 
for  long  periods,  the  policy  of  the  conflicting  parties  wa8 
equally  shown  in  consideration  for  the  interests  of  the 
general  population.  It  was  like  a  hostile  invasion,  conducted 
on  all  the  rules  of  honourable  warfare  as  regarded  the  non- 
combatants  ;  property  was  spared ;  even  trade  waa  protected, 
and  no  contributions  were  levied  on  unresisting  pariahet; 
but  in  their  treatment  of  each  other,  the  cruelties  which 
characterize  all  civil  dissensions  were  carried  to  their  utmost 
limits.  Prisoners  were  slain,  enemies'  houses  were  burnt,  and 
their  lands  destroyed.  The  aim  of  both  the  factions  appeared 
to  be  to  exterminate  the  order  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and 
the  slaughter  of  so  many  lords,  and  the  ruin  of  so  many 
estates,  in  what  they  thought  the  support  of  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  were  the  circumstances  which  laid  them  all  at  the 
feet  of  the  first  sagacious  and  courageous  monarch  who  per* 
ceived  the  opening  left  for  the  kingly  power.  The  great 
barons  who  destroyed  the  authority  of  Henry  VI .  and  made 
the  tenure  of  Edward  IV,  precarious,  built  up  thetyi*anny  of 
Henry  VII.,  from  which  it  took  two  hundred  years  to  set  us 
completely  free. 

The  rapidity  of  the  changes  of  fortune  shows  that  neither 
cause  had  the  broad  foundation  of  national  favour  to  rest 
upon.  If  the  nation  had  been  equally  divided,  the  struggle 
would    have    been    more    obstinate    and    the    progress    of 
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events  more  steady ;  but  the  fate  of  a  battle  decided  for  a 
while  the  position  of  the  rival  chiefs.  If  defeated,  their 
followers  dispersed,  and  the  opposite  faction  got  the  custody 
of  the  king's  person  and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 
Suddenly  a  lucky  engagement  restored  them  to  their  foi'mer 
power,  Henry  changed  his  keepers,  and  the  Lancastrian 
lands  were  forfeited  to  the  Yorkists.  After  a  skirmish,  for 
instance,  on  the  23rd  September  of  this  year,  at  Blore  Heath, 
in  Staffordshire,  wherein  Salisbury,  the  father  of  Warwick, 
was  triumphant,  the  Yorkists  proceeded  to  Ludlow  in  search 
of  the  king.  York  himself  was  in  command,  and  Warwick 
and  Salisbury  were  beside  him.  But  the  Lancastrians  ap- 
peared in  greater  force  than  they  expected ;  one  of  their 
lieutenants  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  in  a  moment  the 
expedition  was  at  an  end.  York  fled  for  safety  to  Dublin  ; 
Warwick  escaped  to  Calais,  where  he  gave  an  asylum  to  his 
father  and  Edward  of  March ;  and  no  time  was  lost  by  the 
triumphant  kingsmen  in  getting  bills  of  attainder  passed 
through  parliament,  and  legal  forfeitures  of  their  enemies' 
estates. 

The  ink  of  the  attainders  was  scarcely  dry  when  Warwick, 
Salisbury,  and  Edward  landed  in  Kent.  London  opened  its 
gates,  and  issuing  from  the  great  city  where  their  forces 
had  been  gathering,  they  marched  to  Northampton,  and  so 
completely  defeated  the  royal  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  the  queen,  that  no  spot  of  English 
ground  was  safe  for  the  lately  ruling  party.  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Margaret  and  her  unfortunate  son  took 
refuge  across  the  Tweed.  Things  seemed  so  settled  by  this 
decisi;re  action,  that  the  mask  of  moderation  was  thrown  off, 
and  the  throne  was  formally  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  York. 
An  arrangement  was  come  to,  founded  on  that  between 
Henry  II.  and  Stephen,  that  Henry  should  continue  king  for 
life,  and  York  should  be  his  successor.  But  Margaret  had  not 
been  consulted  on  this  forcible  exclusion  of  the  Prince  of 
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Wales.  Collecting  followers  in  the  norths  she  advanced  to 
Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield,  into  which  York,  who  had 
gone  down  to  oppose  her,  was  forced  to  retire.  Nobody  in 
those  days  seems  ever  to  have  known  beforehand  the  numbef 
of  the  enemy's  troops.  York,  therefore,  kept  his  position 
within  the  walls,  believing  he  was  overmatched,  but  ventur* 
iug  on  a  sally,  was  repulsed  and  killed.  His  son,  young 
Butland,  was  slain  in  cold  blood  after  capture,  by  the  fero* 
cioua  Cliiford ;  and  Warwick's  father,  the  brave  old  Salisbury, 
was  executed  without  trial  on  the  following  day.  These 
butcheries  left  legacies  of  revenge  which  were  too  faithfully 
paid.  For  the  passions  which  might  have  lain  dormant  under 
ordinary  defeat  were  stirred  to  madness  by  the  mockeries 
heaped  upon  the  prisoners  and  the  slain.  Margaret  received 
the  bleeding  head  of  York  with  an  outbreak  of  triumphant 
malice.  Some  chroniclers  of  the  losing  party  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  those  indignities  were  lavished  upon  him  alive ;  that 
he  was  seated  on  an  ant-hill,  with  a  crown  of  grass  upon  his 
brows,  and  tauntingly  addressed  as  king.  The  same  brutal 
Clifford  who  slaughtered  the  youthful  Kutland  was  loud  in 
his  derision  of  the  father;  and  the  queen,  gratifying  her 
imperious  nature,  concluded  the  dismal  tragedy,  so  un- 
English  in  all  its  circumstances,  by  fixing  the  unhappy  Duke's 
head  upon  the  gate  of  York,  surmounted  by  a  paper  coronet. 
The  nobles  on  the  other  side  were  as  unpitying  when  their 
turn  came ; 

*'  Implacable  reBeuiment  was  their  cnmc, 
And  grievous  has  the  expiation  been." 

§  13.  Edward  of  March  was  now  Duke  of  York,  and  successor 
to  all  his  father's  rights  and  prospects.  At  this  time  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  and,  making  every  allowance  for  the  flat- 
t<;ries  of  the  court,  we  may  believe  he  was  the  handsomest 
prince  of  his  time.  Courageous  and  skilful  he  had  already 
shown  himself,  and  he  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
revealing  the  darker  shades  of  his  character.     Popular  favour, 
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therefore,  followed  the  gracious  manuers  and  majestic  beauty 
of  the  youthful  candidate,  which  had  been  denied  to  the  more 
mature  experience  of  his  father.  He  revenged  that  father's 
death  in  a  great  battle  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Wigmore, 
where  he  defeated  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  put  the  pri- 
soners to  death ;  among  tliese  was  Pembroke's  father,  Owen 
Tudor,  who  had  married  Catherine  of  France,  the  widow  of 
Henry  V.  Pembroke  himself  escax)ed,  and  carried  with  him 
into  his  long  and  dreary  exile  his  brother  Richmond's  son, 
young  Henry  Tudor,  who  was  afterwards  Henry  VII. 

§  14.  In  spite  of  a  rally  in  favour  of  the  queen,  and  the 
defeat  sustained  by  Warwick  in  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  the  game  was  near  an  end.  York  carried  his  army 
to  London,  and  strengthening  himself  with  as  great  an  ap- 
pearance of  constitutional  support  as  he  could  obtain,  gathered 
all  the  peers,  bishops,  and  burgesses  within  his  reach  in  the 
great  hall  at  Westminster,  and  having  laid  his  claims  before 
them,  received  a  parliamentary  sanction  to  his  demands,  and 
was  declared  king,  as  next  in  blood  to  our  late  lord.  King 
Edward  III. 
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I4*j*i.  Accession  of  Henry  VI. 
— >    Uenry     proclaimed    King    of 

France. 
1 434'39.  Continued    hostilities    ^ith 

the  French,  when  tlie  English 

are  everywhere  victorious 
1429    Siege  of  Orleans.    Joan  of  Arc 

obliges  the  English  to  raise 

tlie  siege. 

—  Battle  of  Patay. 
430.  Joan    of   Arc    taken    by    the 

Engl)i*h,  and  afterwards  burnt 
for  a  witch  at  Rouen. 

—  Henry  crowned  King  of  France 

at  Paris. 

1445.  Henry  marries  Margaret, daugh- 
ter of  Reni;,  Dnke  of  Anjou. 

1450.  Jack  Cade's  rebellion  fomented 
by  the  Duke  of  York. 

—  The  French  become  masters  of 

all  Normandy,  and  the  English 
are  driven  from  France.  i 
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]4d5.  Rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster. 

—  Fint  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in 
which  the  Y'orkists  are  vic- 
torious, and  the  king  is  taken 
prisoner. 

1459.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  styled 
"  the  King-maker/' 

14G0.  The  kiiig'd  forces  defeated  at 
Northampton  by  the  Yorkists. 

—  I'he  Duke  of  York  proclaimed 

heir-Hpparent    to  the  crown, 
and  Protector  of  the  realm 

—  Battle  of  Wakefield,  and  death 

of  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

—  Second  battle  of  St.  Albnns. 
1461.  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  declared 

king,  under  the  title  of   Ed- 
ward IV. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EDWAUD     THE     F  O  U  E  T  U. 
A.D.  1461  TO  A.D.  1483. 

COKTEMPORART    BOTEHEIOKS. 

Fbance. — ^Louia  XI. 

Scotland. — James  III. 

Popes.— Pius  II.;  Paul  II.;  Sixtus  IV. 


§  1.  Edward  IV.  assumes  the  crown  during  the  lifetime  of  Henry  VI. 
Claims  of  the  rival  bouses  of  York  anU  Lancaster. — §  2.  Means 
adopted  by  Edward  to  consolidate  his  power. — §  3.  Queen  Margaret. 
— §  4.  Battle  of  Hexham,  and  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians.  Contests 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  commonly  known  as 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Earl  of  Warwick ;  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  king's  marriage. — §  5.  Warwick  returns  from  France,  and  invades 
England.  Edward  flies  to  Flanders,  but  returns  and  fights  the 
battles  of  lUrnet  and  Tewkesbury.  I)cath  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  his 
only  sun.  §  6.  Despotic  measures  and  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
Edward.  Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. — §  7.  Edward's  de- 
pravity of  character.     His  death. 

§  1.  The  three  last  kings  were  declared  usurpers  and  intruders, 
though  they  had  filled  the  English  throne  for  sixty  years ; 
but  the  meeting  which  made  this  declaration  was  summoned 
by  the  successful  Edward,  and  passed  whatever  resolutions  he 
pleased.  In  no  sense  could  the  line  of  Lancaster,  at  all  events 
from  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  be  considered  either  usurping 
or  intrusive.     It  had  received  the  sanction  of  Church  and 
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State  by  their  l^ally  constitutecl  organs,  and  after  a  posses- 
sion of  so  many  years,  its  hereditary  right  had  been  ratified 
by  the  absence  of  opposition*  The  Yorkists  were  now  the 
usurpers  and  intruders,  and  in  a  shoii;  time  the  nation  seemed 
to  feel  remorse  for  its  behaviour  to  the  meek  representative 
of  a  father  and  grandfather  who  had  given  such  dignity  to 
the  English  crown.  In  the  very  month  of  his  accession 
Edward  had  to  fight  for  the  throne,  and  there  was  soon  visible 
the  fatally  expanding  nature  of  a  civil  war.  The  skirmishes 
of  the  beginning  of  this  period  were  now  succeeded  by  great 
and  important  battles.  At  Towton  (March  29, 1461)  there 
were  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  combatants  in  the  field,  all 
English,  and  forming,  if  united,  a  force  three  times  greater 
than  that  which  under  Wellington  delivered  the  peninsula  of 
Spain,  and  more  than  twice  the  number  of  those  who  fought 
at  Waterloo ;  and  such  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  engagement 
that  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  lay  dead. 

§  2.  Edward  consolidated  his  power  by  gaining  over  the 
towns ;  but  his  other  method  of  strengthening  his  cause  was 
perhaps  mora  successful  still :  it  was  to  weaken  the  nobility, 
first  by  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  the  field — '^  Spare  the 
common  men,"  he  used  to  shout,  galloping  from  rank  to  rank 
when  the  pursuit  began,  "  and  slay  the  gentlemen,'' — and  then 
by  an  equally  indiscriminate  seizure  of  their  goods.  Strange 
stories  are  told  of  the  helpless  misery  to  which  the  gp*eatest 
families  were  reduced  by  these  pitiless  forfeitures.  The  Duke 
of  Exeter,  next  in  rank  to  the  Lancasters,  and  brother-in-law 
of  the  king,  was  so  impoverished  that  he  \^a8  recognised  as  a 
humble  menial  in  the  sorvije  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
heir  of  the  Cliffords  was  brought  up  for  many  years  in  the 
disguise  of  a  poor  shepherd  among  the  hills  of  Westmoreland ; 
and  with  all  their  wealth,  and  lordly  castles,  and  well-stocked 
farms,  Edward  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  and  fed 
his  own  extravagance  ;  for  a  more  voluptuous,  self-indulgent 
epicure,  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
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His  feasts,  and  tournaments,  and  wilder  excesses  were  tbe 
wonder  of  the  time,  and  it  was  only  when  "  wild  war's  deadlj 
blast  was  blown  "  that  the  sensualist  threw  aside  his  enjoy- 
ments, and  faced  his  enemies  like  a  man. 

§  3.  Margaret  marshalled  the  forces  on  the  other  side. 
Everywhere,  where  a  friend  was  to  be  made,  or  foe  to  be  won 
over,  that  vengeful  wife  and  mother  was  to  be  found.  In  1462 
she  raised  a  trouble  in  the  north,  and,  while  flying  with  her 
son  towards  Scotland,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  outlaw  in  a 
forest.  The  robber  considered  them  of  course  his  legal  prey ; 
but  Margaret,  stepping  forward,  enlisted  the  manly  sympathies 
of  the  robber  in  her  favour  by  saying, "  This  is  the  son  of  your 
king, — I  commit  him  to  your  charge ;  I  am  your  queen." 
But  it  was  easier  to  soften  the  successor  of  Eobin  Hood  in 
Yorkshire,  than  the  successor  of  her  husband  in  Windsor. 

§  4.  Another  battle  at  Hexham  was  as  much  against  her  as 
Towton  itself.  The  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  was  so  complete 
that  the  contest  seemed  i*eally  at  an  end ;  dukes  and  marquises 
were  beheaded  afber  the  fight,  and  the  king's  coffers  filled 
with  forfeitures.  Encouraged  by  the  prosperous  state  of  his 
affairs,  he  ventured  to  acknowledge  a  secret  marriage  he  had 
contracted  with  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  and  daughter  of 
Sir  Itichard  Woodville.  But  a  negotiation  for  his  alliance  with 
a  French  princess  had  unluckily  been  entrusted  to  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  bitter  was  his  wrath  and  disappoint* 
ment  at  being  balked  of  the  opportunity  of  adding  queen- 
maker  as  well  as  king-maker  to  his  name.  The  new  queen, 
moreover,  had  brothers  and  other  kin.  Edward  married  them 
into  such  noble  houses,  and  loaded  them  with  such  wealth 
and  honours,  that  Warwick  perceived  there  was  a  new  influ- 
ence in  the  State  which  did  not  arise  from  him. 

Clarence,  the  king's  brother,  who  had  married  Warwick's 
daughter,  shared  in  his  father-in-law's  indignation,  and  the 
two  discontented  magnates  i*etired  to  Calais  to  mature  their 
plans,  while  orders  were  left  with  Warwick's  retainers  to 
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make  as  great  a  disturbance  in  the  country  as  they  could.  A 
goodly  number  of  retainers  they  must  have  been,  for  at  one 
of  his  castles  six  p2Len  were  roasted  whole  for  breakfast ;  and 
the  men-at-arms  he  could  summon  to  the  standard  of  bhe 
Bagged  Staff  were  reckoned  at  thirty  thousand.  Disturbances, 
however,  were  put  down.  Henry,  the  deposed  king,  was  in 
safe  custody  in  the  Tower ;  many  of  the  nobles  effected  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Woodvilles,  and  Edward  got  up  more 
sumptuous  feasts  and  more  majestic  hunting  parties  than 
ever.  He  endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  the  freedom  and 
joviality  of  his  manners ;  he  became  the  theme  of  ballad  and 
story, — a  far  nearer  approach  to  the  fancy  picture  given  us  by 
Shakspeare  of  Henry  V.  than  was  made  by  the  original,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  danger  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
and  when  Warwick — having  married  his  younger  daughter 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  Henry — had  renewed  his 
alliance  with  Margaret,  and  landed  at  Dartmouth,  that  the 
luxurious  king  buckled  on  his  armour. 

§  5.  It  was  too  late  ;  there  was  disaffection  and  treason  in 
his  camp,  and  he  left  the  ungrateful  country  behind  him,  and 
fled  to  Flanders  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
Warwick  entered  Londoji,  restored  the  mock  King  Henry, 
and  got  a  resolution  of  Parliament  fixing  the  succession  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  failing  him,  on  Clarence.  Whatever 
happened,  the  ambitious  earl  was  sure  to  be  father-in-law  of  a 
king.  But  before  people  had  time  to  look  about  them,  Edward 
landed  at  Bavenspur,  a  place  of  good  omen  for  a  pretender 
to  the  throne,  for  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  disembarked 
there  in  1399,  and  the  ordeal  of  battle  was  to  be  tried  again. 
York  gave  its  adhesion  to  the  winsome  king.  Clarence  per- 
ceiving  the  chances  to  have  changed,  rejoined  his  brother^ 
crowds  flocked  to  him  on  his  march,  and  London  at  last 
opened  its  gates  to  the  popular,  merry,  and  yet  politic 
monarch,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  festivals,  never  forgot  the 
interests  of  trade,  and  while  beheading  peers  and  knights 
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without  form  of  trial,  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  the 
burgesses,  and  passed  many  benevolent  and  useful  laws. 

Warwick's  name  was  still  very  powerful.  He  was  awaiting 
the  king  at  Barnet,  and  near  that  town  was  fought  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  fights  which  brought  discredit  by  their  cruelty 
and  rancour  on  the  English  name.  Again  the  war-cries  of 
the  different  houses  were  heard  on  the  contending  sides  ;  but 
the  noble  houses  by  thi?  time  were  exhausted,  while  the  towns 
were  full  of  life.  On  Warwick's  side  many  proud  pennons  still 
"flouted  the  air,"  but  on  the  side  of  £dward  were  the 
flags  of  guilds  and  corporations,  stout  archers  in  the  pay  of 
flourishing  cities,  and  the  militia  of  the  country,  raised  by 
the  king's  writ.  Warwick,  in  this  last  effort,  lost  life  and 
fame.  He  died  at  Barnet,  a  harsh,  proud,  self-willed  man, 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  must  have  had  qualities  that  won 
attachment  and  respect,  for  mere  riches,  or  courage,  or  even 
wisdom  will  never  enable  a  person  to  wield  such  wide  autho- 
rity without  the  more  endearing  attributes  which  convwt  a 
great  proprietor's  dependents  into  his  friends. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  finally 
closed  the  list  of  the  battles  of  the  Hoses,  of  which  we  will 
only  say  that  they  cost  the  lives,  by  sword  or  executioner,  of 
twelve  princes  of  the  blood,  two  hundred  nobles,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  people.  This  was  fought  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  early  in  June  it  was  announced  that  Henry's  body 
had  been  found  lifeless  in  the  Tower.  Who  did  the  deed — if 
deed  of  man  it  was — was  never  known.  The  animosity  of 
party  has  cast  the  blame  on  the  evil-famed  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  crook-backed  brother  of  the  king.  But  he  has  enough  of 
accusations  to  rebut  without  this,  which  was  never  attempted 
to  be  proved;  and  we  may  safely  suppose  that  the  worn- 
out  old  king — old  before  the  time,  for  he  was  only  in  his 
fiftieth  year — laid  down  well-pleased  the  burden  of  a  dignity 
for  which  he  was  never  fitted,  and  of  a  life  which  had  been  a 
series  of  griefs  and  disappointments  from  the  cradle  to  the 
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grave.  His  death  was  now,  indeed,  of  no  consequence  to 
either  party,  for  while  the  hlood  was  still  hot  after  the  hattle 
of  Barnet,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  heen  hrought  before 
Edward.  "How  dare  you  come  into  this  realm,*'  cried 
Edward ;  and  the  youth  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  I  have  come 
into  my  father's  kingdom,  which  is  mine  by  lineal  descent." 
A  bold  speech,  and  perhaps  insultingly  uttered ;  for  the  irri* 
tated  conqueror  pushed  the  lad  aside  with  his  gauntlet,  and 
Gloucester,  and  Clarence,  and  others  of  the  spectators  hacked 
him  to  pieces  with  their  swords.  Edward's  throne  was  now 
rendered  secure  by  the  absence  of  a  competitor. 

§  6.  Margaret  had  no  further  object  for  exertion.  She 
retired  to  France,  when  Louis  XI.  had  paid  fifty  thousand 
crowns  for  her  ransom.  Henry  of  Eichmond,  whose  claim  to 
the  throne  was  founded  on  his  descent  through  his  mother, 
Margaret  Beaufort,  the  last  in  direct  line  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
sought  safety  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  a  full  loose 
was  given  to  the  vices  of  the  triumphant  king.  Wars  were 
entered  into  with  France  for  the  express  purpose,  first,  of 
raising  subsidies  from  parliament,  and,  secondly,  of  selling  a 
peace  to  the  politic  Louis  XI.  That  potentate  found  it  far 
easier  to  supply  the  lavish  and  grasping  Edward  with  money 
for  his  feasts  and  favountes  than  to  fight  the  troops  he  some- 
times took  over  to  Calais.  He  bribed  the  lords  who  professed 
to  be  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  from  the  Treasurer  of 
England  to  a  sergeant  of  archers,  there  was  no  man  who  was 
not  tempted  with  a  purse  of  French  crowns.  But  the  love  of 
blood  was  as  strong  a  passion  with  Edward  as  the  love  of 
pleasure ;  no  man's  life  was  safe ;  spies  were  in  all  families, 
and  the  noblest  in  the  land  were  as  merrily  given  over  to  the 
scaffold  as  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  king  was  hunting 
in  the  grounds  of  a  gentleman  near  Harrow,  and  killed  a 
favourite  buck.  In  the  first  feeling  of  his  sorrow,  the  owner 
wished  the  slaughterer  on  the  horns  of  the  deer.  He  was 
hanged  for  treason.    A  certain  publican,  who  kept  the  Crown 
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inn,  displayed  his  wit  by  saying,  among  his  companions  in 
the  tap,  that  his  son  was  heir  to  the  Crown.  He  was  hanged 
for  treason.  And  at  last  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  bitterly 
complaining  of  the  harshness  of  his  brother  in  having 
put  the  proprietor  of  the  deer  to  death  for  idle  words, 
became  guilty  of  treason  too.  He  was  tried,  and  as  the  king 
appeared  in  person  as  his  prosecutor,  the  sentence  was  exactly 
what  he  wished ;  but  as  the  public  might  not  yet  be  prepared 
for  the  spectacle  of  a  prince's  execution  for  so  slight  a  cause, 
the  jovial  monarch  ordered  him  to  be  immersed  in  a  butt  of 
malmsey,  as  if  to  his  tipsy  fancy  there  was  something  enjoy- 
able in  being  drowned  in  wine.  The  size  and  coarse  splendour 
of  the  entertainments  interchanged  among  the  nobles  con- 
trasts in  a  painful  manner  with  the  accounts  of  scarcity 
among  the  people.  One  prodigious  festival  may  be  quoted  as 
a  specimen  of  the  reckless  expenditure  characteristic  of  this 
reign.  George  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York,  celebrated  his 
taking  possession  of  the  see  with  a  feast,  of  which  the  bill  of 
fare  is  preserved.  For  this  there  were  one  hundred  and  four 
oxen  and  six  bulls,  one  thousand  sheep,  and  three  hundred 
and  four  calves,  and  an  equal  number  of  porkers,  and  two 
thousand  pigs.  Fowls  followed  in  equal  profusion,  among 
which  were  four  hundred  swans,  one  hundred  and  four  pea- 
cocks, two  hundred  and  four  cranes,  and  four  thousand 
chickens  and  pigeons ;  two  hundred  pheasants,  five  hundred 
partridges,  and  one  hundred  curlews.  Four  thousand  pasties 
of  venison  prepared  the  way  for  a  dessert  of  one  thousand 
dishes  of  jelly,  four  thousand  cold  tarts,  and  three  thousand 
cold  custards.  These  are  not  half  the  articles  named ;  but 
last  of  all  came  the  list  of  fish,  in  which  we  see  three  hundred 
and  eight  pikes,  and  twelve  porpoises  and  seals !  This  solid 
fare  was  washed  down  with  three  hundred  tuns  of  ale,  one 
hundred  pipes  of  wine,  and  one  pipe  of  hypocras.  The  bread, 
however,  bore  a  very  fair  proportion  to  all  this  sack,  for  there 
were  three  hundred  quartera  of  wheat  consumed. 
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§  7.  A  court  composed  of  the  needy  and  avaricious  pen- 
sioners of  a  foreign  power,  presided  over  by  the  most  coarse- 
minded  and  sensual  of  voluptuaries,  soon  created  feelings 
of  disgust  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  except  those 
who  from  their  neighbourhood  to  the  palace  shared  in 
the  easy  gaieties  of  the  king.  He  drank  and  feasted  with 
the  shopkeepers  of  London,  and  carried  dishonour  into 
their  families,  to  the  great  increase  of  his  popularity  with 
the  city.  Fortunately,  however,  for  himself  and  his  country, 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  degrading  both  for  any 
length  of  time.  A  fit  of  disappointment,  at  finding  he 
was  deceived  by  Louis,  in  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of 
the  Dauphin  with  his  daughter,  was  the  dignified  cause  of  his 
death  assigned  by  the  court  physicians.  A  truer  explanation 
of  it  was  found  in  the  excesses  of  drunkenness  and  gluttony 
in  which  he  had  indulged.  With  the  sole  redeeming  virtue 
of  personal  courage,  this  Nero  in  cruelty  and  Vitellius  in 
debauchery  left  a  disgraced  throne  and  discontented  people 
on  the  9th  of  April ;  his  chroniclerp,  with  malicious  particu- 
larity, informing  us  that  every  trace  of  his  personal  comeli- 
ness had  disappeared,  and  that  he  was  bloated  and  revolting 
in  body  as  he  was  hateful  and  depraved  in  mind. 
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A.D. 

1461.  Edward  IV.  succeeds  to  the 
crown,  by  Tirtue  of  his  descent 
from  Lionel.  Duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  Edwanl  III. 
•—  Civil  wars  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  con- 
tinued. Edward  obtains  a  great 
victory  over  King  Henry's 
forces  at  Towton,  in  Yorkshire, 
when  36,77G  were  slain. 
— >  Parliament  confirms  £d ward's 
election  to  the  crown,  and 
passes  an  act  of  attainder 
aguinst  King  Henry  and  his 
queen. 

1464.  King  Henry  taken  In  disguise, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 


A.D. 

1470.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  takes  arms 

against  Edward,  and  releases 
Henry  from  the  Tower.  Ed- 
ward takes  refuge  In  Flanders. 

1471.  Printing  introduced  by  Caxton. 

—  Return  of   Edward,   when  he 

obtains  a  great  victory  over 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  Bamet. 

—  Battle  of  Tewkesbury ,  and  death 

of  King  Henry's  on^y  son. 

—  Death  of  King   Henry  in  the 

Tower. 
1478.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  drowned 

in  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine. 
1488.  Death  of  Edward  IV. 
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CHAFTER  XIII. 

SBWABD  THE  FirXH   JlVD   bIcHABD  THE  THIBD. 

▲.D.  1483  TO  A.D.  1485. 

CONTEMPORASY  B0VEBEI0V8. 

France. — Chnrles  VIII. 

Scotland. — James  III. 

Popes. — Sixtus  IV. ;  Innocent  VIII. 


§  1.  Edward  V.  succeedB  to  the  throne,  hat  is  never  crowned.  Richard 
of  York,  his  young  hrother.  Ki chard,  Dake  of  Gloucester,  uncle 
of  the  two  princes,  appointed  Protector.  His  violent  proceedingu. 
His  execution  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  others. — §  2.  Usurpation  of 
KiCHAUD  HI. — §  3.  Murder  of  the  two  joung  princes,  Edward  V. 
and  the  Duke  of  York. — §  4.  Vindictive  conduct  of  Richard.  Con- 
spiracy in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  —  §  5.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  betrayed,  and  afterwards  belieaded.  —  §  6.  Richard 
solicits  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. — §  7.  Rich- 
mond obtains  tlie  aid  of  France,  and  effects  a  landing  at  Milford 
Haven. — §  8.  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  Lord  Stanley  declares  for 
Richmond.  —  §  9.  Richard  is  defeated  and  slain.  Richmond  is 
crowned  on  the  field  of  battle  as  "Henry  VII." 

§  1.  An  innocent  boy  of  thirteen  filling  a  nominal  throne 
for  three  months,  and  then  ending  his  short  life  with  a  dark 
and  violent  death,  furnishes  no  material  for  the  historian, 
except  the  meagre  details  of  his  pitiful  fate.  Sole  surviving 
brother  of  Edward  was  the  aspiring  Gloucester,  whose  nearness 
of  relationship  pointed  him  out  as  guardian  of  the  young  king 
and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  Nominating  himself 
Protector  of  the  kingdom,  he  lost  no  time  in  getting  the 
youthful  Edward  out  of  the  hands  of  his  maternal  relations, 
the  Woodvilles,  and  the  younger  son,  Prince  Richard,  from 
the  custody  of  his  mother,  who  had  fled  with  him  for  safety 
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to  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster ;  and  with  a  superfluity  of 
care  lodged  the  orphans,  for  the  protection  of  their  persons, 
in  the  Tower.  Suspicions  were  quickly  roused  a^  to  his 
ulterior  designs,  and  the  mask  was  thrown  off  very  soon.  A 
council  was  held  to  settle  the  coronation.  Many  lords  were 
there,  and  the  conversation  at  first  was  g^y  and  friendly. 
But  Gloucester  went  out  *for  an  hour.  When  he  came  hack, 
afber  his  arrangements  had  been  made,  he  wore  a  scowling 
countenance,  and  suddenly  asked  Lord  Hastings  "  what  they 
deserved  who  compassed  the  death  of  the  Protector  ?"  "  To 
be  punished  as  traitors,"  was  the  reply ;  whereupon  Gloucester 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  make  good  your  answer  on  your  body, 
traitor,*'  and  clapped  his  hands.  AL  the  signal,  a  man  at  the 
door  shouted  "  Treason  !**  Armed  men  rushed  into  the  room. 
The  other  nobles  were  sent  into  various  dungeons ;  but  to 
Hastings,  who  was  attached  to  the  young  princes,  he  said, 
*'  Confess  thyself  at  once,  for  by  St.  Paul  I  will  not  dine  till 
I  see  thy  head  off."  The  words  were  too  true.  Hastings 
was  hurried  into  the  court-yard,  and  laid  across  a  beam  of 
timber  which  happened  to  be  there;  his  head  was  cut  off 
with  an  axe,  and  the  Lord  Protector  dined. 

§  2.  There  was  little  attempt  at  concealment  after  this. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  went  and  canvassed  the  city,  de« 
sceuding  to  the  meanness  of  describing  the  princes  as  illegiti- 
mate. Armed  retainers  of  the  Protector  paraded  the  town. 
Others  proceeded  to  the  North  and  murdered  Lord  Kivers, 
and  several  members  of  the  Woodville  family,  without  any 
form  of  law.  Preachers  were  employed  to  use  their  bad  elo- 
quence in  the  praise  of  Gloucester ;  and  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  his  exemplary  virtues  and  the  vices  of  his  brother, 
Jane  Shore,  a  mistress  of  the  late  king,  was  led  in  penance 
through  the  streets  of  London,  but  excited  more  pity  by  the 
patience  with  which  she  bore  her  degradation,  than  favour 
towards  the  hypocritical  enforcer  of  her  exposure.  A  bishop 
was  found  base  enough  to  bear  false  witness  against  a  noble 
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lady,  to  whom  he  swore  he  had  married  Edward  before  his 
espousals  with  the  qaeen ;  and  a  pretended  parliament  was 
bribed  or  coerced  into  a  declaration  that,  owing  to  this  pre- 
contract of  Edward  IV.,  "  Richard  of  Gloucester  is  very  and 
undoubted  king  of  the  realm  of  England." 

§  3.  At  this  time  the  princes  disappeared  from  the  Tower 
— murdered,  according  to  all  reasonable  belief,  by  their  un- 
scrupulous uncle.  The  lower  names  in  this  atrocious  action 
are  Brackenbury,  keeper  of  the  Tower,  who  admitted  the 
assassins ;  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  a  bolder  villain,  who  accompanied 
them  to  the  place ;  and  Dighton  and  Forest,  who  performed 
the  fatal  deed  themselves.  It  is  said  they  smothered  the 
boys  in  bed ;  and  rewards  rich  and  numerous  were  showered 
upon  all  concerned.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  inquiry 
was  so  difficult,  the  people  were  strengthened  in  their  sur- 
mises by  the  sudden  elevation  of  persons  who  had  no  other 
claim  to  favour;  and  even  now  it  would  require  a  great 
amount  of  positive  disproof  to  do  away  with  the  evidence  of  so 
many  manors,  pensions,  and  offices  of  trust  bestowed  on  Forest 
and  Dighton.  Brackenbury  and  Tyrrel.  We  shall  bear  this  in 
mind  when  we  come,  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  to  the  romantic 
adventure  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  was  believed  by  many, 
and  is  still  believed  by  some,  to  have  been  the  young  Bichard 
of  York,  brother  of  the  king,  whom  the  murderers,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  spared,  while  Edward  Y.  was  killed. 

RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 

§  4.  The  usual  conduct  of  English  usurpers  was  pursued 
by  Richard  III. ;  he  was  harsh  and  vindictive  in  his  rela- 
tions to  the  gi*eat,  liberal  and  benevolent  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  his  first  care  was  bestowed 
on  destroying  his  late  confederate,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whose  influence  had  been  exerted  in  raising  him  to  the  throne. 
This  wealthy  and  useful  ally  had  been  enriched  by  the  grati* 
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tade  of  the  king,  and  appointed  Constable  of  England,  an 
office  of  great  trust  and  power ;  but  the  greed  of  successful 
traitors  is  insatiable,  and  Eichard  was  obliged  to  stop  short 
of  bis  demands.  To  refuse  a  request  was  to  make  an  enemy, 
and  Buckingham  entered  into  a  treaty  with  young  Henry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  had  effected  his  escape  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  and  was  living  under  the  grudging 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  Relying  on  the  support 
of  Buckingham,  who  himself  was  descended  from  Francis  of 
Woodstock,  a  son  of  Edward  III.,  the  exile  sailed  across 
towards  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  Buckingham,  to  distract 
the  king's  attention,  gathered  his  Welsh  followers,  and 
inarched  down  to  the  Severn,  while  the  expected  invader  was 
simultaneously  proclaimed  king  at  Exeter,  Devizes,  Maid- 
stone, Newbury,  and  Brecknock.  But  Richard,  as  ready  for 
war  as  his  brother  Edward,  was  prepared  for  both  his  assail- 
ants, and  taking  position  at  Leicester,  near  the  centre  of  the 
realm,  held  his  troops  in  hand. 

§  5.  Richmond,  though  personally  brave,  esteemed  caution 
the  better  part  of  valour,  and  seeing  no  forces  ready  to  wel- 
come him  to  the  soil  of  England,  remained  in  safety  in  his 
vessel,  and  sailed  back  to  St.  Malo.  Buckingham  stayed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  in  the  vain  expectation  that  a  flood 
of  extraordinary  violence  would  subside,  and  as  no  one  had 
mechanical  skill  enough  to  throw  a  bridge  across,  the  army, 
finding  it  could  neither  get  over  the  stream,  nor  pillage  the 
friendly  proprietors,  dispersed  to  their  native  hills,  and  left 
their  leader  to  his  fate.  He  was  betrayed  by  a  servant,  with 
whom  he  took  refuge  at  Salisbury,  and  on  a  word  from 
Richard  was  executed  in  the  street.  Vengeance  was  poured 
forth  upon  the  high-born  chiefs  of  this  abortive  insurrection  ; 
but  the  commonalty  was  left  undisturbed. 

§  6.  How  to  strengthen  his  title  to  the  throne  with  less 
artificial  props  than  a  declaration  of  parliament,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  London  citizens,  was  the  next  subject  of  Richard's 
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thoughts.  His  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  the  king-makings 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  had  been  of  great  use  to  him  bj  attract 
ing  to  her  husband  the  hereditary  followers  of  the  Nevilles. 
But  there  was  another  lady  who  would  bring  him  still  more 
powerful  friends.  This  was  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  King  Edward,  and  at  present  confined  to  close 
sanctuary  with  her  mother.  She  was  young,  and  fond  of 
balls  and  gaieties  befitting  her  rank  and  age.  To  exchange 
the  austerity  of  the  cloister  at  Westminster  for  the  brilliancy 
of  Baynard*s  Castle  or  Windsor  was  the  height  of  her  desire, 
and  to  obtain  this  object  she  would  make  any  sacrifice.  She 
was  invited  to  Court ;  her  mother  was  flattered  with  prospects 
of  a  great  establishment  for  herself  and  her  other  children, 
and  hints  were  given  that  higher  things  might  be  in  store  for 
Elizabeth  than  the  hand  of  an  outlawed  pretender  like  Henry 
of  Richmond,  to  whom  it  had  been  promised. 

Kichard  at  this  time  had  a  son  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  he  was  offered  as  husband  to  Elizabeth.  To  this  she 
made  no  objection,  as  it  secured  her  the  pleasures  of  a  royal 
home,  with  masques  and  festivals  as  often  as  she  liked.  But 
when  Edward,  the  young  prince,  died,  she  must  have  had 
uneasy  anticipations  of  a  return  to  her  convent  life,  if  it  had 
not  been  that  the  king  himself  became  the  most  zealous  of 
her  admirers.  He  was  her  uncle,  to  be  sure,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  having  murdered  her  brothers ;  but  she  had  the 
coarseness  and  self-indulgence  of  the  family,  and  made  no 
scruple  in  accepting  that  blood-stained  and  incestuous  hand, 
if  a  trifling  obstacle  could  be  removed.  Anne  was  yet  alive, 
and  it  might  tax  the  utmost  indulgence  of  the  Pope  to  pro- 
nounce a  dispensation  for  her  espousing  her  married  uncle. 
But  Anne  conveniently  died  at  the  proper  time,  and  Elizalieth 
was  ready  for  the  crown.  Public  opinion,  however,  even  in 
that  wretched  court  which  had  seen  the  daughter  of  Warwick 
so  long  the  wife  of  the  man  who  had  slain  her  former  husband, 
the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  was  revolted  at  the  prospect  of  so  un- 
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natural  a  union ;  and  Bichard,  with  an  affectation  of  indigna- 
tion, denied  that  he  had  ever  entertained  so  horrible  an  idea. 

Another  competitor  for  her  hand  was  less  objectionable  in 
point  of  nearness  of  blood,  and  the  expatriated  Kichmond  was 
glad  to  buy  the  support  of  many  who  were  wearied  out  with 
civil  dissension  by  binding  himself  to  unite  the  fortunes  of 
the  houses  by  marrying  the  representative  of  the  Yorks. 
Little  was  known  at  this  period  of  his  proceedings,  for  he 
kept  himself  as  quiet  as  possible  in  the  town  of  Yannes. 
Bichard,  from  policy,  if  not  from  the  contempt  he  en- 
tertained for  the  talents  and  even  the  courage  of  his  rival, 
appeared  to  take  no  heed  of  the  approaching  danger.  He 
visited  the  different  counties,  and  kept  high  wassail  at  the 
feasts  of  the  Church.  He  passed,  also,  some  excellent 
statutes  for  the  security  of  his  subjects  against  the  power  of 
the  crown,  and  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land.  Yet  the 
care  of  the  energetic  usurper  was  not  so  entirely  absorbed  by 
domestic  affairs  as  to  blind  him  to  the  actions  of  his  enemies 
abroad.  Bichmond  received  notice  from  Bishop  Morton  of 
Ely,  one  of  his  confederates,  that  the  Duchy  of  Brittany  was 
no  longer  safe ;  and  passing  over  the  boundary  which  divided 
it  from  France,  he  made  his  way  to  Paris,  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  in  the  same  secret  manner  as  before. 

§  7.  But  Bichmond  at  last  obtained  the  active  aid  of  France, 
and  prepared  for  a  descent.  Three  thousand  Normans  were 
furnished  for  the  invasion,  and  roused  the  tyrant  from  his  plans 
of  domestic  change.  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Plantagenets 
burst  forth  in  the  last  of  their  line,  and  Bichard,  entrusting  the 
protection  of  the  sea-coast  to  his  friends,  took  his  station,  as 
before,  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  prepared  for  any  attack. 
But  his  friends,  trained  in  a  school  of  civil  war,  were  ready 
to  desert  him  at  his  need.  The  towns  were  for  a  while 
turned  against  the  etrengthener  of  their  liberties  by  the 
forced  contributions  he  was  obliged  to  exact.  The  Yorkist 
name  was  rendered  odious  by  the  vices  of  most  of  its  bearers, 
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and  the  evil  qualities  of  the  new  aspirer  to  the  crown  were 
still  unknown.  His  claims  by  hereditary  descent  were  exposed 
in  a  bitter  proclamation;  bastardy  in  both  the  male  and 
female  lines  was  proved  against  him  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute ;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  the  popularity  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  had  had  time  to  revive.  Men  thought  of 
the  first  two  Henries  with  pride,  and  of  the  last  with  religious 
pity ;  for  in  the  eyes  of  many  his  patience  and  submission  had 
elevated  him  into  a  saint.  The  changes  of  the  last  years  also 
had  been  so  great  and  strange,  that  people  were  unprepared 
for  the  monotony  of  a  long-continued  scene.  And  the  nation 
looked  on  almost  as  if  sitting  at  a  play,  while  the  last  struggle 
between  the  lords,  to  whom  the  interest  in  the  result  was 
limited,  decided  the  very  unimportant  question  of  whether  the 
name  on  the  shilling  should  be  Henry  or  Bichard. 

§  8.  Henry  landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  7th  of  August, 
and  on  the  twenty -first  both  armies  were  in  sight  of  Bosworth, 
near  Leicester.  When  the  plain  was  filled  next  morning  with 
the  contending  hosts,  any  other  than  Bichard  would  have  felt 
that  his  hour  was  come.  Half  the  chiefs  of  his  party  had 
gone  over  to  the  other  side.  Even  Northumberland,  his 
main  reliance,  had  carried  over  all  his  followers ;  and  others 
who  owed  their  lives  to  his  clemency  had  joined  the  enemy. 
No  one  continued  true  but  Norfolk,  and  his  son,  Lord  Surrey. 
With  these,  and  the  promised  aid  of  Lord  Stanley — who  ha^ 
sent  to  say  he  was  detained  by  illness,  but  would  certainly  be 
with  him  before  the  fight  was  over — he  determined  to  begin ; 
— a  sharp  and  bitter  battle,  which  might  have  ended  in  a 
different  manner,  if  Bichard's  design  had  not  been  foiled 
by  treason.  Stanley  came  on  the  field,  and  both  parties 
hailed  his  approach  as  decisive  of  the  day,  for  he  had  pro- 
mised his  help  to  both  ;  but  at  a  very  critical  period  of  the 
engagement  he  openly  declared  for  Bichmond,  and  turned  his 
whole  power  against  the  king. 

§  9.  Clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  the  fierce  Plantagenet 
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plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Forcing  his  way 
through,  he  pushed  madly  on  to  where  the  more  cool-hlooded 
Bichmond  was  surveying  the  comhat.  A  blow  slew  Sir 
William  Brandon,  the  standard-bearer  of  his  rival ;  another 
overthrew  the  good  knight,  Sir  John  Cheney;  one  other 
plunge  forward  of  the  horse  would  have  brought  him  within 
reach  of  Kichmond,  and  the  contest  would  have  been  ended 
by  the  death  of  one  or  other ;  but  crowds  galloped  up,  closed 
in  on  the  still  advancing  king,  and  overpowered  him  by  their 
numbers.  They  ignominiously  stripped  his  lifeless  body,  and 
suspending  it  across  a  horse,  buried  it  with  contemptuous  want 
of  reverence  in  a  monastery  at  Leicester.  The  royal  crown 
of  England,  which  had  been  worn  by  Hichard  round  his 
casque,  was  discovered  on  a  thorn  bush,  and  being  placed  by 
the  double  traitor  Stanley  on  the  victor's  head,  he  was  saluted 
from  all  parts  of  the  field  with  shouts  of  victory,  and  cries  of 
"  God  save  King  Henry  the  Seventh  !'* 

LAKDMABES  OF  CHBOKOLOOY. 


AD. 

1483.  Edward  V.  gocceeded  his  father 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  but  waa 
never  crowned. 

—  Richard,   duke    of   Gloucester, 

uncle  of  King  Edward,  ap- 
pointed Protector,  whereupon 
he  secures  Edward  and  his 
younger  brother  in  the  Tower. 
•— >  At  the  request  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingluim  the  Duke  of 
GloucAter  usurps  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Richard  HI., 
and  declares  Iiis  nephew  and 
the  issue  of  Edward  IV.  to  be 
bastards. 

—  Jane    Shore,   the    mistress    of 

Edward  IV.,  obliged  by 
Richard  III.  to  do  public 
penance  for  Incontinence. 
•^  King  Richard  causes  his  two 
nephews,  Edward  V.  and 
Richard,  to  be  murdered  in 
the  Tower,  where  they  were 


A.D. 

obscurely  burled.    Richard  is 
crowned  at  Westminster. 

1483.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  de- 
clares against  Richard,  but  he 
is  afterwards  betrayed;  and 
beheaded  at  Shrewsbury. 

1485.  The  Earl  of  Richmond  lands  at 
Alilford  Haven  with  '2000  men, 
where  he  is  »X)n  Joined  by 
numerous  others. 
—  Riclimond  engages  King  Richard 
in  Bosworth  field,  near  Lei- 
cester, wliere  Ricliard  is  killed, 
and  his  army  routed.  Lord 
Stanley  having  previoudy  de- 
clared for  Richmond,  places 
the  crown  on  his  head  alter 
the  battle.  Thus  terminated 
the  civil  wars  lietwcen  the 
bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
which  had  lasted  thirty  years, 
and  the  reign  of  the  Fianta- 
genets  was  at  an  end. 
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§  1.  The  enmity  of  the  successful  faction  pursued  the  un- 
happy Kichard  even  beyond  the  grave.  No  surer  avenue  was 
found  to  the  favour  of  the  mean-souled  Richmond  than  vitu- 
peration of  the  Yorkist  king,  for  Henry  considered  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  Lancastrian  descent  when  any  one 
calumniated  the  rival  line.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  come 
to  a  true  decision  on  all  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the  vanquished 
of  Bos  worth,  or  even  on  circumstances  connected  with  him 
more  easily  known.  The  hostility  of  his  traducers  descended 
even  to  malignant  representations  of  his  personal  appeai*ance, 
and  tradition  has  transmitted  him  to  us  as  a  monster  of 
deformity  no  less  than  of  crime.  It  would  be  fortunate 
for  him  if  we  could  diminish  his  delinquencies  in  the  same 
degree  as  his  bodily  defects,  for  the  exaggerations  of  malice 
are  now  reduced  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  slight  inequality 
in  the  height  of  his  shoulders,  and  that  his  stature  was  below 
the  knightly  standard.  But  indubitable  proofs  remain  that 
be  shared  in  the  comeliness  of  feature  for  which  his  brother 
was  celebrated,  and  the  gentlemen  who  fell  or  fled  before  his 
Bword  in  the  last  of  his  encounters  bore  witness  to  his  activity 
and  skill. 

§  2.  The  transition  from  mediaeval  to  modem  times  is 
dated  from  this  reign.  The  characteristic  of  the  former 
period  is  the  predominance  of  the  feudal  or  aristocratic 
element,  while  of  the  latter  the  prevailing  feature  is  the 
supremacy  of  the  monarchical  principle,  modified,  in  our 
country,  by  the  admixture  of  popular  power.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  this  country  alone  that  the  great  change  took 
place.  A  similar  madness  to  that  which  excited  the  Wars  of 
the  Hoses  raged  for  many  years  among  the  landed  nobles  in 
France,  till,  when  Louis  XI.  died,  and  his  spirit  transmigrated 
into  our  equally  ignoble  Henry  YII.,  the  strength  of  that 
armed  feudalism  which  had  counterbalanced  the  crown,  was 
found  to  be  entirely  broken.  Dukes,  marquises,  and  earls 
were  no  longer  the  half-royal  and  almost  entirely  independent 
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potentates  they  once  had  been.  In  both  countries  they  had 
been  impoverished  by  extravagance  and  confiscations,  bj 
mutual  wars  and  public  executions,  till  their  numbers  were  too 
insignificant  to  give  much  weight  even  to  their  combination, 
if  that  had  been  possible.  They  had  alienated  the  hearts  of 
their  dependents  by  their  selfishness  and  pride;  and  the 
people  at  large,  finding  protection  no  longer  in  the  castle  of 
the  lord,  to  which  their  predecessors  had  had  recourse,  nor  in 
the  clergy,  who  had  sold  themselves  to  the  despotism  against 
which  it  was  at  one  time  their  ofiice  to  contend,  turned,  as 
their  last  resource,  to  the  central  power,  and  looked  for  safety 
from  their  former  friends,  the  barou  and  priest,  to  an  authority 
which  mastered  them  all.  It  was  a  consolation  to  the  insulted 
peasant  that  the  same  degradation  was  now  extended  to  his 
oppressor  which  pressed  upon  himself.  We  have  now  in  fact 
reached  the  commencement  of  the  despotic  period  of  our 
annals,  and  the  whole  course  of  our  succeeding  history  con- 
sists in  the  gradual  steps  by  which  we  emerged  into  a  purer 
state. 

This,  then,  is  the  fitting  opportunity  for  a  survey  of  the 
ground  we  had  already  traversed,  and  the  position  to  which 
we  had  attained.  Villeinage,  or  personal  serfdom,  though 
never  expressly  repealed,  had  gradually  died  out.  The  want 
of  coin  experienced  by  the  greatest  landowners — when  a  gen- 
tleman with  many  farms  and  stately  castles  found  it  very 
often  impossible  to  put  more  than  a  few  shillings  into  his 
purse — convinced  them  of  the  great  superiority  of  a  rent  jwiid 
in  money  over  the  services  of  any  number  of  bondmen ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  goods, 
markets  and  fairs  were  encouraged  all  over  the  land,  and  the 
proprietor  of  stacks  of  corn  and  herds  of  cattle  was  enabled  to 
convert  them  into  a  more  portable  form.  Another  method 
of  getting  out  of  difficulties  was  discovered  by  breaking  the 
entails  of  the  vast  estates,  by  which  the  dignity  and  influence 
of  the  great  families  were  supported,  and  so  rendering  them 
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capable  of  sale.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  throw  open  large 
tracts  of  land  to  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  rising 
middle  class,  and  a  new  sort  of  landowner  began  to  take  his 
place  in  public  affairs,  free  from  the  feudal  traditions  and 
obligations  of  his  predecessors  in  possession,  and  infusing 
among  his  fellow-proprietors  a  portion  of  the  love  of  peace  and 
order  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  commercial  pursuits. 

Enormous  estates  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
debarred  from  all  other  classes  by  the  inalienable  nature  of 
ecclesiastical  lands.  The  portions,  however,  exposed  to  public 
competition  by  the  breakage  of  entails,  and  the  impoverishment 
and  forfeitures  of  the  greater  nobles,  were  perhaps  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  capital  and  labour  at  that  time  in  the  country ; 
but  already,  and  long  before  this,  hostile  feelings  were  raised 
by  such  means  of  general  usefulness  being  restricted  to  the 
maintenance  of  so  many  thousand  lazy  and  unproductive 
spiritual  persons  and  useless  mendicants,  and  parliament 
had  on  several  occasions  suggested  the  confiscation  of  a  share 
of  this  ill-employed  wealth  to  the  national  exchequer.  But 
as  yet  the  idea  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and  needed  time  and 
advanced  political  knowledge  to  bear  its  proper  fruits.  Par- 
liament also  at  this  date,  besides  asserting  its  right  to  the 
repeal  of  grievances  before  the  granting  of  supplies,  had 
secured  the  inspection  of  how  the  money  it  voted  was  em- 
ployed, and  the  responsibility  of  ministers  by  the  tremendous 
machinery  of  impeachment.  It  had  obtained  the  formal  sur- 
render by  the  king  of  the  right  of  exacting  benevolences  or 
forced  loans,  and  nothing  seemed  left  to  Henry  VII.  for  the 
building  up  of  the  monarchical  superiority  but  the  prostration 
of  the  peers,  and  the  undefined  and  dreadful  weapon  which 
bore  the  hated  name  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

§  3.  Against  this,  and  all  the  other  arts  and  subtleties  of 
tyrannical  ambition,  the  people  were  furnished  at  this  time 
with  a  "  sword  and  shield,"  in  the  discovery  of  printing.  In 
the  year  1451  the  art  had  been  perfected  by  Faust  and  his 
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colleagues  in  Germany,  and  in  1474  Caxton — a  name  sacred 
to  liberty  as  to  literature  and  religion — introduced  it  here. 
The  first  volumes  he  printed  bore  the  impress  of  the  pre- 
vailing taste.  Theology  and  chivalry  were  the  two  subjects 
on  which  the  intellect  of  the  period  had  been  employed,  and 
so  strongly  did  they  act  upon  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  the 
romances  of  the  knights.  St.  Peter  is  made  as  true  a 
chevalier  as  King  Arthur ;  and  this  was  a  natural  result,  from 
the  taste  of  the  audience  to  whom  those  compositions  were 
addressed.  Manuscripts  were  so  scarce,  and  of  course  so 
dear,  that  they  were  limited  to  the  rich ;  and  when  we  speak 
of  a  book  being  published  before  this  date  (such  as  the  poems 
of  Chaucer  or  the  chronicles  of  Froissart),  we  must  remember 
the  difference  between  publication  then  and  now.  When 
such  a  work  as  the  "  History  of  the  Noble,  Right  Valiant 
and  Right  Worthy  Knight  Paris  and  of  the  Fair  Vienne," 
came  into  a  man's  possession,  it  was  not  only  a  gift  for  kings, 
but  even  the  reading  of  it  was  a  treat  which  enraptured  a 
whole  court.  The  Black  Prince  refreshed  himself  from  the 
toils  of  war  by  having  romances  of  this  sort  read  at  his 
bedside.  When  he  had  heard  the  whole,  the  volume  would 
pass  through  the  circle  of  his  attendants,  and  then  find  its 
way  to  some  other  noble's  castle,  performing  its  circuit  like  a 
favourite  novel  among  the  subscribers  to  a  circulating  library. 
Religious  books,  in  the  same  way,  were  read  aloud  by  monastic 
brothers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  literary  fame  we 
may  conclude  was  very  slow  when  it  had  so  weary  a  journey 
to  pursue. 

But  when  Caxton,  by  a  turn  of  the  press,  had  superseded  the 
labours  of  many  scribes,  and  produced,  in  large  and  clear 
letters,  a  composition  which  the  fashionable  handwriting  of 
the  time  had  rendered  obscure,  literature  descended  into 
quarters  it  had  never  visited  before.  Ignorant  monks  listening 
to  the  lazy  mumblings  of  their  Reader,  and  equally  ignorant 
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nobles  drinking  in  the  nonsense  of  "The  Knight  of  the 
Tower/'  were  not  the  only  people  to  whom  this  new  world 
was  revealed.  In  a  short  time  books  of  a  higher  quality  found 
their  way  into  circulation.  Great  men  paused  from  the 
struggles  of  ambition  and  the  perils  of  the  civil  war  to 
cultivate  learning  and  philosophy,  and  Caxton  found  his  most 
powerful  patrons  in  the  accomplished  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of 
Worcester,  and  the  generous  Lord  Hivers,  the  brother  of 
Edward's  queen. 

This  was  the  weapon  with  which  the  popular  liberty  pro- 
tected itself  best.  As  if  in  anticipation  of  a  period  of  more 
general  intelligence,  the  acts  of  llichard  the  Third's  parliament 
were,  for  the  first  time,  passed  in  the  common  tongue,  and 
then  were  printed  for  distribution.  The  Church  was  still 
towering  in  its  pride  of  place,  and  to  all  appearance,  after  the 
execution  of  the  Lollards,  and  its  stringent  laws  against  the 
lieretics,  was  stronger  and  more  flourishing  than  ever.  But 
the  cheaper  diffusion  of  information  -was  sapping  its  founda- 
tion while  its  turrets  seemed  firmest ;  for  it  was  impossible 
that  fighting  prelates  leading  their  followers  to  battle,  or 
bloated  abbots  rioting  on  the  riches  of  their  establishment 
while  the  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  needy  were  robbed  of 
their  revenues,  or  sturdy  vagrants  in  monk's  hood  and  cloak 
rambling  through  the  land  in  quest  of  plunder  under  the 
pretence  of  charity,  could  long  co-exist  with  a  press  which 
scattered  truer  notions  of  duty  and  religion  among  the  people 
at  a  price  which  the  humblest  yeoman  could  afford.  But  of 
this  result  of  the  new  discovery  Henry  was  unconscious,  like 
all  the  i*est  of  the  world,  and  Caxton's  trade  was  only  con- 
sidered a  cheapener  of  books  and  a  deadly  enemy  to  the 
professional  transcribers,  who  saw  their  occupation  gone, 
whereas  it  did  more  to  change  the  state  of  society  and  direct 
the  history  of  mankind  than  gunpowder  or  steam. 

§  4.  Henry  YII.,  although  conscious  of  the  untenable 
nature  of  his  title  as  heir  of  the  Lancastrian  Plantagenets, 
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was  unwilling  to  owe  the  throne  to  the  union  he  had  ag^reed 
to  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
whom  we  saw  so  willing  to  ascend  the  throne  as  wife  of 
Richard  III.  He  rested  his  title  on  his  victory  over  his 
enemy  at  Bosworth,  and,  if  this  had  been  acknowledged, 
might  have  demanded  the  crown  by  right  of  conquest.  But 
after  he  had  glutted  his  revenge  on  his  adversaries  (not  in 
the  usual  way  of  tyrants,  by  hurrying  them  to  the  scaffold, 
but  by  impeaching  them  of  treason,  and  enriching  himself 
with  their  estates),  he  was  wisely  silent  about  his  claim 
altogether,  and  was  contented  with  an  act  of  Settlement,  in 
which  it  was  declared  "  that  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
should  rest  in  him  and  his  heirs." 

Having  thus  shown  his  independence,  he  guarded  himself 
against  any  rival  who  might  claim  the  easy  hand  of  the 
Yorkist  heiress,  by  marrying  her  on  the  18th  of  January,  and 
the  Bed  and  White  Roses  were  now  on  the  same  tree. 

§  5.  But  scarcely  were  the  marriage  ceremonies  and  the 
royal  procession  which  the  new  king  made  through  his  domi- 
nions at  an  end,  before  the  ancient  enmity  between  the 
followers  of  the  ill-assorted  flowers  broke  out  afresh.  An 
insurrection  led  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  quenched  in  their  blood  and  ruin ;  but  a  greater  danger 
threatened  in  the  person  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  It 
was  a  greater  danger,  because  it  exposed  the  weakness  of  his 
right — a  weakness  which  was  perhaps  made  more  apparent 
by  the  means  he  took  to  conceal  it.  He  procured  a  bull 
from  the  Pope  anathematizing  any  person  who  opposed  either 
of  the  contradictory  grounds  on  which  he  founded  his  claim. 
It  recognised  him  as  legitimate  heir — as  conqueror — as  an 
elected  sovereign,  and  as  established  by  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
The  danger  showed  itself  first  in  Ireland.  A  designing  priest 
produced  to  the  discontented  and  generous  chiefs,  in  a  meeting 
at  Dublin,  a  handsome  and  intelligent  boy  as  Edward  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  thac  too  convivial  Duke  of  Clarence  who 
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was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  malmsey.  Any  pretence  was  good 
enough  for  the  Irish  leaders,  who  hated  the  English  yoke. 
The  youth  was  accepted  at  once  as  nearest  in  succession  to 
Edward  IV.,  and  emissaries  were  sent  into  Flanders,  where 
they  were  sure  of  a  kind  reception  from  Edward's  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  whose  hatred  of  Henry  VII.  continued 
to  the  last. 

The  scarcely  quelled  malcontents  of  England  also  flew  to 
arms.  Another  nephew  of  Edward — John,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk — made  his  way  from  London, 
where  he  was  strictly  watched,  and  re-appeared  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  court.  Martin  Swartz,  a  celebrated  mercenary  chief, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  German  troops  by 
the  munificence  of  the  duchess,  and  safely  arrived  in  Dublin. 
There  the  young  pretender  was  crowned  in  the  great  cathe- 
dral, and  Lincoln  acknowledged  him  as  kinsman  and  king. 
Enthusiasm  grew  when  Henry  continued  inactive  so  long ; 
the  expedition  of  hungry  Germans  and  savage  Irish  sailed 
across  the  Channel,  and  landed  in  a  remote  bay  in  Westmore- 
land, and  gaining  partisans  upon  their  march  they  advanced 
as  far  as  York. 

§  6.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Henry  while 
these  things  were  going  on.  He  went  in  royal  state  through 
the  disaffected  parts  of  the  eastern  counties  ;  he  put  on  peni- 
tential apparel,  and  went  in  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
"Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,"  and  enlisted  heaven  upon  his 
side  by  the  splendour  of  his  gifts  and  promises.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Kenilworth,  where  he  left  his  wife  and  son  in 
safety  ;  and  having  seen  the  disposition  of  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  secured  the  good  wishes  of  the  Church,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  struggle  with  the  insurgents  with  no  misgiving 
as  to  the  result. 

On  the  16th  of  June  the  armies  met  at  Stoke,  near  Newark. 
Germans  and  Irish  were  equally  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  yeomen.      No   mercy  was  shown  to  those  foreign 
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invaders,  and  more  than  half  of  them  lay  dead  upon  the  field. 
Lincoln,  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  other  chieftains  were  slain ;  and 
when  the  prisoners  were  examined  the  young  pretender  was 
found  among  them,  and  confessed  that  his  real  name  was 
Lambert  Simnel,  that  he  was  son  of  a  baker  at  Oxford,  and 
that  he  had  been  tutored  for  his  part  by  the  friar  whose  name 
was  Simon.  The  policy  adopted  towards  Simnel  was  that  of 
contempt ;  he  was  made  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen,  and 
rose  by  good  conduct  to  be  falconer.  The  priest  was  never 
heard  of.  Henry,  who  had  remained  in  command  of  the  rear 
guard,  was  in  his  element  now.  He  attainted  and  confiscated 
wherever  there  had  been  treason  and  a  property  ;  a  rebellion 
to  him  was  what  a  loan  or  a  vote  of  taxes  is  to  other  kings ; 
he  filled  his  exchequer  with  the  revenues  of  large  estates,  and 
soon  fell  upon  the  easy  expedient  of  keeping  up  the  titled 
splendour  of  his  court  by  elevating  his  followers  to  all  degrees 
of  the  peerage,  without  bestowing  on  them  the  lands  with 
which,  in  the  feudal  times,  the  rank  was  inalienably  combined. 
He  kept  the  lands  of  his  vanquished  opponents,  and  bestowed 
their  empty  coronets  on  his  aspiring  friends. 

§  7.  The  English  became  ashamed  of  the  pettifo^ng 
actions  of  the  king  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from 
Edward  III.,  and  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  of  Henry  V. 
Instead  of  their  glorious  expeditions  to  the  continent,  he  ob- 
tained large  sums  to  place  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  safety  from 
the  enmity  of  France, — and  put  them  in  his  private  cofiei's.  j^ 
He  received  money  from  both  the  contending  parties  in  that  ^ 
distracted  country,  and  when  he  was  appointed  mediator 
between  the  French  crown  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  insisted 
on  terms  so  ridiculously  advantageous  to  himself  that  both 
sides  resisted  his  award.  When  at  last  he  was  driven  by  the 
spirit  of  his  people  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  young 
heiress  of  Brittany,  and  prevent  the  annexation  of  her  domi- 
nions to  the  monarchy  of  France,  he  first  obtained  a  subsidy 
from  Parliament  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  then  de- 
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manded  two  of  the  best  seaports  of  his  orphan  ally  as  security 
for  the  reimbursement  of  every  penny  he  should  spend.  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke  went  over  and  sustained  the  glory  of 
the  English  name  by  a  few  trifling  successes,  the  king  giving 
bim  positive  orders  to  fight  no  dangerous  battle;  and  was 
withdrawn  by  the  parsimonious  Henry  before  the  money  was 
exhausted;  by  which  dignified  proceeding  he  pocketed  the 
balances  remaining  unpaid.  But  the  unheroic  and  money- 
making  king  excelled  himself  when  he  was  forced  into  an 
actual  war. 

§  8.  He  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  by  which  there  was  to  be  no  fighting,  but  a  good  deal 
of  military  display ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  agreement 
Henry  blew  the  war  trumpet  with  its  loudest  note,  promised 
estates  and  riches  to  the  nobles  who  would  follow  him  to  the 
re-conquest  of  the  realm  which  had  been  united  to  the  crown 
by  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt ;  and  to  enable  them  to  fit 
themselves  out  at  their  own  expense,  he  got  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  allow  the  adventurers  in  this  expedition  to  alienate 
their  estates,  or  borrow  money  upon  them  to  their  full  value. 

The  summer  months  passed  away  in  immediate  expectation 
of  a  campaign,  and  it  was  only  when  murmurs  were  deep  and 
dangerous  that  the  king,  late  in  October,  led  over  an  army  of 
little  less  than  thirty  thousand  men  to  Calais,  and,  according 
to  previous  arrangement  with  the  French  king,  laid  siege  to 
^Boulogne.  Charles  took  no  notice ;  and  Henry,  having 
XatisBed  the  aspirations  of  the  warlike  population  by  the 
enormous  taxes  they  paid  for  military  expenses,  published  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  his  ready -money  rival,  by  a  secret  article 
from  which  he  was  to  receive  a  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand  pounds ;  and,  loaded  with  wealth  and  indignation, 
led  his  army  back  to  England. 

§  9.  He  had  a  particulai'  reason  for  patching  up  a  treat}*^ ; 
for  the  long  and  curious  romance  of  Perkin  Warbeck  had 
begun.     It  looked  as  if  the  exploded  pretence  of  Lambert 
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Simnel  had  been  got  up  to  throw  ridicule  ou  any  future  claim ; 
but  if  so  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  all  that  the  baker's  son  had 
begun  in  the  year  1486  was  carried  through,  with  a  princely 
dignity  and  consistency  of  behaviour  which  won  many  to  his 
cause,  by  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Tournay,  of  the  name  of 
Warbeek.  First,  he  arrived,  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  on 
the  shores  of  Ireland ;  but  he  was  not  contented  with  being 
the  helpless  Warwick,  the  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  but  was 
Eichard  of  York,  who  had  managed  to  escape  from  the  Tower 
when  his  elder  brother,  Edward  V.,  was  murdered  by  Forest 
and  Dighton.  He  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  was  very 
beautiful  and  fascinating  in  his  manners,  and  threw  himself 
entirely  on  the  gallantry  of  the  Irish  nation.  The  chieftains, 
from  hatred  to  Henry,  and  the  people  from  their  natural 
generosity  and  kindness,  gave  in  their  adhesion  at  once ;  but 
before  he  could  avail  himself  of  their  support,  he  received  an 
invitation  from  the  French  king,  who  wished  to  have  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  his  rival  in  his  hands,  and  was  accepted  by  all 
the  lords  and  ladies  of  Paris  as  the  true  heir  of  England,  and 
treated  with  roval  honours. 

But  Henry  hurried  on  the  peace  as  mentioned  above. 
Charles  found  the  maintenance  of  a  royal  claimant  a  consider- 
able expense,  and  the  disappointed  adventurer  made  his  way 
to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  That  princess,  who  was  sister, 
be  it  remembered,  of  Edward  IV.,  and  hated  Henry  with  all 
her  heai't,  was  apparently  doubtful  at  first ;  but  on  some  secrel^ 
communication,  and  yielding  to  the  voice  of  nature,  she  at  last^ 
recognised  her  nephew,  and  again  the  persevering  Perkin  was 
recognised  as  the  English  king.  The  duchess  would  probably 
have  been  equally  happy  to  recognise  him  in  any  other  cha- 
racter that  might  have  been  equally  injurious  to  the  detested 
Richmond.  But  the  force  of  her  example  was  great.  Many  of 
the  English  residents  in  Flanders  acknowledged  his  claim ;  the 
old  Yorkist  party  at  home  sent  over  an  emissary  who  re- 
ported that  he  was  the  right  and  lawful  prince ;  and  ^largarct 
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received  him  at  court  attended  by  his  body-guard  of  faithful 
subjects,  and  presented  him  as  her  beloved  nephew  the  White 
Bose  of  England. 

But  Henry  had  emissaries,  too ;  they  brought  back  reports 
of  the  young  man's  birth  and  education  which  altogether 
overthrew  his  claims.  He  was  traced  in  his  travels  to  many 
lands  in  the  character  of  servant  or  dependent  of  ooe  of  the 
families  whom  Henry  on  his  accession  had  banished.  His 
parents  were  named,  and  certificates  of  their  conversion  from 
Judaism  produced,  but  nothing  was  of  any  use  in  destroying 
the  pretender's  story.  Henry  was  in  the  unfortunate  position 
of  having  told  so  many  lies,  that  no  one  would  believe  him, 
particularly  when  he  stumbled  on  a  truth.  Spies  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  vengeance  of  the  law  let  loose ;  many  nobles 
and  others  were  arrested,  and  three  of  the  busiest  adherents 
of  Prince  Eichard  were  put  to  death. 

§  10.  Despair  drove  the  exasperated  party  to  action.  Perkin 
himself  landed  with  a  few  followers  near  Deal ;  but  meeting 
with  little  aid  from  the  men  of  Kent,  retired,  leaving  a 
hundred  and  sixty  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  They 
were  too  poor  for  ransom,  and  too  numerous  to  be  set  free : 
80  he  hanged  them  on  posts  set  up  at  intervals  all  round  the 
coast,  to  serve  as  sea-marks  for  any  more  Flemings  who 
might  wish  to  come  over.  But  he  tried  a  surer  policy  than 
hanging  and  quartering  next.  He  made  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Philip  of  Burgundy,  by  a  clause  of  which  he  was  bound 
to  force  the  Duchess-dowager  to  send  Perkin  out  of  her 
lands ;  and  the  wanderer  had  no  place  to  go  to,  for  his  reception 
was^n  insult  to  England.  He  went  once  more  to  Ireland, 
and  could  raise  no  friends.  He  went  to  Scotland,  and  would 
have  been  treated  with  the  same  neglect,  if  Henry,  by  wrongs 
and  insults  to  the  king  and  nation,  had  not  raised  up  a  feeling 
against  him  which  found  its  gratification  in  believing  that  he 
was  an  illegitimate  usurper,  and  that  Perkin  was  the  true 
heir.    James  IV.,  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  Scottish  king, 
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was  aware  of  the  plots  and  treacheries  of  his  powerful  neigh- 
bour. He  knew  that  persons  had  even  been  hired  to  cany 
him  off  a  prisoner ;  and  if  darker  suspicions  lurked  in  his  mind, 
the  J  may  be  forgiven  to  a  brave  spirit  like  his,  which  looked 
with  equal  disdain  on  perfidious  capture  and  secret  assassina- 
tion. When  Perkin  came,  therefore,  he  was  received  as  an 
instrument  of  revenge,  if  not  as  a  victim  to  the  same  mean 
conspirator  as  himself.  The  noble  manners  of  the  young  man 
completed  the  interest  which  his  romantic  story  excited,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  was  married  to  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and  cousin  of  the  king. 

An  expedition  into  England  failed  because  the  zeal  of  the 
northern  families  in  favour  of  the  pretender  was  exceeded  by 
their  hatred  of  his  Scotch  auxiliaries,  of  whom  James  himself 
was  in  command.  Perkin  begged  his  allies  to  re-cross  the 
Border,  and  was  profoundly  moved  with  the  sufferings  their 
lawlessness  had  inflicted  on  his  people.  Henry,  as  he  had 
bought  off  the  Duchess  of  Bui^undy  with  a  treaty  for  the 
admission  of  Flemish  cloth,  now  bought  off  James  with  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Margaret  Tudor.  Too  young  still  to  be 
more  than  the  affianced  bride,  Margaret  formed  the  link  that 
in  course  of  time  bound  the  two  kingdoms  in  one ;  for  you 
will  find  that  her  great-grandson  came  to  the  English  throne 
in  the  person  of  James  I.,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rivalries  and 
hostility  which  robbed  each  of  the  nations  of  half  its  strength. 

§  11.  A  rebellion  of  the  men  of  Cornwall  encouraged 
Perkin,  who  had  to  leave  the  court  of  the  proposed  son-in-law 
of  his  euemy,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  west  of  England. 
Landing  at  Whitsand  Bay,  he  advanced  into  Devonshire, 
gathering  friends  and  followers  on  his  way.  He  was  repulsed 
at  Exeter,  which  he  had  tried  to  take  by  storm,  and  finally 
found  himself  confronted  by  the  king's  army  at  Taunton. 
There  was  no  chance  for  .the  ragged  array  that  Cornwall  had 
sent  forth.  They  had  no  arms,  and  were  scantily  clothed, 
and  offered  an  easy  prey  to  the  well-led  troops  which  Henry 
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pushed  against  them,  reserving  his  favourite  station  in  the 
rear.  Perkin,  prince  or  impostor,  had  military  skill  enough 
to  see  the  impossibility  of  success,  but  not  chivalry  enough 
to  throw  his  life  away  on  so  desperate  a  cast.  He  rode  off  at 
night,  and  never  drew  bit  till  he  was  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest ;  and  there  he  heard,  in  a  short 
time,  that  Henry  had  sent  off  in  hot  haste  to  seize  his  wife, 
the  Lady  Catherine,  at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  where  he  had 
left  her ;  and  that,  moved  by  her  tears  and  beauty,  or  more 
likely,  to  keep  her  constantly  in  guard,  he  had  sent  her  to  the 
queen,  who  received  her  with  the  greatest  favour. 

§  12.  The  absurd  secrecy  in  which  Henry  thought  it  policy 
to  involve  all  his  acts,  made  people  believe  there  was  some 
foundation  for  Perkin's  claim ;  for  though  he  was  frequently 
examined,  very  little  was  communicated  to  the  public.  He 
was  allowed  in  the  meantime  to  reside  in  the  precinct  of  the 
court,  and  was  even  treated  with  a  show  of  respect.  From 
this  free  custody  he  escaped,  and  on  being  retaken  was  forced 
to  read  a  confession  of  his  imposture,  and  then  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where,  by  a  strange  or  designed  coincidence, 
the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  was  confined.  The  prisoners,  for 
what  reason  we  are  left  to  guess,  were  allowed  to  meet.  Perkin 
gained  the  prince's  affection  by  the  winning  spell  of  his 
manners  and  appearance,  and  so  softened  the  keepers  appointed 
to  guard  him,  that  they  offered  to  aid  his  escape.  On  this, 
and  some  other  evidence  of  a  design  between  the  two  to 
regain  their  liberty  together,  Perkin  was  at  last  tried,  and  of 
course  condemned.  He  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  having  read 
again  a  confession  of  his  imposture,  and  men  were  divided  in 
their  opinions  more  from  the  contradictory  nature  of  some  of 
the  proofs  Henry  brought  to  substantiate  his  statement  than 
from  the  likelihood  of  the  young  man's  tale.  We  have  tried 
to  give  the  facts  as  they  occurred,  and  it  must  always  remain 
as  one  of  the  mysterious  incidents  by  whick  every  now  and 
then  the  prosaic  monotony  of  history  is  relievod. 
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§  13.  Heniy,  safe  at  last  from  domestic  treason,  looked 
abroad  to  strengthen  his  dynasty  by  marriage.  He  received 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
as  the  wife  of  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  his  eldest  son,  and 
was  shocked  by  a  demand,  made  in  six  months  after  the  cere- 
mony, for  the  repayment  of  the  princess's  portion,  as  the 
youthful  husband  had  unfortunately  died.  It  was  not  Henry's 
habit  to  repay  anything,  and  he  preferred  to  offer  his  surviving 
son,  Henry,  though  only  in  his  thirteenth  year,  as  husband 
to  his  brother's  widow.  By  this  expedient  he  not  only 
avoided  the  return  of  the  crowns  already  received,  but  obtained 
instant  payment  of  the  remaining  amount  of  the  stipulated 
sum. 

V  §  14.  At  this  time  one  of  the  wickedest  men  who  ever 
lived  was  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  name  of  Pope 
Alexander  YI.  There  was  therefore  no  difficulty  in  bribing 
him  to  abrogate  any  of  the  laws  either  of  God  or  man,  and  a 
dispensation  was  procured  for  the  marriage.  Margaret  of 
England  also  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  as  the  bride  of 
James  IV.,  and  made  her  entrance  in  state  into  the  capital 
of  her  kingdom,  riding  on  the  same  horse  with  her  husband. 
She  was  at  this  time  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  though  eldest 
daughter  of  the  richest  king  in  Christendom,  enriched  her 
royal  spouse  with  a  fortune  of  only  thirty  thousand  nobles, 
to  be  paid  in  three  instalments.  Receiving  many  Spanish 
crowns,  and  disbursing  few  English  nobles,  was  so  lucrative  a 
traffic,  that  Henry,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  anxious  to 
enter  into  it  on  his  own  account.  And  in  order  to  make 
up  a  purse  for  the  expenses  of  his  wooing,  commenced  a 
system  of  extortion  and  injustice,  which  rendered  all  men's 
estates  unsafe.  Two  infamous  informers,  of  the  names  of 
Empsom  and  Dudley,  made  inquiry  into  titles,  and  found 
flaws  in  the  strongest  of  conveyances.  Taxes  were  enforced 
with  rigour,  and  the  old  game  of  confiscation  or  fine  carried  on. 

§  15.  An  abortive  display  of  enmity  to  the  king,  made  by  the 
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Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  nearest  prince  of  the  blood,  enabled 
Henry  to  enrich  himself  still  more.  The  duke  fled  to  the  un- 
failing  sanctuary  of  Henry's  foes — the  court  of  his  late  wife's 
aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy — and  his  friends  were  arrested, 
pillaged,  and  imprisoned  as  if  they  had  already  been  guilty 
of  rebellion.  But  a  greater  windfall  was  at  hand.  A  ship  put 
into  Weymouth  from  stress  of  weather,  and  when  Henry 
ascertained  that  fortune  had  thrown  into  his  power  the  Arch- 
duke Philip  and  his  wife,  Joanna  Queen  of  Castile,  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  the  event.  He  sent  down  a 
stately  retinue  to  bring  the  royal  guests  to  Windsor;  he 
closeted  himself  with  Philip,  and  forced  that  involuntary 
negotiator  to  agree  to  many  things  which  only  the  fear  of 
violence  could  have  extorts. 

First,  he  was  to  surrender  the  Duke  of  SuflTolk,  who  was 
under  his  protection  in  Flanders.  "  Think  what  disgrace  it 
will  be,"  he  said,  **  to  surrender  a  suppliant  like  that."  "  I'll 
take  all  the  disgrace,"  replied  Henry ;  "  so  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it."  Next  he  was  to  give  him  the  hand  of  bis  sister, 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  a  widow  of  enormous  wealth,  and  to  add 
from  himself  a  portion  of  300,000  crowns ;  and  lastly,  he  was 
to  affiance  his  son  Charles,  heir  of  all  his  kingdoms,  to  his 
daughter  Mary  Tudor — about  whose  portion  he  maintained  a 
judicious  silence.  When  the  unwilling  guest  had  agreed  to 
all  these  demands,  Henry  rewarded  his  ductility  by  making 
him  Knight  of  the  Garter.  The  royal  couple  were  detained 
in  England  till  the  unhappy  Suflblk  was  brought  over  from 
Flanders ;  and  when  Henry  had  no  more  demands  to  make, 
they  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  must  have  had  a  strange 
idea  of  the  honesty  and  generosity  of  their  English  host. 

§  16.  None  of  the  arrangements,  however,  came  to  fulfil- 
ment. Margaret  of  Savoy  was  lefb  in  the  lurch  by  Henry ; 
for  when  Philip,  the  young  and  handsome  husband  of 
Joanna,  died,  he  immediately  proposed  for  the  disconsolate 
widow   himself.     A  Queen  of  Castile,  in  possession,  with 
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Arragon  in  reversion,  was  better  than  a  dowager  of  Savoy. 
Joanna,  however,  went  mad,  and  the  Duchess  resented  his 
fickleness,  and  kept  her  riches  unshared.  Yet  even  in  this 
defeat  he  contrived  to  make  mone3^  He  forced  Ferdinand, 
Joanna's  father,  to  pay  another  hundred  thousand  crowns  as 
the  portion  of  Catheiine,  or  he  would  not  allow  her  marriage 
with  his  son  Henry  to  go  on.  Thus  grasping  at  riches  wher- 
ever they  were  to  be  found — sparing  of  blood  where  it  would  be 
unprofitably  shed,  but  trampling  on  liberty  as  an  enemy  to 
kings — summoning  no  parliament — and  continuing  his  dark, 
doubtful,  and  deceitful  policy  to  the  close — the  hand  of  this 
destroyer  of  chivalry,  of  freedom,  of  public  honour  and 
private  independence,  relaxed  its  hold  of  an  oppressive  and 
humiliating  sceptre,  and  he  died  aipid  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  the  nation  he  had  enslaved.  With  a  bound  of  renewed 
hope,  the  people  turned  to  his  successor ;  for  already  there  was 
no  place  from  which  alleviation  could  be  expected  except  the 
throne,  which  had  arrogated  to  itself  all  the  powers  of  the 
State. 
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I486.  AccesRion  of  Henry  VII. 

HS6.  TTrnry  marries  Elizabeth  of 
York,  the  I'lde^t  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  by  which  mar- 
riage he  nnitea  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster. 

1-186-7.  Laml)ert  Simncl  personates 
Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and,  going  into  Ireland,  is 
crowned  by  the  name  of  FA- 
ward  VI.  at  Dublin.  Ue  lands 
in  Ergland  with  a  body  of 
Irish  troops,  but  is  defeated  by 
the  king  nt  Stoke,  near  Newark, 
and  made  prisoner,  when  he 
is  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's 
kitchen. 

I4S7.  The  couit  of  Star  Chamber  in- 
stituted. 

UOl.  Pcrkin  Warbeok  personates 
Kichard  Duke  of  York,  second 
Kon  of  Edwcrd  IV. 

l4i)o    The  King  of  Scotland  accom- 


A.D. 

panfes  Perkin  Warbeok  In  an 
invnsion  of  England. 

1497.  I'erkin  invades  Exeter  at  the 
head  of  a  Cornish  force*  bot  la 
captured,  and  brooght  to 
iiondon. 

1499.  He  makes  his  escape,  bnt  is  cap- 
tared,  and  eventually  executed 
along  with  the  Earlof  Warwick. 

1501>8.  Marriage  of  Prince  Arthnr 
with  Catherine  of  Arragon. 
On  the  death  of  Arthur,  Cathe- 
rine is  married  to  Ileniy, 
Prince  of  Wales. 

1504.  The  Princcas  Margaret,  King 
Henry's  eldest  daughter, 
marrictl  to  James  IV.,  King 
of  Scotland,  whence  sprang 
the  Stuart  dynasty  of  England. 

1507.  Kxtortionji  of  Henry  through 
his  emiitsaries  Empaom  and 
Dudley. 

1509.  Death  of  Henry  Vfl. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

nSNBY     THE     EIGHTH. 
A.D.  1509  TO  A.D.  1547. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIOKS. 

France. — Lonis  XII. ;  Francis  I. 

Scotland. — James  IV. ;  James  V. ;  Mary. 

Spain. — Charles  I.  or  V.  of  Germany. 

Of  Navarre. — Henry  II.  of  Albret. 

Emperors  of  Germany. — Maximilian  I.;  Charles  V.  King  of 
Spain. 

Popes. — Julius  II. ;    Leo  X. ;   Adrian  VI. ;  Clement  VIL  ; 
Paul  III. 


1.  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  His  disposition  and  character. — §  2.  His 
marriage  ^ith  the  widow  of  his  brother. — §  3.  Trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Empsom  and  Dudley. — §  4.  Henry  joins  Ferdinand  of 
Spfun  in  a  war  against  France,  which  he  invades.  Battle  of  the 
Spurs.  Cheyalier  Bayard.— §  5.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his  ^reat  in- 
fluence.—§  6.  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  which  the  English  were 
victorious. — §  7.  Henry's  successful  policy,  and  his  great  ascendancy 
both  at  home  and  abroad. — §  8.  Charles  V.  elected  to  the  empire  of 
Germany.  Leo  X. — §  9.  Painting,  and  the  encouragement  it  re- 
ceived.— §  10.  Interview  between  Henry  and  Francis  I.  Visit  of 
Charles  V.  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.— §  1 1.  Execution  of  Edwartl 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham. — §  12.  Henry  writes  an  attack  on 
Luther,  and  receives  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  — 
I  13.  Wolsey 's  intrigues  with  Charles  V.  and  Francis. — §  14.  His 
imperious  conduct  in  the  House  of  Parliament.  He  obtains  supplies. 
— -§  16.  Treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Is  killed  in  his  attack 
on  Rome. — §  16.  Henry  becomes  enamoured  of  Anna  Boleyn,  and 
raises  scruples  about  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon.  He 
gives  instructions  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  negotiate  with  the  Pope  for 
a  divorce.  Qualities  of  Anna  Boleyn.  Considered  as  the  rej^resen- 
tative  of  the  Protestant  cause.— §  17.  Proceedings  for  a  divorce. 
— §  18.  Wolsey 's  disgrace  and  fall.— §  19.  Rise  of  Cranmer.  He 
takes  part  in  the  divorce  case,  and  repudiates  the  right  of  llie  papal 
see  to  adjudicate. — §  20.  Secretary  Cromwell,  and  his  advice  in  favour 
of  the  royal  divorce.  —  §  21.  Henry's  marriage  with  Anna  Boleyn 
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Peter*s  pence  and  otherjpopish  offerings  abolished.  The  Pope's 
sapremacy  disavowed.  The  Keformation.  The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent. 
Murder  of  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Birth  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  Execution  of  Queen  Anna,  and  Henry^s  marriage 
with  Jane  Seymour. — §  22.  Henry's  confiscations  of  Church  pro- 
perty. Popular  discontent  and  insurrections.  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
— §  23.  Birth  of  Prince  Edward,  and  death  of  Queen  Jane.  Henry's 
persecuting  spirit. —  §24.  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  king's 
favourite  adviser.  Divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  The  kind's  marriage 
with  Catherine  Howard.  Her  execution. — §  25.  Invasion  of  Scot- 
land. Murder  of  Archbishop  Beaton.— §  26.  Henry's  marriage  with 
Catherine  Parr.  His  expedition  against  France.  §  27.  Execution 
of  the  Eari  of  Surrey  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.— §  28.  Death  of  the 
king,  and  his  atrocious  character. 

§  1.  A  TOTJTH  of  eighteen,  succeeding  to.  the  richest  exchequer 
and  one  of  the  greatest  thrones  in  Europe,  endowed  with 
many  bodily  advantages  and  a  considerable  amount  of  talent, 
gave  a  prospect  of  becoming  the  foremost  man  of  all  that 
time.  In  his  anxiety,  however,  to  act  up  to  his  great 
position,  he  followed  too  exclusively  the  prompting^  of  his 
own  will.  Flattered  and  submitted  to  by  the  dependents  on 
his  favour,  he  was  found  unequal  to  the  great  circumstances 
among  which  he  was  thrown.  He  was  excelled  in  policy 
by  his  contemporary,  Charles  V.;  in  chivalrous  dash  and 
mental  refinement  by  Francis  I. ;  in  argument,  vigour,  and 
sincerity  by  the  champion  of  the  Keformation,  Martin  Luther ; 
and  the  only  sphere  in  which  he  reigned  supreme  was  in  his 
domestic  affairs.  Here  he  gave  full  play  to  his  disposition  for 
cruelty  and  blood,  and,  in  spite  of  the  joviality  of  manner 
which  endeared  him  to  the  people  in  his  earlier  time,  and  the 
blessings  which  were  seen  to  proceed  from  his  selfish  and  un- 
principled behaviour  to  the  Church,  and  the  pretensions  to 
virtue  and  patriotism  with  which  he  and  his  parasites  endea- 
voured to  conceal  the  real  objects  he  had  in  view,  he  will 
always  be  remembered  in  English  history  as  the  most  tyran- 
nical of  kings  and  most  bloodthirsty  of  husbands.  He 
executed  more  subjects  and  murdered  more  wives  than  any 
Christian  potentate  who  ever  lived. 

§  2.  The  first  months  of  the  new  reign  were  occupied  in 
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the  marriage  and  coronation  of  the  king.  The  widow  of  his 
brother,  Prince  Arthur,  was  eight  years  senior  to  her  husband ; 
but  as  she  maintained  that  the  previous  union  had  been  merely 
nominal,  no  objection  was  now  made  by  Henry,  and  she 
appeared  at  the  altar  in  bridal  white,  and  without  the  ty  ing-up 
of  the  hair  which  betokened  widowhood.  This  circumstance 
became  of  importance  afterwards,  when  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  to  dissolve  or  sustain  the  marriage. 

§  3.  After  the  ceremonies  of  wedding  and  coronation,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of  the  nation  with 
the  sacrifice  of  the  instruments  of  the  late  king's  extortions ; 
and  Empsom  and  Dudley,  on  a  feigned  accusation  of'treason, 
were  put  to  death.  The  new  monarch  succeeded  to  the 
private  hoards  of  those  unfortunate  men  as  traitors'  goods 
forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  having  punished  the  infamous 
agents  of  his  father's  injustice,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  it  in 
peace. 

§  4.  Henry,  however,  was  too  rich  and  too  vain  to  continue 
long  at  rest.  He  was  persuaded  by  his  father-in-law,  Ferdi- 
xiand  of  Spain,  to  join  him  and  other  powers  in  a  league 
against  France.  Thoughts  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt  swelled 
the  bosom  of  the  most  self-indulgent  of  kings,  and  he  sent  over 
a  demand  for  the  immediate  restitution  of  his  just  heritage 
of  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy,  and  Guienne.  The  English 
were  as  vain  and  insolent  as  their  king,  and  made  little  doubt 
of  seeing  him  crowned  in  Paris.  An  army  was  sent  to 
Fuentarabia,  on  the  Bidassoa,  and  the  wily  Ferdinand  availed 
himself  of  the  alarm  created  by  their  arrival  to  attack  the 
small  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  attach  it  permanently  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  This  was  not  the  way  Henry  had  intended 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  provinces  which  had  now  been 
60  long  united  to  France,  and  he  summoned  his  forces  back. 
Ferdinand  established  his  authority  over  his  new  kingdom , 
and  laughed  at  his  English  ally. 

France,  which  had  seized  on  Milan,  was  hard  pressed  by 
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the  coalition  of  Spain,  the  Emperor,  England,  and  the  Pope. 
This  latter  potentate  was  Julius  II.,  the  most  fighting  church- 
man that  Europe  had  seen  since  the  crusades.     He  loved  war 
for  its  own  sake,  and  also  for  the  advantages  it  might  hring 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and  Henry,  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Rome,  considered  it  a  sort  of  holy  enterprise  when  carried  on 
at  the  command  of  his  spiritual  chief.     Louis  XII.  was  ex- 
pelled  from   Italy  as  rapidly  as  he  had  entered  it.      His 
enemies  were  gathering  on  the  frontiers  of  his  realm,  and 
James  of  Scotland  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  knight  and  gen- 
tleman to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  French  allies.    Men  and 
vessels  were  got  ready  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  the  ancient 
animosity  between  the  nations  was  revived,  and  probably 
great  things  were  said  about  Wallace  and  Baunockbum,  afl 
occasionally  is  the  case  at  the  present  day.     But  Henry, 
leaving  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  guard  the  Border,  and  obtain- 
ing a  great  subsidy  from  Parliament,  took  an  army  to  Calais. 
The  wise  Ferdinand  had  made  peace  in  the  meantime  with 
the  French  king,  who  consented  to  his  retaining  Navarre ; 
James  of  Scotland  sent  a  cartel  of  defiance  to  mortal  combat 
to  his  English  brother-in-law ;  but  Henry,  deceived  by  the 
Spa'iiard  and  insulted  by  the  Scot,  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  fleshing  his  maiden  sword  in  nobler  fields.     He  laid 
siege  to  Terouenne,  and  lived  in  a  tent  of  silk  and  satin,  till 
the  rains  and  winds  drove  him  to  a  firmer  dwelling.     He 
received  Maximilian,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  not  as  an 
ally — for  that  unhappy  ruler  never  had  any  money,  nor  con- 
sequently any  troops — but  as  a  man-at-arms  at  a  hundred 
crowns  a-day,  and  at  last  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  what 
is  called  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  as  a  sudden  panic  seized  the 
French  cavalry,  who  turned  tail  at  the  sight  of  the  English 
archers,  leaving  a  great  number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
king.    Among  these  were  princes  and  leaders  of  high  rank ; 
but  the  most  celebrated  of  them  was  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
the  last  of  the  knights  of  chivalry,  a  man  whom  his  con  tern- 
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poraries  honoured  with  the  description  of  the  man  "  without 
fear  and  without  reproach.*' 

§  5.  From  -this  time  the  conduct  of  the  king  was  guided 
aknost  entirely  hy  the  advice  of  his  favourite,  Thomas 
Wolsej,  the  son  of  a  hutcher  at  Ipswich,  who  had  won  his 
affection  hy  the  same  arts  with  which  k  Becket  had  captivated 
Henry  II.  No  one  could  sing,  or  hunt,  or  drink,  or  make 
witty  speeches  like  this  versatile  companion  of  the  sovereign's 
pleasures  and  councils.  It  was  Henry's  intention  to  advance 
into  the  interior  of  France ;  but  it  was  the  interest  of  Maxi- 
milian to  aggrandize  his  grandson,  Charles  of  Spain,  the  son 
of  Philip  and  Joanna,  by  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands. 
His  penniless  majesty  therefore  promised  Wolsey  the  bishopric 
of  Tournay,  if  his  master  would  take  it  from  the  French.  A 
word  from  Wolsey  diverted  Henry  from  the  invasion.  Tournay 
fell  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  France  was  saved.  But  Wolsey 
had  gained  the  mitre,  and  the  English  expedition  came  home. 

§  6.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  the  9th  of  September  this 
year,  had  gained  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Flodden — a  blow 
from  which  Scotland  never  recovered,  for  it  swept  away  almost 
all  her  nobility,  and,  fighting  gallantly  at  the  head  of  them, 
her  young  and  heroic  king.  From  this  time  the  policy  of 
England  was  one  of  secret  intermeddling  in  the  quarrels  of 
Scottish  parties,  and  not  of  open  war  with  the  nation.  It 
was  found  more  successful  thau  the  former  style  of  enmity ; 
for  the  probity  of  the  northern  barons  yielded  to  the  seductions 
of  gold  and  promises,  while  their  courage  had  stood  unflinch- 
ing before  the  open  assaults  of  their  armed  invaders ;  and 
henceforth  the  claims  of  the  early  Plantagenets  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  kingdom  were  substantiated  without  being 
openly  advanced ;  for  every  action  of  the  contending  factions 
beyond  the  Tweed  was  regulated  less  with  reference  to  Holy- 
rood  than  to  Windsor. 

§  7.  The  Scottish  king  was  now  a  child  of  two  years  old ;  and 
the  French  king,  though  still  but  fifty-four,  was  as  incapable 
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of  carrying  on  hostilities  from  the  weakness  of  premature  old 
age.  Henry  made  the  most  of  the  infancy  and  senility  of 
his  enemies,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  hoth.  •  He  ohtained 
the  regency  of  Scotland  for  his  sister  Margaret,  the  widow 
of  James  IV.,  and  the  crown  of  France  for  his  sister  Mary, 
hy  marrying  her  to  Louis  XII.  He  followed  so  far  his 
father's  example  in  this  latter  case,  that  he  exacted  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  enraptured  bridegroom ;  and  as  the 
favourite  was  made  cardinal  by  the  pope,  and  Chancellor  of 
England  by  himself  in  the  following  year,  the  king  closed  his 
first  campaign  with  honour,  and  had  attained  the  summit  of 
his  desires  in  war,  and  policy,  and  friendship. 

Every  year  now  added  to  the  authority  of  the  crown.  A 
kind  of  sacred  feeling  attached  itself  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  no  longer  from  the  superstitious  awe  produced  by 
the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation,  but  from  the  coarser  and 
more  interesting  conviction  tiiat  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
was  the  arbiter  of  life  aud  death,  of  poverty  or  fortune.  The 
proud  spirit  of  the  old  nobility  was  quenched  in  the  blood  of 
battle-fields  and  scaffolds ;  the  pride  of  the  middle  class  had 
not  yet  received,  its  development.  Wealth,  indeed,  was 
growing  among  the  citizens  and  farmers ;  but  it  merely  facili* 
tated  the  raising  of  taxes  for  the  gratification  of  an  imperious 
master,  without  building  up  any  barrier  against  the  excesses 
of  power;  and  as  the  Church  supported  all  the  despotic 
designs  of  the  monarch — ready  with  its  excellent  organization 
to  crush  any  opposition,  and  entirely  governed  by  Wolsey  and 
other  creatures  of  the  royal  favour — there  is  no  wonder  the 
vain  heart  of  Henry  became  inflated  with  the  madness  of 
self-confidence,  and  he  considered  himself  superior  to  all  the 
potentates  of  the  time. 

§  8.  His  vanity  had  its  natural  result :  he  was  over* 
reached  and  laughed  at  by  them  all.  But  the  contemporaries 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend  were  no  ordinary  rulers.  After 
the  empty-pocketed  Maximilian  had  failed  in  getting  some 
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money  from  the  king,  by  the  promise  of  resigning  the  empire 
in  his  favour,  he  was  succeeded  in  Germany  by  Charles  V., 
formerly  known  as  Charles  of  Spain,  whose  dominions  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  stretched  themselves 
over  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  West,  where  the  discovery 
of  Columbus  had  attached  half  America  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Francis  I.  succeeded  to  the  popular  Louis  XII.  in  Finance, 
and  found  the  kingdom  more  united  than  it  had  ever  be^n  before. 
The  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  by  the  gayest  of  voluptua- 
ries and  most  intellectual  of  princes,  in  the  person  of  Leo  X. ; 
and  among  those  masters  of  policy,  of  knightly  courtesy,  and 
polished  literature,  our  strong,  bluff,  vain,  and  self-willed 
Tudor  appeared  to  disadvantage.  He  tried,  however,  to 
transcend  them  all  in  their  particular  walks;  to  be  more 
skilful  in  negotiation  than  Charles,  more  graceful  in  tilt  and 
dancing-hall  than  Francis,  and  more  learned,  more  cultivated, 
and  even  more  popish  than  Leo. 

§  9.  We  come  now  to  a  period  when  the  art  of  painting, 
which  had  reached  its  maturity  at  this  time,  has  preserved  for 
us  the  features  and  appearance  of  the  principal  personages  of 
the  scene.  In  this  gallery  of  portraits,  our  English  Hal  was 
not  inferior  to  any  of  his  rivals.  His  face  was  still  radiant 
with  youthful  health  and  the  rough  joyousness  of  expression, 
which  gave  place  afterwards  to  the  bloated  sensualism  by 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered.  Titian  has  given  us 
the  ideal  of  a  courtly  gentleman  and  gracious  king  in  the 
manly  beauty  of  Francis  I. ;  Leo  X.  has  the  reflective  ex- 
pression of  the  noble  scholar  and  the  stately  demeanour  of  the 
Ii'lorentine  prince;  while  Charles,  the  deepest  of  schemers, 
coldest  of  politicians,  and  basest  of  bigots,  bore  in  his  sicklied 
face,  distorted  mouth,  and  projecting  under-lip,  the  impress  of 
his  selfish  and  resolute  disposition,  while  only  by  the  light  of 
his  deep  and  thoughtful  eye  could  any  idea  be  gained  of  the 
clear  intellect  by  which  his  evil  qualities  were  brought  into 
successful  action. 
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§  10.  Henry  determined  to  have  an  interview  with  Francis, 
and  show  his  accomplishments  as  knight  and  gentleman.  He 
was  also  ready  to  make  a  display  to  Charles  of  his  accom- 
plishments as  king  and  statesman,  and  he  would  no  douht 
have  heen  delighted  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
to  Leo  his  accomplishments  as  scholar  and  theologian.  While 
he  was  husy  choosing  the  colours  of  his  clothes  and  the  orna- 
ments of-  his  standards  for  his  meeting  with  the  French  king, 
a  sudden  visit  was  paid  him  hy  the  sagacious  Charles — sudden 
and  unexpected  by  Henry,  but  the  result  of  much  negotiation 
with  the  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  now  Lord  Archbishop  of 
York.  This  ambitious  churchman  was  set  up  to  auction  at 
this  time.  Francis  had  bidden  twelve  thousand  dollars  a-year, 
nominally  as  income  of  the  bishopric  of  Tournay ;  but  Charles 
had  raised  his  bidding  to  seven  thousand  ducats,  legally  se- 
cured on  two  bishoprics  in  Spain,  and  the  bargain  was  knocked 
down  to  the  imperial  buyer.  Never  had  been  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  dishonest  adviser  to  make  merchandize  of  his 
influence  with  the  crown ;  but  the  opening  was  grander  still 
for  advancing  the  true  interests  of  England,  if  the  ruler  had 
been  wise  and  patriotic  enough  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  for  the 
other  potentates  were  so  nearly  equal  in  power,  that  it  lay 
with  Henry  to  turn  the  scale  to  whichever  side  he  chose. 
The  system  of  the  balance  of  power  took  its  recognised  place 
at  this  time — a  system  which  has  never  been  departed  from 
since  without  bringing  loss  and  suffering  on  all  the  nations 
who  blindly  suffer  it  to  be  destroyed.  The  visit  of  the 
emperor  lasted  only  three  days ;  but  in  that  time  he  mam^ed 
to  impress  the  king  with  a  high  idea  of  his  understanding 
and  justice,  and,  by  additional  presents  and  promises,  to  secure 
more  unreservedly  than  ever  the  important  services  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  In  a  few  days  after  his  departure  "  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold"  was  radiant  with  silks  and  jewels. 
The  monarchs  of  France  and  England  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  number  and  bravery  of  their  attendants,  the  splendour  of 
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their  state,  the  beauty  of  their  horses,  and  the  extravagance 
of  their  expenses.  If  the  meeting  did  nothing  else,  it  reduced 
many  of  the  ostentatious  gentlemen  \vho  figured  on  the 
occasion  to  hopeless  poverty.  The  kingdoms  themselves  must 
have  suffered  from  the  exhaustion  caused  by  such  useless 
waste.  Pavilions,  the  size  of  palaces,  were  built  and  furnished ; 
perpetual  banquets  were  spread  all  over  the  plain  for  anybody 
who  liked  to  partake ;  and  all  that  was  arranged  in  the  midst 
of  such  show  and  prodigality  was  a  plan  by  which  Wolsey 
endeavoured  to  serve  his  new  benefactor  without  offending 
the  old ;  for  he  bound  his  master  to  contiime  neutral  in  the 
approaching  war  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  se- 
cured from  the  generosity  of  France  a  pension  for  "  his  dread 
lord.  King  Henry"  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  "  if  he  con- 
tinued true  to  his  promise  to  give  his  daughter  Mary  as  wife 
to  the  Dauphin.'' 

A  good  idea  of  the  state  of  moral  and  honourable  feeling 
at  that  time  is  gained  by  the  horror  with  which  the  French 
attendants  were  filled  when  they  discovered  that  Francis, 
without  a  guard  to  his  person,  and  without  exacting  hostages 
for  his  safety,  had  gone  unexpectedly  into  the  English 
monarch's  tent.  He  found  our  lazy  king  in  bed,  and  when 
the  astonished  host  perceived  who  his  guest  was,  and  sprang 
up  to  welcome  him  in  his  nightgown,  the  stately  Yalois 
helped  him  on  with  his  clothes,  and  warmed  his  shirt  at  the 
fire.  It  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  those  chivalric  gentry 
that  Henry  would  be  fool  enough  to  let  their  king  come  back 
again ;  and  accordingly  they  were  lost  in  the  extremity  of 
8urj)rise  when  they  saw  Francis  not  only  riding  back  safe  and 
sound,  but  the  jocund  Henry  riding  with  him,  within  their 
lines,  and  putting  himself  completely  in  their  power.  It 
puts  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  great  meeting  of  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  that  Henry  and  Wolsey,  the  moment  it 
was  over,  rode  across  to  Gravelines,  and  paid  a  private  and 
confidential  visit  to  the  sagacious  Charles,  who,  though  only 
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twenty  years  old,  was  of  too  staid  a  character  to  indulge  in 
the  frivolities  and  outlay  of  a  meeting  between  jousting  kings. 
It  would  have  been  easier  to  pardon  the  brilliant  thoughtless* 
ness  of  his  rivals  than  the  hateful  prudence  of  this  cold-> 
blooded  youth ;  for  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders,  though 
praised  in  proverbs,  is  in  real  life  the  most  revolting  of  sights. 
That  unnaturally  old  head  is  never  generously  wise — it  is  only 
ignobly  cunning. 

§  11.  Hitherto  the  tastes  of  Henry  had  been  for  show  and 
magnificence.  He  had  only  had  one  lap  of  noble  blood,  in 
the  execution  of  De  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whose  principal 
fault  was  relationship  to  the  royal  line.  The  tiger  was  not 
yet  roused  in  his  heart,  and  people  were  contented  with  his 
self-will,  so  long  as  it  did  not  call  in  the  axe  to  its  aid ;  but 
on  his  return  from  the  continent  he  remembered  that  Edward 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  nearer  to  the  Plantageneta 
than  De  la  Pole  had  been,  and  occasion  was  found  for  his 
destruction.  He  had  offended  Wolsey  by  want  of  reverence 
for  his  greatness ;  and  Henry,  by  emulation  of  his  banquets ; 
for  he  was  hospitable  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  men. 
The  hint  was  given.  Buckingham  was  arrested,  and  tried  on 
accusations  of  tampering  with  sorcerers,  and  cherishing  trea- 
sonable designs.  The  nobles  were  mere  mouth-pieces  of  the 
king  and  cardinal,  and  found  the  verdict  they  were  directed 
to  find.  Buckingham  was  executed,  and  the  great-grandson 
of  Owen  Tudor  slept  more  securely  when  the  descendant  of 
Edward  III.  was  no  more. 

§  12.  In  this  same  year  Henry  wrote  an  attack  on  Luther, 
and  was  gratified  by  Leo  X.  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  tht 
Faith.  We  shall  soon  see  the  very  unsteady  ground  on  which 
his  faith  was  founded ;  for  religion  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
prejudice  and  passion  with  this  royal  controversialist  as  hit 
policy  in  mundane  affairs. 

§  13.  In  these  Henry  was  the  most  versatile  and  untrust* 
worthy  of  rulers.     He  quarrelled,  and  was  reconciled ;  waa 
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flattered  into  friendships,  and  offended  into  enmities  with  the 
frivolity  of  a  child.  While  Francis  and  Charles  were  fighting 
for  the  destinies  of  their  kingdoms,  conquering  Italy  as  it 
has  always  heen  conquered,  and  ejected  from  it  again,  as 
foreign  masters  always  have  been  ejected,  Henry  was  the  tool 
of  Wolsey;  and  Wolsey  the  plaything  of  the  contending 
kings.  Charles  promised  him  the  papacy  if  Leo  should  die ; 
and  when  Leo  died,  and  the  tiara  was  given  to  Adrian, 
Wolsey  turned  his  eyes  to  France.  But  the  emperor  promised 
again,  visited  the  king  and  cardinal  once  more,  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  bound  himself  with  great  solem- 
nity to  marry  the  Princess  Mary.  There  is  nothing  so  strange 
to  us,  when  we  learn  the  end  of  these  machinations,  as  to  see 
the  failure  that  fell  upon  them  all.  Not  one  of  all  the  deep- 
laid  schemes  of  these  designing  men  turned  out  as  they  pro- 
posed. Henry  did  not  silence  Luther,  Wolsey  was  not  made 
Pope,  Mary  did  not  marry  the  emperor,  but  was  reserved  for 
his  son,  the  moody  Philip  of  Spain. 

§  14.  Now  arose  in  Europe  a  storm  which  sank  all  earthly 
combinations,  turning  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  to  foolishness, 
and  making  vice  and  wickedness  subservient  to  higher  ends. 
/  Wolsey  was  doomed  to  fall.  His  first  downward  step  was  a 
failure  in  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  for  a  war  with 
France.  Parliament,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  was 
summoned  to  vote  the  taxes,  or  rather  to  register  the  king's 
command  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  raised.  But  Parlia- 
ment had  seen,  ill  pleased,  the  extravagance  of  the  court. 
All  the  savings  of  Henry  YII.  had  long  disappeared;  the 
crown  was  in  debt,  and  yet  the  cardinal  demanded  a  pro- 
digious subsidy  to  gratify  his  malice  against  the  French  king. 
In  gre%t  state,  with  banners  and  crosses  bonie  before  him, 
and  hundreds  of  attendants  filling  all  the  lobbies,  the  haughty 
churchman  stalked  into  the  hall,  and  commanded  the  House 
to  vote  the  supplies.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  in  reply. 
Neither  knight  nor  burgess  would  weaken  the  privilege  of 
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Parliiainent' by  debating  m  presence  of  a  stranger.  The 
cardinal  grew  furious  with  rage,  and  addressed  one  of  the 
members  by  name.  The  member  rose  and  made  a  profound 
bow,  but  did  not  open  liis  mouth.  As  a  last  resource,  the 
cardinal  turned  to  the  Speaker,  and  commanded  him  to  answef 
his  demand.  But  the  Speaker  was  Sir  Thomas  More — wittj 
and  wise  beyond  all  tfie  men  of  his  time — and  he,  with  an 
affectation  of  awe,  which  he  did  not  feel,  said  the  silence  of 
the  assembly  proceeded  from  the  respect  inspired  by  so  great 
a  personage;  and  being  unable  to  obtain  an  answer,  the 
indignant  minister  strutted  out  of  the  apartment  amid  the 
f>ame  profound  stillness  which  had  reigned  in  it  since  he  came 
in.  When  lefb,  however,  io  themselves,  the  statues  relaxed 
a  little,  and. took  the  cardiiiaPa  demand  into  consideration; 
but  -as  that  had  been  of  an  income-tax  of  twenty  per  cent.,  the 
burden  was  still  very  heavy,  though  they  reduced  it  to  ten. 

From  the  Parliament  Wolsey  proceeded  to  the  Convocation ; 
but  he  found  the  clergy,  though  more  talkative,  quite 
as  illiberal  as  the  laymen.  They  granted  only  the  same 
proportion,  and  even  this  smaller  payment  created  riots  all 
over  the  country.  In  London  the  cardinal  had  already  lost 
his  popularity  by  exacting  a  forced  loan  from  the  citizens.  It 
is  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  wildest  imagination  of  the 
grasping  prelate  only  raised  the  realized  and  commercial  wealth 
of  the  whole  of  London  to  the  value  of  two  millions  sterling. 
But  with  Parliament,  and  Church,  and  London  against  him, 
— with  the  money  so  painfully  obtained  wasted  in  abortive 
attempts  to  weaken  France,  and  then,  when  the  defeat  of 
Pavia  made  Francis  a  prisoner,  in  equally  abortive  schemes 
against  the  emperor, — the  cardinal  had  to  prepare  for  a  new 
enemy  in  a  quarter  where  danger  was  least  expected. 

§  15.  This  eventful  year  saw  the  treachery  of  Bourbon,  the 
general  of  Francis,  who  celebrated  his  desertion  to  the  service 
of  Charles  by  the  sack  of  the  city  of  Home  and  imprisonment 
of  the  Pope.    Bourbon  himself  was  killed  in  the  tirst  assault^ 
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but  the  mercenaries  he  commanded — many  of  them  Lutherans 
and  Germans— executed  what  they  felt  was  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  on  the  city  of  abominations. 

§  16.  An  event,  however,  of  more  importance  to  the  papacy 
and  to  the  interest  of  England  was  occurring  at  Windsor,  and 
this  was  the  passion  which  was  inflaming  the  heart  of  Henry 
for  one* of  the  maids  of  honour  in  waiting  on  his  wife.  Anna 
Boleyn  was  the  daughter  of  a  simple  knight,  but  connected 
with  the  highest  blood  in  the  laud  through  her  mother,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Sent  as  an  attendant 
on  Mary,  the  king's  sister,  when  she  went  over  to  France  in 
1515  to  marry  Louis  XIL,  she  had  remained  from  her  eighth 
till  her  fourteenth  year  in  the  court  of  Paris — the  highest 
school  for  manners  and  most  dangerous  school  for  morals  at 
that  time  to  be  found.  In  six  years  after  her  return  we  find 
her  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Catherine,  bringing  the  joyous- 
ness  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  the  graceful  ease  of  her 
foreign  education  into  the  dullest  of  earthly  dwellings,  where 
the  sad  alternation  from  morn  till  evening  was  the  listless 
idleness  of  a  ceremonious  court,  and  the  routine  observances 
of  the  Church.  Catherine  herself  was  forty 'five  years  old, 
ftnd  by  the  Castilian  stiffness  and  dignity  of  her  demeanour 
presented  an  unfavourable  contrast  in  the  eyes  of  the  king 
with  the  merry,  playful,  and  perfectly  beautiful  girl  who  was 
always  at  her  side.  Rumours  were  rife,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  them  well-founded,  of  a  previous  passion  he 
had  entertained  for  her  elder  sister.  Anna,  however,  was 
more  firm,  or  more  politic,  in  resisting  his  advances,  and  the 
idea  of  a  divorce  implanted  itself  in  his  mind. 

But  how  could  he  hope  to  induce  the  pope  to  withdraw 
the  dispensation  of  his  predecessor,  under  which  he  had 
married  his  brother's  widow  eighteen  years  before?  The 
pope  was  at  that  moment  the  prisoner  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  emperor  was  nephew  of  the  queen.  The  cardinal  was 
ordered  to  exert  himself  in  the  cause ;  he  was  ordered  also  to 
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separate  tlie  young  Lord  Percy  from  Anna ;  for  he  appeared 
alarmingly  fond  of  her  Bociety,  and  people  said,  indeed,  had 
offered  her  his  hand.  The  cardinal,  accordingly,  who  under- 
took the  management  of  great  things  and  small,  commenced 
negotiations  for  *'  the  great  and  secret  affair,''  and  sent  young 
Lord  Percy  away  from  Catherine's  court.  The  minute  de- 
tails of  these  painful  transactions  have  lost  their  interest 
now.  The  fame  and  happiness  of  a  pure*minded  princess, 
the  daughter  of  kings  and  mother  of  the  heiress-expectant  of 
the  English  throne,  were  made  the  subject  of  the  basest  and 
most  pitiful  transactions.  Clement,  the  pope,  under  pressure 
of  a  French  army  which  was  coming  to  his  rescue,  signed  a 
permission  to  the  king  to  proceed  in  the  matter  as  he  and  the 
cardinal  should  agree ;  but  from  fear  of  the  emperor,  whose 
troops  were  still  in  possession  of  Rome,  he  begged  that  the 
document  might  be  kept  secret.  Protestantism  also,  un- 
luckily for  Catherine,  had  gained  power  over  many  minds, 
and  its  first  influence  was  to  diminish  the  efficacy  of  the 
papal  dispensation  under  which  her  marriage  had  been  lega* 
lized.  Anna  Boleyn,  it  was  fancied,  had  imbibed,  at  the  court 
of  France,  some  of  the  Huguenot  notions  which  afterwards 
divided  that  kingdom  into  hostile  camps.  She  was  witty 
and  humorous  enough  probably  to  enjoy  the  pleasantries 
against  pope  and  priest  which  formed  the  conversation  of 
Francis'  sister,  the  clever  and  unscrupulous  Queen  of  Navarre ; 
and  therefore,  as  a  means  of  favouring  the  new  doctrines  and 
throwing  discredit  on  the  authority  of  Bome,  she  was  tacitly 
accepted  by  many  as  the  representative  of  the  Protestant 
cause. 

§  17.  When  religious  passion  was  introduced  into  the 
question  there  was  no  compromise  possible ;  both  parties  be- 
came blinded  to  the  merits  of  the  discussion,  and  saw  nothing 
but  instruments  of  political  and  thcologic  warfare  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  insulted  queen  and  the  ambition  of  the  wilful 
beauty.     It  was  a  respectable  thing  for  Henry  to  have  bis 
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anxiety  to  marry  Anna  consecrated  by  the  appearance  of  a 
doubt  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  popes  to  bind  and  loose.  He 
could  talk  about  his  conscientious  scruples  with  far  more  de- 
corum than  of  his  matrimonial  desires ;  but  throughout  the 
tedious  years  of  his  appeal  to  Borne  the  decision  did  not 
depend  on  the  justice  of  the  case,  but  on  the  relative  position 
of  the  pope  and  emperor.  At  the  moment,  for  instance,  that 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  who  had  been  appointed  legates  to 
decide  the  cause,  were  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  for  the 
divorce,  a  great  disaster  happened  to  the  French  in  Italy, 
and  Clement  made  terms  with  Charles.  Campeggio  affected 
scruples,  on  the  ground  that  Catherine  had  refused  to  plead, 
and  adjourned  the  court  without  a  sentence. 
^§  18.  The  amount  of  swearing  and  imprecations  poured  on 
Wolsey's  head  warned  him  that  the  king's  favour  was  irre- 
coverably lost.  Some  of  the  nobles  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  express  their  dislike  of  all  cardinals  whatever ;  and 
Anna  Boleyn,  suspecting  him  of  playing  her  false  in  this 
transaction,  became  his  bitterest  enemy.  Already  she  had 
more  influence  than  any  queen  had  had,  and  the  highest  of 
the  nobility  accordingly  stood,  cap  in  hand,  to  receive  the 
commands  of  their  future  mistress.  Once  down,  it  became  a 
fashion  to  trample  on  the  prince  of  the  Church.  Crowds 
hooted  him  as  he  rowed  in  his  barge  to  Putney,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  London.  Two  of  his  attendants  would  not 
desert  him  in  this  extremity — one  of  these  was  his  secretary, 
the  other  his  fool.  We  shall  make  acquaintance  with  the 
secretary,  whose  name  was  Cromwell,  and  who  rose  to  great 
distinction,  veiy  soon.  Of  the  poor  performer  in  motley  we 
only  know  that  he  was  so  attached  to  his  master,  that  when, 
in  a  fit  of  strange  gratitude,  the  cardinal  presented  him  to 
Henry,  in  return  for  a  ring  which  his  majesty  had  sent  him 
as  a  token  of  some  remaining  affection,  the  wearer  of  the  cap 
and  bells  showed  more  heart  than  his  lord,  for  he  struggled 
against  the  yeoman  who  seized  him  to  carry  him  to  court, 
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and  preferred  the  disgrace  of  his  good  gossip  the  cardinal  to 
the  favour  of  the  king.  A  strange  companion  for  a  g^^eai 
minister  in  his  fall,  and  a  strange  present  to  make  to  his 
persecutor! 

A  year  spent  unostentatiously  in  his  diocese  of  York 
brought  this  sad  history  to  a  close.  Persecuted  by  suits  at 
law,  tried  on  the  most  frivolous  pretends,  and  finally  arrested 
for  high  treason,  the  last  great  ecclesiastic  who  held  sway  in 
England — the  successor  of  the  Dunstans  and  k  Beckets  of 
former  times — clinging  to  the  last  to  the  hopes  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  "  his  most  gracious  and  merciful  sovereign  lord,*' 
terminated  his  career  with  contrition,  if  not  with  resignation, 
at  the  Abbey  of  Leicester  with  the  noble  expression  on  his  lips — 

If  I  had  served  my  God  tnth  half  the  zeal 
IVe  herved  the  king,  he  would  not  iu  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  my  enemies  | 

§  19.  The  affair  of  the  divorce  now  moved  with  greater  speed. 
The  Reverend  Thomas  Cranmery  who  was  a  humble  chaplain  in 
the  family  of  a.  private  gentleman,  suggested  to  a  party  who 
were  discussing  the  subject  at  supper,  that  the  matter  should 
be  judged  by  learned  men  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  alone, 
without  reference  to  either  cardinal  or  pope.  This  was  re* 
ported  by.  one  of  the  guests  to  the  king.  He  accepted  the 
proposition  at  once ;  but  the  proposition  was  Protestantism  in 
its  widest  sense.  Cranmer  published  it  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
was  disseminated  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  king  re- 
joiced to  see  the  effect  of  this  appeal  to  the  national  feeling, 
and  already  it  became  an  established  doctrine  of  the  en- 
lightened churchmen  and  laity  that  the  Bible  alone  was  the 
standard  of  faith  and  practice. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Universities,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Holy  See ;  bribes  and  threatenings  were  profusely  used  iu 
the  case  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a  majority  was  at  last 
obtained  for  "  his  highness'  purpose."  Money  iu  some  in- 
stances was  required  to  produce  tlie  same  effect  iu  the  UuL- 
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{Versities  abroad ;  .but,  whether  from  persuasion  or  yenalitj,  a 
•goodly  show  of  learnied  establishments  pronounced  for  the 
.diyorce.  An  embassy  wais  sent  to  Borne  to  communicate 
(these,  facts ;  but  Charles,  eold  and  frowning,  was  present  at  its 
T^eptipn,  and  overawed  the  pope.  A  .bull  against  any  second 
! marriage  was  confirmed.  The  king  was  ordered  to  return  to 
[b..is  wife,,  and  th^  opinions,  of  laymen  and  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  were  treated  with  contempt. 

§  20.  Cromwell,  Who  had  served  Wolsey  to  the  last,  was 
now  of  great  weight  in  Henry 's^councils.  He  laid  a  bold  i^nd 
determined  course  before  him — to  act  on  the  decision  of  the 
Universities,  to  d^ny  th6  necessity  of  the  papal  sanction 
either  to  his  divorce  or  marriage,  and  finally,  to  assert  his 
.supremacy  ov6r  all  manner  of  persons  within  his  own  domi- 
nions, whether  lay  or  clerical,  In  this  way  abne  could  his 
grace  be  sovereign  of  England. .  While  he  divided  his  rule 
with  another,  he  was  only  half  a  king. 

§  21.  Bluff  King  Henry  saw  at  a  glance  the  advantages  of 
being  his  own  pope.  He  counted  up.  all  the  rich  abbacies 
that  would  be  in  his  gift,  and  the  great  monasteries  whose 
lands  stretched  over  half  a  county,  and  whose  temporalities 
he  might  seize ;  but  he  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  prove 
that  his  Christian  faith  was  as  strong  as  ever.  He  hoped  per- 
haps to  retain  the  confidence  of  his  chancellor,  the  learned 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  after  coquetting,  like  his  friend 
Erasmus  with  the  tenets  of  the  Beformation,  lashing  the 
pretentions  of  the  Church  and  the  disorders  of  the  clergy 
with  a  wit  more  effectual  than  the  coarse.invectives  of  Luther, 
had  become  alarmed  at  the  success  of  his  own  endeavours,  and 
fall^  into  the  old  track  of  persecution  as  the  safest  represser 
of  opinion.  If  this  was.  the  object  with  which  Henry,  who  had 
insulted  and  abji^ired  the  pope,  gave  over  to  the  Smitbfield 
fires  some  conscientious  deniers  of  the  papal  doctrines,  it  suc- 
ceeded only  for  a  short  time. .  Sir  Thomas  More  .saw  the  current 
of  national.thought,  a^d  hoped  tq  avoid  its  violence  by  retire« 
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nient  from  the  place  he  held.  He  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in 
May ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  the  decisions  of  the 
Universities  having  heen  read  to  Parliament,  the  ambition  of 
Anna  Boleyn  was  gratified,  and  she  was  privately  married  to 
the  king.  Cranmer,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  good  and  lawful ;  Clement  pronounced 
it  sinful  and  of  no  effect,  and  war  to  the  knife  was  proclaimed 
between  England  and  Borne. 

One  of  the  first  movements  of  the  reformers  was  to  inter- 
cept the  payment  of  all  customary  dues  or  offerings  to  the 
pope.  This  was  an  immense  saving  to  the  nation ;  for  the 
sums  exported  under  the  names  of  Peter's  pence,  first  fruits, 
oblations,  and  countless  other  exactions,  were  greater  than 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  or  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
Foreigners  were  then  declared  incapable  of  holding  English 
preferments ;  and  finally,  to  show  the  full  extent  of  his  oppo- 
sition, Henry  assumed,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head  on  Earth  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
was  such  a  blow  to  received  opinions  that  it  created  more 
opposition  than  many  of  his  more  violent  acts.  Sir  Thomas 
More  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy ;  Bishop  Fisher 
and  three  Carthusians  were  more  fierce  in  their  denunciations 
of  this  impious  usurpation ;  and  all  four  were  executed  under 
the  sanguinary  enactment  which  made  it  death  to  deny  any 
of  his  majesty's  titles,  or  impugn  the  lawfulness  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Anna  Boleyn.  They  were  therefore  tried  on  an 
indictment  for  treason,  no  mention  being  made  of  their 
theological  opinions.  But  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  king 
had  been  already  excited  by  the  fanaticism  or  imposture  of 
the  Maid  of  Kent.  This  was  a  nun  whose  solitude  and  state 
of  health  had  made  her  the  victim  of  religious  frenzy.  In 
her  cell  at  Canterbury,  Elizabeth  Barton  had  heard  all  the 
reports  of  the  old  church  party  on  the  behaviour  of  the  king. 
Excited  by  her  strong  convictions,  and  perhaps  encouraged 
for  evil  purposes  by  the  priests,  she  commenced  a  crusade 
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of  opposition  to  the  projected  marriage,  and  poured  out  pro- 
phecies and  denunciations  on  the  heads  of  all  concerned. 
Bishop  Fisher  professed  helief  in  her  divine  mission,  so  did 
More ;  for  when  the  strongest  intellect  is  brought  iuto  contact 
with  the  supernatural,  it  is  as  powerless  as  the  weakest.  In- 
stead of  being  attended  to  as  ill,  or  confined  as  insane,  the 
Maid  of  Kent  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  and  of  course  re- 
garded as  a  saint  by  the  adherents  to  her  cause.  By  the 
indiscriminate  slaughters  of  this  year  Henry  contrived  to 
unite  against  him  the  feelings  of  all  classes  of  men  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  blameless  life  of  Bishop  Fisher  had 
endeared  him  to  the  moderate  section  of  the  Church ;  the 
holiness  and  high  pretensions  of  Elizabeth  Barton  had  at- 
tracted the  reverence  of  the  poor  and  ignorant ;  and  there 
was  not  a  scholar,  or  statesman,  or  gentleman  in  Europe  who 
did  not  feel,  with  the  bitterness  of  a  personal  loss,  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

But  punishment  was  at  hand  in  the  avenging  fate  which 
brought  blood  into  the  very  chamber  of  the  king.  It  became 
known  this  year,  when  the  grave  had  closed  little  more  than 
six  months  over  the  unhappy  Catherine,  that  a  new  passion 
was  agitating  Henry's  heart.  Jane  Seymour  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  honour  attendant  on  Anna  Boleyu,  and  Anna  had 
already,  though  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  fallen  into 
the  state  of  neglect  and  dislike  in  which  she  had  found  her 
predecessor.  The  birth  of  a  daughter — afterwards  Queen 
Elizabeth — in  1534,  had  disappointed  the  king  ;  a  son  still- 
born in  1535  augmented  bis  distaste,  and  even  his  anger 
against  the  queen.  Enemies  were  at  hand  to  hint,  to  whisper, 
to  suggest ;  her  own  mother  was  the  busiest  of  spies  and 
falsest  of  witnesses.  A  race  was  run  in  cruelty  and  baseness 
between  the  highest  and  noblest  of  the  court,  and  at  last  the 
crowning  point  was  reached  when  Anna's  playfulness  of 
manner,  which  had  once  been  her  great  attraction,  was  per- 
verted into  evidence  of  guilt.     She  was  accused  and  found 
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gnilty  of  the  wildest  ezceasesof  debaachery,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  degraded  from  the  throne  by  Ciianmer  him- 
self, who  had  the  audacity  to  state  that  impediments  had 
existed,  unknown  till  now,  to  her  union  with  the  kiiTg ;  finally, 
her  small  neck  was  severed  by  the  axe  on  the  19th  of  May,  and 
on  the  following  day  Jane  iSeymour  became  the  wife  of  Henry. 
§  22.  But  an  attempt  was  made,  in  &vour  of  the  old  faith 
and  against  the  unheard-of  tyranny  whiuh .  now  trampled 
equally  on  Church  and  State.  No  violent  opposition  had 
been  raised,  at  the  time,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
and  the  secularization  of  their  lands..  .  To  unite  as  many  as 
•possible  in  defence  of  his  actions,  Henry  had  divided  the 
•ecclesiastical  territories  among  numerous  families  of  influence. 
Some  he  had  enriched  with  a  free  gift  of  grange  and  abbey, 
others  he  had  forced  to  exchange  their  hereditary  lands  for 
equivalent,  holdings  carved  out  of  the  oonventual  estates ;  but 
though  the  upper  ranks  were  bought  ov^r  by  these  confisca- 
tions,- and  the  middle  classes  saW  hu^e  tracts  laid  open  to 
their  ambition,  which  the  dose  tenure  of  the  Church  had 
debarred  them  from,  the  poor  and  ignorant  were  attached  by 
custom  and  belief  to  the  ancient  faith.  They  had  got  doles  of 
bread  at  the  monastery  door,  and  were  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  loitering  monk,  who  was  little  above  them  in  station 
or  intelligence,  and  whom  they  saw  reduced  to  indigence  by 
a  stroke  of  the  king's  pen.  In  the  north  this  feeling  was  still 
peculiarly  strong,  and  Lincolnshire  set  the  eiample  of  a  re- 
bellion, which  was  followed  by  Yorkshire,  and  rapidly  assumed 
alarming  proportions.  The  leaders  formed  themselves  into 
what  was  called  a  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Their  objects  were 
to  reform  the  administration,  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  restore 
the  Church's  lands;  Gentlemen  joined  them  from  all  parts. 
The  Dacres,  Scroops,  and  Percies  seized  on  York  and  Hull. 
If  the  whole  population  had  been  polled,  the  majority  would 
have  been  overwhelming  for  a  return  to  tfie  ancient  ways ; 
.but  negotiations  were  entered  in  to,,  the  rebels,  were  quieted 
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with  promises  of  pardon  and  amendment ;  and  when  Somerset 
and  the  western  counties  broke  out  in  the  following  year,  and 
were  satisfied  by  the  same  arts,  the  vengeance  of  the  law  was 
unchained  against  the  disarmed  malcontents,  and  Henry  had 
the  siatisfaction  of  signing  the  death-warrants  of  all  the  patrond 
of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Among  these  were  Robert  Aske, 
its  great  originator,  and  some  of  the  noblest  names  in  England^ 
besides  a  number  of  abbots  and  priors,  and  other  infenor 
church  dignitaries  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  change.  To 
strike  a  wholesome  terror  into  the  general  mind,  he  directed 
his  lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  a  writing  under  his 
own  hand,  "  to  cause  dreadful  execution  to  be  done  upon  a 
good  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  and  village 
engaged  in  the  insurrection,  by  hanging  them  on  trees,  by 
quartering  them,  and  setting  their  heads  and  quarters  in  every 
towii,  great  and  small :"  and  this  he  was  ordered  to  do  "  with- 
out pity  or  respect."  In  the  same  letter  directions  are  given 
to  visit  certain  monasteries,  and  *'  to  tie  up  all  the  monks  and 
canons  that  may  be  in  any  wise  faulty,  without  further  delay 
or  ceremony.*'  People  in  those  days  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  glorious  delay  of  the  law,  and  Henry  has  been 
held  up  as  a  model  king,  because  he  never  paused  when  his 
mind  was  made  up,  but  struck  at  once.  And  so  ended  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the  last  public  demonstration  made  in 
this  reign  in  favour  of  the  old  religion. 

§  23.  Secure  of  a  male  succession  by  the  birth  of  Edward; 
son  of  the  new  queen,  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  in  giving  him 
birth,  the  king*s  aifection  appeared  to  roll  in  its  natural 
channel  towards  the  daughter  Catherine  had  left  him ;  and 
Mary,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  utmost  strictness  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  aided  the  reviving  kindness  of  her  father  by 
formally  accepting  his  supremacy  as  earthly  head  of  the 
Church  in  England,  and  acknowledging  the  unlawfulness  of 
her  mother's  marriage.  The  most  bigoted  Catholic  had  in-i 
deed  little  to  find  fault  with  in  the  king*a  r^iligion,  except  hi9 
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denial  of  the  pope  ;  in  all  other  respects  he  was  as  fierce  an 
enemy  of  heresy  as  Dominic  himself.  He  filled  his  prisons 
and  fed  his  Smith  field  fires  with  the  deniers  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, of  the  necessity  of  a  celihate  clergy,  and  of  the  indis- 
pensability  of  auricular  confession;  and  having  enriched 
himself  still  farther  with  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries  and 
the  sack  of  a  Becket's  shrine  at  Canterbury,  he  felt  bound  to 
compensate,  by  increased  orthodoxy  of  belief,  for  such  apparent 
loosenesses  of  behaviour.  He  therefore  dismissed  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  from  their 
dioceses,  for  refusing  his  royal  definition  of  the  true  nature  of 
a  sacrament.  There  was  ifo  institution  in  the  State  which 
could  now  put  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  in- 
flated despot.  Parliament,  which  had  been  introduced  in  de- 
fence of  popular  rights,  passed  a  decree  by  which  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  king  was  made  equal  to  a  legislative  act.  The 
nobility,  which  in  the  old  days  of  the  Plantagenets  had  been 
a  bulwark  against  the  illegal  predominance  of  the  crown,  was 
now  at  the  feet  of  a  man  who  had  absorbed  all  the  powers  of 
the  State,  and  could  create  them  or  degrade  them  according 
to  his  caprice.  The  Church,  which  had  been  the  refuge  of 
the  oppressed,  and  wielded  the  thunders  of  excommunication 
in  curbing  the  violence  of  the  great,  had  been  long  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was  now  powerless  both  in 
character  and  thunder.  It  was  too  little  Roman  Catholic  to 
rely  on  its  spiritual  terrors,  and  too  little  Protestant  to  have 
strengthened  itself  in  the  affection  and  judgment  of  the 
middle  class.  So,  without  a  rival  or  a  check,  bloated  with 
animal  propensities,  maddened  with  the  success  of  his  schemes, 
and  glowing  with  a  just  contempt  for  the  slavish  lords  who 
truckled  to  him  in  all  his  desires,  Henry  VIII.  became  the 
terror  of  his  own  people  and  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

§  24.  Cromwell,  now  Earl  of  Essex,  was  his  favourite 
adviser.  It  may  be  permitted  us,  in  estimating  this  man's 
character,  to  make  allowance  for  his  position  and  the  objects 
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be  had  iu  view.  Just  and  wise  in  his  designs,  he  had  to  work 
with  the  most  refractory  of  instruments ;  and  prohahly  to  his 
influence  over  the  king  was  owing  the  comparative  moderation 
of  some  of  his  proceedings,  though  not  the  persuasions  of  an 
angel  could  have  restrained  him  in  them  all.  He  wanted 
another  wife,  and  Europe  was  ransacked  for  its  tremhling 
princesses,  to  prevent  the  cahals  and  partisanships  of  a  union 
with  one  of  his  suhjects.  Cromwell  had  the  misfortune  to 
recommend  the  wrong  woman,  and  to  employ  a  flattering 
portrait-painter.  When  the  likeness  reached  Whitehall,  the 
king  was  enchanted  with  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  the 
ruddy  complexion  and  rounded  form  ;  but  when  the  original, 
Anne,  Princess  of  Cleves,  appeared,  the  king  turned  from 
her  in  disgust,  said  she  was  a  Flanders  mare,  appointed  her  a 
separate  house  and  establishment,  refusing  her  the  title  of 
queen,  and  vowed  vengeance  on  the  courtier  who  had  proved 
80  bad  a  judge  of  female  beauty  and  royal  taste.  An  accusa- 
tion of  treason  was  brought  against  him  by  the  ever-ready 
Puke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  executed  accordingly  on  the  28th 
July,  and  on  the  same  day  the  king  celebrated  his  nuptials 
with  his  flfbh  wife,  the  beautiful  Catherine  Howard. 

But  the  beautiful  Catherine  Howard  was  the  worst  of  all 
his  consorts.  No  defence  was  made,  because  none  was  pos- 
sible, when  her  iniquities  were  revealed.  Her  life  from  earliest 
girlhood  had  been  spent  in  depravity ;  and  again  tlie  machinery 
of  the  law  was  called  in  to  make  way  for  another  choice.  The 
subservient  pailiament  wished  to  involve  all  her  relations  in 
the  punishment  of  her  guilt,  condemning  by  name  her  father, 
her  mother,  and  even  her  grandmother,  as  participators  in 
her  crimes,  by  having  dared  to  conceal  them.  But  Henry 
showed  more  moderation  than  usual,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  execution  of  his  wife  and  of  her  friend,  Lady 
Bochfort,  who  had  been  cognisant  of  her  irregularities. 
Norfolk,  the  premier  peer  of  England,  stood  by  well  pleased,  and 
as  he  had  aided  in  the  destruction  of  his  cousin,  Anna  Boleyn, 
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gave  every  sign  of  satisfaction  at  the  murder  of  bis  niece, 
Catherine  Howard.  This  was  the  gsdlant  Howard  who  bad 
fought  under  his.  father,  Surrey,  at  Flodden,  and  dragged  out 
bis  dishonoured  old  age  aa  a  tool  and  parasite ;  be  had  also 
the  greater  honour  of  being  father  of  that  other  and  loftier 
Earl  of  Surrey  to  whom  the  English  language  is  indebted 
for  its  noblest  form  of  verse,  but  whom  his  own  virtues  and 
bid  father's  flatteries  and  services  could  not  save  from  the 
block  at  the  command  of  a  tyrant  who  regarded  neither  the 
claims  of  patriotism  nor  poetry.  This  father  and  son  form 
the  last  group  at  the  end  of  Henry's  reign,  and  we  shall  meet 
with  them  again  when  that  great  deliverance  comes. 

§  25.  In  the  meantime  the  military  skill  of  Norfolk  was 
again  shown  in  a  campaign  in  Scotland — distinguished  as 
usual  by  the  cruelty  of  the  invaders  and  the  venality  of  the 
Scottish  nobles.  The  desertion  of  all  his  friends,  purchased 
by  English  gold,  left  James  V.  without  an  army  at  Solway 
Moss  in  1544,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  his 
daughter  Mary,  an  infant  of  a  few  weeks  old.  Henry  exerted 
himself  on  this  great  opportunity,  as  might  be  expected.  He 
revived  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  Scotland,  which  he 
was  willing  to  commute  for  a  marriage  between  his  son  and 
the  young  queen.  He  embittered  the  rivalries  of  the  nobles, 
and  supported  Catholic  and  Reformer  in  turn.  He  encouraged 
the  former  by  the  example  of  his  executions  for  heresy,  for 
reading  or  copying  the  Bible,  or  teaching  the  poor  to  read ; 
and  the  latter,  in  a  more  vigorous  and  unmistakeable  manner, 
by  countenancing  and  aiding  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Beaton,  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  the  greatest  support  of  the 
papal  cause.  The  unhappy  and  inhuman  prelate  was  slain 
in  his  old  castle,  which  now  stands  in  such  romantic  ruin  on 
a  crag  washed  by  the  sea,  and  was  suspended,  for  the  de- 
rision of  the  population  which  feared  and  hated  him,  from  a 
window,  out  of  which  it  had  been  his  habit  to  witness  the 
^ery  deaths  of  the  heretics  whom  he  had  condemned^ 
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-  §  26.  A  war  with  Scotland  necessarily  brot^ht  in  its  train 
a  quarrel  with  France ;  and  Henry  entered  into  an  alliance 
'  with  the  Emperor  to  humble  the  power  of  Francis.  Entering 
once  more  into  the  dangers  of  miatrimony  with  a  staid  Aid 
respectable  .widow  of  the  name  of  Catherine  Parr,  he  celebrated 
his  new  engagement  with  a  heroic  expedition  against  Boulogne; 
Casing  his  unwieldy  person  in  steel,  he  summoned  the  garrison 
to  surrender,  and  must  h^ve  been;  a.  strange  vision  of  resu^« 
tated  knighthood  and  romance  when  he  presented  his  eighteen 
stone  of  fat  and  shapelessness,  toiling  on  a  staggering  war- 
borse  at  the  head  of  his  triumphant  army,  as  he  made  his 
entry  into  the  town. 

§  27.  When  a  hastily  patched-up  peace  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Francis  allowed  him  to  return  to  England,  he 
resumed  hjs  old  ways,  and  extracted  farther  grants  from  Par- 
liament of  properties  once  belonging  to  the  Church,  and 
strengthened  the  laws  still  more  against  the  attacks  upon  the 
Crown.  Suspicion,  failing  health,  and  natural  cruelty,  aggra- 
vated by  a  long  course  of  indulgence,  were  rapidly  driving 
him  into  madness.  No  man  was  safe  either  in  attending  the 
court  or  in  staying  away  from  it.  Gardiner,  the  fiercest  of 
the  Romanists,  was  encouraged  to  take  steps  against  Cranmer, 
which  would  have  led  him  to  the  stake.  Cranmer  at  the 
same  time  was  assured  of  his  favour  and  protection,  and 
guaranteed  against  the  charges  of  his  enemies.  It  gave  him 
the  congenial  gratification  of  terrifying  both.  Surrey  had 
been  defeated  in  an  engagement  near  Boulogne,  and  being 
harshly  recalled,  expressed  his  indignation  in  words  which 
did  not  spare  the  king.  A  happy  spy  hunied  with  the 
precious  information  to  the  proper  quarter,  and  Surrey  and 
his  father  were  lodged  in  the  tow<»r.  Some  people  think 
heraldry  a  useless  study,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
the  supporters  of  a  shield  are  on  the  right  side  or  not ;  but  in 
1546  the  case  was  very  different.  The  Norfolks  were  accused 
of  bearing  their  arms  on  the  fii'st  quarter  instead  of  the  second, 
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by  whicb  there  was  a  covert  allusion  to  their  claim  to  the  crown ; 
and  as  the  shield  had  been  registered  in  the  Boyal  College, 
with  the  royal  consent,  and  had  been  seen  in  battle-field  and 
toumay  for  forty  years,  there  was  no  denying  the  crime. 
Sentence  was  of  course  pronounced,  and  on  the  19th  of  January 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  died  a  traitor's  death. 

§  28.  But  the  king  himself  was  breathing  his  last  breath 
with  pain,  and  fancy  can  picture  to  us  the  two  rooms  in 
which  Norfolk  and  his  persecutor  lay.  On  the  29th  of 
January  the  duke  was  to  appear  on  the  scaffold  which  had 
witnessed  his  son's  execution  ten  days  before.  He  was 
watching  in  his  dungeon  in  the  Tower  the  breaking  of  the 
morning  light  that  was  to  lead  him  to  his  doom ;  but  before 
the  dawn  the  king,  after  sending  for  Cranmer,  who  could 
only  bid  him  hope  for  mercy,  without  venturing  to  assure 
him  of  it,  brought  his  terrible  career  to  a  close. 

In  the  fifby-five  years  of  his  life,  or  at  least  in  the  thirty- 
seven  years  of  his  reign,  this  man  had  heaped  more  personal 
crime,  and  caused  more  human  suffering,  than  the  tyrants  of 
Tunis  or  Morocco.  And  yet  it  is  possible  he  was  one  of  the  self- 
deceiving  monsters  who  believe  in  their  own  protestations  of 
good  intentions  and  the  claims  of  lofty  motive  with  which 
they  try  to  deceive  others.  The  ruin  of  English  freedom, 
which  had  been  industriously  begun  by  the  cunning  and  per- 
severance of  his  father,  was  completed  by  his  brutal  determi- 
nation and  insane  love  of  power.  No  pity  nor  remorse,  no 
respect  for  man,  or  tenderness  for  woman,  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  selfish  gratification.  He  never  had  a  valuable  coun- 
sellor whom  he  did  not  destroy  ;  he  never  promised  love  and 
protection  to  a  wife  whom  he  did  not  degrade  or  murder. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  his  history  is,  that  in  many  instances 
the  results  of  his  vices  were  beneficial  to  the  State.  If  he 
rioted  like  a  blood-stained  savage  in  the  execution  of  his  un- 
happy consorts,  he  probably  elevated  the  standard  of  female 
virtue  by  the  tremendous  consequences  that  followed  the 
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want  of  it,  and  established  a  purer  atmosphere  about  his 
court  than  the  poisoned  air  breathed  in  the  midst  of  mis- 
tresses and  favourites  by  his  rival  Francis.  If  he  quarrelled 
with  the  Pope,  in  the.  heat  of  anger  at  a  disappointment  of 
his  passions,  he  brought  to  maturity  the  great  thought  which 
for  years  had  been  germinating  in  the  English  heart ;  and  if 
be  robbed  the  Church  to  enrich  bis  private  hoards,  and  buy 
over  a  corrupt  and  degraded  nobility,  the  lands  he  threw  open 
to  competition  were  the  foundation  of  a  middle  class  such  as 
no  part  of  Europe  ever  possessed — a  gentry,  without  hereditary 
privileges  and  exemptions  to  offend  the  people;  and  a  yeomanry, 
no  longer  the  tenants  of  an  imperious  landlord,  but  holding 
their  acres  by  as  inalienable  a  title  as  the  king  his  crown.  It 
was  very  soon  found  that  religious  liberty  could  not  co-exist 
with  political  subjection,  and  the  same  Keformation  which 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  dissolved  the 
monasteries,  and  spread  the  Gospel  in  every  village,  re- 
awakened the  courage  of  Parliament,  and  made  a  despotic 
throne  impossible. 
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of  incontinence  and  executed, 
when  the  king  marries  Cathe- 
rine Parr. 

War  with  France,  and  capture 
of  Boulogne. 

Several  persons  bnmt  for  deny- 
ing the  real  presence  in  the 
eucharist. 

Death  of  Henry  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EDWABD      THE      BIXTH. 
A.D.  1547  to  A.D.  1553. 

CONTEMPORABT  SOYEREIONS. 

Frakce. — Henry  II. 

SooTLAM  D. — Mary. 

Spain. — Charles  I.,  or  V.  of  Gennftny. 

£mperob  of  Gebmamt. — Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain. 

PoPEfl. — Paul  III. ;  Julius  III. 


§  1.  Accession  of  Edward  VI.  His  yonth  and  amiability. — §  2.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset  made  Protector.  His  disagreements  with  his 
younger  brother,  Lord  Sudely.  Execution  of  the  latter. — §  3.  Tyranny 
and  cruelty  of  the  Protector.  His  trial  and  execution.  Ascendancy 
of  the  DuKe  of  Northumberland. — §  4.  General  state  and  political 
changes  of  the  nation. — §  5.  The  Church  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Crown.  Progress  of  the  Beformation.  Gardner,  Bonner,  and 
Cranmer. — §  6.  Abolition  of  superstitious  observances ;  introduction 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  translation  of  the  Bible. — 
§  7.  Dissatisfaction  and  sufferings  of  the  lower  orders.  Influence  of 
Cranmer. — §  8.  Ignorance  of  the  clergy. — ^§  9.  Illness  of  the  king. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  assumption  of  power.  Death  of 
Edward,  and  Northumberland's  proclamation  in  favour  of  his  daughter* 
in-law,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 

§  1.  Edwabb,  the  son  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  only  one  of  the 
late  king's  wives  who  had  escaped  either  disgrace  or  destruc- 
tion,  succeeded  without  a  hlot  upon  his  title.  His  sisters 
— Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  Eliza- 
beth,  the  daughter  of  Anna  Boleyn — had  both  been  declared 
illegitimate  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  the  natural  sense  of 
justice  had  always  been  revolted  by  the  iniquitous  declaration, 
and  they  were  looked  on  as  princesses  of  England  and  lineal 
heirs  to  the  crown.  Edward  was  under  ten  years  old,  and 
showed  the  folly  of  too  early  a  training  by  a  premature  ap- 
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pearance  of  wisdom  and  informatioD  which  has  brought  dis- 
credit on  his  name.  He  was  forced  into  scholarship,  and 
pampered  into  political  knowingness,  till  people  in  reviewing 
the  actions  of  the  writer  of  such  sensible  essays,  and  the 
sajer  of  such  wise  sayings,  forgot  that  he  was  only  a  boy  after 
all,  and  blame  him  for  the  coldness  of  his  heart  and  the 
cruelty  of  some  of  his  actions,  as  if  he  had  had  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  grown-up  man.  He  was  nothing  during  all  the 
8ix  years  of  his  reign  but  a  tool  of  other  men.  What  little 
of  his  own  nature  was  allowed  to  peep  through  showed  a 
startling  resemblance  to  the  mental  features  of  his  father  in 
his  youth ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  early  termi- 
nation of  his  career  tended  as  much  to  the  belief  in  his 
amiable  disposition  as  to  the  happiness  of  his  people. 

§  2.  The  marriage  of  the  king  to  Jane  Seymour  had 
elevated  her  family  above  their  former  degree.  Her  brothers, 
of  whom  one  was  now  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  Protector  of 
the  king  and  kingdom ;  the  younger,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Lord  Sudely,  was  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  Perhaps 
fortunately  for  the  nation,  the  brothers  did  not  agree.  Being 
both  uncles  of  the  king,  the  only  rivalry  in  rank  lay  between 
themselves ;  but  the  younger  brother  married  Catherine  Parr, 
the  widow  of  Henry ;  and  the  wife  of  the  Protector  was  forced 
to  yield  precedence  to  the  queen  dowager.  When  Catherine 
died,  the  admiral,  more  aspiring  still,  was  reported  to  be 
paying  his  attentions  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  this 
precipitated  the  disagreement  of  the  Seymours  into  a  fatal 
quarrel.  The  admiral  was  accused,  not  perhaps  without  some 
appearance  of  foundation,  of  designing  to  share  the  custody 
of  the  king,  and  even  to  displace  his  brother.  Counsellors 
were  still  as  ready  to  shed  blood  as  in  the  preceding  reign, 
and  Sudely,  a  gallant  soldier,  and  generous  open-handed  gen- 
tleman, suffered  on  the  scaffold  at  Tower  Hill.  He  married^ 
courted,  and  died  all  within  two  years. 

§  8.  Guilty  or  not,  the  part  of  prosecutor  was  felt  to  bo 

qq2 
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the  last  a  brother  ought  to  have  sustained.  Someraet's  per* 
sonal  popularity  suffered  more  by  this  judicial  sentence  than 
his  power  was  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  a  rival ;  and 
a  cry  was  frequently  heard,  "  What  can  you  expect  from  a 
man  who  had  no  .pity  on  his  brother?"  Biots,  originally 
springing  from  local  causes,  but  skilfully  turned  by  the  old 
Church  party  to  the  uses  of  the  Catholic  faith,  broke  out  in 
various  quarters.  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  only  com- 
petitor in  power  and  favour  with  the  Protector,  acquired 
fresh  fame  by  his  success  in  quelling  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion  in  Norfolk.  A  rising  in  Cornwall  had  only  been  put 
down  by  Lord  Bussell  after  a  pitiless  execution  among  the 
peasantry,  and  Somerset,  divided  apparently  between  his 
desire  to  be  lenient  and  the  wisdom  of  being  severe,  hesitated 
between  a  generous  pardon  and  a  policy  of  extermination,  and 
was  lost.  People,  after  a  reign  of  blood,  could  have  under* 
stood  severity,  and  after  the  introduction  of  a  purer  religion 
could  have  appreciated  a  method  of  Christian  kindness.  But 
his  cruelty  offended  the  people,  and  his  gentleness  oflbuded 
the  lords  ;  his  council  caballed  against  him.  He  was  arrested 
as  a  traitor,  and  after  a  hollow  truce  between  him  ami  the 
rising  Warwick,  who  was  now  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he 
was  prosecuted  with  malignant  hatred.  He  was  hurried  to  the 
block  amid  the  lamentations  of  all  the  citizens,  and  the  regret 
of  the  right-thinking  throughout  the  country,  but  with  the 
consent  and  by  the  sign  manual  of  the  king,  who,  though  only 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  therefore  excusable  if  he  had  fol« 
lowed  the  advice  of  others,  unfortunately  writes  such  a  busi- 
ness-like entry  of  the  incident  in  his  diary  that  we  cannot  extend 
the  privilege  of  childhood  to  so  mature  a  mind  :  *'  On  the  22nd 
of  January,  1552,  he  had  his  head  cut  off  upon  Tower  Hill, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning."  On  that  cold, 
grey  morning,  he  must  have  had  sad  thoughts  of  the  scene 
that  had  occurred  at  the  same  place  when  his  brother  was  exe« 
cuted  only  three  years  before. 
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§  4.  These  qaarrels  between  the  personages  at  the  head  of 
affairs  were  merely  the  effervescence  of  the  great  and  all- 
absorbing  question  which  was  agitating  men's  minds  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life.  In  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  chief 
performers  in  the  momentous  drama  which  was  going  on 
'during  all  the  reign  of  Edward,  we  should  make  allowance 
for  the  effect  of  the  previous  two  generations  of  harshness 
and  cruelty  on  the  dispositions  of  a  people.  The  traditions 
of  the  free  though  unruly  spirit  which  roused  sometimes  the 
barons,  and  sometimes  the  citizens,  against  oppression,  had 
-died  out  in  the  long  period  which  elapsed  from  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  All  opposition  to  one  man's  will  was  crushed 
without  remoi*se.  The  noblest  families  had  seen  the  axe  of 
the  executioner  sweep  off  the  poor  remains  which  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  had  left.  The  old  nobility,  so  called  in  contra- 
-disti  notion  to  the  new  creations  of  the  royal  favour,  were  few 
and  impoverished  ;  so  that  the  foremost  men  of  this  eventful 
period  were  the  Seymours,  whom  the  noble  Surrey  sneered  at 
as  upstarts ;  and  Northumberland,  son  of  that  infamous 
-Dudley,  the  extortioner  and  spy  in  the  pay  of  Henry  VII., 
who  bad  been  hanged  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  reign. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  despotic  government  that  rank 
may  be  rapidly  attained  by  the  lowest.  Family  station  is  a 
plant  of  slow  growth,  and  only  cultivated  in  nations  of  settled 
laws  and  hereditary  successions ;  but  a  slave  in  Turkey  may  be 
the  grand  vizier  in  an  hour. 

'  In.  England,  at  the  period  we  have  reached,  the  title  or 
office  was  all  in  all.  The  pride  and  independence  of  an  ancient 
aristocracy  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  venality,  cowardice, 
and  time-serving  of  an  ambitious  underclass  had  been  sedu- 
lously encouraged. 

§  5.  The  Church  in  the  same  way  had  become  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Crown,  and  it  was  only  the  elder  members  of 
the  profession  who  recollected  a  period  of  even  nominal  inde- 
pendence.    From  their  earliest  days  the  middle-aged  priests 
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bad  heard  of  nothing  but  the  omnipotenee  of  the  throne,  and 
the  natural  tendency  of  an  establishment  to  support  and 
exalt  the  ruling  power  had  strengthened  this  feeling  of  obe* 
dience,  till  resistance  to  the  royal  will  appeared  a  sort  of 
rebellion  against  heaven.  The  cheering  feature  in  the  pros* 
pect  is  the  gradual  strengthening  of  individual  character  under 
the  impulse  of  a  great  idea«  Timid  and  even  wavering  at 
first,  the  champions  on  both  sides  of  the  great  religious 
struggle  grew  bolder  as  the  fight  grew  more  severe.  Reformers 
were  weak,  undecided,  and  contradictory  in  their  course, 
temporising  to  win  over  friends,  and  cunning  and  double- 
faced  to  disarm  enemies.  Bomanists  in  the  same  way  were 
complying,  smooth-tongued,  and  hypocritical ;  feigning  sub* 
mission  to  the  dominant  powers,  affecting  a  hatred  of  the 
pope,  and  acquiescence  in  the  new  beliefs ;  but  when  the  strife 
grew  deadly — when  their  hearts,  at  fir^t  dulled  by  the  pre- 
vious  want  of  training  and  lowered  to  the  general  level  of 
submission  and  dependence,  were  warmed  with  the  efforts  they 
made,  no  slavish  truckling  to  authority,  no  cowardly  shrink- 
ings  from  consequences  were  visible  on  either  side.  Gardner, 
who  had  concealed  his  convictions,  and  Bonner,  who  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  new  regulations,  stood  forth  the  undaunted 
children  of  an  inflexible  Church,  and  persecuted^  or  were 
ready  for  persecution ;  and  Cranmer,  who  had  shown  a  weak- 
ness and  vacillation  which  argued  a  want  of  personal  courage, 
and  contradictions  in  his  conduct  which  impugned  bis  sin- 
cerity as  a  liberator  of  conscience^  rose  up  at  last  in  the  dig- 
nity of  a  firm  though  gentle  nature,  and  proved  his  steadfast- 
ness in  the  midst  of  his  martyr  flames. 

§  6.  This  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  reign  of  Edward. 
The  Beformation  spread  its  roots  throughout  the  land.  Super- 
stitious observances  were  abolished,  including  the  reverence 
of  images  and  invocation  of  saints  in  church.  A  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  the  Englisb  language  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  every  parish,  and  a  translated  Bible  to  be  kept  for 
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common  use.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  given 
to  the  laity  in  both  kinds.  Fast  days  were  abrogated  as 
r^arded  their  religious  aspect,  but  enforced  under  a  penalty 
of  ten  shillings  for  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries ;  and  finally,  the 
clergy  were  allowed  to  marry,  though  celibacy  was  still  cele« 
i)rated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  as  a  Christian  grace. 

All  these  alterations,  though  approved  by  the  thinking 
part  of  the  nation  who  had  become  estranged  from  the 
hierarchy  by  its  pride  and  avarice,  were  not  carried  through 
without  danger  and  disturbance.  In  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Church,  as  in  the  middle  class  of  the  people,  it  was  not 
60  much  an  alteration  forced  on  them  from  without,  as  a  re- 
formation from  within.  The  great  body  of  the  officiating 
clergy  conformed,  with  the  appearance  of  hearty  good  will. 
Many  married;  an  example  which  had  been  set  them  by 
Cranmer  himself,  and  even  those  who  had  a  leaning  towards 
the  old  priestly  sway  made  no  open  protest.  The  landowners, 
the  townsmen,  the  merchants,  and  artisans  accepted  the  new 
forms,  and  the  diminution  of  sacerdotal  pretension,  but  pro- 
bably could  come  to  no  very  decided  conclusion  one  way  or 
other  on  the  points  of  doctrine  involved. 

§  7.  But  it  was  difierent  with  the  classes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale.  The  peasantry  saw  their  old  friends  tlie  monks  in 
many  rural  districts  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  then 
hindered  from  b^ging  by  the  most  s^ere  statutes.  If  they 
were  caught  loitering  or  idle  for  three  days  they  were  liable 
to  imprisonment,  and  to  be  stamped  with  the  letter  Y  as 
vagabonds.  So  the  village  populations  had  great  sympathy 
for  the  dispossessed  friars,  and  shared  their  coarse  loaf  with 
them  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Then  they  saw  the  favourites 
of  the  Court,  who  had  been  lately  enriched  with  grants 
of  abbey-lands,  enclose  large  portions  of  them  fiom  the 
common  use,  which,  under  the  easy  administration  of  the 
abbot,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  They  did  not 
know  that  this  apparent  selfishness  was  in  reality  bene- 
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ficial  to  tbe  country  at  large,  nor  that  mendicancy,  even 
under  the  pretence  of  religious  humility,  was  injurious  in 
the  long  run  to  the  recipient  as  well  as  the  giver.  They 
only  saw  a  harsh  measure  dealt  out  to  the  people  who  had 
lived  near  them  all  their  lives,  and  had  been  the  news- 
mongers, and  sport  promoters,  and  show-givers  of  the  neighv 
bourhood.  Many  persons  of  higher  station  who  had  not 
shared  in  the  Church  spoils  encouraged  the  spirit  of  resistance 
to  what  the  dispossessed  brotherhoods  branded  with  the  name 
of  sacrilege,  so  that  there  was  a  great  mass  of  anger  and  dis- 
content, which  only  waited  a  fitting  time  to  explode ;  and  as  if 
conscious  of  this  fact,  Cranmer  put  forth  increased  energy  in 
the  measures  he  introduced. 

Some  secret  sympathy,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
prevented  the  dominant  party  from  treating  the  recusant 
Catholics  with  the  rigour  they  showed  towards  other  sects. 
No  Roman  Catholic  was  put  to  death  on  religious  grounds 
during  the  whole  reigns  of  Henry  and  Edward.  Henry 
indeed  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  all  but  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  to  his  last  hour,  and  Cranmer,  who  was  the  moving 
authority  on  Church  matters  in  Edward's  time,  retained  so 
much  reverence  for  the  faith  of  which  he  had  formerly  been 
himself  a  conscientious  adherent,  that  he  would  not  carry  the 
law  to  extremes  against  his  ancient  brethren;  but  against 
heretics  of  a  lower  grade  his  scruples  were  not  so  strong. 
His  enemies  accused  him  (falsely,  as  is  now  proved),  of  using 
his  eloquence  and  authority  in  persuading  tbe  yoong  king 
to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  an  enthusiast  of  the  name  of 
Joan  Boucher,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ.  They  said 
that  Edward  threw  the  responsibility  of  the  woman's  blood 
upon  his  adviser ;  but  all  that  is  now  believed  is  that  ailer  great 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  recantation,  he  allowed  tbe  law 
to  take  its  course  on  the  unhappy  Joan,  and  showed  that  it 
was  not  the  abstract  love  of  free  discussion  which  deterred 
him  from  sending  his  more  illustrious  antagonists  to  the  pile. 
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The  utmost  he  did  against  his  resisting  suffragans  was  to 
deprive  and  imprison  them.  Bonner  and  Ghirdner,  Heath 
and  Day,  were  all  in  the  Tower,  and  good  men  and  true 
selected  to  fill  their  dioceses.  Ridley,  Hooper,  Latimer, 
Coverdale,  and  Cranmer  himself,  brought  scholarship,  earnest- 
ness, and  self-devotion  to  the  cause  they  espoused,  which 
they  must  have  felt  to  be  pregnant  with  danger,  for  nothing 
lay  between  them  and  the  vengeance  of  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  Princess  Mary,  except  the  life  t)f  a  sickly  boy. 
They  therefore  directed  their  efforts  to  the  conversion  of  the 
princess  herself.  But  she  was  the  daughter  of  Catherine  of 
Arragou,  niebe  of  Charles  V.,  sole  hope  in  England  of  the 
glorious  Catholic  cause,  and  she  welcomed  persecution  as  a 
new  th6ru  in  her  crown,  Cranmer  was  repelled  by  her  firmness, 
and  the  threat,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  war  with  the  German 
Empire.  Already  the  question  had  become  one  of  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  domestic  order.  Every  movement  of  the 
English  reformers  was  carefully  watched  by  kings  and  states- 
men as  an  indication  of  the  probable  action  of  the  country  on 
continental  affairs.  Cranmer' s  proceedings,  therefore,  were 
more  important  at  this  time,  than  the  gradual  innovations  he 
introduced  might  have  been  expected  to  be,  in  Madrid  or 
Paris.  The  nomination  of  bishops  by  the  Crown,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  mass,  the  caution  against  the  abuse  of  images, 
and  the  slight  alterations  in  the  ancient  organization  and 
public  ceremonial  of  the  Church  might  appear  to  refer  almost 
entirely  to  England  itself,  or  at  most  to  her  relations  with 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff ;  but  in  all  European  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  where  Charles  was  using  religious  dissen- 
sions to  curtail  the  liberties  of  the  different  electorates  and 
principalities  of  which  he  was  the  head,  the  smallest  changes 
were  followed  with  an  anxiety  far  deeper  than  the  eccle- 
siastical merits  of  the  dispute  would  have  produced.  Other 
steps  were  taken  by  the  archbishop  to  advance  the  cause  he 
bad  at  heart. 
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§  8.  Learned  men  were  brought  over  to  England  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  the  new  doctrines ;  for  Cranmer  was  painfollj 
aware  of  the  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  clergy,  whose  whole  accomplishment,  under  the  old 
routine  system  of  the  breviary,  had  not  extended  beyond  the 
faculty  of  reading  the  words  of  their  prayers.  So  few  indeed 
were  judged  capable  of  preaching,  that  a  book  of  homilies 
was  prepared  for  their  use,  in  which  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  were  clearly  set  forth.  A  few  more 
years  of  the  gradual  extension  of  knowledge,  and  the  benefits 
of  royal  countenance  and  support,  might  have  settled  the 
Keformation  beyond  the  chances  of  a  reaction ;  but  this  was 
not  to  be. 

§  9.  Edward  fell  into  a  decline  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1553,  and  terrible  forebodings  fell  upon  the  rulers  in 
Church  and  State.  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  pro* 
cured  a  gift  of  all  the  great  lands  belonging  to  the  princely  See 
of  Durham,  and,  throwing  for  the  most  desperate  stakes, 
married  his  younger  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  a  cousin 
of  the  royal  house.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  grandchild,  by  her  mother,  of  the  Princess 
Mary  of  England,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  While  the  boy- 
king  was  dying,  Northumberland  prevailed  on  him  to  make 
a  disposition  of  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  daughter-in- 
law,  which  by  force  and  threatening  he  induced  the  Council 
to  ratify,  and  on  the  demise  of  Edward  had  the  boldness  or 
madness  to  proclaim  her  queen.     (July  6, 1553.) 

LANDMABKS  OF  OHBOKOLOOY. 
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1547.  Edward  VI.»  only  son  of  Henry 
Till,  by  Jane  Seymoar,  tuo- 
oeeded  his  father  at  nine  years 
of  age.  Edward  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somei'set,  made  Pro- 
tector. 

—  Popish  images  burnt. 

—  The  Protector  signally  defeats 

the  Soots  at  Piukney  Field. 
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1349.  Reform  of  the  Litnrgy.  The 
brother  of  the  Protector  be- 
headed, and  the  Protector  de- 
posed, who  is  sacceeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

1553.  Tlie  Duke  of  Somerset  exeeoted. 
—  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  trans- 
late the  Psalms. 

1558.  Death  of  Edward  TI. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

QUEEN  MABY. 

A.D.  1553  TO  A.D.  1558. 

COMTEMPORABy  SOTEBEIOITB. 

France. — Henry  II. 

ScoTLAKD. — Mary. 

Spain. — Charles  I. 

Of  Nayarre. — Joan  of  Albret  and  her  husband ;  An« 
thony  of  Bourbon. 

EifPEBOBS  OP  Germ  ANT. — Charles  V.,  Kmg  of  Spain. 

Popes. — Julius  III. ;  Marcellus  II. ;  Paul  IV. 


§  1.  State  of  parties  in  England.  Proclamation  of  Lady  Jano  Grey. 
Want  of  enthusiasm  in  her  favour. — §2.  Accession  of  Mary. — 
§  3.  Northumberland  and  his  abettors  tried  and  executed.  Gardner 
made  Chancellor. — §  4.  Mary  restores  the  Popish  religion,  and  nego- 
tiates a  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain. — §  5.  General  dissatisfaction. 
Wjratt's  rebelhon.  His  capture  and  execution. — §  6.  Mary's  perse- 
cuting spirit. — §  7.  Imprisonment  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.^  Exe- 
cution of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  numerous  others. — §  8.  Acquittal  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  jury. — 
§  9.  The  Queen's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  Personal  appear- 
ance of  the  two  royal  personages. — §  10.  Cardinal  Polo.  The  itoman 
Catholic  Church  once  more  dominant  in  the  land. — §  11.  The  reign 
of  terror  begins ;  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  execution  of  Rogers, 
Bidley,  and  Latimer.    Besistance  of  the  people. — §  12.  Trial,  recan- 


*hilip  of  Spain.  War  with  France  at  the  instigation 
of  Philip.— §  15.  The  French  defeated  at  St.  Quintin.  Calais  sur: 
rendorea  to  the  French.    Lamentations  of  Mary.     Her  death. 

§  1.  BoLDKESS  or  madness,  it  depended  entirely  on  the  result 
whidi  of  these  descriptions  should  apply  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  action.  If  fear  of  popery,  as  represented 
by  the  Princess  Mary,  and  desire  to  retain  the  new  pro- 
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prietors  in  possession  of  the  Church  lands  and  livings  they 
had  obtained,  had  been  strong  enough  to  gain  a  national 
corroboration  of  the  formal  instrument  under  which  he  pro- 
claimed the  accession  of  Ladj  Jane  Grey,  history  would 
have  looked  on  him  as  a  great  and  sagacious  statesman,  who 
saw  the  fitting  time  for  converting  a  dubious  title  into  a  true 
one.  But  we  have  seen  that  Protestantism  was  not  under- 
stood among  the  body  of  the  people ;  the  new  proprietors  had 
alienated  their  neighbours  by  abridging  their  ancient  pri- 
vileges ;  parishes  lay  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  and 
even  towns  had  so  little  communication,  that  there  must  have 
been  large  tracts  of  country  where  the  late  proceedings  had 
never  been  heard  of;  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  get 
up  any  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  a  Protestant  defender  of  the 
faith,  without  any  hereditary  right  to  the  throne,  amidst 
such  a  mass  of  ignorance,  apathy,  and  discontent.  Honest 
English  sense  of  justice  also,  and  the  regard  for  lofby  birth 
which  has  always  distinguished  our  countrymen,  were  revolted 
by  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  eldest  sister  of  Edward,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  royal  pair,  in  favour  of  the  nominee  of  an 
unnatural  brother  on  his  death-bed,  and  wife  of  the  grandson 
of  Dudley  the  informer. 

When  Northumberland,  therefore,  after  concealing  the  death 
of  Edward  for  two  days,  and  failing  in  his  attempt  to  entrap 
the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  into  his  power, 
ordered  the  pursuivants  and  heralds  to  proclaim  Queen  Jane, 
there  was  an  ominous  want  of  enthusiasm  among  the  people. 
All  the  beauty,  learning,  and  innocence  which  bestow  so 
much  interest  on  the  person  and  fortunes  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
were  then  unknown.  She  was  considered  an  usurper,  and 
shared  in  the  obloquy  of  her  father-in-law.  The  recurrence 
to  the  rule  of  hereditary  succession  was  a  step  on  the  way  to 
liberty,  as  it  ignored  the  power  of  kings  to  leave  these  realms 
by  will;  and  the  falling  away  from  the  gentle  bride  of  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  who  had  never  sighed  for  a  crown,  but 
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protested  against  the  efforts  made  in  ber  favour,  was  universal 
and  complete.  Eidlej  alone,  allowing  his  fear  of  Popery  to 
exceed  his  regard  for  legal  rights,  preached  in  favour  of  Jane. 
But  Cecil,  Cranmer,  and  the  rest  of  the  Council  yielded  to 
circumstances,  and  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  Mary.  Suffolk 
himself,  the  father  of  Lady  Jane,  protested  his  loyalty  and 
submission,  and  Northumberland,  deserted  by  all  his  adherents, 
made  his  entrance  with  the  few  fragments  of  his  forces  which 
continued  true  to  him,  into  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  hur« 
rying  to  the  market-place,  threw  up  his  bonnet  in  the  air,  and 
shouted  "  God  save  Queen  Mary"  as  loud  as  he  was  able. 

§  2.  Within  ten  days  all  the  chief  actors  in  this  extra- 
ordinary episode  in  our  history  were  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
and  Mary,  by  slow  stages,  came  up  from  Norfolk,  where  her 
followers  were  most  devoted  to  her,  and  was  received  on  her 
approach  to  London  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  rode  out  to 
meet  her  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse.  Mary  could  not 
refuse  the  expression  of  her  gratitude  for  Elizabeth's  uniform 
loyalty  and  sisterly  affection,  and  the  royal  cavalcade  pro- 
ceeded through  the  streets,  and  finally  reached  the  Tower. 
There  the  prisoners  who  had  suffered  for  the  faith  were 
joyously  delivered  by  the  queen.  Mary  kissed  Bishop  Gardner 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  as 
she  raised  them  from  their  knees.  There  was  great  joy  in 
all  the  Eoman  Catholic  States,  and  fear  fell  upon  the 
Beformed.  Yet  at  first  the  new  sovereign  conducted  herself 
80  circumspectly,  that  hopes  were  entertained  at  home  of  a 
reign  of  moderation  and  peace.  She  had  masses  said  for  her 
late  brother  in  her  own  chapel ;  but  a  full  Protestant  service 
celebrated  his  public  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
zealous  Protestant  preached  the  funeral  sermon. 

§  3,  Northumberland  and  his  abettors  were  tried  and 
executed ;  the  meanness  and  cowardice  of  the  principal  sufferer 
being  only  exceeded  by  the  want  of  talent  he  had  displayed 
throughout.     The  next  step  was  of  evil  omen  to  the  Pro- 
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testanis.  Gardner,  embittered  by  persecation  and  irritated 
by  personal  wrong,  was  made  Chancellor  and  the  queen*8 
chief  advisei  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

§  4.  With  all  her  enemies  at  her  feet  —  with  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  others  in  confinement — with  the  married  cler- 
gymen forcibly  dispossessed  of  their  livings,  or  separated  from 
their  wives — with  the  forms  of  worship  as  they  existed  in 
Henry  the  £ighth*s  time  restored  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  any  attempt  to  alter  the  religion  so  restored  declared  a 
felony — the  queen  did  not  yet  feel  that  half  her  work  was 
done.  She  made  overtures  to  the  pope  for  a  complete  restora- 
tion to  the  Catholic  fold ;  and  as  a  farther  guarantee  of  her 
sincerity  in  the  popish  cause,  concluded  a  marriage  with 
Philip,  Prince  of  Spain,  who,  with  his  father,  Charles  V.,  was 
the  most  powerful  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  Church  ol 
Rome. 

But  the  English,  though  amazingly  ready  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  native  rulers,  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  a  foreign  master.  The  grandeur  of  Spain  also  at  that 
time  induced  a  fear  that  England  would  sink  into  a  mere 
dependency  of  the  greater  power.  Moderate  Catholics  did 
not  approve  of  what  they  heard  of  their  proposed  sovereign 
in  his  hereditary  States,  and  already  his  name  was  a  word  of 
fear  to  all  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  enlightenment  through- 
out the  world.  Great  advantages  were  held  forth  in  the 
contract  of  marriage,  which  was  read  by  Gardner  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  his  aldermen.  Mary's  children  were 
to  inherit  the  vast  regions  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and 
yet  he  was  to  have  nothing  in  England  but  the  empty  title 
of  king.  Whether  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  saw  through 
these  flimsy  disguises  we  cannot  know,  but  they  did  not  blind 
the  more  clear-sighted  gentlemen  of  England,  who  had  leanied 
not  to  put  their  trust  in  princes. 

§  5.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  who  roused  the  men  of  Kent  by  his  denunciations  of 
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the  hateful  match.  Sir  Peter  Carew  raised  the  population  of 
Devonshire  hy  the  same  cry,  and  the  ill-omened  assistance  of 
the  old  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was 
given  them  in  Warwickshire.  The  attempt  to  connect  the 
proposed  rising  with  the  restoration  of  Suffolk's  daughter  to 
her  shadowy  throne  was  at  once  fatal  to  the  scheme.  Wyatt 
with  rapidity  and  holdness  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  There  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  liberty  was 
very  strong,  and  if  he  had  pushed  on  he  might  have  been 
successful ;  but  he  paused,  and  was  lost.  Mary  assured  the 
City  authorities  that  she  would  only  marry  as  her  council 
approved ;  but  added  with  great  openness  that  she  could  not 
remain  any  longer  unmarried  as  she  had  hitherto  done,  for 
she  was  now  thirty -seven  years  old,  and  thought,  apparently, 
she  had  no  time  to  lose.  Wyatt  retiring  from  the  Surrey 
side,  crossed  over  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  and  presented 
himself  once  more  before  the  city  in  the  western  quarter. 
Forcing  his  way  past  Charing  Cross,  he  galloped  along  the 
Strand,  and  was  only  checked  by  Ludgate  being  closed.  His 
followers  deserted  him ;  the  citizens  would  not  venture  to 
aid  his  entrance,  and  turning  bridle  he  fought  his  way  back 
as  far  as  the  Temple ;  there  he  was  brought  to  a  stand,  and 
delivering  his  sword,  which  had  broken  in  his  hand,  to  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  he  was  taken  in  close  custody  to  the 
Tower.  Carew  and  Suffolk  failed  equally  in  their  attempt, 
and  Mary  was  uncontrolled  mistress  of  her  actions  both  in 
love  and  religion. 

§  6.  From  this  time  forth  the  conduct  of  this  unhappy 
queen  was  regulated  entirely  by  her  conscience.  No  one  can 
deny  her  the  possession  of  the  gi*eat  qualities  of  sincerity  and 
firmness,  or  the  character  of  an  affectionate  wife  and  zealous 
friend;  but  behind  the  scenes  there  were  persons  who 
managed  the  conscience  by  which  all  her  deeds  were  guided ; 
and  the  nation  soon  found  out  that  a  conscientious  oppressor, 
who  thought  cruelty  a  merit,  and  the  destruction  of  liberty 
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the  highest  duty  of  kings,  was  far  more  difficult  to  bear  than 
tyrants  to  whom  the  word  conscience  is  utterly  unknown. 
There  never  was  an  instance  where  private  virtues  so  uni- 
formly turned  out  to  be  public  wrongs.  She  was  so  con- 
scientious a  daughter,  that  she  revenged  the  insults  bestowed 
on  her  mother  with  death  and  ruin ;  so  conscientious  a  wife, 
that  she  made  every  effort  to  subordinate  the  benefit  of 
England  to  the  hostile  interests  of  her  husband ;  and  so  con- 
scientious a  believer  in  the  papal  supremacy  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Komish  faith,  that  she  tried  to  exterminate  with  Rre 
and  faggots  all  who  ventured  to  express  a  different  opinion. 

§  7.  Wyatt's  insurrection  was  no  sooner  quelled  than  the 
first  move  was  made  against  the  Protestant  party  by  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  daughter  of  Anna  Boleyn. 
Elizabeth  was  carried  to  the  Tower,  and  expected  immediate 
execution,  on  the  pretence  of  participation  in  the  late  rebellion, 
but  really  as  the  hope  of  the  Reformed  cause.  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  husband  were  executed  with  circumstances  of 
unnecessary  liarshness ;  for  though  the  death  of  two  young 
people,  both  eminently  handsome,  and  guilty  of  nothing  but 
submission  to  an  ambitious  father,  would  always  have  at- 
tracted sympathy  and  commiseration,  the  additional  pang 
of  seeing  her  husband's  headless  body  carried  past  her  apart- 
ment might  have  been  spared.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  if 
she  had  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  devout  and  holy  priests, 
who  filled  up  that  dreadful  time  with  arguments  to  reconcile 
her  to  the  true  Cliurch  ;  but  she  died  unconvinced  and  un- 
dismayed. Suffolk  and  others  of  her  kin  underwent  the  same 
fate,  and  at  last  the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  one 
of  Wyatt's  chief  supporters,  came  on,  and  discoveries  were 
expected,  during  his  examination,  of  the  complicity  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth. 

§  8.  This  is  a  delightful  glimpse  of  the  trial  by  jury  in 
those  dismal  times.  Throgmorton  was  arraigned, — judges, 
lawyers,  courtiers,  all  were  against  him,  but  the  twelve  men 
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in  the  box  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,"  and  there 
seemed  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  court. 
The  attorney-general,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  insulted ;  the 
jurymen  were  sent  to  prison,  to  the  ruin,  as  they  pathetically 
stated,  of  their  trade  and  prospects.  Eight  of  them,  who  de- 
clined to  entreat  pardon  for  deciding  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  were  tried,  after  six  mouths'  incarceration,  by  the 
judges  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  fined  to  amounts  vaiying 
from  two  thousand  pounds  to  a  thousand  marks  ;  and  Mary 
was  conscientiously  persuaded  that  this  was  the  way  to  regu- 
late the  consciences  of  other  people. 

§  9.  But  she  had  now  to  put  on  her  brightest  smiles,  for 
her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Spain,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  landed  at  Southampton,  and  she 
hurried  impatiently  to  meet  him  at  Winchester,  where  tlie 
union  was  blessed  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
Even  the  pardonable  skill  of  court  portrait-painters,  in  adding 
a  charm  to  the  natural  beauties  of  their  subjects,  was  at  fault 
upon  the  two  chief  personages  in  this  gorgeous  scene.  Philip, 
sallow-faced,  dull-eyed,  narrow-browed,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  weak-bodied,  bile-tormented  invalid,  awk- 
wardly shy  in  manner,  and  ungainly  in  all  his  motions  ;  while 
his  bride  was  a  fitting  pendant  to  such  a  lord,  for  she  looked 
sour  and  discontented,  with  the  sensual  Henry-the-Eighth's 
mouth,  and  the  stem  Catherine-of-Arragon  eyes.  Even 
after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years  we  seem  to  read  the 
history  of  the  two  lives  in  those  two  portraits ;  the  counte- 
nance of  each  revealing  at  a  glance  the  narrow  intellect  and 
perverted  heart  which  made  Philip  the  persecutor  of  all  that 
was  great  and  noble  in  any  of  his  States,  and  Mary  the 
darkest  and  most  disliked  of  all  our  English  rulers. 

§  10.  The  zeal  of  Mary  outran  the  wishes  of  her  husband. 
Philip  had  not  yet  tasted  the  luxury  of  shedding  blood  in  his 
own  name,  and  counselled  moderation  in  her  proceedings 
against  the   Protestants.     Her  sister  Elizabeth  was  given 
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into  more  honourable  custody  at  his  intercession,  and  some 
other  prisoners  were  released ;  but  having  gratified  him  so 
far,  her  conscience  would  allow  her  to  go  no  farther.  Availing 
herself  of  the  hopeless  prostration  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  intimidation  she  exercised  over  the  Lower 
House,  she  sent  for  Cardinal  Pole.  He  came  with  full 
authority  from  the  pope,  and  after  a  declaration  by  Parlia- 
ment of  its  repentance,  and  its  hearty  affection  to  the  Hoi  j 
See,  absolved  the  kingdom  from  all  spiritual  censures,  and 
the  Catholic  Church  was  once  more  dominant  in  the  land. 

§  11.  The  reign  of  terror  began.  If  there  was  one  man 
more  than  another  who  roused  the  conscientious  hatred  of 
the  queen,  it  was  Cranmer ;  for  had  he  not  pronounced  the 
dissolution  of  her  mother's  marriage,  and  supported  Anna 
Boleyn,  and  opposed  the  Catholic  faith  ?  He  had  indeed 
saved  her  life  during  one  of  the  sanguinary  furies  of  her 
father ;  but  that  was  a  mere  private  consideration,  and  could 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  so  holy  an  enterprise  as  burning  the 
chief  of  the  Beformers.  Gardner  was  in  his  element  at  once ; 
he  also  had  wrongs  to  avenge  and  benefits  to  punish  ;  he  had 
also  injuries  towards  the  queen  and  the  pope  to  atone  for,  for 
he  had  written  powerfully  against  Catherine  and  the  usurped 
authority  of  Kome. 

He  now  set  up  his  judgment-seat  in  London,  and  made 
short  work  with  the  inferior  culprits.  Hooper,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  was  condemned  to  the  flames  along  with  Sogers, 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's;  and  the  way  was  prepaid  for 
higher  game  when  it  was  seen  that  such  dignitaries  had  no 
immunity.  But  a  better  spirit,  though  manifesting  itself  in 
an  irregular  manner,  was  awakened  among  the  population. 
Violence  was  used  against  the  agents  of  the  re-action  who 
Leld  forth  at  Paul's  Cross.  The  lives  of  the  preaching  friars 
were  in  danger,  and  on  one  occasion  a  pistol  was  fired  at  a 
priest  of  Westminster  who  was  celebrating  the  mans.  In 
every  city  the  persecuted  were  surrounded  by  the  prayei» 
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aud  sympathy  of  the  people.  The  primacy  of  Cranmer  had 
sowed  the  seeds  of  Bible  knowledge  far  and  wide  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  towns,  and  the  rural  districts  had  felt 
little  of  the  great  commotion  which  was  shaking  episcopal 
thrones  and  endangering  royal  sceptres.  Where  a  religious 
feeling  existed  at  all,  it  was  of  a  Protestant  character,  and 
the  usual  arms  of  an  oppressed  population  were  resorted  to. 
Caricatures  appeared  in  rude  chalk  upon  the  walls  ;  cats  and 
dogs  were  shaved  with  an  imitation  of  the  priestly  baldness, 
and  suspended  in  canonicals  for  public  derision  ;  ballads  were 
sung  in  every  tay em,  and  even  in  the  streets.  These  were  the 
only  organs  of  public  opinion  in  those  days,  and  Philip  took 
the  alarm ;  he  interfered  with  the  labours  of  Gardner  and 
the  Smithfield  familiars;  and  it  is  painful  to  read  that  a 
Spanish  confessor  of  the  titular  king  was  expressly  ordered  to 
make  a  declaration  in  his  master's  name,  repudiating  the 
cruelties  of  the  English  priests. 

The  lull  caused  by  this  intercession  was  of  short  duration. 
€hirdner,  indeed,  retired  from  the  chief  management  of  the 
persecution,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  his  place 
was  filled  by  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  a  man  who  seemed 
to  rejoice  in  his  office  of  blood  and  suffering,  and  who  com- 
pleted, by  a  brutal  and  overbearing  manner,  the  enjoyment 
he  manifestly  derived  from  the  humiliation  of  the  brave  and 
good  men  whom  he  condemned  to  a  painful  death.  The 
storm  broke  out  again  at  Oxford,  where  Kidley  and  Latimer 
were  condemned  as  obstinate  heretics,  and  burned.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  high  character  of  Bidley,  or  the  blameless 
hilarity  of  old  Hugh  Latimer,  the  man  of  eighty  with  the 
heart  of  eighteen.  No  lapse  of  time,  no  extenuation  of  cir- 
cumstances will  ever  drive  these  proceedings  from  the  English 
mind. 

§  12.  Cranmer  had  been  tried  by  the  same  tribunal,  but,  as 
if  to  clothe  vrith  a  show  of  greater  solemnity  the  judgment 
upon  this  greatest  and  highest  of  the  rebeb  against  autho- 
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rity,  his  cause  was  submitted  to  the  infallible  wisdom  of  the 
papal  chair.  After  a  short  delay  the  sentence  of  deprivation  and 
degradation  was  pronounced,  and  Master  Thomas  Cranmer, 
now  neither  priest  nor  bishop,  was  condemned  to  the  same 
fate  with  his  friends.  But  the  mere  death  of  his  body  would 
not  satisfy  the  refined  malignity  of  his  enemies.  Naturally 
of  a  mild  and  feeble  temperament,  and  now  reduced  to  great 
bodily  weakness  by  the  anxieties  and  trials  he  had  undergone, 
he  was  first  sent  back  to  a  dungeon,  where  the  harshness  of  his 
treatment  and  insufficiency  of  his  food  still  further  diminished 
his  strength,  and  then  they  took  him  to  the  spacious  house 
and  pleasant  grounds  of  the  Dean  of  Christchurch.  There 
he  had  kind  and  friendly  treatment,  he  played  at  bowls,  and 
entered  into  familiar  discussions  with  his  host  and  his  visi* 
tors,  and  over  him  all  the  time  hung  the  dreadful  sentence 
under  which,  at  any  time,  he  might  be  hurried  to  the  pile. 
"  Life  is  very  sweet,"  they  said,  "  and  you  are  only  sixty* 
seven.  You  have  many  years  to  live,  and  the  queen  is  most 
anxious  to  see  you  renounce  your  errors."  The  old  man 
yielded,  and  signed  a  paper  of  recantation ;  and  the  queen,  in 
the  midst  of  her  rejoicings  over  the  recovery  of  the  lost  sheep, 
gave  secret  orders  to  the  provost  of  Eton  to  prepare  his  con- 
demned sermon.  Having  saved  his  soul,  she  was  more  than 
ever  determined  to  have  his  life. 

The  smiling  Dean  of  Christchurch  and  the  sly  ecclesiastics, 
who  thought  they  had  convinced  the  redoubtable  Cranmer, 
and  were  proud  of  their  convert,  brought  him  into  St.  Mary's 
Church  to  hear  the  sermon  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
afberwards  to  make  open  acknowledgment  of  his  errors.  But 
in  Cranmer  the  bitterness  of  death  had  passed  away  along 
with  the  hope  of  life.  He  spoke  in  that  howling  assembly 
with  dauntless  words  and  high,  recanting  his  recantation,  and 
confessing  the  weakness  of  his  flesh,  and  his  foolish  fear  of 
what  man  could  do  unto  him.  He  was  seized  in  the  middle 
of  his  speech,  aud  carried  off  by  raging  priest  and  shrieking 
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undergraduate,  and  fettered  to  the  same  stake  that  had  seen 
the  martyrdom  of  Eidley  and  Latimer  five  months  before. 
"  Hand !"  he  said,  pushing  it  into  the  flames,  "  that  didst 
sign  that  shameful  apostasy,  be  first  to  suffer  for  thy  deed." 
And  as  the  flames  rose,  and  the  smoke  enclosed  him  from  the 
furious  and  learned  mob,  he  was  only  heard  to  say  "  Lord, 
receive  my  spirit !" — and  the  Heformation  was  secure.  If  he 
had  lived  to  be  a  pauper  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his 
foes,  and  a  scoff  and  byeword  to  his  late  adherents,  a  stain 
might  have  abided  on  the  cause,  from  which  it  would  have 
taken  years  to  cleanse  it.  Men's  hearts  were  revolted  by  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  execution,  and  the  unfair  means  used  to 
obtain  his  recantation.  In  the  fires  of  his  death  the  great- 
ness of  his  services  and  the  modest  benevolence  of  his  life 
were  purified  from  the  dross  of  weakness  and  contradiction 
with  which  they  were  accompanied,  and  his  disciples  could 
look  without  a  blush  to  a  teacher  who  had  so  nobly  redeemed 
his  faults. 

Compared  to  others  of  his  rank  and  station,  Cranmer 
appears  a  miracle  of  constancy  and  perseverance.  Lords  and 
ladies  were  almost  everywhere  on  the  side  of  the  queen. 
Elizabeth  herself  was  an  assiduous  embroiderer  of  petticoats 
for  female  saints,  and  a  devout  walker  in  solemn  processions. 
•Cecil,  Sadler,  and  all  the  great  names  we  shall  meet  with  in 
the  next  reign,  were  vacillating  bondsmen  of  the  pope ;  and 
yet,  far  down  in  the  great  and  honest  heart  of  the  English 
people,  the  detestation  of  popery  grew  with  every  fresh  batch 
of  sufferers  sacrificed  to  maintain  its  power.  It  was  seen — 
not  for  the  first  nor  the  last  time  in  our  rough  island  story — 
that  subjection  to  a  foreign  pontiff  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of 
independence ;  and  that  a  separation  from  Rome  is  a  hostage 
to  the  people  that  a  national  church  shall  be  the  servant,  and 
not  the  master,  of  the  State. 

§  13.  Of  this  reign,  and  of  the  place  of  England  in  general 
history,  there  is  little  left  to  tell.     It  is  a  tale  of  religious 
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struggle,  and  leaves  its  indelible  mark  upon  the  cliief  per- 
sonage of  the  story  in  the  title  of  Bloody  Mary.  With  the 
long  list  in  her  hand  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
persons  who  had  died  at  the  stake ;  the  multitudes  who  had 
been  tortured  and  sunk  in  dungeons  for  their  faith ;  and  even 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  had  been  dug  from  their  graves 
and  committed  to  the  flames,  she  was  justified,  perhaps,  in 
expecting  a  miraculous  interference  in  her  behalf;  and  she 
joyfully  proclaimed  that  heaven  had  vouchsafed  her  an  heir. 
The  child,  she  said,  leapt  into  existence  when  she  received  the 
blessing  of  Cardinal  Pole,  when  he  first  appeared  in  England ; 
and  from  that  period  she  had  had  occasional  evidences  that 
the  prince  was  about  to  be  born,  and  debar  Elizabeth  for  ever 
from  the  throne.  While  the  priests  were  full  of  joy  at  this 
divine  interposition,  the  doctors  perceived  it  was  the  dropsy, 
and  Elizabeth  was  looked  on  with  more  respect. 

§  14.  Philip  came  over  in  the  spring  of  1567  te  conquer 
the  public  admiration  by  the  greatness  he  had  attained ;  for 
his  father  had  retired  to  a  cell,  where  the  ambition  of  an 
emperor  degenerated  into  the  puerile  fanaticism  of  a  monk, 
and  left  him  Lord  of  Spain  and  Flanders,  the  beautiful  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  immeasurable  realms  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  The  doting  love  of  the  queen  needed  no  induce- 
ment to  fulfil  all  his  wishes ;  but  Parliament  was  not  so  com- 
plying. In  spite  of  the  majesty  of  the  Most  Catholic  king, 
and  the  entreaties  of  their  own  sovereign,  they  were  loth  to 
draw  the  sword  on  compulsion,  or  go  to  war  with  France  for 
merely  Spanish  interests. 

§  15.  The  national  valour,  however,  showed  itself  at  St. 
Quentin,  where  the  English  auxiliaries,  few  as  they  were,  con- 
tributed to  the  great  victory  which  crowned  the  Spanish 
arms.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  the  best  general  of  France,  was 
called  to  the  head  of  the  army  to  retrieve  the  great  disaster, 
and  Philip  was  either  timid  or  cautious,  and  made  no  use  of  his 
success.  Guise,  however,  was  neither  cautious  nor  timid.    He 
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learned  that  the  garrison  of  Calais  was  almost  entirely  with* 
drawn  during  the  winter,  and  resolved  to  take  it  by  surprise. 
Scarcely  were  the  churches  of  London  silent  after  the  Te 
Deums  for  St.  Quentin,  when  news  came  that  the  French  had 
crossed  the  marshes,  on  which  Calais  relied  for  safety,  in  a 
hard  frost ;  and  that  the  Fleur-de-lis  hung  once  more  from  the 
walls  of  the  last  of  all  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  crown. 
The  English  standard  had  floated  on  them  since  Edward  111. 
had  added  it  to  his  continental  states.  All  had  now  gone, 
and  Mary  was  in  despair.  Other  things  turned  against  her. 
The  Dauphin  of  France  married  the  hapless  and  beautiful 
Mary  of  Scotland,  now  in  her  sixteenth  year,  and  the 
northern  boundaries  of  England  were  exposed.  The  illusions 
of  her  life  disappeared  from  her  one  by  one.  She  knew  that 
her  husband's  coldness  had  grown  into  dislike.  She  disco- 
vered that  her  hopes  of  offspring  were  the  result  of  disease ; 
she  knew  that  her  successor,  whom  she  hated  on  account  of 
her  youth  and  talents  as  much  as  on  account  of  her  birth, 
would  undo  all  the  religious  work  she  had  done.  When  the 
dark  hour  came,  she  dwelt  on  none  of  these  sources  of  dis- 
quiet but  the  falsehood  of  Philip  and  the  failure  of  her  arms. 
"  When  I  die,"  she  said,  with  the  only  touch  of  patriotism  or 
English  feeling  recorded  of  her,  "  you  will  find  Calais  on  my 
heart." 

LANDMARKS  OF   CHBONOLOGT. 
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1558.  Accession  of  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  Catherine  of 
Spain.  Lady  Jane  Orey  pro- 
claimed, but  Qneen  Mary's  title 
is  aclmowledged,  and  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  executed. 

1554.  Tlte  Romish  religion  restored. 

—  Wyatt's  rebellion,  and  nume- 

rous exerutions. 

—  Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  her  hus- 

band and  father,  executed. 

—  Marriage   between    Mary   and 

iniitip  of  Spain. 
1555-56.  The   rellgloua   persecutions 
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instigated  by  Mary.  The  fires 
of  Smithfield,  and  the  burning 
of  Rogers,  Ridley,  Latlrnvr, 
Cranmer,  and  numerous  others. 

1557.  The  queen  granted  a  commis- 

sion, with  the  view  of  establish- 
ing an  inquisition,  which  was 
followed  by  a  sanguinary  per- 
secution against  Protestants. 

—  War  declared  againift  France. 

1558.  Calais  surrendered  to  the  French, 

after  having  been  in  podtfession 
of  the  English  210  years. 

—  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETn. 
VROU  A.D.   1558  TO  A.D.  1603. 

COKTEMPORABT  SOVEREIGNS. 

Fbanoe  — FranciB  II. ;  Charles  IX.;  Henrj  III. ;  Henry  IV.  (the 
Great). 

Scotland. — Mary;  James  YI.,  who  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
England  in  1603. 

Spain.— PhiliD  II. ;  Philip  III. 

Of  Navarre. — Henry  III.,  of  Bourbon,  who,  in  1589, 
became  Ring  of  France,  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

Emperors  of  Germant. — Ferdinand  I.;   Maximilian  II.;  Bu- 
dolph  II. 

Popes.— Paul  IV.;  Pius  IV.;  Pius  V.;  Gregory  XIII.;  Sixtus  V.; 
Urban  VII.;  Gregory  XIV. ;  Innocent  IX. ;  Clement  VIII. 


§1.  Accession  of  Elizabeth.  Her  judicious  choice  of  counsellors,  and 
wise  policy. — §  2.  Insolence  of  the  Pope.  The  English  Church  re- 
storea  to  the  condition  it  was  in  during  the  time  of  Bkiwaitl  VI.  The 
queen's  supremacy  declared. — §  3.  Peace  with  France.  Disturbed 
state  of  Scotland.  —  §  4.  Contentions  respecting  the  possession  of 
Scotland. — §  5.  The  combinations  of  Popery  against  Protestantism. 
— §  6.  The  French  invade  Scotland.  Claims  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  to  the  English  throne. — §  7.  Elizabeth  assists  the  Protestants 
of  Normandy.  Her  growing  popularity.  —  §  8.  Mary  of  Scotland 
leaves  France  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Francis  Her  character 
and  reckless  behaviour.  Murder  of  her  husband  Damley,  and  her 
marriage  with  Both  well  Seeks  an  asylum  at  the  British  Court.  Her 
long  imprisonment. — §  9.  Conspiracies  in  Mary's  favour.  Energetic 
measures  of  the  queen.  The  rebels  defeated,  and  the  leaders  exe- 
cuted.— §  10.  Conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  execution. 
— §  11.  Bitter  hostility  of  the  Catholic  powers  of  France  and  Spain 
against  Protestantism.  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. — §  12.  Eliza- 
beth's active  support  of  the  Protestant  cause  at  home  and  abroad. 
Sir  Francis  Drake. — §  13.  The  commencement  of  our  maritime  and 
colonial  enterprise.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — §  14.  Elizabeth  accepts 
the  protectorate  of  the  Netherlands.  Bomish  plots  for  effectmg 
her  assassination.  —  §  15.  The  Babington    conspiracy   defeated. — 
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§  16.  Spanish  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England. — §  17.  Trial 
and  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  blame  cast  upon  Davi- 
son.— §  18.  The  Spanish  invasion  of  England.  Gallantry  of  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  others.  National  enthusiasm .-—§  19.  The 
Spanish  armada.  Its  utter  defeat. — §  20.  Severe  measures  against 
the  Popish  and  other  conspirators.  Affairs  of  France.  Elizabeth 
assists  Henry  IV.  Capture  of  Brest.  The  English  and  Dutch 
fleets.— §  21.  Earl  of  Essex.— §  22.  Discontent  of  Ireland.  The 
rebel  0*Niel. — §  23.  Charges  against  Essex.  His  mad  rebellion. 
His  condemnation  and  execution. — §  24.  State  of  popular  feeling. 
Advancing  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  various  measures. —  §  25.  Her 
illness  and  death. — §  26.  Reflections  on  her  reign.  Her  patronage 
of  genius  and  talent. — §  27.  Her  vanity  and  feminine  weakness  in 
personal  matters.  The  various  aspirants  for  her  hand,  and  her  love 
of  flattery. 

§  1.  From  a  state  of  uneasy  suspicion  and  very  doubtful 
safety,  Elizabeth  was  placed  at  once  upon  the  throne.  Her 
accession  was  hailed  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  the 
hopes  of  both  parties  were  strung  to  the  highest  pitch. 
During  her  sister's  reign,  she  had  conformed  to  the  Court 
religion,  and  the  Catholics  gave  her  credit  for  sincerity.  But 
she  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  YIII.  and  of  Anna  Boleyn,  and 
the  Protestants  felt  sure  she  would  neither  divide  her  autho- 
rity with  the  pope  nor  desert  the  cause  in  which  her  mother 
had  died.  While  these  conflicting  expectations  were  agitat- 
ing the  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  queen  learned  the  great  art 
of  being  able  to  hold  her  tongue.  She  retained  many  of  the 
popish  members  of  her  Council,  and  took  advice  on  all  matters 
from  Robert  Cecil,  the  companion  of  her  adversity,  and  now 
the  sharer  of  her  altered  fortunes. 

The  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  was  shown  in  availing  herself  of 
the  wisdom  of  others.  A  succession  of  grave  and  sagacious 
statesmen  guided  all  the  public  actions  of  this  reign,  and 
made  the  contrast  more  glaring  between  her  conduct  as  a 
ruler  and  as  a  woman.  Her  enemies  have  dwelt  at  full  length 
upon  the  weaknesses  of  her  character,  her  love  of  admiration, 
her  violence  of  manner,  and  even  the  vigour  and  coarseness  of 
her  oaths.  They  have  told  us  of  her  courtships  and  compli- 
ments with  a  number  of  handsome  favourites,  beginning  from 
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her  early  youth,  and  ending  only  with  her  extreme  old  age. 
But  Elizabeth,  the  queen,  kept  on  the  majestic  tenor  of  her 
way,  sacrificing  her  love  of  admiration,  her  domineering 
manner,  and  imperious  words  to  the  one  great  object  of  her 
life  and  administration — the  peace  and  prosperity  of  England. 

In  spite  of  her  caution  and  slowness,  it  was  very  evident 
that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  at  Court.  A  change  no 
less  marked  had  taken  place  in  the  general  mind.  Apathy  or 
ignorance  on  the  great  subject  of  religious  freedom  had  been 
succeeded  during  the  five  years  of  persecution  by  an  earnest 
longing  for  more  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  a  detestation  of  the 
external  ceremonies  of  a  faith  which  stirred  up  the  Sraithfield 
fires,  and  laid  England  at  the  feet  of  Spain.  Elizabeth  was 
too  keen-sighted  not  to  perceive  the  Protestant  bias  of  the 
g^at  majority  of  the  nation,  and  even  at  her  coronation  by  a 
popish  bishop,  she  had  forbidden  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
She  accepted  a  gift  of  the  translated  Bible,  and  restored  the 
English  liturgy  in  parish  churches ;  but  she  retained  in  her 
private  apartments  crucifixes,  and  other  aids  to  Catholic 
devotion,  and  kept  rigorous  watch  on  the  returned  exiles 
who  hurried  back  to  England,  with  the  theology  of  Geneva, 
embittered  by  the  remembrance  of  their  wrongs. 

§  2.  Only  one  Ilomish  prelate  had  consented  to  officiate  at 
the  coronation.  The  others  recollected  that  her  mother*a 
mamage  had  never  been  ratified  by  Home,  and  treated  her  as 
illegitimate.  She  announced  her  accession  to  the  Pope,  as  to 
the  other  European  powers,  and  the  arrogant  pontiff  ordered 
her  to  resign  the  throne,  and  to  submit  to  his  disposal  of  it 
where  he  thought  right.  Paul  IV.  should  have  chosen  some 
one  else  for  so  insolent  a  demand,  and  not  Elizabeth  Tudor. 
Parliament  enabled  the  queen  to  make  the  proper  answer  to 
this  insult,  and  the  Church  was  unanimously  restored  to  the 
condition  it  was  in  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI.  A  few  com* 
promises  were  made,  so  as  to  include  the  moderate  Catholics. 
Prayers  against  the  Pope  were  omitted ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Beal  Presence  was  left  without  a  rubric  of  contradiction  ;  and 
no  objection  was  made  by  Papist,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinist  to 
the  religious  articles  of  the  English  Church.  The  Catholics 
indeed  entered  a  protest  in  the  books  of  the  Lords  against 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown ;  but  with  that  exception,  and 
the  resignation  of  not  quite  a  hundred  dignitaries  and  incum- 
bents, no  opposition  was  offered.  The  whole  nation  subscribed 
to  the  same  faith,  and  for  a  considerable  time  there  was 
neither  open  Popish  enmity  nor  Protestant  dissent.  In  secret, 
however,  and  in  isolated  cases,  the  old  war  was  carried  on. 
Popish  priests  were  forbidden  to  officiate  in  this  avowedly 
Protestant  land ;  Protestant  sufferers  were  ready  to  spy  out 
the  backslidings  of  the  conforming  clergy,  who  had  superseded 
them  in  their  living^.  Bonner  and  Heath  refused  to  swear 
that  the  queen  was  supreme  over  spiritual  persons  as  weU  as 
laymen  within  the  realm ;  but  the  great  battle  was  fought 
and  won.  The  pope  had  no  more  jurisdiction,  power,  and 
authority,  and  Elizabeth,  at  the  head  of  a  united  people,  was 
able  to  turn  her  eyes  abroad. 

§  8.  Peace  was  immediately  made  with  France,  and  Calais 
was  lost  for  ever.  Philip,  the  bereaved  but  not  inconsolable 
husband  of  Mary,  had  lost  no  time  in  offering  his  hand  to 
Elizabeth.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  taste  for  intricate  matri- 
monial combinations.  After  manning  Mary,  who  had  been 
contracted  to  his  father,  he  now,  on  the  refusal  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  married  a  princess  of  France,  who  had  been  contracted 
to  his  son.  Scotland  followed  the  lead  of  her  great  ally,  and 
made  peace  at  the  same  time;  but  great  events  were  in 
progress  in  that  northern  kingdom,  of  which  Elizabeth  did 
not  for  a  moment  lose  sight.  Undeniably  heir  to  the  English 
throne,  if  Elizabeth  were  illegitimate,  the  beautiful  Mary  of 
Scotland,  who  was  now  also  Queen  of  France,  assumed  the 
royal  arms  of  England,  and  set  the  policy  of  her  rival  at 
defiance,  by  preventing  the  adhesion  of  her  native  realm  to 
the  Protestant  cause.   A  bigoted  Catholic  State  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Tweed  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  repose  of 
£ngland,  either  religious  or  political.  The  forcible  prosely  tism 
of  Romish  priests  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  Scots. 
Violences  on  both  sides  were  committed ;  and  Elizabeth,  con- 
trary to  her  home  policy  of  improving  without  destroying, 
was  forced  to  lend  her  countenance  to  the  furious  zealots  who 
could  not  discriminate  between  the  popish  faith  and  its 
magnificent  cathedrals,  and  thought  they  overthrew  its 
idolatry  and  superstition  when  they  crumbled  into  dust  its 
long  majestic  aisles  and  fretted  vaults. 

§  4.  The  religious  co-operation  of  Scotland  was  a  perpetual 
object  of  contest  between  France,  aided  by  the  Catholic  powers, 
and  the  English  queen.  The  moves,  therefore,  on  Elizabeth's 
side  are  to  be  looked  at  in  their  foreign  bearings,  for  they 
were  generally  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  France  or  Spain. 
When  Mary  and  her  husband,  Francis,  sent  aid  in  men  and 
money  to  the  Komish  queen-regent,  Elizabeth  sent  money  and 
advice  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  as  the  Protestant 
chiefs  were  called.  A  guarantee  of  the  liberties  of  their  country 
against  the  armed  power  of  France  was  formally  given  them 
by  Elizabeth,  and,  as  the  surest  means  of  resisting  the  Most 
Christian  king,  the  adherents  of  popery  were  everywhere  to 
be  put  down. 

§  5.  But  all  through  this  period,  though  the  battle  in  this 
island  seemed  limited  to  the  defence  of  the  nation  against  a 
domestic  religious  party,  there  was  a  grand  and  compre« 
hensive  association  constantly  at  work,  in  which  the  Catholic 
powers  had  banded  themselves  to  repress  the  Protestants  by 
force,  to  introduce  the  hated  Inquisition  of  Spain  into  every 
kingdom  of  Europe,  and  to  torture,  kill,  and  destroy,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  the  abettors  of  the  cursed  heretics  wherever 
they  might  be  found.  From  this  plot  against  human  liberty 
sprang  the  inexpressible  atrocities  of  Philip  in  the  Nether* 
lands,  the  equally  monstrous  massacres  of  France,  and  the 
frantic  exultation  of  popes  and  cardinals  when  each  new  inci« 
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dent  of  blood  or  treachery  was  reported  in  Borne.  Let  us, 
therefore,  consider  some  of  the  actions  of  the  Scotch  and 
English,  which  appear  exaggerated  and  uncalled  for,  with  a 
reference  to  the  enemies  against  whom  they  were  directed. 
They  were  directed,  not  against  individual  Jesuits  or  over- 
hearing bishops ;  they  were  blows  aimed  at  that  dread  con- 
8pii*acy  of  piiests  and  tyrants  which  would  have  made  these 
kingdoms  provinces  of  foreign  empires,  and  abodes  of  ignorance 
and  slaver V. 

§  6.  As  long  as  the  French  confined  their  assistance  to 
the  Scottish  Catholics,  to  the  occasional  gift  of  a  sum  of 
money,  Elizabeth  allowed  her  aid  to  the  Reformers  to  take 
the  same  agreeable  form ;  but  at  length,  when  French  troops 
were  landed  near  Edinburgh,  she  sent  an  army  and  a  fleet, 
and  the  memorable  siege  of  Leith,  in  which  the  gallant 
D'Oysel  and  his  forces  took  part,  raised  the  military  reputa- 
tion of  all  the  nations  engaged.  Numbers,  however,  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Scottish  malcontents,  by  a  triumphant  treaty  of 
peace,  were  freed  from  their  French  oppressors ;  and  Elizabeth 
obtained  an  acknowledgment  from  the  French  ambassadors 
of  her  right  to  the  English  throne.  Mary  Stuart,  pouting 
in  the  Louvre,  refused  to  ratify  their  agreement,  and  con- 
tinued to  use  the  royal  arms,  though  she  discarded  the  title  of 
Queen  of  England.  She  was  satisfied  with  Scotland  and  France. 

§  7.  Assistance  was  given  in  the  following  year  to  the 
Protestants  of  Normandy,  who  had  been  irritated  by  the 
lawless  violence  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  was  effectual  in 
procuring  an  honourable  peace.  Already  England  established 
the  reputation,  which  she  still  considers  the  highest  of  her 
honours,  of  being  the  refuge  of  the  afflicted  of  every  land, 
and  the  beacon  of  hope  to  the  oppressed.  By  a  careful  per- 
sistence in  this  watchful  conduct — always  ready  to  strike,  and 
always  readier  to  hear — the  queen  made  her  throne  the 
securest  and  most  popular  in  Europe  before  she  had  filled  it 
for  ten  years. 
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§  8.  Those  ten  years  had  seen  changes  and  disasters  in 
every  other  royal  house.  Mary  of  Scotland,  leaving  France 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  Francis,  had  failed  to  soothe 
the  strong  passions  which  agitated  her  people.  A  Catholic 
princess,  young  and  inexperienced,  she  would  have  had  no 
chance  of  increasing  her  authority  amid  so  savage  and  ex- 
citable a  race.  But,  beautiful  as  she  was,  and  fascinating  in 
manner,  she  might  have  smoothed  the  asperities  of  Knox 
himself,  if  she  had  not  outraged  the  feelings  of  her  subjects 
with  the  recklessness  and  darker  characteristics  of  her  beha- 
viour. She  had  wedded  a  narrow-minded  coxcomb — her 
kinsman,  Henry  Darnley — for  his  beauty,  and  soon  despised 
him  for  his  cruelty  and  want  of  sense.  She  had  seen  David 
Bizzio,  a  favourite  musician,  murdered  in  her  presence  by 
order  of  her  brutal  husband ;  and  when  that  husband  was 
found  murdered,  and  in  a  short  time  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Bothwell,  the  man  who  was  believed  to  be  the  principal  per- 
former in  the  dark  deed,  evil  tongues  were  busy  with  her 
name.  Religious  animosity,  personal  dislike,  political  hatred 
combined  against  the  culprit,  who  was  the  victim  too.  She 
was  imprisoned,  escaped,  fought  a  great  battle  at  Langside, 
and  Aed  across  the  Border.  The  triumphant  and  sarcastic 
beauty,  the  claimant  of  the  crown  of  England,  the  denier  of 
Elizabeth's  title,  now  faded,  worn,  and  humbled,  entreated  an 
asylum  in  her  rival's  territory.  Elizabeth,  in  the  person  of 
Mary,  had  the  surest  hostage  against  the  machinations  of  the 
Catholic  powers.  Her  prayer  was  graciously  gp*anted,  and 
life,  honour,  and  kind  treatment  were  guaranteed  to  the 
involuntary  guest.  It  needed  but  a  refusal  of  hospitality  to 
throw  her  into  the  hands  of  her  implacable  enemies,  who 
would  have  hurried  her  to  a  violent  death.  As  a  compromise 
between  the  rancour  of  her  Scottish  allies,  who  would  have 
considered  the  release  of  their  enemy  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  her  natural  desire  to  be  kind  to  a  sister  in  misfortune, 
Elizabeth  followed  the  advice  of  her  faithful  Council,  and 
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kept  her  in  sufficiently  close  custody  to  prevent  her  from 
disturbing  her  late  kingdom,  yet  with  sufficient  liberty  and 
indulgence  to  allow  her  all  the  enjoyments  and  luxuries  of  a 
dignified  and  stately  existence. 

§  9.  No  sooner  was  Mary  committed  to  the  friendly 
guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  than  the  troubles 
of  the  government  began.  From  his  noble  castle  of  Tutbury 
to  his  picturesque  residence  at  Chatsworth,  from  Buxton  to 
Wirksworth — ever  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  royalty,  and 
ever  feigning  a  confidence  in  her  entertainer,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  him  off  his  guard — the  journeys  were  used  by  the 
fascinating  queen  to  win  over  new  adherents  to  her  cause.  lu 
vain  Elizabeth  cautioned  Shrewsbury  to  be  more  careful,  to 
diminish  the  number  of  her  attendants,  and  curtail  her 
receptions  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  ;  the  plot  still  went  on. 
She  was  the  loveliest  princess  of  her  time,  had  been  queen  of 
the  first  of  European  nations,  and.  had  a  history  more  inte^ 
resting  and  varied  than  has  since  that  time  been  invented  by 
romance ;  and  the  persons  who  were  admitted  to  her  presence, 
who  heard  her  voice  and  saw  her  smile,  felt  it  impossible  to 
believe  her  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge. 
The  circle  of  her  admirers  increased  with  every  fresh  change 
of  residence,  and  her  correspondence  departed  by  mounted 
couriers  to  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  greatest  nobleman  in  England, 
had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  Mary's 
conduct  when  it  was  arraigned  by  her  half-brother,  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  who  had  assumed  the  regency  on  the  queen's  flight. 
Proofs  of  her  gnilt,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
justify  her  condemnation,  were  withheld  at  the  request  of 
Norfolk.  From  a  judge  he  became  a  suitor.  Letters  passed 
between  them ;  interest  was  made  with  several  of  Elizabeth's 
counsellors,  and  with  Moray  himself,  to  obtain  their  consent 
to  a  marriage ;  and  ba  the  regard  of  the  Popish  powers  for 
the  orthodox  captive  was  unabated,  and  assistance  would 
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have  been  near  at  hand,  if  she  could  have  obtained  her 
freedom,  Elizabeth  considered  herself  fortunate  in  discovering 
these  intrigues  in  time.  She  took  little  notice  of  them,  how- 
ever, at  first ;  she  merely  said  to  Norfolk,  when  he  took  leave 
of  her  for  the  night,  after  having  supped  in  the  royal  apart- 
ment, "  My  lord,  take  heed  what  pillow  you  lay  your 
head  on/' 

But  the  warning  was  of  no  avail.  The  attraction  of  a 
royal  bride,  and  perhaps  a  chance  of  the  English  throne,  were 
too  much  for  the  ambitious  duke.  He  was  arrested  when  his 
machinations  were  further  traced ;  and,  as  if  the  discovery  of 
his  plots  had  been  the  signal  for  a  forcible  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  queen,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern 
counties,  where  the  large  Catholic  landowners  had  been  dis- 
contented for  many  years,  and  Elizabeth  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  war  with  the  bolder  rebels,  and  surrounded  by 
the  secret  stratagems  of  many  on  whom  she  relied.  But  with 
Cecil,  and  Sadler,  and  Bacon  to  advise,  she  was  equal  to  any 
emergency.  Energetic  measures  were  taken  against  the  heads 
of  the  insurrection — the  powerful  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  relentless  execution  pursued  their  followers.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed  in  several  districts,  and  justice  done  on 
the  priests  and  other  emissaiies  of  the  pope,  who  had 
swarmed  into  England  under  every  form  of  disguise.  And 
at  this  very  time,  as  if  to  embitter  the  queen's  feelings  and 
justify  her  severity,  Pius  V.  published  a  bull  against  her, 
anathematizing,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  '*  Elizabeth, 
the  pretended  queen  of  England,  and  the  heretics  who 
obeyed  her."  Before  this  sentence  reached  England  the 
rebels  were  quelled.  Its  object  had  been  to  encourage  the 
Catholic  nobles  to  revolt,  by  an  authoritative  sanction  of  the 
relief  of  their  faith ;  but  it  came  too  late.  The  nation  per- 
ceived with  indignation  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  were  as  overbearing  as  ever,  and  was  still  further 
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enraged  when  it  learned  that  a  paper  containing  a  release  of 
all  subjects  from  their  allegiance  had  been  posted  up  on  the 
Bishop  of  London's  door.  Satisfied,  however,  with  the 
punishment  of  the  insurgents,  Elizabeth  allowed  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  to  leave  the  Tower,  and  relied  on  the  gratitude  of  his 
future  behaviour. 

§  10.  But  Mary  was  not  long  in  renewing  ber  connexion 
with  the  infatuated  man.  Nor  were  his  false  friends  in 
Elizabeth's  council  backward  in  encouraging  his  treasonable 
hopes.  For  reasons  of  their  own,  Leicester,  the  favourite, 
and  Throgmorton,  and  several  others,  professed  to  enter  into 
his  design.  Norfolk,  dallying  for  a  while  with  the  object  of 
his  desire,  suggested  Leicester  himself  as  a  fitter  husband  for 
the  Catholic  queen ;  but  finally  yielding  to  the  snare,  was  con- 
victed of  compassing  Elizabeth's  dethronement  by  the  landing 
a  foreign  army  in  the  pay  of.  the  pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and,  by  a  fate  now  almost  hereditary  in 
his  family,  was  condemned  to  the  axe  as  a  traitor.  He  died 
protesting  his  innocence  and  his  firm  adhesion  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith. 

§  11.  Every  fresh  disappointment,  however,  seemed  only  to 
increase  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Europe.  Losing 
patience  with  the  slow  process  of  burning  individual  heretics, 
it  was  arranged  between  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  France  to 
exterminate  heresy  altogether.  Alva,  the  bloodiest  name  in 
Spanish  history,  began  his  career  of  unequalled  cruelty  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  mother  of  the 
French  king,  collecting  all  the  Protestants  of  distinction,  on 
pretence  of  the  marris^e  of  Henry  of  Beam  with  her  daughter, 
gave  the  fatal  signal  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  the 
"  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew"  filled  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  other  cities  with  the  corpses  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
echo  of  that  great  butchery  thrilled  through  the  heart  of 
England,  and  Elizabeth  grew  doubly  dear  to  the  people  she 
had  saved  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  whom  she  now 
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defended  from  the  atrocities  of  the  papists.  Mary  was  more 
closely  guarded.  If  her  wiles  or  promises  deluded  the 
gentlemen  whom  she  was  still  permitted  to  receive,  her 
triumph  was  limited  to  the  display  of  her  powers  of  winning 
admiration.  There  was  no  rising  in  her  favour  for  many 
years,  and  England,  undisturbed  by  domestic  factions,  assumed 
and  kept  the  station  of  the  first  of  Protestant  powers. 

§  12.  It  was  no  idle  boast,  but  distinctly  meant  what  it 
professed.  Protestantism  was  assumed  as  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  nation's  policy,  and  was  in  fact  the  surest 
protection  it  could  have  found  against  the  adherents  of  the 
Komish  Church.  The  persecuted  Netherlanders,  who  were 
nobly  resisting  the  fanatical  decrees  of  Philip  and  the  bru- 
tality of  Alva,  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  Large  supplies  in 
men  and  money  were  sent  to  the  Confederated  Provinces,  and 
nil  the  unquiet  youthhood  of  England  was  encouraged  to  aid 
in  the  good  cause. 

The  sea  became  alive  with  piratical  cruisers,  making  cap- 
ture of  the  Spanish  ships.  All  the  oceans  of  the  world  were 
thrown  open  to  English  enterprise.  Francis  Drake  sailed  on  the 
memorable  voyage,  in  which  he  displayed  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  rlso  a  disregard  for  inteniational  laws  which  we  cannot 
now  think  of  without  surprise ;  but  loaded  with  booty  and 
the  glory  of  success,  having  sailed  roimd  the  globe,  he  esta- 
blished the  reputation  of  his  countrymen  as  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  ancient  sea-kings,  who  made  the  salt  water 
their  home.  Elizabeth,  whose  eye  was  constantly  turned  in 
search  of  merit  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  did  not  think  so 
skilled  a  mariner  beneath  her  royal  regard.  She  visited  him 
on  board  his  small  vessel  on  his  return  to  the  Thames,  and 
gave  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  as  a  spur  and  incitement 
to  others. 

§  13.  From  this  reign  our  maritime  and  colonial  life  may 
be  said  to  have  begun.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  most  accom- 
plished gentleman  of  Elizabeth's  court,  conducted  a  colony 
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to  Virginia,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  queen ;  and  although 
the  first  attempt  at  settlement  was  a  failure,  the  great  idea 
of  founding  a  new  England  beyond  the  Atlantic  became  fixed  in 
the  public  mind.  And  this,  not  less  perhaps  than  the  heretical 
opinions  of  the  nation,  made  it  hateful  to  the  Spanish  king. 
The  pope  had  given  the  larger  portion  of  the  Western  conti- 
nent to  Spain,  as  a  free  gift  from  the  possessors  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  Philip  looked  on  his  monopoly  of  America  almost 
as  an  article  of  faith.  He  remembered  that  Baleigh,  in  pos- 
session of  Virginia,  and  Drake,  lording  it  over  the  cities  of 
St.  Domingo  and  Carthagena,  were  heretics  as  well  as  bucca- 
neers, and  felt  that  their  deeds  were  sacrilege  as  well  as  piracy. 
But  the  distinctions  between  war  and  piracy  were  not  very 
clear  at  that  time.  Without  any  declaration  of  hostilities,  it 
was  permissible  to  give  assistance  to  either  party  engaged  in 
war.  Thus  Elizabeth  for  a  long  time  aided  the  Netherlands, 
and  encouraged  her  riotous  courtiers  to  fit  out  expeditious 
against  Florida  or  Havan|(akC.  Philip  landed  forces  in 
Ireland  in  aid  of  one  of  the  rebel  chieftains,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  Spanish  ambassadors  lived  peaceably  in 
London,  and  the  English  ambassadors  at  Madrid.  Yet  we 
may  observe  that  any  demonstration  of  Elizabeth's  dislike  to 
Spain  was  answered  almost  immediately  by  the  outbreak  of 
some  domestic  disturbance.  While  Kaleigh,  Drake,  and  the 
Hawkinses  were  carrying  on  a  maritime  warfare  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  while  Leicester,  the  spoilt  favourite  of  the  queen, 
was  wasting  his  men's  lives  and  the  nation's  influence,  by  his 
vanity  and  insufficiency,  in  command  of  several  thousand 
English  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  every  vessel  brought  over 
seminary  priests  and  Catholic  emissaries  from  the  ports  of 
Spain  to  create  disaffection  at  home. 

§  14{.  The  plots  thickened  as  soon  as  Elizabeth,  coming 
boldly  forward  in  her  own  person,  accepted  the  Protectorate 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  entered  zealously  into  the  cause  of 
the  revolted  Dutch.     Every  year  some  nest  of  angry  zealots 
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was  discovered,  where  the  murder  of  the  heretical  usurper 
was  planned.  And  every  year  the  Parliament,  departing 
further  than  ever  from  the  pope  and  all  his  works,  passed 
more  stringent  laws  in  defence  of  their  queen  and  faith. 
There  was  the  desperation  of  a  final  stru^le  on  both  sides ; 
and  at  last  all  lesser  attempts  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  discovery  of  a  widely-spread  and  carefully-arranged  con- 
spiracy for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  elevation 
of  Mary  of  Scotland  to  the  vacant  throne.  Ill-omened  name 
to  be  introduced  in  such  a  design !  for  nothing  but  misery 
and  ruin  had  ever  followed  her  participation  in  any  of  the 
numerous  schemes  her  adherents  had  devised. 
V  §  15.  A  weak-minded,  romantic  young  man,  of  the  name 
of  Anthony  Babington,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  dreadful 
plan.  Ballai*d,  a  priest,  who  considered  the  blood  of  heretics 
the  most  acceptable  offering  to  his  Church,  had  been  the 
original  proposer.  Eloquence,  earnestness,  religious  fervour, 
and  the  encouragement  of  all  their  fellow-Catholics,  were  the 
guiding  causes  of  their  success  in  gathering  a  band  of  despe- 
rate men  who  should  do  the  deed.  Mary  was  consulted,  and 
her  answers  were  construed  to  give  a  hearty  assent  to  the 
taking  away  of  the  queen,  and  to  convey  promises  of  the 
highest  favour  and  reward  to  the  perpetrators.  All  the  con- 
spirators were  united  by  the  closest  friendship,  and  by  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  sacredness  of  their  cause.  Their  surprise,  therefore, 
was  equal  to  their  sorrow  when  they  discovered  that  treachery 
had  been  among  them,  and  that  Walsingham,  the  cautious 
secretary,  was  aware  of  all  their  doings.  They  were  racked 
and  executed  with  the  shameless  cruelties  of  a  traitor's  death  ; 
and  for  a  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  population  in  rejoicing 
for  the  queen's  escape  made  them  forgetful  of  the  real  root 
and  origin  of  the  attempt. 

§  IG.  It  was  known  in  England  that  enormous  preparations 
were  making  in  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  harbours.  Men 
were  collect  mg  from  all  parts  of  Catholic  Europe,  to  be  com- 
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manded  by  Alexander  of  Parma,  one  of  the  best  generals  of 
Lis  time ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  turned  to  the 
invasion  of  the  head-quarters  of  schism  and  revolt.  The 
name  of  Mary  of  Scotland  was  on  every  lip.  It  was  to 
deliver  her  from  imprisonment  that  every  eflfbrt  was  avowedly 
to  be  made ;  and  after  nineteen  years  close  watch  and  ward, 
Elizabeth  found  the  life  or  death  of  her  prisoner  equally 
dangerous  to  her  existence.  She  is  accused  of  suggesting  to 
her  secretaries  the  shorter  and  quieter  method  of  assassina- 
tion by  poison ;  but  the  proofs  are  evidently  insufficient,  and 
were  the  result  of  forgery  and  disaffection  at  a  long  subse- 
quent time.*  Elizabeth,  after  the  Babington  conspiracy,  had 
law  upon  her  side,  and  during  the  preparation  of  her  foreign 
enemies  was  sure  of  the  national  support  in  any  measure, 
however  harsh  or  extraordinary,  which  strengthened  her 
power. 

§  17.  Thirty -six  of  the  noblest  names  in  England  were 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  hapless  Mary.  No  longer  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  but  bowed  down  with  sickness  and  sorrow, 
the  Queen  of  Scots  had  gained  in  dignity  of  manner  what 
she  had  lost  in  beauty.  She  entered  on  her  defence  with 
undaunted  courage,  and  having  no  man  to  plead  for  her,  gave 
a  firm  contradiction  to  all  the  treasons  alleged  against  her, 
and  threw  the  proof  of  them  upon  her  foes.  Departing  from 
her  original  determination  to  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  English  subjects  over  a  foreign  and  independent  queen, 
she  took  her  place  at  the  bar  of  the  Presence  Chamber  at 
Fotheringay  Castle,  and  showed  the  greatest  tact  and  ingenuity 
in  confuting  her  accusers.  Some  few  things  she  confessed ; 
that  she  had  received  various  offers  of  service  from  people 
who  compassionated  her  state,  and  that  she  had  applied  to 
her  friends,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  interfere  in  her 

*  See  a  verj  interesting  argument  on  this  supposed  criminality  of  the 
quecu  in  Mr.  Knight's  exuellent  and  impartial  "  Popular  History  of 
England,"  vol.  iii.  p.  205. 
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behalf;  but  she  threw  off  with  beautiful  disdain  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  agreed  to  the  murder  of  the  queen,  and  accused 
Walsingham  himself  of  forging  the  letters  in  Babington's  name 
in  which  her  guilty  participation  was  contained.  She  accused 
the  authorities  also  of  tampering  with  the  evidence  they  had 
procured  by  threats  and  promises  from  her  secretaries,  Nawe 
and  Curie;  and  it  was  evident,  even  to  that  packed  and 
spiritless  assembly,  that  the  Protestant  zeal  of  the  prosecutors, 
under  which  they  had  the  audacity  to  excuse  some  of  their 
actions,  had  carried  them  to  the  basest  and  cruellest  extremes. 
If  the  Pope  had  not  at  that  moment  been  encouraging  all 
Englishmen  to  rebel,  and  if  the  Invincible  Armada  had  not 
been  getting  in  its  guns  and  priests  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  kingdom,  their  feelings  as  men,  and  honour  as  noblemen, 
would  surely  have  revolted  against  the  prosecution  of  an 
unhappy  queen,  whose  proved  guilt  extended  no  farther 
than  the  natural  desire  to  regain  her  freedom,  and  advance 
the  interests  of  her  religion.  But  the  Bulls  of  Pius  and  the 
fleets  of  Philip  were  fatal  to  the  person  on  whose  behalf  they 
were  intended. 

A  truculent  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed,  immediately 
after  the  conspiracy,  with  the  precise  object  of  enveloping 
Mary  in  its  clauses.  SufBcient  was  satisfactorily  proved  to 
bring  her  within  the  fear-bom  statute,  and  she  was  condemned, 
on  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Star  Chamber, 
"  for  that  the  aforesaid  Mary,  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown, 
hath  herself  confessed  and  imagined  within  this  realm  divers 
matters  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  the 
royal  person  of  our  sovereign  lady  the  queen."  The  terror 
which  had  produced  the  statute  continued  after  the  sentence 
was  pronounced.  Parliament  hurriedly  met  and  petitioned 
Elizabeth  to  carry  the  judgment  of  the  court  into  effect. 
The  Lords,  at  a  request  of  her  Highness  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  other  way  of  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
her  people,  replied  that  there  was  none.    When  proclamation 
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of  the  sentence  of  death  was  made  in  London,  the  cii  j  rose 
in  a  transport  of  joy.  It  was  hailed  as  a  note  of  defiance 
against  the  Spaniard  and  the  Pope.  Houses  were  illuminated, 
and  honfires  hlazed;  and  while  the  capital  was  yet  in  the 
war-dance  of  triumph,  worthy  of  Indians  round  a  victim's 
stake,  the  news  of  her  approaching  fate  was  communicated 
to  the  captive  at  Fotheringay,  and  received  almost  as  a 
relief. 

Greater  romance  is  attached  to  these  events  now  than  they 
were  capahle  of  at  the  time.  To  her  contemporaries  at  the 
date  of  her  death,  Mary  was  a  feehle  and  decrepit  invalid  of 
forty-five  years  old.  Her  previous  history  was  overshadowed 
with  suspicion,  and  she  was  in  reality  a  standing  menace  to 
the  peace  and  liherty  of  hoth  the  British  kingdoms.  To  us 
all  the  charms  of  her  youth  continue  to  beautify  the  sad 
ending  of  her  strange  career.  We  see  her  as  the  gay  and 
brilliant  creature  of  another  sphere,  radiant  with  wit  and 
loveliness,  and  casting  a  momentary  brightness  over  the 
sombre  halls  of  Holyrood,  and  the  grim  countenances  of 
savage  Presbyters  and  blood-stained  lords.  We  have  no 
fear  of  Rome  or  Madrid,  and  look  with  nothing  but  pity  and 
admiration  on  the  martyr  firmness  and  Christian  resignation 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  queens,  whose  heart  beat  with  the 
heroic  blood  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  poetic  fire  of  the  first 
James  Stuart.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  the  actors  of  those 
stormy  and  tumultuous  days  with  the  sentiments  of  our 
own.  Elizabeth  lost  no  popularity  at  home,  no  respect 
abroad,  from  the  execution  of  her  rival.  But  that  rival,  even 
in  the  coarse  appreciation  of  the  witnesses  of  her  doom,  half 
compensated  by  the  dignity  and  calmness  of  her  death  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  sins  and  excesses  of  her  life. 
She  rejected  the  officious  services  of  the  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
who  disturbed  the  sacredness  of  her  last  hour  with  polemical 
disquisitions  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  kneeling 
calmly  on  the  raised  scafiblding  within  the  hall  of  Fother- 
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ingay,  gurrounded-bj  her  weeping  attendants,  and  in  presence 
of  Sir  Amvas  Paulet,  her  kind  custodier  for  several  years, 
and  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  she  received  her  final 
stroke  (8th  February).  The  grey  locks,  now  dabbled  with 
blood,  were  held  up  to  view,  and  Kent  cried  "  This  is  the 
head  of  a  traitor ;  so  perish  all  Elizabeth's  enemies !"  But 
nobody  cried  Amen !  except  the  Dean  of  Peterborough.  The 
rest  of  the  spectators  were  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  the 
procession  went  forth  in  silence. 

Elizabeth  resolved  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  deed 
without  sharing  in  the  obloquy.  She  disowned  the  act  of 
a  faithful  underling  of  the  name  of  Davison,  who  had  sent  the 
order  for  execution  to  Fotheringay,  she  declared,  without  her 
knowledge.  She  imprisoned  him  for  many  years,  and  ruined 
him  for  too  truly  divining  her  inclination.  She  was  great  in 
oaths  of  all  kinds,  and  was  so  profuse  of  her  asseverations  of 
innocence  to  the  French  ambassador,  that  his  national  polite- 
ness— and,  it  happened,  the  political  situation  of  his  country — 
w^ould  not  allow  him  to  doubt  her  word.  She  wrote  also  to 
James  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  declaring  her 
indignation  at  the  action  of  Fotheringay,  and  James,  after  a 
little  bluster,  as  was  his  wont,  and  a  little  pretence  at  feeling,  in 
which  he  was  not  a  successful  performer,  accepted  the  excuse, 
and  probably  saw  only  a  competitor  for  the  English  throne, 
and  a  possible  destroyer  of  his  own  authority,  taken  out  of 
his  way.  Though  his  mother  was  attainted,  his  rights  were 
expressly  reserved  by  royal  declaration,  and  he  found  himself 
one  step  nearer  the  summit  of  his  earthly  desires. 

§  18.  But  Spain  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  The  Armada 
was  reported  ready  for  sea,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
seasoned  soldiers,  and  England,  as  has  often  happened  since 
that  time,  was  ill  prepared  at  first  for  the  contest  that  was 
to  ensue.  Drake  delayed  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  by 
his  gallant  dash  into  Cadiz  harbour,  and  destruction  of  many 
vessels  under  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  admiral.    He  attacked 
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Vigo  also,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Channel  became  crowded 
with  English  squadrons  on  the  watch  for  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach. Howard  of  Effingham  was  admiral -in-chief.  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  all  the  hardy  and  self-taught  mariners, 
who  had  learned  their  naval  skill  in  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic, 
were  in  command  of  divisions  of  the  fleet.  A  hundred 
and  ninety-one  vessels  of  various  sizes,  from  a  thousand  tons 
down  to  two  hundred,  were  stationed  from  the  Land's  End 
to  Dover,  and  up  towards  the  coast  of  Holland.  A  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  landsmen  waited  the  foe,  if  he  should 
sink  or  elude  the  ships.  Elizabeth  herself  mounted  her  war- 
horse,  and  addressed  the  troops  at  Tilbury  Fort,  dressed  in 
fuir  armour,  and  carrying  a  field-marshal's  baton.  "Let 
tyrants  fear !"  she  said ;  "  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself 
that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and 
safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  subjects." 
Now  came  into  use  the  great  cries  of  "  Church  and  Queen ;" 
one,  the  symbol  of  religious,  and  the  other  of  national  freedom ; 
for  there  were  soldiers  of  Kome  and  Loyola  on  board  the 
invading  ships  as  bent  on  victory,  and  as  well  trained  and 
disciplined,  as  the  warriors  who  had  served  under  Alva  and 
the  Duke  of  Parma. 

§  19.  The  result  of  this  great  attempt  is  well  known. 
Courage  and  skill  among  the  best  seamen  in  the  world — 
union  and  confidence  among  all  classes  of  the  most  loyal 
subjects  in  Europe — ^presented  such  a  front  that  an  armada  of 
twenty  times  the  force  would  have  had  no  chance  of  eventual 
success.  Patriotism  rose  above  sectarianism  on  that  grand 
occasion,  and  Eomanists  left  their  quiet  retreats  to  take 
service  in  the  humblest  capacity  in  the  squadron,  under  their 
co-religionist,  Lord  Howard ;  while  grim  Calvinists  and  rigid 
Presbyterians  left  off  their  discussions  about  the  Man  of  Sin 
and  the  heathenism  of  wearing  surplices  during  prayer,  to 
take  rank  with  the  armed  defenders  of  the  land.  From  the 
moment  the  great  galleys  of  Spain  were  seen  off  Plymouth, 
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their  course  was  a  perpetual  fight.  Every  little  creek  ond 
inlet  sent  out  its  sloop  equipped  and  fearless.  Larger 
portions  of  the  navy  gathered  on  the  flank  of  the  long- 
extended  column,  and  engaged  it  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred.  Then  it  came  on  to  hlow.  Light  vessels  sur- 
mounted the  crest  of  every  wave,  and  poured  their  broadsides 
on  the  galleons  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or  got  under 
their  guns,  and  fired  in  safety  at  their  gigantic  hulls.  It  was 
impossible  to  fight  both  against  heaven  and  earth — against 
the  elements  and  English  mariners.  So  the  proud  prows 
were  turned  in  rapid  and  disorderly  retreat.  Storms  com- 
pleted the  discomfiture  begun  by  hostile  cannon ;  and  ship- 
wrecks strewed  all  the  coast  of  Scotland,  round  which  the 
fugitives  attempted  to  steer.  Philip  learned  with  surprise  and 
grief  the  utter  failure  of  his  favourite  scheme,  but  bore  him- 
self like  a  man  of  higher  nature  than  he  was.  He  received  the 
defeated  admiral  graciously  on  his  return.  Throwing  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  weather,  he  said,  ''It  is  impossible  to 
contend  with  God  ;'*  and  perhaps  marvelled  that  an  expe- 
dition so  blest  by  the  Church  should  have  ended  in  so  mise- 
rable a  reverse. 

§  20.  The  alarm  of  the  nation  was  more  clearly  shown  by 
its  cruelty  to  the  professors  of  what  was  now  universally  con- 
sidered an  un-English  faith  than  by  its  military  preparations. 
Priests  were  hunted  out,  aud  severer  edicts  passed  agftinst 
nonconformists  of  every  persuasion.  Popery  was  legally  con- 
verted into  treason,  and  whoever  denied  the  queen*s  supre- 
macy was  held  to  be  false  to  his  allegiance.  Many  things 
concurred  to  keep  up  this  bitter  feeling.  Sir  William  Stanley, 
a  Homanist  in  high  command  of  the  English  auxiliaries  in 
the  Netherlands,  had  deserted  his  nation's  colours  for  the 
Pope's  cause,  and  joined  the  Spanish  expedition  with  thirteen 
hundred  men.  Popish  chiefs  in  Ireland  had  recruited  their 
rebel  forces  from  the  Spanish  soldiers  who  were  shipwrecked 
on  their  coast ;  and  finally,  Lopez,  a  physician,  who  had  been 
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taken  prisoner  in  the  armada,  and  appointed  physician  to  the 
queen,  was  detected  in  receiving  hrihes  from  Philip's  ministers 
to  poison  his  rojal  patient.  The  Most  Catholic  king  was  "  to 
have  a  merry  Easter"  by  the  death  of  the  great  Protestant, 
at  an  expense  of  fifty  thousand  crowns.  An  Irish  fencing- 
master  at  the  same  time  was  proved  to  have  engaged  to 
murder  Elizabeth  for  thirty  pounds.  Both  the  villains  were 
hanged,  and  Parliament,  in  its  blind  fury  against  those 
attempts,  kept  no  terms  with  either  fanatic  or  papist. 
Brownists  and  enthusiasts  who  pretended  to  miraculous 
powers  were  executed  on  the  same  gibbet  with  Jesuits — and 
even  Atheists  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  as 
subversive  of  all  government,  divine  or  human. 

With  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  most  impulsive  and  capti- 
vating of  French  kings,  the  queen's  relations  had  been  close 
and  affectionate  while  still  only  king  of  Navarre.  Her  troops 
were  sent  to  his  aid.  His  victories  were  hailed  as  proofs  that 
chivalry  had  not  departed  from  the  world,  and  also,  as  they 
were  all  gained  against  the  Catholics,  that  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  had  not  lost  its  edge.  Henry  III.,  worth- 
less and  contemptible,  like  all  the  race  of  Yalois,  was 
murdered  by  an  excited  priest  of  the  name  of  Jacques  Clement, 
in  1589 ;  and  the  hero  of  so  many  fights,  the  champion  of 
the  good  cause,  was  undoubted  heir  to  the  throne.  Elizabeth 
had  hopes  of  seeing  France  join  the  great  Protestant  League, 
which  would  guarantee  for  ever  the  freedom  of  Europe  from 
the  machinations  of  Spain  and  Home.  More  troops  were  sent 
over ;  volunteers  were  encouraged  to  follow  the  white  plume 
of  Henry.  Bdt  while  the  nation  was  rejoicing  in  this  acces- 
sion of  strength  to  the  Protestant  side,  and  looking  forward 
to  perpetual  peace  and  alliance  with  its  nearest  neighbour, 
Henry,  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  simplify  his  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  conformed  to  the  hated  faith,  and 
Elizabeth  saw,  in  her  late  confederate  an4  friend,  only  a  foe 
the  more. 
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Henry,  however,  had  more  policy  as  king  than  zeal  as 
Komanist.  He  eoon  persuaded  his  royal  sister  that  he  might 
acknowledge  the  primacy  of  an  Italian  priest,  and  fight  just  as 
well  as  ever  against  a  Spanish  bigot.  So  the  English  assistance 
was  not  withdrawn.  Frobisher  ended  his  wild  career  in  a 
gallant  bombardment  of  Brest,  which  was  held  by  the  troops 
of  Philip  in  aid  of  the  Catholics.  When  Brest  yielded  to  the 
combined  attack  of  French  and  English,  the  cause  of  the 
Netherlands  was  nearly  won.  All  through  Philip's  inglorious 
reign  the  great  struggle  went  on.  The  United  Provinces  re- 
sisted for  thirty  years  all  the  power  of  Spain  and  Rome,  the 
wealth  of  America,  and  the  assaults  on  their  own  commerce. 
But  the  fight  for  religious  freedom  gave  them  energy  to  look 
beyond  their  marshy  country,  and  almost  to  gain  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  Dutch  fleets  already  kept  the  wasted  navy  of 
Spain  in  constant  fear ;  and  when  the  flags  of  England  and 
Holland  flew  together,  there  was  no  power  which  could  with- 
stand their  course.  Wherever  the  united  squadrons  went 
everything  fell  before  them.  A  great  English  fleet,  with  a 
few  Hollanders  in  its  train,  repaid  the  visit  of  the  Armada, 
and  took  the  town  of  Cadiz,  with  all  its  wealth.  The  chief 
of  this  gallant  exploit  was  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  who  showed 
greater  military  skill  on  this  occasion  than  the  more  experienced 
warriors  under  his  command.  Essex  advised  a  permanent 
retention  of  the  capture,  the  excitement  of  a  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Moors  and  other  oppressed  populations,  and  the 
waiting  for  the  treasure-ships  on  their  way  from  the 
Havannah.  But  he  was  overruled.  He  was  coldly  received 
by  Elizabeth  on  his  return.  She  had  expected  a  greater 
share  of  the  spoil  than  came  into  her  exchequer,  and  seldom 
forgave  any  one  who  added  to  the  national  burdens,  even  by 
a  brilliant  feat  of  arms. 

§  21.  When  Essex  tried  to  recover  her  favour  by  an  assault 
on  the  rich  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
consequence  of  storms  which  damaged  his  ships,  and  discord 
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among  his  subordinates  which  impeded  his  movements, 
came  home  once  more  without  sending  wagons  of  gold 
moidores  to  the  Tower,  the  hostility  of  Burghley  and  Raleigh 
ventured  on  an  open  display.  Elizabeth  sided  as  usual  with 
the  sagacious  statesman,  in  opposition  to  the  handsome 
favourite.  Peace  was  made  with  Spain,  and  Essex  retired, 
surly  and  discontented,  from  the  court,  where  he  perceived  his 
influence  was  so  small,  and  only  returned  to  his  former  place 
when  his  great  rival,  who  had  ruled  the  realm  for  forty  years, 
was  carried  to  his  grave.  Elizabeth,  who  had  seen  the  de* 
parture  of  Essex  without  regret,  wept  bitterly  over  the  bier 
of  the  veteran  Cecil.  They  had  shared  the  same  fortunes 
from  the  dark  days  of  Mary's  hatred  to  the  height  of  royal 
power,  and  now  the  death  of  the  old  counsellor  should  have 
been  a  warning  to  the  waning  queen  to  prepare  for  the  final 
scene.  But  no  warning  could  persuade  her,  for  any  length  of 
time,  that  she  had  lost  a  single  charm,  or  that  she  could  ever 
grow  old.  She  watched,  therefore,  as  carefully  for  the  admi- 
ration of  her  courtiers  as  for  the  dignity  of  her  crown,  and 
an  opportunity  was  at  hand  for  the  display  of  her  unabated 
anxiety  for  both. 

§  22.  Ireland  had  been  always  discontented  ;  first,  with  the 
forcible  introduction  of  Popery  by  Henry  IT.,  and  now  by 
the  attempt  at  its  extirpation.  Whatever  religion  England 
was  of,  Ireland  was  sure  to  be  of  another.  And  at  this  time 
its  hatred  of  the  heretic  and  the  Saxon  was  equally  satisfied 
by  the  rising  up  of  a  native  leader,  who  had  been  named  Earl 
of  Tyrone  by  Elizabeth,  and  "The  O'Neil,"  or  King  of 
Ulster,  by  himself.  How  to  put  down  this  rebel  had  puzzled 
the  English  Council,  and  baffled  the  English  arms.  He 
united  the  civilization  of  the  conquerors  to  the  courage  and 
resources  of  the  native  race ;  he  carried  on  his  banner  the 
great  words  of  "  Religion  and  Independence,"  and  attracted 
the  wild  Celtic  affection  by  his  long  hereditary  descent  and 
his  promises  of  unlimited  revenge.     Cecil,  the  son  and  worthy 
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successor  of  Burghley,  recommended  his  enemy  Essex  to  be 
appointed  viceroy  and  commander-in-chief.  If  he  failed  in 
subduing  Tyrone  his  reputation  would  be  at  an  end ;  even  if 
he  succeeded,  his  absence  would  be  prolonged,  and  his  favour 
would  disappear  if  he  were  not  constantly  at  hand  to  renew 
his  obsequiousness  to  the  queen.  Essex  went  over  to  assume 
the  post  with  forebodings  of  evil.  A  hostile  ministry  neglected 
his  supplies  ;  his  men  perished  of  starvation  and  fatigue ; 
their  pay  was  in  arrear,  and  a  small  reinforcement  was  all  he 
coidd  obtain  after  he  had  been  several  months  in  the 
country. 

§  28.  At  last  he  overtook  Tyrone.  But  the  wily  Irish- 
man deluded  him  into  a  conference :  was  elegant,  polite,  and 
dignified.  Essex  concluded  a  truce  for  six  weeks,  or  till  the 
complaints  of  the  native  chiefs  were  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  all  the  disappointed,  and  all  the  injured,  and  all 
the  ambitious,  and  all  the  wicked — Raleigh  himself  being 
head  and  leader  of  them  all — distilled  fell  poison  into 
Elizabeth's  ear.  She  accused  him  of  wishing  to  prolong 
the  war,  of  weakness,  even  of  treachery.  Essex,  smarting 
under  this  change  of  language,  left  his  post,  and  hurried 
across  to  London.  The  blood  of  Henry  VIII.  flew  to  his 
daughter's  face.  "That  man  is  above  me,"  she  cried,  with 
an  oath.  "  Who  gave  him  command  to  come  here  so  soon  ? 
I  did  send  him  on  other  business."  He  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  was  kept  without  the  usual  comforts  accorded  to 
men  of  his  rank.  He  petitioned  only  for  liberty  to  retii'e 
from  public  life,  and  devote  himself  to  rural  pursuits,  to  his 
family,  and  his  books.  After  eight  months'  incarceration  he 
was  allowed  to  go  free.  But  his  fortunes  were  ruined,  and 
when  Elizabeth  harshly  refused  a  renewal  of  a  patent  which 
might  enable  him  to  live,  he  knew  there  was  no  chance  of 
restoration  so  long  as  Cecil  and  his  enemies  were  in  power. 
An  evil  counseller  was  at  his  side.  His  secretary  said  he 
was  still  popular  with  the  citizens ;  that  if  he  showed  himself 
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they  would  rise  ;  and  that  if  he  cleared  the  queen's  closet  of 
his  enemies  the  queen  herself  would  approve  of  what  he  had 
done.     Information  was  given  him  at  the  same  time  that  his 
life   was  not  safe;  that  Cobham  and  Raleigh  were  at  the 
head  of  a  design  to  put  him  to  death ;  that  his  foes  were  on 
the  watch,  and  the  guards  doubled  at  the  palace  door.   "  Now 
or  never !"  was  the  cry  of  all  his  friends.     Three  hundred  of 
them,  all  gentlemen  of  rank,  gathered  round  him  at  his  house 
in  the  Strand.     The  Earl  of  Rutland,  Lord  Monteagle,  Lord 
Southampton,  and  other  nobles  accompanied  him  in  his  ride. 
He  rode  down  the  Strand  to  Paul's  Cross,  expecting  to  find 
the  citizens  listening  to  the  sermon,  for  it  was  Sunday  morn- 
ing.    But  the  streets  were  deserted — the  service  had  been 
forbidden.     There  were  a  few  cries  among  the  citizens  who 
saw  him  pass,  of  "  God  bless  your  honour !"  but  no  one  joined 
him.     His  own  followers  began  to  melt  away.     The  silence 
and  solitude  were  dreadful,  and  Essex  resolved  to  return  to 
his   house.     But  in   the  meantime   all   the   avenues    were 
guarded.     Empty  carts   were   piled  across  the  street,  and 
armed  men,  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  livery,  defended  the 
barricades.     Essex  retreated,  and  by  a  side  alley  gained  the 
river,  and  at  last  got  up  to  Essex  House  in  a  boat.   Treachery 
had  been  at  work  in  his  absence.     His  confidential  servant, 
Sir  Ferdinando  George,  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and  Essex  in 
a  shoiii  time  found  his  mansion  surrounded  by  troops,  guns 
pointed  against  the  walls,  and  muskets  discharged  into  the 
windows.     He  surrendered  on  promise  of  a  speedy  trial^  and 
so  ended  Lord  Essex's  "  mad  ride." 

Two  great  men  appeared  against  the  fallen  earl,  and  con- 
ducted the  prosecution  with  the  utmost  bitterness.  Coke, 
the  wisest  lawyer,  and  Bacon,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
ngc,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  coarseness  of  their  invectives ; 
the  eloquence  of  the  great  thinker  being  only  equalled  by  his 
meanness  and  ingratitude.  Essex  had  been  his  generous  be- 
nefactor, and  he  now  earned  the  forgiveness  of  the  Court  for 
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his  former  devotion  to  his  patron  by  hunting  him  to  death. 
He  compared  him  to  Pisistratas  of  Athens,  who  overthrew 
his  country's  liberties,  and  persuaded  the  hostile  peers  to 
bring  him  in  guilty  of  compassing  the  queen's  death,  and 
designing  to  change  the  established  religion.  When  Essex 
was  condemned  he  gave  a  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham, 
to  be  presented  to  the  queen,  which  she  had  given  him  in  the 
days  of  his  favour,  with  an  assurance  that  whenever  he  was 
in  distress,  if  he  sent  that  memorial,  all  her  affection  would 
return,  and  she  would  aid  him  with  her  utmost  power.  His 
enemies  persuaded  the  cruel  lady  to  whom  the  token  was 
entrusted  not  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen,  and  she,  chafing  at 
what  she  thought  his  stubborn  pride,  allowed  the  law  to  take 
its  course,  and  Essex  perished  on  Tower  Hill,  while  Raleigh 
feasted  his  personal  hatred  by  being  a  hidden  witness  of  the 
execution. 

§  24.  But  no  legal  form  could  hide  from  the  loving  eyes  of 
the  Londoners  the  injustice  of  their  favourite's  fate.  They 
had  known  him  as  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  the 
nobles,  the  bravest  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  least  selfish  of  the 
courtiers.  Elizabeth  herself  was  gloomed  on  when  they 
thought  of  her  cold,  unforgiving  heart.  She  saw  a  change 
in  men's  faces,  for  the  latter  years  of  her  reign  had  been 
darkened  by  harshnesses  which  the  public  perceived  had  lost 
their  use.  An  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  religious 
views  of  many  of  the  people.  The  Church,  which  had  been 
cherished  as  a  sign  of  national  freedom  in  the  days  of  the 
Armada,  had  relied  too  little  on  the  affection  of  the  people, 
and  had  surrounded  itself  with  protective  enactments,  not 
only  against  popery  but  against  dissent.  Essex  had  ex* 
posed  the  frightful  perversion  of  logic  which  allowed  a 
Protestant  Church  to  be  a  persecutor ;  and  every  Brownist  or 
Anabaptist  who  was  punished  for  his  belief  was  considered 
an  indication  of  a  return  to  the  dai*k  practices,  and  possibly 
the  superstitious  creed,  of  Rome.     Many  of  the  clei^y  were 
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not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  separation  which  had  been 
achieved  from  the  City  of  Abominations,  and  already  the 
name  "  Puritan  "  was  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  some, 
but  of  respect  by  others.  In  this  state  of  opinion  Elizabetli's 
strong-handed  ways  of  carrying  on  the  government  had  lost 
the  popular  support.  More  toleration  was  required,  less  in- 
terference with  the  daily  life  of  her  subjects,  who  were  now 
old  enough  and  sufficiently  experienced  to  regulate  their  own 
proceedings  without  a  direction  from  the  law.  Her  orders, 
therefore,  about  the  style  of  building,  her  commands  to  erect 
no  more  houses  in  London,  and  even  to  pull  down  those 
already  finished,  were  neglected.  Her  grants  of  monopolies, 
by  which  individuals  were  enriched,  and  coals,  wine,  salt,  and 
every  article  of  consumption  made  unnaturally  dear,  were  de- 
nounced by  the  formerly  subservient  Commons  in  language 
to  which  she  had  been  unused. 

§  25.  She  was  old,  and  had  lost  some  of  the  imperious 
haughtiness  of  her  former  days,  but  she  had  not  lost  the 
greatest  skill  of  a  ruler — the  art  of  meeting  the  popular 
demand  in  time.  By  a  ready  compliance  with  the  request  of 
her  faithful  parliament,  she  gained  the  appearance  of  a  volun- 
tary grace  instead  of  a  forced  acquiescence ;  and  the  last  of 
her  public  acts  was  a  repeal  of  many  of  the  nation's  griev- 
ances, and  a  promise  to  inquire  into  all  the  rest.  Military 
success  against  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and  the  surrender  of  a 
Spanish  general  and  four  thousand  men  who  had  landed  in 
aid  of  Tyrone,  threw  another  sort  of  glory  on  the  conclusion 
of  this  forty-five  years'  reign ;  and  if  the  heart  of  the  expiring 
queen  could  have  been  cheered  by  anything,  the  triumphs  of 
her  fleets  and  the  pacification  of  Ireland  might  have  had  that 
effect.  But  the  grief  lay  deeper ;  perhaps  it  was  only  the 
consciousness  of  her  approaching  end,  perhaps  her  longing  for 
more  years  of  life;  but  the  gossips  of  the  Court  maintained 
it  was  unavailing  sorrow  for  the  late  of  Essex ;  for  that  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham  had  confessed,  when  she  was  dying, 
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the  concealment  of  the  ring,  and  all  Elizabeth's  attachment 
came  back  when  it  was  too  late. 

Mute  and  motionless,  the  last  three  days  of  her  life  were 
spent  apparently  in  deep  thought.  She  sat  on  cushions  on 
the  floor,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  her  finger  in  her 
mouth.  Cecil  and  others  went  near  her  when  at  last  she  had 
been  lifted  into  a  bed,  and  asked  her  who  was  to  be  her 
successor.  A  touch  of  the  old  spirit  prompted  her  reply :  **  I 
told  you,*'  she  said,  *'  my  seat  has  been  the  seat  of  kings,  and 
who  should  succeed  me  but  my  cousin,  the  King  of  Scot- 
land?" In  a  few  hours  after  this  they  asked  her  wishes 
again.  She  was  now  too  feeble  to  speak,  but  she  joined  her 
hands  over  her  head  in  semblance  of  a  crown,  and  then  died 
— a  ruler  who  combined  nearly  all  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
of  her  race ;  with  the  strength  of  will  and  vigorous  intellect 
of  her  father  and  grandfather,  sometimes  perverted,  as  in 
them,  from  their  proper  purpose  by  selfishness  and  ambition, 
but  ennobled,  in  this  greatest  of  the  Tudor  line,  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  interests  of  her  people  and  a  reliance  on  their 
gratitude,  which  neither  of  the  Henries  would  have  under- 
stood, or  which  they  would  have  considered  below  their 
notice. 

§  26.  We  have  hitherto  considered  Elizabeth  in  her  public 
capacity  as  governor  of  a  State,  and  have  found  her  (with 
some  few  blemishes,  which  belong  perhaps  to  the  necessities 
of  her  position  and  time)  a  great  and  wise  ruler.  The  greatest 
men  the  country  ever  produced  were  proud  to  be  her  subjects. 
Bacon  and  Shakspeare,  indeed,  are  burn  for  all  time;  but 
the  list  of  others  who  rose  to  eminence  in  war,  and  commerce, 
and  statecraft,  is  sufficient  to  attest  the  skill  with  which  she 
detected  the  talents  that  might  be  useful  to  the  kingdom, 
and  the  liberality  with  which  she  rewarded  them.  Achival- 
rousness  of  feeling  arose  in  all  classes  when  they  entered  the 
service  of  a  virgin  queen.  Masters  of  trading  vessels  had  the 
ambition  to  discover  or  conquer  foreign  kingdoms.     They 
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were  soon  transferred  to  the  royal  navy,  and  became  admirals 
of  the  English  fleet.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  recalled  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  by  the  heroic  qualities  of  his  nature,  and 
displayed  them  in  still  higher  elevation  by  the  refinement  of 
his  published  works.  It  was  the  period  of  a  sudden  uprising 
of  all  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  Saxon  mind ;  and  over 
the  enterprise  of  Raleigh  and  Drake,  and  the  poetry  of 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  and  the  statesmanship  of  Walsing- 
ham  and  the  Cecils,  presided  the  gracious  and  learned  monarch 
who  could  enjoy  the  highest  flights  of  literature,  and  under- 
stand the  deepest  schemes  of  policy. 

§  27.  But  if  we  look  at  her  in  her  individual  capacity  of 
''  one  of  Eve's  family,"  we  shall  find  that  her  achievements 
were  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  contrast  is  almost  laugh- 
able between  the  sagacious  guider  of  public  affairs  and  the 
remarkably  vain  and  silly  person  she  appeared  whenever  her 
merely  personal  behaviour  was  concerned.  Though  osten- 
tatiously determined  to  lead  a  single  life,  the  catalogue  of 
the  lovers  whom  she  deluded  with  hopes  of  her  hand  is  in- 
exhaustible. Turning  her  feminine  weakness  to  excellent 
public  purpose,  she  was  always  ready  to  hold  herself  out  as 
one  of  the  rewards  of  a  favourable  treaty  or  a  grant  of  com- 
mercial privileges.  When  France  began  to  make  preparations 
against  her,  she  simpered  and  smiled  at  the  French  ambassador 
in  such  an  extraordinary  manner,  that  he  could  do  nothing 
less  than  write  to  his  king  that  Elizabeth  would  certainly 
marry  one  of  the  princes  if  he  would  only  send  him  over  to 
London.  It  was  a  new  trial  for  an  envoy  to  be  ogled  as 
representative  of  his  sovereign's  family.  Caught  by  the  bait, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  made  his  appearance  at  Court,  and  soon 
discovered  that  the  smiles  had  been  merely  political,  and 
would  only  last  so  long  as  it  was  wished  to  keep  France  at 
enmity  with  Spain.  Several  other  foreign  potentates  were 
drawn  over  by  the  glittering  prospects  of  sharing  the  English 
throne.    The  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  rivals,  and 
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paid  their  couii}  by  outbidding  each  other  in  the  favours 
beHtowed  on  English  trade.  But  the  habit  of  looking  irre- 
sistible and  of  captivating  all  beholders  grew  into  a  passion. 
If  she  could  not  force  a  royal  wooer  on  his  knees  by  her 
winning  looks  and  whispered  communications,  Mhe  was  quite 
satisfied  to  blind  her  own  courtiers  by  her  glances,  and  enchant 
them  by  her  words.  They  fooled  her  to  the  top  of  her  bent. 
They  held  their  hands  before  their  eyes  to  shield  them  from 
the  radiance  of  her  countenance,  and  affected  to  tremble  when 
they  heard  her  voice.  She  walked,  we  are  told,  with  a  great 
deal  of  "grandity,"  turning  her  toes  out,  and  pausing  a 
moment  on  each  foot,  looking  from  side  to  side  as  she  went, 
and  swinging  her  furbelowed  gown  in  a  most  majestic  and 
ridiculous  manner,  while  the  bystanders  hummed  their  admi- 
ration, or  burst  into  loud  applause. 

With  many  of  her  attendants  she  was  so  unguarded  in  the 
marks  of  her  favour  that  reports  were  spread  abroad  injurious 
to  her  reputation.  Party  spirit  has  contini^ed  the  discussion 
to  the  present  time,  the  advocates  of  the  hapless  Mary  main- 
taining that  the  lover  of  Leicester,  and  Hatton,  and  Raleigh 
and  Essex  was  not  entitled  to  make  any  over-virtuous  allu- 
sion to  the  levities  attributed  to  their  heroine.  Her  de- 
fenders appeal  to  the  little  influence  exercised  over  her 
by  the  suspected  sharers  of  her  guilt ;  and  say  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  friendships  of  Elizabeth  went  no  farther  than 
the  gratification  of  her  insatiable  love  of  admiration  and  ap- 
petite for  fulsome  praise.  Of  all  these  temporary  and  capri- 
cious attachments  we  have  only  dwelt  on  that  towards  Essex 
— for  it  was  the  only  one  that  influenced  her  public  acts,  and 
weems  to  have  been  really  sincere, — but  at  the  time  of  his 
(preatest  favour  she  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  even 
ufber  his  unhappy  death,  when  her  own  demise  was  near  at 
ihand,  she  is  reported  by  the  French  ambassador  to  have  been 
captivated  by  the  looks  of  a  tall  young  Irish  earl,  and  to  be  as 
anxious  as  ever  for  flattery  and  devotion.   The  habit  of  being 
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courted  had  become  her  second  nature,  and  the  same  person 
who  as  queen  could  withstand  a  coalition  of  all  Europe  against 
her  throne,  was  wretched  if  she  had  not  a  handsome,  designing 
cozener  at  her  side,  to  tell  her  her  brow  was  not  wrinkled  with 
seventy-two  years  of  toil  and  care,  and  that  her  locks  were  as 
rich  and  auburn  as  when  her  earlier  adorers  had  assured  her 
they  were  sunbeams  woven  into  ringlets,  and  clustered  round 
the  forehead  of  the  chaste  Diana. 
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1558 


Accession  of  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Henry  VIIL  and 
Anna  Doleyn. 

—  Protestant  religion  and  worship 

restored,  and  the  queen's  su- 
premacy re-enacted. 

1564.  Bobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, the  great  favourite  ot  the 
queen. 

1565-68.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  mar- 
ried to  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 
Darnley.  His  murder,  and 
flight  of  Mary  to  England, 
where  she  is  retained  a  pri- 
soner. 

1570.  The  pope  publishes  his  bull  of 
excommunication  against  Eli- 
zabeth, absolving  her  subjects 
fVom  their  allegiance. 

—  The  Royal  Exchange  finished  by 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 
1572.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  in  treat- 
ing of  a  marriage  vrlth  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  conspiring 
to  depose  Queen  Elisabeth. 
His  execution. 

—  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
1580.  The  Spaniards  make  a  descent 

-^^on  Ireland,  but  are  all  made 
prisoners  and  put  to  the  sword. 
1584.  Legislative    measures    against 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests. 

—  Conspiracies  for  releasing  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots,  and  deposing 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

—  Sir  Walter  Baleigh    discovers 
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1585. 
1586. 

1587. 


1688. 


15  90-: 


1598. 


1599- 


1601. 


1608. 


Virginia,  which  was  so  called 
in  honour  of  his  virgin  mis- 
tress, Elizabeth. 

Naval  operations  of  the  gallant 
Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Bablngton  and  others  convicted 
of  conspiring  against  the  queen, 
and  executed  with  great  bar- 
barity. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  tried  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  against 
Elizabeth,  and  executed. 

Naval  operations  of  the  brave 
Admiral  Blake  against  the 
Spaniards. 

Preparations  of  the  Spaniards 
for  invading  England.  Their 
great  armada,  and  its  utter 
destruction. 

96.  Naval  operations  against  the 
Spaniards  carried  on  with 
great  success  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  others. 

The  Earl  of  Tyrone's  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  which  continued 
for  eiglit  years. 

1601.  The  Earl  of  Essex  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion. Tried  for  conspiracy, 
convicted,  and  executed. 

The  Queen  abolishes  trade  mo- 
nopolies and  patents,  which 
had  been  subjected  to  gross 
abuses. 

Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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THE  HOUSE  OP  STUART. 

A.D.  1603  TO  A.D.  1G88. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JAMES     THE     FIBBT. 
A.D.  1603  TO  A.D.  1625. 

C0MTEMP0RAB7  80TBREIOH8. 

Fbakce. — Henry  IV.;  Lods  XIU. 

Spaik.— Philip  in. ;  Philip  IV. 

Emperobb   of    Germany. — Rodolph  II.;    Matthias;    Ferdi- 
nand II. 

Popes. — Clement  VHI. ;  Leo  XI. ;  Paul  V. ;  Gregory  XV. ; 
Urban  VIU. 


§  1.  Political  condition  of  England  in  the  preceding  reigna.  Degradation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  House  of  Tudor.  —%  2.  Accea> 
sion  of  James  I.  of  Scotland.  His  conduct  and  traits  of  character. 
His  government  and  different  measures.  —  §  3.  State  of  religious 
parties.  Sectarian  contentions,  and  rebellious  spirit  attending  tliem. 
^— §  4.  Conspiracy  in  favour  of  Arabella  Stuart.  Condemnation  of 
Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  —  §  5.  The  Puritan  party. 
Conference  at  Hampton  Court.  Alterations  in  the  Church  serTices 
demanded.  Declaration  of  the  king  in  favour  of  Church  conformity. 
— §  6.  Religious  persecutions.  Contentions  with  Parliament. — 
§  7.  The  gunpowder  plot.  Sanguinary  laws  passed  against  the 
supposed  abettors.  Trial  and  execution  of  Garnet,  the  Jesuit. — 
§  8.  The  king  displays  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  re-establishes 
order. — §  9.  State  of  the  population  and  the  country.  Disappear- 
ance  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  introduction  of  fresn  manners  and 
customs. — §  10.  State  of  the  Church. — §  11.  Natural  jollity  of  the 
population  of  England,  and  their  ruBlic  amusements.  Advantages 
thence  derived.—^  12.  Archbinhop  Abbot,  the  Calviuistic  divine. 
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Anthoriised  translation  of  the  Bible. — §  13.  The  king's  fayoritism. 
Canr  and  Buckingham.  Cruel  treatment  and  death  of  Arabella 
8tuart. — §  14.  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  His  noble  qualities  and 
death.  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Charles. — §  15.  Carr,  Viscount 
Bochester,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset.  His  infamous  character. 
Marries  the  divorced  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Murder  of  Overbury. 
— §  16.  Infamy  of  the  court,  and  religious  outrages. — §  17.  Misery 
of  Earl  of  Somerset  and  his  wife. — §  18.  Rise  of  George  Villiers. — 
§  19.  Trial  and  disgrace  of  Somerset  and  his  wife. — §  20.  Villiers 
created  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  rewarded  with  numerous 
offices.  Chief-Justice  Coke  and  Lord  Bacon. — §21.  Buckingham's 
increasing  influence.  Trial  and  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — 
§  22.  James's  interference  with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.— §  23.  The 
king's  violent  proceedings,  and  popular  discontent.  Rupture  between 
him  and  the  Commons. — §  24.  Prince  Charles  and  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  proceed  on  a  secret  expedition  to  Madrid  to  negotiate 
a  marriage  with  the  Infanta.  The  match  broken  off.  War  declared 
against  Spain. — §  25.  Affairs  of  the  Continent,  and  state  of  Pro- 
testantism Count  Mansfeldt's  expedition  in  aid  of  Bohemia.  Prince 
Charles  affianced  to  Henrietta  Maria  of  France.  Death  and  cha- 
racter of  James. 

§  1.  Englakd  appeared  as  despotic  a  country  at  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  as  any  in  Europe,  and  it  was  only  by  the  con- 
currence of  two  circumstances  that  it  did  not  lose  its  liberties 
altogether.  The  first  of  these  was  that  the  wiliest  and  most 
ambitious  of  our  kings  had  no  standing  army.  When  a 
monarch  has  the  interest  of  a  superstitious  priesthood,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  multitude  in  his  favour,  he  needs  only  a 
military  force  to  strike  out  the  last  spark  of  freedom.  When 
Henry  VII.,  therefore,  had  broken  the  nobility  and  gained 
the  Church,  and  quieted  the  people,  there  would  have  been  no 
power  able  to  oppose  him  if  he  had  had  a  soldiery  in  his  pay  ; 
as  it  was,  he  had  to  trust  to  the  national  force — ^the  archers 
of  the  different  parishes,  and  men  raised  for  a  limited  time. 
The  English  army  was  a  militia,  officered  by  the  gentry  of 
the  land  :  so  Henry  YII.  and  his  imperious  son  had  not  the 
means  of  consolidating  the  tyrannic  power  which  circum- 
stances enabled  them  to  exercise  for  a  time. 

The  other  circumstance  was  the  very  strange  one  that  the 
degradation  of  the  House  of  Commons  tempted  the  first 
Tudors  to  use  it  as  an  ostensible  instrument  of  their  authority, 
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till  the  people,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  personal  baseness 
and  subserviency  of  their  representatives,  seeing  every  great 
event  attributed  to  Parliament,  began  to  believe  that  it  was 
mightier  than  the  king.  They  saw  a  Church  overthrown, 
and  another  Church  established ;  a  queen  divorced,  and 
another  executed  ;  Mary  declared  illegitimate,  and  the  king- 
dom left  to  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  all  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  there  was  no  limit  to  their  confidence  in  these 
magic  words.  The  crawling  sycophants  who  sat  on  the 
packed  benches  of  the  Commons  began  to  be  invested  with  a 
|)art  of  the  majesty  which  the  policy  of  the  kings  had  thrown 
over  the  assembly  to  cloak  their  own  designs ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  belief  in  the  dignity  of  Par- 
liament had  seized  even  on  some  of  the  members,  and  they 
reasoned,  remonstrated,  accused,  and  finally  made  terms,  as  if 
they  had  in  reality  some  of  the  influence  which  had  belonged 
to  them  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets.  Nothing,  however, 
would  persuade  the  new  race  of  kings  that  Parliament  was 
anything  but  a  collection  of  their  clerks  and  servants ;  and 
all  through  the  next  two  reigns  the  point  in  dispute  was  the 
u.surped,  but  constantly  exerted,  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and 
tlie  theoretical,  but  long  disused,  supremacy  of  Parliament. 

Fortunately  for  the  Parliament  the  representative  of  abso- 
lute monarchy,  who  now  presented  himself  in  the  person  of 
James,  was  not  rendered  very  dangerous  by  his  vigour  of 
mind  or  body.  Even  the  country  he  came  from  detracted 
from  his  popularity ;  for  the  long  wars  between  the  realms 
had  made  Scotland  a  disagreeable  sound  in  English  ears.  The 
people  were  considered  barbarous,  and  their  land  a  desert.  A 
flight  of  locusts  was  looked  upon  as  a  similar  infliction  to  an 
incursion  of  the  hungry  Scots,  whether  as  friends  or  foes. 
The  behaviour  of  James,  since  his  accession  to  his  native 
throne,  had  not  raised  his  reputation  for  courage  or  plain 
dealing ;  and  reports  must  have  been  already  widely  spread  of 
his  garrulity,  selfishness,  pedantry,  and  awkwardness,  which 
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made  him  a  very  midt  president  of  the  most  accomplished, 
learned,  and  high-spirited  court  in  Christendom.  A  courtier 
like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  hearing  an  ai^ument  of  Bacon  in  the 
morning  and  a  play  of  Shakspeai'e  in  the  afternoon,  could 
have  had  little  appetite  for  the  lahorious  and  jocular  plati- 
tudes of  the  Solomon  of  the  north. 

§  2.  Yet  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  undisputed  right, 
and  bearing  with  him  the  prospect  not  only  of  peace  but 
union  between  the  two  peoples  who  inhabited  the  island,  the 
great-grandson  of  Margaret  of  England  took  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors.  It  was 
taking  the  people  back  to  the  olden  time,  of  which  every 
new  generation  entertains  such  a  fond  recollection,  when  they 
saw  in  the  son  of  the  beauteous  Mary — representative  in  the 
third  degree  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York— a  blend- 
ing once  more  of  the  white  and  red  roses,  and  never  were 
king  and  nation  more  pleased  at  the  parts  they  were  to  play. 
His  jouniey  from  the  north  was  a  perpetual  triumph.  Arches 
covered  the  streets,  and  orations  exhausted  the  eloquence  of 
mayors ;  and  his  speeches  in  reply  transcended  their  under- 
standing. He  ate,  and  drank,  and  spouted  Latin,  and  made 
poems  in  a  manner  never  heard  of  before;  he  also  made 
knights  on  all  occasions,  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  chivalry 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  who  had  no  farther 
claim  to  the  honour  than  the  good  luck  of  having  approached 
him  while  he  was  under  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  success. 

But  the  habits  and  temper  of  the  new  king  came  out  in 
more  disagreeable  colours  in  the  course  of  the  same  jou^ne3^ 
Gentlemen,  accustomed  to  the  stately  cavalcades  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  even  her  affected  and  grandiose  style  of  walking, 
were  at  first  astonished  to  see  a  little  fat  personage,  with 
large  and  wandering  eyes ;  a  bonnet  cast  by  chance  upou  his 
head,  and  sticking  on  as  it  best  could ;  his  legs  too  thin  for 
his  weight;  his  clothes  so  thickly  padded  out  to  resist  a 
dagger-stroke,  of  which  he  was  in  continual  dread,  that  h<) 
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looked  more  like  a  vast  seal  than  a  man ;  a  flabby,  foolish 
mouth,  widened  for  the  freer  extrusion  of  remarkably  broad 
Scotch — and  all  these  surmounting  a  horse,  saddled  after  the 
manner  of  an  arm-chair,  with  appliances  for  the  rider's  sup- 
port, in  spite  of  which  his  majesty  not  unfrequently  managed 
to  tumble  most  ungracefully  to  the  ground ;  and  before  the 
courtly  nobles,  who  had  met  him  at  the  borders  had  time  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  appearance,  he  gave  them  a  specimen  of 
his  regard  for  law  which  was  of  evil  omen  for  his  future 
conduct.  At  Newark-on-Trent  a  pickpocket  was  detected  in 
the  act ;  and,  without  waiting  for  judge  or  jury,  the  king 
directed  a  royal  warrant  to  the  recorder  to  hang  the  man 
without  delay,  and  the  culprit  was  suspended  at  once. 

Completing  his  first  impression  by  the  coarse  and  con- 
temptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  great  predecessor, 
whose  death  had  silenced  all  recent  cavils,  and  only  recalled 
the  triumphs  and  glories  of  her  reign,  he  showed  his  dis- 
regard of  her  example — in  guarding  the  honour  of  the 
English  peerage  only  for  the  most  deserving  and  celebrated 
of  her  subjects — by  lavishing  titles  on  dozens  at  a  time, 
including  in  the  list  his  hungry  and  grasping  followers,  who 
had  shown  no  quality  except  the  attachment  to  their  native 
sovereign,  which  made  them  forsake  the  howling  wilderness 
of  their  patrimonial  domains  for  the  rich  estates  with  which 
they  were  presented  in  the  different  shires  of  England. 

He  now  began  to  govern.  He  was  an  advocate  for  peace 
at  any  price,  particularly  if  the  price  was  to  be  paid  into  his 
exchequer ;  and  as  England  had  been  a  great  support  to  the 
Netherlands  in  their  noble  insurrection  against  Philip,  and 
James  thought  no  insurrection  justifiable  on  any  provocation, 
both  parties  were  encouraged  to  approach  him.  Henry  IV. 
of  Fi*ance  and  the  Hollanders  sent  over  to  request  his  con- 
tinued aid,  and  bribed  in  a  very  handsome  manner  to  obtain 
their  end.  Philip  III.,  however,  had  not  the  dogged  obsti- 
uacy  of  his  father,  and  sent  over  an  ambassador  to  patch  ap 
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an  agreement  between  him  and  his  revolted  subjects,  under 
the  mediation  of  James,  and  in  a  few  months  the  king  looked 
with  pride  on  the  motto  he  had  chosen  for  the  royal  arms, 
"Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers.'*  The  independence  of  the 
Provinces  was  virtually  acknowledged,  and  Spain  continued  the 
downward  course  which  threw  her  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the 
blood-stained  Inquisition,  denuded  her  realm  of  the  vigour 
and  genius  of  the  Moors  and  Hebrews,  and  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  the  Dutch,  leaving  her,  nearly  to  the  present  day, 
the  impotent  victim  of  ignorance  and  pride. 

§  3.  But  a£fairs  were  not  so  peaceful  at  home.  James  had 
been  so  disgusted  by  the  aggressive  insolence  of  the  Pres- 
byterian leaders  in  his  old  dominion,  that  he  had  held  out 
hopes  to  the  Catholics  of  a  leaning  to  their  cause.  On  finding, 
however,  that  the  English  Church,  though  as  much  opposed 
as  himself  to  the  levelling  and  republican  tendencies  of  Geneva, 
was  equally  hostile  to  the  arrogance  and  the  doctrines  of 
Bome,  he  gave  public  marks  of  his  adhesion  to  the  strongest 
side,  and  issued  edicts  against  all  manner  of  dissenters,  whether 
Calvinist  or  Popish.  Toleration  was  formally  disavowed,  and 
an  internecine  war  seemed  impending. 

Puritans  and  Catholics  joined  in  a  plot  to  get  quit  of  the 
present  order  in  Church  and  State,  each  sect  determining  to 
exterminate  the  other,'  when  their  common  enemy  was  over- 
thrown. The  king  was  to  be  seized,  the  government  altered, 
and  freedom  of  conscience  proclaimed.  Two  plots  indeed 
were  in  hand  at  the  same  time,  connected  by  the  participation 
of  certain  persons  in  both,  but  with  different  objects,  and  by 
a  differen If  proceeding. 

§  4.  The  one  called  the  Main  was  chiefly  political ;  the 
other  called  the  Bye  was  chiefly  religious.  The  principal 
parties  to  the  Bye  were  priests  who  had  despaired  of  regaining 
the  ascendancy  they  onoe  had  held.  They  were  tried  and 
executed.  The  Main  was  of  greater  consequence,  for  its 
Itraders  were  men,  like  Lords  Cobham  and  Grey  and  Sir  Walter 
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Buleigh,  wliose  rank  and  character  gave  weight  to  all  their 
acts.  It  came  out  on  the  trial,  that  the  king  was  to  he  dis* 
placed,  if  not  killed,  and  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  elevated 
ti>  the  throne.  This  unhappy  lady  stood  on  the  same  descent 
from  Margaret  of  England  (through  her  second  husband, 
Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,)  as  the  king  himself, 
(through  her  first  husband,  James  IV.)  The  accusations  were 
so  exorbitant,  that  it  is  permissible  to  doubt  the  extent  of 
the  prisoners'  guilt — bribery,  murder,  treason,  the  subversion 
of  the  government,  and  submission  to  Spain,  were  laid  to 
their  charge.  Cobham,  a  coward  and  traitor  of  the  basest 
kind,  swore  whatever  was  required  against  his  confederates, 
but  would  not  face  his  great  victim,  Raleigh,  who  demanded 
to  be  confronted  with  his  accuser.  "  If  you  proceed  to  con- 
demn me,"  he  said,  "upon  bare  inferences,  upon  a  paper  ac- 
cusation, you  try  me  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition."  But 
nothing  could  bring  the  trembling  Cobham  before  that  ter- 
rible countenance  and  eloquent  tongue  which  overawed  the 
judges  themselves.  He  was  found  guilty  in  spite  of  all ;  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  admiration  excited  by  his  great 
talent  and  courageous  bearing,  the  spectators  remembered 
how  bitterly  he  had  persecuted  their  favourite  Essex,  and 
glutted  his  revenge  by  watching  him  on  the  scaffold.  Kaleigh 
was  sentenced  to  death.  Grey  and  Cobham  were  also  con- 
demned ;  the  one  having  gained  the  respect  of  the  public  by 
his  dignified  and  satisfactory  defence,  the  other  its  contempt 
and  abhorrence  by  the  greatest  meanness  ever  exhibited  by  a 
slave.  But  James  was  naturally  pleased  with  a  poltroon,  and 
determined  to  save  Cobham's  life. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  done  without  pardoning  the  rest  ? 
The  royal  ingenuity  was  never  at  fault  when  an  exhibition 
of  power  was  to  be  made ;  and  the  strangest  and  most  heartless 
treatment  of  prisoners  which  ever  occurred  in  our  annals  took 
place  on  this  occasion.  Baleigh  was  placed  at  his  window  in 
the  Tower,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  scaffold.    It  was 
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Friday  ixioming,  and  he  was  to  die  on  the  following  Monday. 
First  he  saw  George  Markham,  one  of  his  confederates,  led  up 
to  the  hloek,  and  when  preparations  had  heen  made  for  his 
death,  he  was  led  away  again,  and  there  was  silent  expecta- 
tion in  the  crowd  for  an  hour  or  two.  Lord  Grey  then  made 
his  appearance,  and  sustained  the  character  for  manly  self- 
command  he  had  won  at  the  trial.  He  prayed,  and  said 
farewell  to  his  friends ;  and  when  thus  the  hitteniess  of  death 
was  past,  and  he  was  ahout  to  lay  his  head  upon  the  hlock, 
a  movement  took  place  among  the  spectators,  and  he  also  was 
led  away.  Lastly,  Lord  Cobham  was  brought  forth,  and  with 
brazen  audacity,  which  could  only  arise  from  a  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  happen,  reiterated  his  accusations  of  Raleigh 
and  his  friends,  and  affected  to  seal  the  faith  of  his  words 
with  his  blood.  But  again  the  crowd  was  moved,  and 
Markham  and  Grey  were  brought  back.  Face  to  face  they 
gazed  on  each  other,  each  surprised  to  find  the  other  alive. 
Shouts  now  rent  the  air ;  hats  were  thrown  up,  and  joyous 
acclamations  sounded  from  the  hill,  and  were  echoed  all 
through  the  city,  for  a  messenger  had  appeared  with  the 
royal  mercy,  and  the  shameless  cruelty  oT  playing  with  men's 
feelings  in  such  awful  circumstances  was  lost  in  the  delight 
at  their  deliverance ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  very 
few  people  believed  in  the  plot.  Raleigh  was  reprieved  along 
with  the  others,  but  old  enmity  rankled  in  James's  heart,  for 
the  interest  of  Raleigh  had  been  employed  against  him  when 
he  used  to  be  knocking  humbly  as  a  poor  kinsman  at  Eliza- 
l)eth's  door.  It  was  a  reprieve,  and  not  a  pardon,  as  we 
shall  find  in  a  few  years. 

§  5.  But  the  Puritan  party  was  strong  and  resolute.  In 
spite  of  the  discredit  thrown  on  it  by  the  participation  of  one  of 
its  leaders,  Lord  Grey,  in  "  The  Main,"  it  pursued  its  course, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  greater  freedom  in  the  ministrations 
of  the  Church  than  the  chiefs  of  the  Establishment  would 
allow.     We  are  to  remember  that  the  remonstrances  against 
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Konianizing  tendencies  in  ceremony  and  doctrine  were  made, 
not  by  avowed  dissenters,  of  whom  there  were  none  recog- 
nised in  the  country,  but  by  ministers  of  the  Church. 
Much  intercourse  had  been  kept  up  between  the  Reformers 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  spirit  of  Knox  had  been 
infused  into  the  milder  and  more  comprehensive  scheme  of 
Cranmer.  James  had  had  quite  enough  of  Knox  and  his 
followers  in  the  days  of  his  comparative  helplessness  at  Holy- 
rood.  He  would  have  no  such  pestilent  preachers,  of  what  he 
thought  sedition  and  insult,  in  his  chambers  at  Windsor.  He 
would  also  show  them  that  he  could  argue  as  well  as  rule, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  Conference  between 
the  parties,  which  had  been  settled  to  take  place  at  Hampton 
Court. 

It  is  a  very  observable  event,  for  it  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  persecutions  which  ended  in  a  disruption  of  the 
Church  and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  A  petition  had 
been  presented  by  nearly  a  thousand  clergymen,  in  which 
they  stated  their  requests.  These  were  now  renewed  by 
their  spokesmen  at  the  Conference,  and  included,  A  Revision 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Abolition  of  the  Surplice 
in  reading,  of  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism,  and  of  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus ;  they  denied  the  validity  of  baptism 
administered  by  women,  and  the  necessity  of  signing  the 
Articles.  They  required,  also,  the  omission  of  the  Lessons 
from  the  Apocrypha,  and  ended  by  desiring  a  reform  in  the 
distribution  of  Church  patronage,  and  the  abolition  of 
pluralities.  James  presided  with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty. 
He  was  surrounded  by  bishops  and  deans,  and  attended  by 
his  Court.  The  opportunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  he  showed  himself  the  most  powerful  of  arguers 
and  the  best  of  Churchmen  by  browbeating  the  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  recusants,  who  were  the  professors  of 
divinity  in  both  universities ;  and  having  roared,  and  joked, 
and  expounded  a  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,   and  told  the 
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erudite  Dr.  Beynolds  that  a  schoolboy  who  answered  no 
better  would  certainly  have  been  flogged,  he  ended  by 
saying  that  uniformity  should  be  enforced  under  pain  of 
banishment,  or  worse ;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  episcopal 
band  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  One  bishop  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and  blasphemously  declaimed  that  such  a 
divinely  inspired  king  had  not  been  seen  since  Christ.  The 
chancellor  exceeded  the  bishop  in  his  fulsome  praise.  The 
courtiers  laughed  at  the  wit,  and  stood  open-mouthed  at  the 
argument,  and  the  discomfited  Puritans  withdrew.  "I 
peppered  them  soundly,"  said  the  triumphant  polemic,  who 
had  loosened  the  first  stone  of  the  Church,  and  laid  the  first 
beam  of  his  son^s  scaffold ;  "  they  fled  before  me  from  argu* 
ment  to  argument  like  schoolboys.*' 

§  6.  Persecution  began,  which,  except  in  the  absence  of 
fire  and  rope,  was  as  fierce  as  bloody  Mary's.  Spies  wormed 
their  way  into  conventicles  and  prayer-meetings  ;  preachers 
without  a  licence  were  thrown  into  prison ;  three  hundred 
rectors  and  vicars  were  turned  out  of  their  livings ;  fines  and 
dungeons  were  the  fate  of  all  who  resisted  the  law ;  and 
already  the  awful  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament  were  conned 
over  with  ominous  admiration.  Men  driven  from  house  and 
home,  despised  and  insulted  by  persons  whom  they  consi- 
dered worse  than  heathens  or  idolaters,  found  consolation  in 
the  denunciations  of  evil-doers  and  the  promises  of  revenge 
held  forth  to  the  people  of  God.  Samuel  was  a  Puritan  divine, 
and  Agag  lived  at  Whitehall. 

Having  thus  embroiled  himself  with  one  of  the  orders  of 
the  State,  he  next  showed  his  arbitrary  spirit  in  his  treatment 
of  Parliament.  His  powerful  predecessors  had  shown  great 
skill,  as  we  have  said,  in  their  management  of  the  popular 
assembly.  They  treated  it  with  respect,  and  increased  its 
apparent  influence  in  order  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
If  Elizabeth  interfered  at  an  election,  it  was  secretly ;  if  there 
was  any  bribery  or  intimidation,  it  was  denied  with  the  same 
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affectation  of  abhorrence  as  at  the  present  time ;  but  Jaiues 
published  a  proclamation  telling  his  people  what  sort  of  men 
to  return.  If  any  ])erson  was  nominated  contrary  to  his  in- 
structions, the  borough  was  to  be  6ned,  and  the  member  sent 
to  gaol.  Pai'liament  deserved  a  good  deal  of  contempt  for  its 
remissness  of  late  years,  but  this  was  too  much.  The  pride 
of  city  and  county  revolted  against  this  dictation,  and  Puri- 
tans and  Presbyterians  were  returned  in  great  numbers.  The 
first  session  was  passed  in  disputes.  The  king  made  no  secret 
of  his  belief  in  his  own  perfect  supremacy  over  Lords  and 
Commons.  The  Commons,  unaccustomed  to  such  language 
from  sovereigns  they  had  feared  and  respected,  assumed  at 
last  the  duty  of  champions  of  the  nation.  "  Your  majesty 
would  be  misinformed,"  they  said,  "  if  any  man  should  deliver 
that  the  kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  power  in  them- 
selves either  to  alter  religion,  or  make  any  laws  concerning 
the  same,  otherwise  than  as  in  temporal  causes,  by  consent  of 
Parliament." 

§  7.  The  laws  against  the  Catholics  were  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  relaxed  during  these  destructive  onslaughts 
on  the  Puritans.  The  Church,  which  had  been  originally  set 
apart  as  a  neutral  ground,  was  now  a  strong-walled  battery 
firing  against  both.  The  assault  became  more  furious  as  the 
cannonade  was  more  fatal,  and  at  last  the  patience  of  the 
Papists  could  stand  no  more.  In  the  midst  of  hunting  and 
feasting,  in  which  James's  time  was  principally  spent,  the 
great  event  happened  which  is  commemorated  in  our  annals 
as  the  Gunpowder  Plot — a  proof  at  once  of  the  inefficacy 
and  brutalizing  effects  of  penal  restrictions  on  religious 
beliefs. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  dreadful  deed  was  that  the  parties 
concerned  in  it  were  gentlemen  of  birth  and  station.  It  was 
no  base  combination  of  lawless  rufSans  hired  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  wrong.  High-minded  men,  elegant  in  manner,  re- 
fined in  intellect,  were  so  carried  away  by  the  feelings  of 
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vengeance  and  the  perverted  caauistry  of  their  Church,  that 
they  saw  no  crime  in  destroying  by  one  terrible  explosion  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons  who  had  been  so  hostile  to  their  faith. 

The  circumstances  are  well  known.  Catcsby,  Winter,  and 
Guido,  or  Guy  Fawkes,  were  all  fanatical  supporters  of  the 
highest  claims  of  Rome.  They  were  soldiers  by  profession, 
and  celebrated  for  firmness  and  courage.  A  Percy,  of  the 
Northumberland  family,  joined  them,  and  Wright,  a  con- 
nexion of  the  same  great  race  by  marriage.  After  many 
meetings  and  much  consultation,  a  house  was  hired  by  Percy 
— who  was  a  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Court — abutting  on  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  hole  was  resolved  on  from  the 
back  buildings  into  the  vaults  under  the  great  chamber  of  the 
Lords,  where  the  king  was  to  open  the  session,  and  where  the 
whole  House  of  Commons  would  be  assembled.  Interrupted 
more  than  once  by  prorogations  and  other  incidents,  they 
never  faltered  in  their  purpose,  and  having  at  length,  with 
great  labour,  effected  a  communication,  and  filled  the  cellar 
with  gunpowder-casks,  it  was  resolved  that  Fawkes,  the 
most  resolute  of  the  party,  should  lire  the  train  on  the  5th 
of  November,  and  effect  his  escape,  if  possible,  before  it 
reached  the  barrels ;  if  not,  he  was  quite  ready  to  die  in  so 
holy  a  cause. 

But  one  of  them  had  a  friend  in  the  House  of  Lords  whom 
he  was  anxious  to  save.  He  wrote  a  mysterious  note  to  Lord 
Monteagle,  warning  him  not  to  attend  the  opening  ceremony. 
Monteagle  was  puzzled,  and  showed  it  to  others  ;  at  last  it 
reached  the  king.  James  had  a  natural  talent  for  unravelling 
plots ;  he  smelt  them  out  even  where  thoy  did  not  exist,  and 
had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  following  the  scent  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  cellars  were  searched,  and  there,  gloomy  and 
firm,  they  found  Guy  Fawkes,  match  in  hand,  watching  for 
the  expected  signal.  Tortures  were  applied.  Fawkes  named 
his  confederates,  and  among  them  people  were  shocked  to 
hear  of  such  men  as  the  young  and  wealthy  Sir  Everard 

LL 
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Digbj,  Kookwood  of  Coldham,  and  Tresham,  the  writer  of 
the  warning  to  Lord  Monteagle.  The  conspirators  had  taken 
flight,  and  found  their  way  to  Warwickshire,  where  there  was 
a  meeting  of  Catliohc  gentlemen  anxiously  waitin^i^  for  the 
event.  They  had  collected  at  the  house  of  Sir  £verai*d  Digby 
under  pretence  of  a  hunting  party  on  Dansmoor.  The  first 
glance  at  Hook  wood's  face  revealed  the  dreadful  truth.  They 
were  all  doomed  men,  and  must  fly  for  their  lives.  The 
meeting  dispersed,  and  Catesby,  Bigby,  and  four  or  five  more, 
took  horse  and  made  for  Wales,  where  they  expected  the 
Catholics  to  rise.  They  were  followed  by  the  sheriff  and  his 
men.  The  house  they  were  in  at  Holbeach,  in  Staffordshire, 
was  surrounded.  Preferring  immediate  death  to  the  lingering 
agonies  of  an  execution,  they  presented  themselves  to  their 
besiegers  at  the  windows,  and  were  shot.  Some  few  appeared, 
sword  in  baud,  at  the  door,  and  the  house  was  set  on  fire. 
Rookwood,  severely  wounded,  Digby,  Littleton,  and  Winter 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  London  ;  Tresham  was 
arrested  in  the  City  ;  and  the  plot  was  at  an  end. 
\J  Priests,  and  particularly  the  Jesuits  Garnet  and  Greeuway, 
were  suspected  of  guilty  knowledge,  if  not  of  more ;  but  the 
faithfulness  of  all  except  Tresham,  and  Bates,  the  servant  of 
Catesby, — the  only  one  of  ignoble  blood  concerned  in  the 
plan, — was  proof  against  every  means  used  to  make  them  im- 
plicate their  spiritual  guides.  The  traitors  confessed  the 
priests*  participation  in  this  and  other  treasons,  the  weight, 
however,  of  Tresham's  revelation  being  diminished  by  a  re- 
tractation of  it  on  his  death-bed  a  few  days  after ;  but  enough 
was  proved  to  embitter  a  hundredfold  the  national  enmity  to 
the  old  religion.  Even  the  Puritans,  subdued  and  persecuted 
themselves,  urged  on  more  furious  laws  against  the  Catholics. 
The  tortured  death  of  all  the  survivors  did  not  awaken  the 
])ity  of  a  single  Protestant  heart ;  the  crime  was  too  great, 
the  meditated  slaughter  too  remorseless,  and  the  consequences 
of  success  in  theii'  plans  too  appalling,  to  permit  any  seuti- 
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ment  but  horror ;  and  even  the  merit  they  claimed  as  zealous 
and  obedient  sons  of  the  only  true  Church  was  an  addition 
to  the  hatefulness  of  their  crime.  The  king  and  parliament 
were  therefore  left  at  liberty,  as  far  as  public  opinion  went,  to 
trample  on  the  Catholics  as  they  chose.  Parliament,  accord- 
ingly, passed  sanguinary  laws  against  the  preachers  of  murder 
and  rcl)ellion,  and  James  imposed  fines  upon  the  wealthy 
Romanists,  to  the  great  enlargement  of  his  income.  He  levied 
a  penalty  on  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  principally  because  he  was  chief  of  the  family  J;o  which 
Percy  the  conspirator  belonged  ;  and  having  enriched  tfmself 
with  the  spoil,  and  claimed  all  the  glory  of  discovering  jbhe 
plot,  he  ordered  a  Form  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  for'hw  Ip 
providential  escape,  which  has  defaced  the  Prayer-book  by 
blasphemy  and  injustice  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years, 
having  only  been  authoritatively  disused  in  1859. 

There  was  great  interest  felt  in  the  examination  of  Garnet 
the  Jesuit,  as  he  was  expected  to  make  revelations  com- 
promising many  who  were  still  unsuspected.  His  talents  and 
acquirements  also  made  him  a  peculiar  object  of  curiosity,  and 
his  *^  skill  of  fence  "  at  his  trial,  though  it  could  not  save  him 
from  the  savage  insolence  of  Coke,  gained  him  the  admiration 
of  the  king.  Nothing  was  legally  proved,  beyond  his  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  plot,  which  he  said  he  had  obtained  under 
the  seal  of  confession ;  he  had  also  told  the  conspirators  that 
for  great  and  useful  objects  it  was  lawful  to  put  some  innocent 
persons  to  death  along  with  the  guilty.  He  was  condemned  and 
executed  with  several  other  Catholics,  clerical  and  lay,  and 
the  Komish  Church  took  its  usual  revenge  by  converting  a 
victim  of  the  law  into  a  martyr  of  the  faith.  Garnet  was 
canonized  as  a  saint,  and  was  as  busy  afber  his  death  in  work- 
ing miracles  as  he  had  been  during  his  life  in  organizing  plots. 
James  had  now  time  to  bring  forward  his  scheme  for  the  union 
of  his  two  kingdoms,  which,  though  supported  by  the  wisdom 
and  eloquence  of  Bacon,  was  rendered  impossible  at  that  timu 
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by  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  peoples.  He  had  to  rest  contented 
therefore  with  the  glory,  which  is  no  slight  one,  of  presenting 
his  realm  to  the  eyes  of  foreigners  under  the  name  of  Great 
Britain,  and  showed  by  this  change  of  title  that,  though  the 
Scot  detested  the  Englishman  and  the  Englishman  despised 
the  Scot,  those  family  disagreements  did  not  prevent  their 
combination  against  France  or  Spain. 

§  8.  A  kind  of  compromise  seemed  after  this  to  be  entered 
into  between  James  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  king 
was  allowed  to  bluster,  and  the  Parliament  increased  its 
power.  There  was  a  long  period  of  internal  peace ;  for  pros- 
perity was  widely  spread  over  the  land.  A  disturbance 
indeed  took  place  in  the  midland  counties,  where  the  persons, 
to  whom  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  gunpowder  conspirators 
were  conveyed,  alarmed  the  peasantry  by  encroachments  on 
their  rights  of  common.  They  enclosed  the  wastes  of  their 
estates,  and  divided  their  farms  into  fields.  A  band  of 
"  Levellers"  appeared  ;  not  earning  that  appellation  by  their 
desire  to  do  away  Tvith  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  dignity, 
but  to  throw  down  the  walls  and  fences.  None  of  the  gentry 
in  the  district  would  assist  in  dispersing  these  rioters  by  force ; 
and  the  king  in  great  alarm  despatched  soldiers  to  the  spot, 
who  re-established  order  with  unnecessary  violence ;  but  with 
this  exception  the  whole  country  was  in  repose. 

§  9.  We  will  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  surveying 
the  state  of  the  population,  and  we  shall  see  the  good  effects 
of  many  of  the  measures  of  former  rulers  which  at  the  time 
appeared  har:>h  and  arbitrary. 

The  feudal  castle  had  disappeared — a  blessed  change  on 
everything  but  the  landscape,  when  you  remember  tlie  means 
by  which  its  walls  had  been  built  and  sustained.  A  new  style 
of  architecture  represented  a  new  state  of  manners.  T!ie 
Tudor  mansions  were  intended  for  the  occupation  of  peaceful 
subjects,  and  no  longer  frowned  on  the  surrounding  country 
with  towers  and  portcullises.    They  had  spacious  dining-hnlla 
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and  stately  drawing-rooms,  with  the  joustiug-ground  of  the 
old  fortalice  turned  into  an  orchard,  while  the  moat  was 
filled  up  and  converted  into  a  bowling-green.  The  rich  terii- 
torial  families  lived  with  a  rough  hospitality  and  liberal 
bestowal  of  food  and  liquor,  which  more  than  compensated 
for  the  routine  distribution  of  bread  and  victuals  at  the 
monastery  door.  This  hospitality  indeed  was  scarcely  a  virtue, 
since  it  arose  from  the  necessity  of  their  position.  Their 
ancestors  had  been  presented  with  abbey  lands,  and  the 
growth  of  agriculture  and  population  had  converted  those 
neglected  territories  into  smiling  farms.  Money,  however, 
was  still  scarce,  and  the  squire  was  paid  in  a  great  measure  in 
produce.  Instead  of  a  cheque  on  a  bank,  or  a  purse  filled 
with  sovereigns,  the  tenant  drove  forty  oxen  and  a  hundred 
waggons  of  grain  to  the  "place."  What  the  butcher  and 
the  corn-chandler  of  the  nearest  market  did  not  take,  was 
forced  to  be  consumed  upon  the  spot,  and  vast  were  the 
sirloins,  and  gigantic  the  puddings,  and  foaming  the  tankards 
of  ale,  which  kept  up  a  perpetual  festival  in  the  hall.  The 
wives  and  daughters  had  little  taste  for  books,  and,  in  fact, 
found  a  difficulty  in  deciphering  the  few  volumes  they  had. 
But  they  were  wonderful  Itouse wives,  and  spent  the  hours  in 
the  still-room  and  pastry -cupboard  which  are  now  devoted  to 
the  piano.  Then  they  rode  and  walked,  and  never  had  head- 
aches or  faints,  but  visited  the  village,  and  attended  to  the 
sick,  getting  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  breakfasting  at  six, 
dining  at  twelve,  having  a  slight  collation  at  four,  and  winding 
up  with  a  hot  supper  and  spiced  wine  at  eight,  and  so  to  bed. 
Not  a  very  intellectual  life,  but  fit  for  the  sisters  of  the 
Raleighs  and  Sidneys,  and  mothers  of  the  Hampdens  and 
Cromwells,  who  were  already  bovs  at  school. 

Lower  down,  plenty  and  coarseness  were  the  characteristic? 
still.  The  yeomen  had  learned  to  be  afraid  of  no  one,  and 
pulled  off  his  hat  to  a  lord  without  losing  a  particle  of  self- 
respect.     The  peasantry  tHemselves  had  plenty  to  eat,  and 
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labour  was  abundant  in  the  perpetual  spread  of  cultivation- 
Under  these  circumstauees,  as  at  present  in  the  unexhausted 
plains  of  America,  poverty  was  considered  a  crime,  and  as  it 
was  in  truth  onlj  another  name  for  idleness  or  dissipation,  it 
is  a  waste  of  indignation  to  be  angry  with  Henry  or  Eliza« 
beth  for  their  terrible  decrees  against  l)eggary  and  theft.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  deprive  mendicancy  of  the  sort  of  re- 
spectability it  had  possessed  so  long,  by  being  an  institution 
of  the  Romish  Church.  Begging  friars  had  paved  the  way 
for  blind  Rddlers  and  helpless  cripples.  A  poor-law  had  been 
established  by  Elizabeth  to  meet  the  necessities  of  illness  or 
unavoidable  want  of  work,  but  the  primal  doom — which  is  not 
a  curse,  but  a  blessing  of  incalculable  price — that  man  should 
live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  was  rigorously  enforced ;  and 
we  may  sum  up  this  view  b}'  saying,  that  all  inquirers  are 
agreed  thiit  in  mere  physical  well-being  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  had  never  less  to  complain  of. 

But  the  very  comfort  of  their  situation  gave  them  time 
and  opportunity  for  reflection.  Easiness  of  fortune  enabled 
them  to  mix  more  with  each  other  and  with  strangers  than 
they  had  hitherto  done.  The  effort  made,  almost  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  multitude^  to  free  them  from  an  op- 
pressive and  ignorance-loving  priesthood,  had  borne  its  fruits 
in  calling  their  attention  to  the  articles  in  dispute.  They 
could  reason  and  attend  to  argument ;  and  perhaps  the  endea- 
vour made  by  the  king  and  tbe  bishops  to  avoid  shocking  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholics  indisposed  the  majority  of  the  half- 
informed  towards  a  Church  which  showed  such  a  lukewarm 
opposition  to  forms  in  themselves  of  no  consequence,  but 
which  grew  in  importance  in  propoi*tion  to  the  zeal  and  pas- 
sions of  the  parties  who  objected  or  adhered  to  them. 

§  10.  The  Church  of  England  was  not  yet  a  learned 
Church,  nor  even  a  ChuroJi  of  an  ordinary  standard  of  educa* 
tion.  Its  ministers  were  entirely  from  the  humbler  classes 
of  the  people,  and  their  emoluments,  unsupported  by  private 
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fortunes,  were  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  maintenance. 
Many  of  them  exercised  trades  and  handicrafts  to  eke  out  a 
scanty  living,  and  thatched  houses,  or  made  shoes,  or  kept 
beershops  in  the  parishes  where  they  were  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  lay  impropriators,  who  had  been  bribed  into 
acquiescence  by  the  tithes  originally  belonging  to  con- 
ventual establishments,  took  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  working  vicar,  who  was  paid  with  a  sum  not  equal  to 
fifteen  pounds  a  year  of  our  present  money.  Only  the  very 
poor  or  the  very  zealous,  therefore,  fought  their  wa^'  to 
the  pulpit.  The  king  and  courtiers  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  clergy,  except  through  the  bishops,  who  preserved  a 
great  portion  of  the  state  of  their  popish  predecessors,  and  the 
eloquent  or  influential  preachers  of  London,  who  hoped  in 
time  to  rise  to  the  episcopal  bench  ;  and  from  those  interested 
persons  received  such  a  description  of  the  tenets  and  principles 
of  the  Church  as  showed  it  to  be  servile  to  wealth  and 
slavishly  submissive  to  power ;  but  our  poor  friends  the  curates 
and  vicars  in  the  country,  toiling  to  maintain  their  families, 
and  unable  to  study  Church  history,  or  decide  on  Latin  con- 
troversies, when  their  attention  was  required  to  the  more 
immediate  task  of  flnding  funds  to  pay  for  a  new  coat,  were 
filled  with  very  different  sentiments,  both  in  religion  and 
politics,  and  became  bitter  polemics  and  discontented  men. 

§  11.  But  poverty  in  the  parson,  insolence  in  the  courtier, 
and  a  blundering  love  of  tyranny  in  the  king,  could  not  re- 
press the  natural  jollity  of  a  strong-nerved,  well-fed  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  village  wakes,  and  annual  fairs,  and  Jack-in- 
the-green  continued  in  all  their  glory.  Even  Calvinism  was 
strictly  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  relaxed  amazingly  over 
"  lamb's  wool "  and  March  ale.  It  idso  shot  at  the  butts, 
and  placed  its  arrow  in  the  bulPs-eye,  as  if  it  had  been 
Erastianism  of  the  most  earthly  kind.  Cudgel-playing, 
single-stick,  and  other  games,  were  so  much  in  vogue,  that  it 
was  thought  a  compliment  to  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
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when  it  was  said  he  was  a  learned  prelate  and  an  excellent 
player  at  foot-ball.  It  must  have  been  a  merrier  land  than 
now,  though  the  pleasures  were  unrefined,  and  many  of  them 
brutalizing  and  inhuman.  Bear-bating,  badger-drawing,  and 
cock-fighting  were  the  recreations  of  court  and  town,  of 
lord  and  lady.  Horse-racing,  however,  was  the  favourite 
diversion  of  high  and  low — of  ranting  Presbyterian  as  of 
High  Churchman.  In  favour  of  this  national  pastime  the 
heart  of  the  Puritan  relented,  and  on  the  race-course  the 
differences  of  creed  were  forgotten.  Our  taste  for  many  of 
these  manly  sports  is  as  strong  as  ever,  with  fewer  draw- 
backs to  their  enjoyment.  Theatres,  concert-rooms,  lecture- 
halls  dispute  the  palm  with  them  in  our  crowded  cities,  but 
the  healthful  out-door  play  will  never  lose  its  relish  with  the 
great  body  of  our  countrymen.  The  new  occupation  furnished 
by  rifle  clubs  will  supply  the  place  of  the  old  contests  with 
the  six-foot  bow ;  and  the  vulgar  and  dangerous  quarter-staff 
and  wrestling  will  continue  banished  in  favour  of  equally  ex- 
citing and  more  amicable  trials  of  skill.  In  spite  of  hostile 
fleets  and  threatening  armies,  the  liberty  of  this  country  will 
never  be  endangered  while  its  youth  and  manhood  continue 
devoted  to  open-air  amusement.  While  our  gentry  are  the 
best  sportsmen,  and  our  lads  the  best  cricketers  in  Europe, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  Trafalgars  and  Waterloos  if  ever  the 
opportunity  for  them  should  arit^e. 

§  12.  But  the  course  of  events  was  precipitated  by  the  death 
of  the  High  Church  Bancroft,  and  the  elevation  of  George 
Abbot,  a  Calvinistic  divine,  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  The 
more  serious  portion  of  the  clergy  had  now  a  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Establishment,  and  did  not  despair  of  introducing 
great  reformations  into  the  Church  without  destroying  it 
altogether.  At  that  time  the  scheme  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  with  so  impracticable  a  sovereign  as  James  it  was 
found  that  the  influence  given  to  the  Puritans  by  the  episco- 
pate of  their  patron  only  added  to  their  power  without 
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softening  their  feelings.  They  held  Church  livings  and  advo- 
cated dissenting  views  ;  little  foreseeing  a  time  when  dissent 
would  be  openly  professed  without  the  necessity  of  ceasing  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  every  variety  of  religious  opinion 
could  find  a  pulpit  open  for  its  dissemination,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  an  honourable  profession  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
meanness  of  an  unwilling  conformity  on  the  other.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  with  the  promotion  of  a  zealous  Puritan  to 
the  primacy  appeared  the  present  authorized  translation  of 
the  Bible — a  work  for  ever  to  he  valued  as  the  highest  and 
bsst  in  the  English  tongue,  for  it  not  only  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  at  its  first  publication,  but  has  continued  ever  since  the 
noblest  specimen  of  our  Saxon  language,  and  furnished  the 
surest  protection  against  its  corruption  by  the  reverence  that 
has  gathered  round  its  glorious  revelations  and  the  melodious 
grandeur  of  its  words. 

§  13.  Shortly  after  this  commenced  a  period  of  favouritism 
and  injustice,  for  a  parallel  to  which  we  must  go  back  to  the 
times  of  Edward  II.  and  Bichard  II.  James  should  have 
reflected  on  the  dungeons  of  Berkeley  and  Pontefract  when  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  Carrs  and  Buckinghams.  Oarr  was  a 
Scottish  adventurer,  who  owed  his  promotion  to  the  beauty 
of  his  face  and  figure.  He  was  loaded  wibh  wealth  and 
honours,  and  was  soon  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Viscount 
Rochester,  with  all  the  Royal  influence  in  his  hands.  While 
this  unprincipled  minion  was  fawned  on  by  the  king,  the  fate 
of  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  moved  the  compassion  of  the 
people.  She  was  too  near  the  throne,  and  had  already 
played  too  prominent  a  part  in  Baleigh*s  plot,  to  be  looked  on 
without  anxiety  ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  she  had 
privately  given  her  hand  to  William  Seymour,  second  son  of 
Lord  Beauchamp,  and  almost  her  equal  in  rank  by  his  descent 
from  Mary,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII», 
the  wrath  of  the  timid  genealogist  knew  no  bounds.     If  a 
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child  should  arise  from  their  union  combining  the  claims  of 
bobn  the  parents,  he  was  afraid  his  own  sons,  Henry  and 
Charles,  might  be  exposed  to  trouble ;  and  to  prevent  so 
great  a  calamity,  he  imprisoned  the  fair  culprit  and  her 
husband  in  separate  houses.  By  disguising  in  man's  apparel, 
Arabella  effected  her  escape ;  Seymour  also  broke  away,  and 
they  had  appointed  a  meeting-place  abroad.  The  boat  con- 
veying Arabella  was  taken  at  sea.  She  was  brought  back, 
locked  up,  neglected,  and  harshly  used.  No  interference  in 
her  favour  was  of  any  avail,  and  finally,  James  rejoiced  in 
the  conclusion  brought  to  his  unfounded  apprehensions  bj 
the  insanity  and  death  of  a  kinswoman  as  beautiful  and  as 
unfortunate  as  his  mother  herself  had  been. 

§  14.  Henry,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  of  nobler  qualities 
than  either  his  father  or  brother,  if  the  early  manifestations 
of  his  character  are  to  be  believed.  Brave,  ambitious,  and 
generous,  he  attached  many  friends  to  his  person,  and  cast 
the  whole  nation  into  sorrow  when  he  died  in  his  nineteenth 
year — the  High  Church  party  looking  forward  to  areig^  of 
enterprise  and  war  from  the  martial  tastes  he  showed  even 
in  his  amusements,  and  the  Puritans  anticipating  a  reign  of 
reform  and  vigour  from  the  strong  Protestantism  of  his  ex- 
pressions and  the  regiilarity  and  sobriety  of  his  life.  In  a 
few  months  after  this  gloomy  event,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
married  to  tlie  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Bhine ;  and  the  Court 
was  saddened  by  the  absence  of  so  much  grace  and  beauty, 
not  without  some  misgivings  of  the  dark  fortune  through 
which  she  had  to  pass,  as  the  neglected  daughter  of  England 
and  throneless  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Charles  was  now  the  hoi>e 
of  the  nation,  and  the  father  began  to  look  about  for  a  fitting 
match  for  the  inheritor  of  his  crown.  First,  however,  he  was 
to  be  the  go-between  in  a  love  adventure  of  his  creature 
Carr,  now  Viscount  Rochester,  which  leaves  an  indelible  stain 
on  all  the  parties  concerned. 

§  15.  A  dishonourable  affection  sprang  up  between  Ilo« 
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Chester  and  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  young  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  guilty  woman  was  directed  to  shar- 
ing the  name  and  fortunes  of  the  favourite.  A  .plea  was 
invented  against  the  husband  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce, 
and  the  advocacy  of  the  king  was  secured  by  a  fee  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  James  argued  and  canvassed,  brow- 
beat the  bishops  composing  the  court  of  inquiry,  and  threatened 
Abbot,  who  refused  his  consent,  with  the  weight  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  majority  were  won  over,  and  sentence  of  sepa- 
ration was  pronounced.  But  Rochester  had  a  friend  of  the 
name  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  strongly  dissuaded  hira 
from  marrying  the  divorced  countess  j  and  when  he  confided 
this  opposition  to  his  bride,  the  evil  nature  of  her  heart  was 
roused  to  madness.  She  vowed  the  death  of  Overbury,  and 
before  the  celebration  of  her  wedding  made  interest  to  have 
him  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  She  attempted  to  bribe  a  good 
swordsman  to  slay  him  in  a  duel ;  she  then  took  the  surer 
way  of  poison,  and  Overbury  was  found  dead  in  his  room. 
Meantime  the  king  celebrated  the  marriage  with  royal  pomp, 
created  Viscount  Rochester  Earl  of  Someraet,  and  seemed  to 
be  glad  of  Overbury's  end,  as  delivering  him  from  a  rival  in 
the  new  earl's  regard. 

§  16.  Infamy  in  the  Court  was  accompanied  by  outrages 
in  Church  and  State.  Arians  were  burnt  to  prove  the  king's 
Christian  zeal,  and  the  Parliament  was  harshly  used  and  then 
contumeliously  dismissed,  to  show  his  divine  right.  Every 
expedient  was  adopted  to  replenish  the  exchequer  when  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  so  grossly  insulted  by  the  arrest 
of  some  of  the  opposition  members  as  to  be  in  no  humour  to 
grant  any  more  taxes.  He  sold  all  the  offices  of  the  law  and 
of  the  government.  He  debased  the  coin,  and  had  recourse 
to  some  obsolete  feudal  obligations,  such  as  aids  and  benevo- 
lences. He  released  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  from  his  tedious 
imprisonment,  not  out  of  admiration  of  his  genius  or  pity  for 
bis  suffering,  but  to  enable  him  to  lead  an  expedition  to  the 
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coast  of  America,  from  which  he  promised  to  bring  back  great 
store  of  jewels  and  gcid ;  and  having  displayed  his  eloquence 
and  learning  in  controversial  pamphlets,  where  he  overthrew 
the  arguments  of  some  Dutch  sectaries,  and  royal  advices  to 
the  Provinces  to  lose  no  time  in  having  his  adversaries  burnt, 
bo  would  have  fallen  back  with  undiminished  satisfactiou  on 
bis  drinking  bout  sat  Whitehall  and  huntings  at  Theobalds, 
if  he  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  change  that  bad  taken 
place  in  his  favourite. 

§  17.  From  the  day  of  Overbury*s  death  Somerset  seemed 
a  miserable  man.  Cold-eyed  and  stern- browed  the  guilty 
couple  looked  upon  each  other ;  and  no  one,  in  the  haggard 
and  pale  Somerset,  could  have  recognised  the  gay  and 
graceful  Carr,  nor  in  the  brazen  and  yet  subdued  partner  of 
his  crime,  the  bright  and  fascinating  Frances  Howard.  He- 
morse  was  at  work,  and  made  wreck  of  their  happiness  and 
beauty.  Nobody,  however,  would  whisper  the  dark  suspicion 
to  the  king  till  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  Somerset's 
influence  was  on  the  wane. 

§  18.  One  day  there  appeared  at  Whitehall  a  youth  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  whose  education  in  the  highest  circles  of 
France  had  given  a  polish  to  his  manners  and  motions  un- 
known in  the  English  Court.  His  name  was  Greorge  Villiers, 
the  youngest  son  of  a  good  but  impoverished  family  in  lici- 
cestershire,  and  the  cunning  politicians  who  had  brought 
him  to  London,  and  had  schooled  him  in  his  behaviour 
on  his  presentation,  saw  that  the  plan  was  successful,  and 
that  Somerset  was  in  their  power.  Villiers,  by  his  wit  and 
liveliness,  completed  the  impression  his  external  advantages 
had  made,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  cup-bearer,  gentleman  of 
the  privy  chamber,  and  knight,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand 
a  year. 

§  19.  Somerset  and  his  wife  were  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  as  soon  as  Villiers  was  installed.  Their 
ftccomplicefl  were  examined  and  tortured.     One  of  these,  a 
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beautiful  woman  of  the  Dame  of  Turner,  was  a  dealer  in  love 
philtres  to  gain  the  affections ;  and  another,  Dr.  Forman,  an 
astrologer,  who  foretold  the  future  by  the  stars.  The 
philtres  had  degenerated  into  poison,  and  Mrs.  Turner  was 
hanged ;  hut  her  services  had  been  so  valuable  to  the  leaders 
of  fashion  in  that  most  base  and  depraved  period  of  our 
history,  that  many  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  attended  her 
execution  in  token  of  regard.  Others  of  the  inferior  culprits 
underwent  the  same  fate ;  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  for 
the  trial  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  by  whose 
orders  the  crime  had  been  committed.  Some  inexplicable 
reason  urged  the  king  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  a  legal  pro- 
cess. He  promised  them  pardon,  life,  and  riches  if  they 
would  only  confess,  and  put  an  end  to  all  further  inquiry. 
But  Somerset  was  firm,  and  dared  the  king  to  proceed.  A 
compromise  was  at  last  arranged,  by  which  the  prisoners 
were  to  appear,  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  and  the 
royal  pardon  instantly  bestowed.  Somerset,  however,  took 
the  double  chance  of  pleading  "  not  guilty,"  but  was  unani- 
mously condemned.  He  abstained  from  any  attack  on  James, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  retiring  allowance  of  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  hate- 
ful company  of  his  accomplice  and  regrets  for  his  fallen 
estate. 

§  20.  The  new  favourite  rode  in  on  the  top  of  the  flood. 
He  was  made  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Chief 
Justice  in  Eyre,  High  Steward  of  "Westminster,  and  Con- 
stable of  Windsor  Castle.  All  his  kindred  were  provided  for 
in  the  same  extravagant  manner.  The  patronage  of  Church 
and  State  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  bishops,  judges,  lords, 
baronets,  and  knights  paid  for  the  honour  of  their  appoint- 
ment. An  earldom  could  be  bought  for  ten  thousand  pounds, 
a  baronetcy  for  one ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  greedy  cabal 
were  in  want  of  money,  or  the  king  required  an  advance,  a 
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wealthy  commoner,  who  grudged  a  loan  or  gifb,  was  condemned 
to  the  peerage,  and  fined  in  proportion  to  his  fortune  and  his 
reluctance  to  cliange  his  name.  A  race  was  run  in  subser- 
viency to  the  man  the  king  delighted  to  honour,  between  Coke, 
the  greatest  of  English  lawyers,  and  Bacon,  the  greatest  of 
human  philosophers.  When  a  quarrel,  however,  arose  between 
them,  tbe  cunning  and  meanness  of  the  wisest  of  mankind 
were  found  irresistible.  Coke  was  dismissed  from  his  office 
of  Chief  Justice,  and  Bacon  became  Lord  Verulam  and  Lord 
Chancellor. 

§'2l.  Supported  thus  by  the  greatest  pillars  of  learning 
and  jurisprudence,  the  designs  of  Buckingham  took  a  wider 
range.  By  the  assertion  of  his  superiority  over  Charles,  now 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  had  subdued  that  spiritless  individual  to 
follow  his  guidance  in  nil  things.  He  found  the  same  success 
by  bullying  the  son  which  flattery  had  obtained  for  him  with 
the  father ;  and  after  this,  relying  on  the  permanency  of  his 
power,  even  if  his  patron  were  to  die,  he  affected  the  states- 
man as  well  as  the  wit  and  courtier,  and  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  foreign  affairs,  llaleigh,  who  had  been  released 
from  the  Tower  for  the  purpose  of  ransacking  the  wealth  ol 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  America,  returned  repulsed  and 
unsuccessful.  He  had  lost  many  men  by  climate  and  the 
enemy,  and  had  brought  home  no  diamonds  nor  moidores. 
The  last  was  fatal,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  formally 
accused  him  of  piracy  and  murder. 

Piracy  and  murder,  however,  were  not  crimes  at  that  time 
punishable  with  death,  if  committed  at  a  sufficient  distance 
i'rom  our  own  shores ;  but  there  were  reasons  of  State  for 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  Spain,  and  Kalcigh  was  the 
victim.  James  had  long  wished  to  obtain  a  Spanish  princess 
for  his  son,  and  was  only  deterred  from  openly  demanding 
the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  Philip  III.  by  the  Protestant  pre- 
judices of  his  subjects.  It  was  an  easy  way  of  gaining  favour 
to  sacrifice  an  unsuccessful  soldier,  and  as  the  sentence  passed 
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on  him  at  the  heginning  of  the  reign  had  heen  suspended 
only,  and  not  reveled,  the  machinery  of  destruction  was  at 
hand,  and  the  law  was  ordered  to  take  its  course.  The  accused 
pleaded  in  vain  the  lapse  of  time  (fifteen  years)  and  the  grant 
of  the  late  commission  under  which  he  commanded  the  king's 
ships,  and  represented  the  king's  authority.  So  dignified  an 
office  was  surely  equivalent  to  a  pardon  ;  but  the  literal  inter- 
preters of  the  law  decided  that  no  pardon  by  implication  held 
good  in  a  case  of  treason  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  but  with  all  the  courage  and  vivacity  of  his  former 
days,  underwent  the  dreadful  sentence ;  and  Gondomar,  the 
Spanish  minister,  was  highly  pleased. 

§  22.  But  other  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  propitiate  the 
Catholic  king.  Bohemia,  by  the  votes  of  a  majority,  who 
consisted  of  Calvinistic  reformers,  had  ofiPered  its  throne  to 
Frederick  of  the  Rhine,  the  son-in-law  of  James ;  and  the 
new  sovereign,  along  with  his  fascinating  queen,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  had  been  crowned  at  Prague.  All  the  remaining 
chivalry  of  England  was  aroused  by  the  charms  and  position 
of  the  queen.  Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked 
to  her  husband's  standard,  and  the  nation  was  ripe  for  great 
exertions  in  favour  of  a  Protestant  champion  against  the 
power  of  Rome,  and  Austria,  and  Spain.  But  James  had 
risked  his  prophetic  reputation  on  the  failure  of  the  popularly 
elected  monarch,  and  was  not  soiTy  to  see  the  fulfdment  of 
his  vaticination.  He  gave  no  assistance  to  his  son-in>law,  and 
entered  into  useless  negotiations  with  the  Catholic  powers. 
These  crafty  princes  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  James  to  fear  any  active  opposition  on  his  part ;  but 
they  were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the 
English  people.  Without  wishing  to  mix  themselves  up  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  States,  they  perceived  that  civil 
liberty  and  religious  progress  were  interwoven  with  the 
present  struggle.  If  the  Protestantism  of  Germany  were 
crushed,  the  turn  of  England  might  come,  and  at  last  even 
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the  cautious  and  despotic  James  was  forced  into  a  demon- 
stration on  behalf  of  his  daughter's  cause.  But,  bj  a  com- 
promise, he  sent  only  four  thousand  men,  whose  assistance  to 
Frederick  was  to  be  limited  to  his  native  and  undoubted 
State,  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  He  might  be  overpowered 
in  his  elective  kingdom  of  Bohemia — for  the  king  had  foretold 
his  fall — but  within  his  ancient  bounds  he  was  safe.  Four 
thousand  men  was  not  a  large  contingent  when  the  great 
Thirty  Years'  War  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth,  but  the 
effort  forced  on  him  by  his  people  hurt  James's  feelings  as  a 
legitimate  king,  and  exhausted  his  finances.  He  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  taste  the  humiliation  of  representative  government 
once  more,  and,  after  an  interval  of  six  years.  Parliament  met. 
§  23.  Monopolies  were  attacked,  and  some  of  the  extor- 
tioners punished.  James  promised  freedom  of  speech  and 
opposition  to  Popery,  but  the  rage  of  reformation  went  on. 
Many  high  officers  were  displaced  and  banished  for  mal- 
versation and  fraud ;  judges  and  bishops  were  convicted  of 
corruption ;  and  at  last  the  scrutiny  of  the  Commons  fell 
upon  the  loftiest  rank  and  highest  intellect  in  the  land. 
Bacon,  who  was  now  Viscount  St.  Albans,  was  formally 
accused  of  the  perversion  of  justice  and  greediness  of  bribes. 
Everything  yielded  to  the  stream.  Bacon  was  timid  and  un- 
dignified, and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  king  and 
the  Lords,  obtaining  a  contemptuous  forgiveness,  after  the  loss 
of  office  and  an  imprisonment  of  a  few  days.  But  after  puri- 
fying  the  public  offices  and  seats  of  justice,  the  zeal  of  the 
Commons  showed  itself  in  increased  severity  against  the 
Papists.  Protestantism  and  the  Palatinate  had  now  become 
so  connected  in  the  national  mind,  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  rejoicing  at  the  defeat 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia.  No  obscure  intimations 
were  given  of  an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  intended  alliance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  Catholic 
princess,  and  one  audacious  voice  had  even  mentioned  the 
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favourite  Buckingham  as  enriching  himself  with  the  wages  of 
corruption.  The  bold  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  then,  in 
spite  of  the  promise  of  freedom  of  debate,  obnoxious  members 
were  seized  and  lodged  in  gaol;  insulting  letters  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  royal  pedant  to  the  Speaker,  reprimanding  the 
House  for  its  presumption  ;  and  the  quarrel  grew  as  the  time 
of  its  re-assembling  drew  near. 

At  its  meetihg  a  great  protest  was  drawn  up,  vindicating 
its  right  to  unlimited  discussion  and  interference  with  all 
national  affairs.  No  member  was  to  be  drawn  in  question 
for  anything  said  within  the  walls,  except  by  the  advice 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Commons  themselves,  or  on 
any  private  information  conveyed  to  the  king.  This  was 
entered  on  the  books,  and  had  all  the  weight  of  a  resolution. 
James  was  wrathful  beyond  control.  He  prorogued  the  Par- 
liament, tore  out  the  entry  with  his  own  hand,  sent  the  more 
prominent  leaders  to  prison  on  different  pretexts,  and  finally 
dissolved  the  refractory  assemblage,  whose  actions  gave  clear 
indications  of  the  momentous  contests  which  were  to  come. 

§  24.  One  of  the  petitions  of  the  late  Parliament  had  been 
for  a  Protestant  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  James 
was  ambitious  of  an  alliance  with  the  throne  of  Castile,  and 
prosecuted  his  son's  suit  at  Madrid  with  all  his  power.  He 
wrote — though  very  secretly — to  the  Pope,  in  hopes  of  moving 
his  Holiness  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  Infanta's  union 
with  a  heretic,  and  urged  his  ambassador,  Lord  Bristol,  to 
settle  preliminaries  at  once.  The  affair  might  have  been 
settled  in  time,  but  the  impatience  of  Buckingham  and  his 
pupil  could  brook  no  delay.  They  started  off  on  a  secret 
expedition  to  Madrid,  passing  through  Paris  on  their  way, 
and  at  last  found  themselves  at  the  Spanish  court.  There 
their  reception  was  stately  and  magnificent.  Feasts,  bull-fights, 
assemblies,  and  illuminations — all  proved  the  readiness  of  the 
bride's  family  to  give  her  to  the  heir  of  England.  She  was 
so  far  betrothed,* that  already  she  took  the  name  and  rank 
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of  Princess  of  Wales.  But  Buckingham  spoilt  the  negotia- 
tion by  the  madness  of  his  vanity.  He  offended  Castilian 
pride  by  his  arrogance,  and  roused  Spanish  jealousy  by  his 
gallantries.  He  paid  ostentatious  attention  to  the  Duchess 
Olivarez,  the  wife  of  the  prime  minister,  and  as  he  perceived 
a  change  in  the  manner  of  the  court,  he  took  his  obedient 
master  home,  where  his  arrival  was  hailed  as  little  less  than 
a  miracle,'  for  it  was  not  believed  that  the  Spaniards  would 
ever  let  so  valuable  a  hostage  out  of  their  hands.  Many 
excuses  and  subterfuges  were  employed  to  break  off  the 
match  with  the  Infanta.  But  nothing  was  found  so  effectual 
as  the  demand  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  the 
king's  son-in-law,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  marriage.  Philip 
perceived  the  intention  of  the  fickle  bridegroom,  and  actively 
prepared  for  war.  Lord  Bristol  came  over  in  hot  haste,  and 
ventured  in  full  parliament  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  rupture 
with  Spain  on  the  favourite.  The  accusations  were  favourably 
received  within  the  walls ;  and  hopes  of  some  change  in  his 
influence  which  had  been  so  hurtful  to  the  State  and  intolerable 
to  themselves,  began  to  spread  among  the  members  of  the 
assembly  when  they  saw  him  brought  to  bay  by  so  re- 
spected an  antao^onist.  But  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  twice 
the  number  of  follies  and  crimes,  the  nation  would  have  par- 
doned him  for  them  all,  in  consideration  of  his  breaking  off 
the  Spanish  match,  and  producing  a  quarrel  with  its  here- 
ditary foe.  Trumpets  sounded  at  Charing-cross,  and  a  herald 
proclaimed  war  with  Philip,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people ;  and  Buckingham  was  looked  on  as  a  patriot  who 
regarded  the  interests  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  Protestant 
faith.  On  the  strength  of  this  fleeting  popularity  he  denounced 
some  of  his  personal  enemies,  and  succeeded  in  getting  one  of 
them  fined  fifty  thousand  pounds.  He  protected  his  friends 
also,  and  the  Commons,  at  his  request,  declined  to  prosecute 
the  Lord-Keeper  Williams,  though  the  majority  of  the  House 
were  Puritans,  and  his  lordship  was  a  bishop. 
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§  25.  All  men's  mindis  were  turned  towards  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent,  where  Protestantism  had  entered  on  the  fiery 
trial  which  lasted  thirty  years.  Count  Mansfeldt  was  carry- 
ing on  a  noble  struggle  in  Germany,  and  Parliament  gave  him 
leave  to  raise  twelve  thousand  soldiers  to  aid  the  Bohemian 
king,  and  seemed  disposed  to  be  liberal  in  its  subsidies  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Buckingham,  applied  for  the  hand  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  gallant  Henry  IV.,  whom  they 
had  seen  as  they  passed  through  Paris,  and  hoped  by  that 
alliance  to  secure  the  assistance  of  France.  And  while  James 
was  perplexed  with  his  preparations  for  the  wedding,  and  his 
dread  of  hostilities  with  Spain  and  the  Empire — quarrelling 
even  with  Buckingham,  and  doubtful  of  the  affection  of 
Charles,  eating  like  a  famished  hunter,  and  absorbing  wine 
like  a  quicksand,  quoting  Latin  like  a  schoolmaster,  and 
delivering  proverbs  like  Sancho  Panza,  he  was  seized  with  a 
combined  fit  of  gout  and  tertian  ague,  and  died  at  his  hunting 
quarters  at  Theobalds,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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1603.  AcoeMion  of  James  I.  of  Soot- 
land. 

—  Conspiracy  in  favour  of  Lady 

Arabella  Stuart,  for  which  Lord 
Cobham  and  others  were  exe- 
cuted. 
1608>4.  Conrerence  at  Hampton  Court 
between  the  Episcopal  divines 
and  the  Puritans. 

—  A  new  translation  of  the  Bible 

ordered. 

1C04.  James  first  styled  Icing  of  Great 
Britain. 

1605-6.  The  gunpowder-plot  disco- 
vered, and  the  conspirators 
executed. 

1607.  Hudson's  Bay  discovered  by  the 
navigator  of  that  name. 
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1611.  Authorized  translation  of  the 
Bible  published. 
—  The  province  of  Ulster  colonized 
by  the  English  and  Scotch, 
when  the  new  title  of  Baronet 
commenced. 

1618.  Execution  ofSir  Walter  Raleigh. 

1 C3 1.  Disagreements  between  the  King 
and  the  Commons. 

1628.  Prince  Charles  and  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham  proceed  to 
Madrid  to  negotiate  a  match 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  but 
he  afterwards  marries  Princess 
Henrietta  of  France, 

1625.  Death  of  James. 
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CHAPTEH  II. 

OHABLES     THE     fIRST. 
A.D.  1625  TO  A.D.  1649. 

OONTEMFORAST    B0TERE10K8. 

France. — Louis  XIII. ;  Louis  XIV. 

Spain.— Philip  IV. 

Emperors  op  Germany. — ^Ferdinand  II. ;  Ferdinand  III. 

Popes. — Urban  VIII. ;  Innocent  X. 


§  1.  Accession  of  Charles  I.  Tlie  reign  of  favouritisra  continuea. — 
§  2.  Buckingham  is  sent  to  France,  as  special  ambassador,  to  bring 
over  Henrietta  Maria  as  the  afiGanced  bride  of  Charles.  Her  cha* 
racter.  —  §3.  Contentions  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
'"Charles's  treachery. — §  4.  Fruitless  expedition  against  the  Spaniards. 
— §  5.  Buckingham's  arrogant  conduct. — §  6.  Charles  calls  a  second 
Parliament.  Impeachment  of  Buckingham.  Contests  between  the 
king  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  dissolves  Parliament — 
§  7.  Forced  loans  and  other  royal  exactions.  Popular  invectives. — 
§  8.  Charles  and  his  assumed  prerogative  supported  by  the  clei^' 
and  high  churchmen.  —  §9.  Buckingham's  natred  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Charles  declares  war  against  Franco.  Expedition  against 
the  Isle  of  Rhe. — §  10.  Parliament  is  again  assenibled,  when  the 
"  Petition  of  Ri^ht "  is  granted  byCharles. — §  11.  Expedition  against 
Rochelle.  Buckingham  assassinated  by  John Fel ton. — §  12.  Charles's 
arbitrary  exactions.  He  claims  tonnage  and  poundage  for  lilo. — 
§  13.  Renewed  struggles  with  Parliament.  Arrest  of  its  members. 
Went  worth  and  Archbisho]^  Laud. — §  14.  Charles  makes  peace  with 
France.  Continental  affairs.  Religious  contests.  Atrocities  at 
Magdeburg. — §  15.  Expedients  to  which  the  king  is  reduced  for 
raising  supplies.  —  §  16.  Dr.  Leighton  brought  oefore  the  Star 
Chamber  for  writing  a  seditious  pamphlet,  and  condemned  to  the 
pillory  and  mutilation.  Punishment  of  Pryune.  The  mysterious 
word  "  thorough." — §  17.  Ship  money,  and  a  standing  army.  Went- 
worth's  arbitrary  measures.—-!  18.  Resistance  to  the  collection  of 
ship-money.  John  Hampden. — §  19.  The  king's  fruitless  attempt  to 
introduce  episcopacy  in  Scotland. — §  20.  The  Book  of  Sports.    Rell- 
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gious  contentions. — §  21.  Trial  of  Hampden. — §  22.  Decisions  of 
the  king's  judges  in  favour  of  absolute  monarchy.  Resistance  of 
the  Scotch.  The  Covenant.  Declaration  against  Episcopacy. — 
§  23.  War  with  Scotland. — §  24.  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  squa- 
dron at  Dover  by  the  Dutch.— §  25.  Charles  summons  a  new  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  raising  supplies.  Resistance  of  the  Commons. 
Its  dissolution,  and  imnrisonmcnt  of  some  of  its  members. — §  26.  The 
Scotch  invade  Englana  under  General  Leslie.  The  English  troops 
routed.— §  27.  The  "  Long  Parliament."— §  28.  Impeachment  of  Lord 
Strafford.  His  attainder  and  execution. — §  29.  Bold  proceedings  of 
the  Commons.  Abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber ;  hign  commission, 
monopolies,  ship-money,  and  all  relics  of  feudal  servitude. — §  30.  The 
king's  journey  to  Scotland. — §  31.  The  Irish  rebellion. — §  32.  Vio- 
lent proceedings  of  the  Commons.  The  Remonstrance.  Impeach- 
ment of  the  bishops. — §  33.  The  king's  accusation  of  the  five  mem- 
bers.— §  34.  Revolutionary  crisis.  Commencement  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Commons  assume  authority  over  the  army. — §  35.  Sanguinary 
contests  between  the  Royal  and  Parliamentary  forces.  Death  of 
Hampden.  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  indomitable  character.  Battle 
of  Newbury.  Lcrd  Falkland.  §  36.  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  in 
which  the  royal  forces  are  utterly  defeated.  Execution  of  Laud. — 
§  37.  Cromwell  appointed  commander  of  the  parliamentary  forces. 
The  battle  of  Naseoy,  And  flight  of  the  king.  His  treacherous  cor- 
respondence discovered.  —  §  38.  The  victories  of  Montrose  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  His  cruelties.  The  king  flies  to  the  Scottish 
camp,  closely  pursued  by  the  parliamentarv  troops.  He  is  sold  by 
the  Scotch,  and  delivered  up  to  the  English  Parliament. — §  39.  At- 
tempt to  arrest  Cromwell.  Mutiny  in  the  army.  The  king  flies  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  attempts  to  escape  from  Carisbrooke.  Fearful 
state  of  parties. — §  40.  The  House  of  Commons  cleared  by  the  mili- 
tary "  Pride's  Purge." — §  41 .  Cromwell  the  undLsputed  master  of  the 
army.  His  great  (jualities. — §42.  Proceedings  of  Parliament  against 
the  King.    His  tnal,  conviction,  and  execution. 

§  1.  ''The  evil  that  men  do  liveth  after  them,"  and  the 
reign  of  favouritism,  commenced  by  James,  was  continued 
under  Charles.  No  excuse  can  be  made  for  the  affection  of 
either  father  or  son  to\yard3  its  unworthy  object.  Neither 
his  actions  nor  his  letters  give  any  sign  of  intellect.  His 
manners  had  grown  coarse  and  overbearing ;  he  was  insultingly 
familiar  in  his  address  to  the  king  and  prince,  even  in  the 
presence  of  punctilious  Spaniards.  Arrogance,  indeed,  had  at 
one  time  carried  him  so  far,  that  he  gave  Charles  a  box  on 
the  ear,  and  yet  while  he  lived  he  was  ruler  of  both  kings 
and  kingdom,  and  seemed  to  grow  in  power  and  influence  to 
the  last. 
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§  2.  Buckingham  was  sent  over  as  special  ambassador  to 
bring  Henrietta  Maria  home.  Loaded  with  jewels  on  every 
part  of  his  dress,  and  displaying  the  graces  of  person  which  had 
first  captivated  King  James,  the  favourite  was  treated  by  the 
French  ministry  as  if  he  were  as  omnipotent  in  Paris  as  in 
London.  He  acted  up  to  the  character  he  had  displayed  in 
Spain,  and  having  made  love  in  that  country  to  the  Duchess 
D*01ivarez,  wife  of  the  prime  minister,  he  now  professed  a 
devoted  admiration  for  the  Queen  of  France.  The  famous 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  chief  adviser  of  the  Court,  and  very 
soon  turned  the  insulting  envoy  out  of  the  realm.  Buckingham, 
cherishing  a  malice  against  the  cardinal,  which  afterwards 
bore  fatal  fruits,  brought  his  fair  charge  by  solemn  journeys 
to  Dover.  But  the  daughter  of  Henry  of  Navarre  had 
courage  and  wit.  She  saw  through  the  shallow  charlatan 
before  they  were  many  days  acquainted,  and  already  resolved 
to  free  her  husband  from  his  degrading  servitude  to  so  base  a 
minion.  She  was  remarkably  small  in  stature,  with  a  light 
and  flexible  figure.  Her  eyes  were  piercing  black ;  her  face 
very  sweet  in  its  expression,  unless  wheu  she  frowned,  and 
then  her  look  was  frightful.  "  I  suppose  nobody  but  a  queen 
could  put  on  such  a  scowl,*'  said  one  of  the  attendants  at 
court,  when  something  had  happened  to  displease  her.  But 
with  her  gaiety,  her  playfulness,  and  beauty,  it  was  never 
doubted  that  she  would  have  an  ea8y  victory  over  Buckingham. 
Charles,  however,  was  of  a  sombre,  saturnine  disposition,  un- 
moved by  the  airy  graces  of  his  French  bride,  and  continued 
steadfast  to  his  friend. 

§  8.  A  cloud  fell  on  this  reign  at  its  very  commeneemeni. 
The  queen  was  a  Catholic,  and  brought  over  many  priests 
who  celebrated  mass  in  the  palace,  in  spite  of  Acts  of  Parlia* 
ment  forbidding  such  idolatrous  services.  Charles  compro- 
mised by  ordering  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  to  be  strictly 
private;  but  shaved  heads  were  hooted  in  the  street;  the 
memory  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  grew  green  again ;  audit  was 
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soon  discovered  that  Bichelieu,  instead  of  helping  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  Germany,  was  preparing  to  crush  the  Pro- 
testants at  home.  A  Huguenot  leader,  of  the  name  of  Soubise, 
liad  established  himself  in  Kochelle,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Iteformed,and  expected  aid  from  his  co-religionists  in  England. 
Richelieu  also  expected  aid,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded 
at  the  marriage.  Ships  were  fitted  out,  and  soldiers  embarked. 
The  word  was  given  for  Genoa,  which  then  was  held  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Austrians,  and  Parliament,  which  had  voted 
money  for  the  Protestant  expedition,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
which  had  heard  with  rapture  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet,* 
learned  with  irrepressible  indignation  that  the  king  and 
Buckingham  had  ordered  the  admiral  to  suiTcnder  the  vessels 
for  the  use  of  Louis,  and  the  men  to  be  employed  against 
the  garrison  of  Bochelle.  Treachery  to  his  [)eople,  and 
sacrilege  against  his  religion,  was  the  immediate  imputation 
thrown  upon  the  king.  The  captains  of  the  ships  of  war 
declined  the  degrading  office;  the  sailors  in  great  numbers 
deserted  to  the  Huguenot  defenders,  and  the  reputation  of 
Charles  for  truthfulness  and  honour  received  a  check  from 
which  it  never  recovered. 

§  4.  An  effort  was  made  to  bury  the  memory  of  this 
expedition  by  the  glories  of  a  successful  cruise  against  the 
Spaniards.  Twice  a-year  the  great  treasure  galleons  came 
over  to  the  mother  country  from  the  colonies  in  America. 
They  brought  cargoes  of  incalculable  value — gold  and  precious 
stones  and  silver — and  Buckingham  was  determined  to  fit 
out  a  strong  force  and  intercept  them  on  their  way.  Parlia- 
ment, however,  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  maritime 
adventures,  and  would  vote  no  money.  But  Charles,  too 
surely  remembering  his  father's  lessons,  believed  that  the 
royal  prerogative  placed  him  above  the  law,  and  ordered  lai^e 
sums  to  be  raised  by  writs  under  the  Privy  Seal,  with  a 
promise  of  repayment.  Ships  at  last  were  manned,  and  ten 
thousand  soldiers  embarked*    Kobody  knew  their  destination. 
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Landsmen  who  bribed  and  flattered  Buckingham  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  command.  Transports  were  crowded,  and 
fever  broke  out,  killing  hundreds  every  day.  Ships  ill  steered 
and  crews  undisciplined,  foundered  when  the  wind  began  to 
blow.  At  last  the  coast  of  Spain  was  made,  and  a  watch 
kept  on  Cadiz  harbour.  The  troops  were  not  landed,  but 
pined  and  sickened  on  board,  and  still  no  appearance  of  the 
expected  prize.  Tired  of  useless  watching,  and  utterly  pros- 
trated by  weakness  and  disaffection,  the  whole  squadron 
steered  for  the  north,  and  in  two  days  more  the  treasure 
vessels,  which  had  kept  close  in  upon  the  African  coast,  sailed 
triumphantly  along  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  deposited  their 
cargoes  safe  on  Cadiz  quay. 

§  5.  No  inquiry  was  made  into  the  causes  of  failure.  The 
favourite  would  permit  no  trial,  but  all  men  knew  whose  fault 
it  was,  and  marvelled  more  and  more  at  the  infatuation  of  the 
king.  At  this  time,  indeed,  Charles  appears  to  have  had  no 
will  of  his  own.  He  neglected  his  wife,  and  allowed  Bucking- 
ham to  insult  her  unavenged.  To  gain  credit  with  the  people 
for  Protestant  feelings,  but  principally  to  show  his  spite  to 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  favourite  induced  the  king  to  send  away 
many  of  the  priests  and  other  Catholic  attendants  who  had 
accompanied  her  from  Paris.  He  went  over  to  the  Dutch 
and  pawned  the  crown  jewels,  entering  into  alliances  with  the 
Provinces;  and  Richelieu  saw  that  the  wrath  of  the  vain 
courtier  was  unappeasable,  and  that  war  was  probably  at 
hand.  Popish  lords  and  gentlemen  were  debarred  from  having 
arms  in  their  houses,  and  iined  for  non-attendance  at  church ; 
great  zeal  was  manifested  for  the  Protestant  cause,  and, 
finally,  a  Parliament  was  called.  It  was  considered  that  the 
favourite*s  name  would  not  be  in  such  bad  odour  after  such 
vigorous  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  and,  to  make  the  assu- 
rance greater,  the  king  hit  upon  the  ingenious  device  of  keep- 
ing seven  of  his  most  declared  enemies  from  their  seats,  by 
nominating  them  sheriffs  for  the  year. 
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§  6.  But  nothing  availed  to  melt  the  stubborn  hearts  of 
the  holders  of  the  puree.  Charles  told  them  they  were  the 
creatures  of  his  will ;  he  could  summon  or  dismiss  them  as 
he  chose,  and  therefore  would  have  no  interference  with  his 
choice  of  servants  or  management  of  affairs.  This  was  his 
second  Parliament  within  twelve  months ;  the  first  he  had 
dismissed  with  disgrace  within  a  few  days  of  its  assemblage. 
To  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe,  the  Commons  hurried  on 
their  complaints.  They  protested  against  the  late  expeditions, 
their  failure,  and  expense  both  of  life  and  money  ;  and  at  last 
impeached  the  master  evil  of  all  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Impeachments  were  terrible  things  in  those  days, 
and  generally  ended  in  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill.  Charles 
was  in  despair ;  for  the  very  existence  of  Buckingham  was  in 
danger.  He  tried  to  soothe  or  frighten  the  Lords,  but  they 
stood  firm,  and  received  the  accusation. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  were  stated  by  several  of  the 
membere,  the  leaders  being  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John 
Eliot.  Charles  was  offended  equally  with  some  of  their 
accusations  and  their  mode  of  urging  them.  Buckingham 
was  accused  of  administering  a  posset,  by  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  to  the  late  king,  and  was  called  a  modem  Sejanus. 
Now,  Sejanus  was  the  unprincipled  minister  of  Tiberius,  the 
worst  of  tlie  Roman  emperors,  and  the  classical  allusion  was 
a  stab  to  Charles.  "By  calling  Buckingham  Sejanus,"  he 
said,  "  they  make  me  out  to  be  Tiberius ;  by  allusion  to  a 
posset  given  to  my  father,  they  imply  that  I  am  a  parricide." 
And,  in  an  ^cess  of  pride  and  fury,  he  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  summoned  the  obnoxious  members,  as  if  on  private 
business,  and,  on  their  appearance,  had  them  seized  and  carried 
to  the  Tower,  announcing  that  their  crime  was  high  treason. 
An  outcry  arose  in  the  House.  This  was  assaulting  their 
dearest  privilege,  and  overthrowing  the  first  principles  of  free- 
dom. Charles,  weakly  angry,  was  weakly  submissive.  The 
incarcerated  members  were  restored,  and  the  king  henceforth 
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hated  Parliaments,  and  Parliaments  distrusted  and  despised 
the  king. 

Nothing  was  done  on  any  consistent  principle.  Charles 
agreed  to  the  impeachment  of  the  duke,  and  while  it  hung 
over  his  head  forced  him  upon  the  authorities  of  Oxford  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  Accepting  the  long-recognised 
axiom  that  a  redress  of  grievances  preceded  a  vote  of  the 
supplies,  he  yet  sent  his  imperative  order  to  the  Commons  to 
grant  him  his  demands  of  suhsidies  and  taxes,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  business,  especially  the  impeachment  of  his 
friend.  The  Commons  went  on  with  their  accusation,  and 
declined  to  grant  any  money  till  the  cause  was  decided. 
Charles,  again  losing  temper,  and  urged  by  Buckingham 
himself,  who  saw  no  other  escape,  dissolved  Parliament  in  a 
hurry.  The  Lords  implored  the  delay  of  a  few  days.  "  No, 
not  a  minute !"  said  the  king,  and  Buckingham  was  saved. 

§  7.  Prerogative  was  now  on  its  trial,  in  opposition  to  legal 
government.  Forced  loans  were  commanded.  Eich  and  poor 
were  ordered  to  contribute  on  the  security  of  the  subsidies 
hereafter  to  be  granted.  If  the  rich  refused,  they  were  fined 
and  imprisoned ;  if  the  poorer  sort,  such  as  small  tradesmen 
and  artisans,  declined  to  pay,  they  were  sent  to  serve  on  board 
the  fleet  as  common  sailors.  Among  the  first  who  pined  in 
the  gaols,  were  Sir  John  Eliot,  John  Hampden,  and  Thomas 
Wentworth ;  among  the  second  class  who  were  condemned  to 
the  then  hopeless  slavery  of  a  man-of-war,  or  the  army  rank», 
were  several  respectable  citizens  of  London.  Voices  were  heard 
on  both  sides  which  would  have  given  pause  to  Buckingham 
and  Charles  if  they  had  been  wiser  men.  The  mobs  of  the 
great  cities  shouted  "Parliament!  Parliament! — no  Parlia- 
ment, no  money !"  The  High  Chiu'ch  party,  headed  by  Laud, 
who  had  recently  been  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
uttered  the  more  dangerous  cry  of  "No  Parliament! — we 
will  have  an  absolute  king.  Everything  is  his :  our  lives  and 
fortunes  !'*     Meanwhile^  we  are  to  remember  that  iu  remoter 
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districts  the  spirit  of  theological  discussion  was  at  work.  The 
Church,  hj  the  insane  conduct  of  her  chiefs,  had  changed  her 
position  since  the  time  of  the  Armada,  and,  instead  of  heing 
the  symbol  and  rallying  cry  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  had 
become  the  main  support  and  embodiment  of  despotism.  To 
be  a  churchman  was  to  be  an  enemy  to  constitutional 
government.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  had  repealed  Magna 
Charta. 

§  8.  Clergymen  preaching  absolute  obedience  were  sure  of 
reward.  The  late  Parliament  had  protested  against  some 
divines,  who  had  brought  a  verse  of  Ecclesiasticus  to  justify 
the  arbitrary  taxation  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  they  were  made 
bishops  by  the  grateful  king.  Abbot,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  refused  to  license  the  publication  of  the  slavish 
sermons,  and  he  was  suspended  from  his  office,  and  confined  to 
his  country-house.  Every  day  the  question  became  more 
broadly  stated  on  either  side,  and  before  the  king  was  three 
years  on  the  throne  every  one  understood  that  the  struggle 
was,  whether  we  were  to  live  under  a  limited  monarchy  or  as 
absolute  a  government  as  had  ever  existed  in  Home. 

§  9.  Buckingham  never  forgave  an  insult  or  even  a  disap- 
pointment. Prevented  by  Eichelieu  from  renewing  his  visit 
to  Paris,  he  resolved  to  aid  the  enemies  of  "  that  old  fox," 
and,  to  complete  the  terror  of  his  antagonist,  determined  to 
command  a  warlike  expedition  in  person.  But  a  gentleman 
may  dance  with  the  most  astonishing  skill,  and  not  be 
able  to  direct  an  army  in  the  field.  He  landed  on  the  Isle 
of  Rhe,  near  Rochelle,  and  was  speedily  surprised  and  forced 
to  re-embark.  The  Huguenot  cause  was  ruined  by  this  inef- 
fectual aid.  English  reputation  suffered  for  every  quality 
except  courage.  All  parties  agreed  that  the  rashness,  the 
want  of  plan,  the  neglect  of  every  rule  of  art,  were  attributable 
to  Buckingham,  and  ho  had  nothing  to  console  him  in  his 
disgrace  and  unpopularity  but  the  letters  of  his  unalterable 
admirer,  the  king,  who  assured  him  his  military  genius  was 
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extraordinarj,    and    that    he    had    carried    himself   nobly 
throughout. 

§  10.  In  spite  of  theoretical  dominion  over  life  and  purse, 
it  was  found  indispensable  to  have  recourse  to  a  Parliament 
again.  Money  must  be  raised  to  vindicate  the  tarnished 
honour  of  the  flag,  and  Buckingham  himself  was  i*eadj  to 
lead  another  expedition  and  dispose  of  all  the  subsidies  that 
could  be  got.  Even  this  did  not  tempt  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  king,  indeed,  took  care,  with  his  usual  want  of 
tact,  to  revive  all  ancient  ill-feeling  bj  an  insulting  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  in  which  he  again  reminded  them 
of  their  duty,  and  of  his  own  unlimited  power.  Their  views 
of  duty  and  government  differed  from  the  king*6.  They  re- 
commenced the  work  of  the  last  session,  and  before  granting 
supplies  procured  the  royal  assent  to  the  greatest  of  all  our 
statutes  since  the  original  foundation  of  our  freedom.  This  is 
the  "  Petition  of  Right,"  and  contained  the  following  prin- 
cipal articles. 

1.  Forced  loans  or  benevolences  were  declared  illegal,  as 
were  also 

2.  Imprisonment,  or  any  other  punishment,  unless  after 
trial  by  a  man's  peers. 

3.  The  billeting  of  soldiers  on  private  families  as  a  penalty 
for  not  lending  on  the  king's  writ ;  and  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  ostensibly  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  among 
the  troops  so  lodged,  but  under  which  numerous  executions  of 
peaceable  citizens  had  taken  place,  and  tiie  action  of  the  ordi- 
nary courts  had  been  suspended. 

Subsidies  were  granted  after  this  victory  of  the  Commons 
— a  victory  that  seems  very  strange  to  us  four  hundred  years 
after  the  barons*  meeting  at  Bunnimede. 

§  11.  Charles,  to  prevent  further  aggression  on  what  he 
still  considered  his  prerogative,  prorogued  the  Parliament, 
and  Buckingham  again  prepared  himself  for  feats  of  war. 

He  went  down  to  Portsmouth  to  superintend  the  ombarkn- 
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tion  of  his  troops  for  Hochelle.  Soubise,  and  other  French 
nobles,  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  town  was  alive 
with  gaiety ;  and  Charles  himself,  to  be  near  his  favourite  to 
the  last,  was  living  at  a  house  within  a  few  miles  of  the  har- 
bour. On  the  day  before  the  vessels  were  to  sail,  being  the 
23rd  of  August,  the  crowd  of  attendants  and  petitioners  was 
very  great.  Among  the  rest  was  a  heavy -browed  disappointed 
man,  of  the  name  of  John  Felton,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Bh6,  and  besides  was  half  insane 
with  religious  melancholy  and  musings  over  his  fallen  fortunes. 
How  long  he  had  cherished  the  design  of  assassinating  the 
hated  Buckingham  is  not  known ;  but  he  availed  himself  of 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  numerous  waiters  upon  the  gene- 
ralissimo to  stab  him  as  he  lifted  a  curtain  between  his  bed- 
room and  the  audience-chamber.  The  knife  was  thrown  away  ; 
— the  duke  exclaimed,  "  I  am  murdered  ;'* — a  great  clamour 
arose,  and  no  one  had  seen  the  deed.  A  man,  however,  was 
standing  grimly  silent  in  the  midst  of  the  noise ;  a  hat  was 
picked  up  from  the  floor,  and  when  the  owner  was  inquired 
for,  John  Felton  claimed  it  as  his.  Some  writing  was  sewn 
to  the  crown.  He  was  arrested  and  examined.  He  made  no 
denial,  and  was  hurried  away  to  prison.  Meantime  the  duke 
lay  dead  upon  the  floor,  and  people  were  afraid  to  communi- 
cate the  dreadful  news  to  the  king.  When  at  length  the  in- 
telligence reached  him  he  was  at  prayers.  He  continued  his 
devotions  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  and  then  retired  and 
gave  way  to  his  natural  grief — a  grief  embittered,  perhaps, 
by  knowing  the  gladness  with  which  the  news  would  be  re- 
ceived everywhere  else.  He  appeared  to  have  a  sort  of  per- 
verted pride  in  loving  and  admiring  a  person  whom  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  hated  and  contemned. 

§  12.  The  reputation  of  the  favourite  might  have  been  still 
more  darkly  shaded  if  any  change  had  become  visible  in  the 
conduct  of  public  aflairs  ;  but  the  same  system  was  pursued, 
and  the  odium  of  ill  success  fell  more  personally  on  the  king 
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than  when  he  had  Buckingham  to  share  the  hlame.  The 
expedition  to  Rochelle  was  as  great  a  failure  as  if  Buckingham 
had  been  still  in  command ;  the  quarrel  with  the  Parliament 
continued  as  bitter  as  if  he  had  still  been  at  Charles's  ear. 
During  the  prorogation,  the  Petition  of  Bight  had  been 
totally  ignored.  Benevolences  were  exacted,  refusers  were 
imprisoned  and  mutilated  by  warrant  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  grew  into  an  institution  as  hateful  as  the  Inquisition, 
and  pushed  the  prerogative  to  a  pitch  unknown  before. 
When  Parliament  accordingly  met,  the  dispute  at  once  began. 
Charles  claimed  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life ;  Parliament 
insisted  on  redress  of  grievances  and  further  guarantees  against 
oppression.  The  Church  was  too  popish  in  its  ceremonial 
to  please  the  Puritan  leaders,  and  too  conservative  in  its  prin- 
ciples to  please  the  practical  sectaries  who  desired  its  separa- 
tion from  the  State.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  adviser  was 
Laud,  now  Bishop  of  London,  who  persisted  in  widening  the 
breach  still  more,  and  along  with  Cosens,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
offended  the  moderate  Churchmen  by  a  return  to  the  gorgeous 
forms  and  thinly-veiled  superstitions  of  the  old  religion,  and 
moderate  lovers  of  liberty,  by  an  ostentatious  prostration  of 
the  inde])endence  of  the  clergy  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

§  13.  Recriminations  were  interchanged  between  king 
and  Parliament  which  rapidly  made  reconciliation  impossible. 
Charles  was  accused  of  publishing  a  false  copy  of  the  Petition 
of  Right,  with  the  royal  assent  so  expressed  as  not  to  be 
binding,  while  the  true  copy  was  suppressed.  Parliament,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  accused  of  starving  the  revenue  and  re- 
fusing  supplies  for  the  very  war  which  it  had  urged  the 
Government  to  declare.  Charles  said  he  had  raised  forced 
loans  during  the  recess,  in  reliance  on  the  grant  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  which  had  been  voted  to  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors for  life,  and  which  he  therefore  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Each  party  advanced  their  boundaries  as  the  strife  went  on. 
The  Commons  complained  of  promotions  in  the  Church  and 
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neglect  of  true  religion.  A  broad-shouldered,  plain-featured 
man,  of  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  made  his  first  speech  in 
this  session,  complaining  of  a  certain  High  CImrch  divine  for 
preaching  "flat  popery  ;"  and  Charles,  encoun^ed  by  Laud, 
and  relying  on  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  gentry, 
resolved  to  drive  matt-ers  to  extremity.  He  took  the  private 
opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  whether  a  member  who  had  the 
assurance  of  liberty  of  speech  within  the  House  was  not  liable 
for  his  words,  spoken  in  Parliament,  when  the  session  was 
over,  and  kept  watch  on  the  expressions  of  his  old  antagonists. 
Sir  John  Eliot,  Digges,  Went  worth,  and  the  others  he  had 
imprisoned  before.  A  violent  debate,  during  which  the 
courtly  Speaker  was  held  in  his  chair  by  force,  that  the  great 
protest  of  the  House  might  be  strictly  correct  in  form,  was 
the  climax  of  the  quarrel.  Charles  dissolved  the  Parliament, 
and  instantly  sent  the  chief  promoters  of  the  "  Protestation  " 
to  the  Tower.  Eliot,  HoUis,  Selden,  Stroud,  and  five  others, 
were  rigorously  confined,  and  got  notice  of  their  trial  before 
the  Star  Chamber. 

Other  patriots  would  have  shared  their  fate,  if  Charles  had 
not  discovered  they  were  made  of  malleable  stuff.  Wentworth 
was  made  Privy  Councillor,  Bigges  was  made  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  Littleton  and  Noy  were  made  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General,  and  no  more  was  heard  from  those  right  honourable 
and  learned  gentlemen  of  any  fault  or  blemish  in  Church  or 
State.  Mute  were  the  tongues  of  the  newly-appointed  officials, 
and  meek  the  eyes  of  the  fiery  and  eloquent  Wentworth, 
while  Eliot,  whose  former  imprisonment  he  had  shared,  and 
bis  friends,  were  tried  for  their  riotous  behaviour  during  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  and  were  accused  of  a  "  malevolous 
attempt  to  traduce  the  State,  and  introduce  discord  between 
the  king  and  his  people."  No  voice  was  raised  among  the 
apostate  placemen  when  the  sentence  inflicted  heavy  fines  on 
the  defendants,  with  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  his 
majesty's  pleasure.    His  majesty *8  pleasure  was  shown  in  a 
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great  many  ways  besides  turning  the  dungeon  key  on  a  par- 
liamentary opponent.  He  made  Wentworth,  who  was  now  en- 
nobled, President  of  the  Court  of  York,  and  never  had  so 
much  talent  been  applied  to  the  subjugation  of  a -people  as  the 
new-made  viscount  displayed  in  his  Council  of  the  North. 
The  excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  were  exceeded  by  the  new 
institution,  and  it  was  perceived  that  Charles  had  found 
another  Buckingham,  with  all  the  baser  qualities  of  that  con- 
temptible favourite  ennobled  almost  into  virtues ;  the  rash- 
ness of  unreasoning  vanity  into  the  calculating  courage  of  a 
statesman  ;  the  degrading  devotion  to  the  king  into  a  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  and  affection;  and  men  recognised  in  the 
new  director  of  the  royal  conduct  not  the  arrogance  and 
frivolity  of  the  late  adviser,  but  a  calm  and  severe  dignity  of 
demeanour,  and  a  countenance  infinitely  more  attractive  than 
his  predecessor's  regularity  of  features  or  freshness  of  com- 
plexion ;  for  the  firm  lips  spoke  of  inflexibility  of  purpose,  and 
the  grand  dark  brow  equalled  in  thunderous  gloom  *'  the  front 
of  Jove  himself." 

^/A  counterpart  of  Wentworth,  but  with  all  his  attributes 
dwarfed  and  vulgarized,  was  found  in  William  Laud.  This 
man  we  shall  soon  see  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
him  we  shall  perceive  the  firmness  of  Wentworth  degenerat- 
ing into  obstinacy,  his  courage  into  ignorance  of  danger,  and 
his  wideness  of  view,  which  embraced  the  whole  scope  of 
national  affairs,  narrowed  inlo  such  a  limited  horizon  as  a 
man  of  slender  talents,  residing  in  a  university,  and  migrat- 
ing occasionally  to  a  cathedral  town,  might  be  expected 
to  command.  To  these  two  Charles  committed  the  helm — 
an  impetuous  renegade,  who  hated  the  principles  he  had 
deserted,  and  a  bigoted  ecclesiastic  who  placed  equal  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  forms  and  ceremonies  and  the  truth  of  dreams. 
For  the  same  man  who  whipped  fantastic  fanatics  at  the 
cart's  tail  for  hearing  voices  in  the  air,  or  seeing  visions 
in  the  field,  was  a  most  devout  believer  in  omens  and  por- 
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tents.  An  indigestible  supper  supplied  him  with  ideas  of 
government ;  a  fit  of  nightmare  sent  hundreds  of  dissenters 
to  prison.  A  free  field  was  left  for  the  display  of  their  united 
abilities ;  for  after  the  dismissal  of  Parliament,  in  the  spring 
of  1629,  there  was  no  House  of  Commons  to  watch  their  acts. 
Eliot  and  the  rest  were  in  gaol;  there  were  no  newspapers, 
nor  clubs,  nor  public  meetings ;  the  sun  shone  down  on  rich 
harvests,  the  wind  blew  into  the  sails  of  laden  vessels,  wealth 
was  growing  in  the  land,  and  if  physical  well-doing  could 
satisfy  the  minds  of  men  the  system  might  have  gone  on — the 
rule  might  have  been  continued  till  no  one  remembered  the 
day  of  hope  and  independence — and  England,  after  being 
habituated  to  her  chains  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  might  have 
been  satisfied  if  they  had  been  hidden  with  the  gilding  of  a 
little  glory,  or  manufactured  into  ornamental  shapes,  as  if  they 
were  bracelets  and  not  manacles.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
The  verdure  was  still  green  on  the  hill's  side,  but  the  fires  of 
the  volcano  were  gathering  below. 

§  14.  For,  busy  in  watching  affairs  at  home,  nobody 
seems  to  have  taken  any  notice  of  the  foreign  operations 
going  on  at  this  time.  And  yet  th^  heart  of  the  nation  was 
as  deeply  moved  by  tidings  from  the  Rhine  as  by  tyrannies 
on  the  Thames.  Charles  used  his  deliverance  from  a  Parlia- 
ment to  make  peace  with  France,  which  had  crushed  the 
Huguenots,  and  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the  despotic 
throne  which  was  soon  to  be  filled  by  Louis  XIV.  He  made 
no  stipulation  in  the  treaty  for  the  Protestants  of  Bochelle. 
He  next  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  and 
introduced  no  stipulation  in  it  in  favour  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  nominal  King  of  Bohemia,  whom  the  nation  believed 
to  be  the  victim  of  his  Protestant  beliefs.  When  at  last 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  like  a  later  Maccabee,  came  down  from 
the  north,  and  resisted  and  overthrew  the  oppressor,  Charles 
made  a  feeble  and  abortive  attempt  to  aid  him  by  giving  a 
secret  permission  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  raise  six 
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thousand  men  for  his  service ;  but  the  secrecy  deprived  the 
assistance  of  all  its  moral  weight,  and  mismanagement  de- 
prived it  of  all  its  material  value.  The  detachment  was  starved, 
decimated  by  fever,  neglected  by  its  chiefs,  and  Great  Britain, 
in  both  her  kingdoms,  lamented  that  so  many  gallant  lives 
had  been  squandered  in  vain. 

Failure  abroad  is  nowhere  so  sure  of  creating  disafFt'ction 
at  home  as  among  ourselves ;  and  some  of  the  incidents  in 
the  continental  struggle  had  an  ominous  signilicance  to  the 
prophets  of  evil  in  our  own  country.  A  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty general  of  the  empire,  named  Tilly,  got  possession  of 
the  rich  and  flourishing  town  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  £lbe. 
The  "soldiers  of  Christ  and  the  pope  "  rendered  the  sack  of 
this  seat  of  liberty  and  commerce  memorable  to  all  succeeding 
time  by  the  extravagance  of  their  crimes.  No  attx>city  was 
left  unpractised  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented 
against  his  fellows.  It  was  thought  a  merciful  termination 
to  the  scene  when  flame  wrapped  the  whole  city  in  its  purify- 
ing embrace,  and  left  only  the  remembrance  of  the  sufTeriugs 
of  an  innocent  population, — thirty  thousand  of  whom  died 
by  the  sword, — to  the  indignation  of  mankind.  No  touch 
of  indignation  was  perceptible  in  the  hearts  of  Went- 
worth  or  Laud ;  but  the  Puritan  men  of  Leicester,  the  Cal- 
vinists  of  Glasgow,  followed  the  steps  of  Tilly,  waiting  till  the 
avenger  of  blood  was  on  his  track  ;  and,  looking  on  their  wives 
and  daughters,  shuddered  as  they  thought  of  Hamilton's 
dragoons  or  Wentworth's  musketeers.  They  shuddered,  but 
knit  their  brows  and  clenched  their  hands  at  the  same  time. 

§  15.  The  expedients  to  which  the  majesty  of  England  was 
reduced  to  raiso  a  revenue  would  have  l>een  laughable,  if 
they  had  not  brought  puch  misery  in  their  train.  His  first 
proceeding  was  not  very  severe,  but  it  yielded  him  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  He  threatened  every  person  who  held 
land  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds  a-year  with  knighthood. 
The  fine,  however,  for  exemption  wm  very  generally  paid,  and 
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the  ridicule  of  a  whole  nation  of  Sir  Johns  and  Sir  Thomases 
was  avoided. 

The  next  was  not  so  harmless.  He  produced  old  acts  and 
proclamations  forbidding  the  enlargement  of  London,  and 
seized  on  all  the  houses  built  beyond  the  prescribed  limits, 
surrendering  them  only  on  payment  of  three  years'  rent.  His 
next  was  worse.  He  discovered  old  definitions  of  forest  bounds 
on  which  the  neighbouring  gentry  and  freeholders  had  en* 
croached  for  hundreds  of  years.  Stately  mansions  were  stand- 
ing in  pastoral  regions  twenty  miles  from  the  limits  of  the 
royal  chase,  as  they  had  been  known  for  ten  generations. 
They  were  forfeited,  and  released  at  a  high  value,  or  carried 
to  the  king's  account.  A  forest  of  six  miles'  circuit  was 
increased  to  sixty,  and  no  man  could  feel  secure  that  his 
estate  had  never  been  included  in  some  forgotten  hunting 
ground  in  the  days  of  the  deer-loving  king^. 

His  next  was  more  injurious  still.  He  re-established  many 
monopolies  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Petition  of  Kight, 
and  enriched  himself  with  the  sale  of  the  sole  right  to  sell  or 
make  articles  of  universal  use.  In  all  these  actions  he  was 
prompted  by  his  legal  advisers,  Littleton  and  Noy,  who  had 
so  lately  incurred  his  displeasure  by  protesting  against  the 
slightest  exercise  of  his  prerogative.  But  the  good  counsel 
of  Laud  was  not  to  be  rejected,  and  the  next  series  of  per- 
formances was  under  the  direction  of  that  spiritual  guide. 

§  16.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Leighton  had  written  a  bitter  and 
fanatical  pamphlet  against  prelacy  and  priestcraft ;  a  learned 
man,  though  crazed,  like  many  of  his  brethren  at  that  time, 
on  religious  subjects.  Laud  brought  him  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  he  was  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to 
have  his  nostrils  slit,  and  his  ears  cut  ofiP,  to  be  publicly  whipt, 
and  to  be  branded  on  the  cheeks  with  a  hot  iron  bearing  the 
letters  S.  S.,  for  ''  Spreader  of  Sedition."  As  the  man  had 
two  nostrils,  two  ears,  and  two  cheeks,  the  entertainment 
was  repeated,  and  he  was  brought  out  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
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after  half  the  Bentence  had  been  executed,  and  underwent  the 
remainder,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  admirers  of  uniformitj. 

The  same  measure  was  dealt  to  the  other  learned  profession. 
A  barrister  of  the  name  of  Prynne  suffered  the  same  insults 
and  mutilations  for  writing  a  book  against  stage  players, 
called  "Histrio  Mastix,"  in  which  an  indignant  denun- 
ciation of  women  appearing  in  male  apparel,  or  indeed 
on  the  boards  at  all,  was  held  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
queen,  whose  interludes  and  masques  were  performed  bj  all 
the  court.  In  all  these  outrages  on  law  and  good  feeling  the 
President  of  the  North  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
encouraged  each  other  by  constant  letters.  In  these  the 
word  **  Thorough*'  was  dwelt  on  with  mysterious  significance. 
In  Church  and  State  "  Thorough"  was  the  only  way.  "  You 
may  rule  the  common  lawyers  in  England  as  I  do  here,*'  wrote 
Wentworth,  who  combined  his  Yorkshire  presidency  with  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  had  effectually  tamed  the 
common  lawyers  in  Dublin ;  and  then  came  in  the  momentous 
word  "Thorough ."  There  was  to  be  no  pause  or  hesitation.  And 
from  this  time  "Thorough"  became  the  fate  of  all  the  kingdoms* 

§  17.  Nothing  was  wanted  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  but  a  standing  army,  or  funds,  independent  of 
Parliament,  sufficient  to  raise  one  when  required.  The  great 
idea  of  ship-money,  or  an  assessment  on  the  maritime  counties 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,  came  into  the  head  of  Noy, 
the  attorney-general.  It  had  been  practised  in  ancient  days 
when  the  land  was  threatened  with  invasion,  and  why  not 
now,  if  his  majesty  declared  it  was  necessary  for  the  public 
service?  Wentworth  saw  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan,  but 
lamented  it  was  not  carried  further.  It  will  never  be 
'Thorough,"  he  thought,  till  an  army  is  at  our  absolute 
command  as  well  as  a  fleet.  He  compared  a  king,  when  he 
had  only  ships  and  not  soldiers,  to  a  man  with  one  leg.  But 
the  courtiers  were  in  high  spirits  when  they  heard  that, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  king  might  issue  writs 
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for  ship-money,  and  there  was  no  person  to  interfere  with  the 
expenditure  of  it  when  once  it  was  collected.  A  frigate  could 
be  exchanged  for  a  regiment,  and  Puritans  be  put  down 
instead  of  the  Barbary  rovers ;  for  while  Thorough  was  going 
on  at  home,  the  coasts  of  all  the  kingdom  were  insulted 
by  great  and  small.  Cruisers  from  Algiers  picked  up  quiet 
merchantmen  steering  for  Plymouth  Sound,  and  no  part  of 
the  Channel  was  safe  from  pirates  and  buccaneers.  The  war- 
ships had  all  rotted  away,  while  the  money  was  otherwise 
applied,  and  great  clamours  arose  all  over  the  country.  Now, 
then,  was  the  time  for  contributions  to  re-organize  the  navy, 
and  writs  for  ship-money  were  issued  in  all  the  counties. 

§  18.  The  counties  on  the  seaside  complied  with  a  good 
grace.  It  would  have  been  against  established  custom  if  they 
had  refused  to  provide  vessels  for  the  defence  of  the  shore,  and 
they  compounded  for  the  sums  at  which  they  were  assessed, 
instead  of  furnishing  the  actual  ships.  But  the  inland  counties 
had  never  been  subject  to  this  impost.  They  had  defended 
the  land  with  archers  and  horsemen,  and  the  men  of  Warwick- 
shire, Oxford,  or  Buckingham,  had  never  seen  a  ship.  The 
collectors,  however,  went  their  rounds.  When  they  came  to  the 
village  of  Kimbel  Magna,  in  Bucks,  they  discovered  that  the 
whole  population,  two  squires,  twenty-nine  yeomen,  clerk  of 
the  vestiy,  beadles,  bellman,  and  all,  had  refused  to  advance 
a  farthing,  and  had  written  a  protest  to  this  effect,  signed 
with  their  names.  The  first  name  to  this  document  was  one 
which  grew  afterwards  very  great  in  England.  It  was  John 
Hampden,  Esquire,  of  Hampden  Manor  and  many  other 
noble  domains  near  the  Chiltern  Hills ;  a  man  to  whom  the 
one  pound  eleven  and  sixpence,  at  which  he  was  assessed, 
was  of  no  consequence,  but  to  whom  the  arbitrary  exaction 
of  the  odd  sixpence  was  of  very  great  consequence  indeed. 

§  19.  Before  we  detail  the  fate  of  Hampden's  lawsuit 
with  the  king,  we  will  condense  into  a  few  lines  some  other 
incidents  which  throw  a  curious  light  on  the  state  of  things 
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in  thef  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1629. 
Charles  had  visited  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  1633, 
and  the  moment  he  arrived  at  his  hirth-place  hegan  to  in- 
troduce prelatical  government  and  High  Church  forms  among 
the  sour  Preshyterians  of  the  north.  Failing  in  this,  as  might 
he  supposed,  he  had  not  the  political  perception  of  Elizabeth, 
which  would  have  led  her  to  the  appearance  of  a  graceful 
concession,  and  perhaps  to  eventual  success;  he  persisted  when 
persistence  became  a  crime.  He  did  the  persecutor's  work 
instead  of  the  missionary's,  and  banished  episcopacy  for  ever 
from  the  Scottish  affections  by  the  sight  he  exhibited  of 
its  tyrannous  and  insulting  behaviour.\|^An  old  woman, 
whose  name,  Janet  Geddes,  has  become  famous  by  her  one 
speech,  overthrew  the  whole  preparation  of  archbishop  and 
king.  She  flung  her  stool  at  the  head  of  the  officiating 
priest  in  the  high-church,  crying,  "Awa,  ye  fause  thief! 
Wad  ye  say  the  mass  at  my  lug  ?"  The  effect  of  this  objur- 
gation was  tremendous.  The  congregation  rose  in  fury  at 
the  intrusive  divine,  and  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  escaped 
with  difficulty  with  their  lives.  Cherishing  his  favourite 
scheme,  though  ceasing  for  a  while  to  obtrude  it  on  an  un- 
willing nation,  Charles  returned  to  England,  and  found  a 
scarcely  more  submissive  clergy  or  unrepining  people. 

§  20.  This  was  the  period  he  chose  for  the  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Sports.  His  sagacious  father  had  published  it 
before,  commanding  all  men  to  be  happy  on  pain  of  his  utmost 
displeasure.  At  that  time  all  men  were  very  .much  inclined 
to  follow  the  royal  injunction.  Theology  and  polities  were 
limited  to  few,  and  the  only  portion  of  the  book  objected  to 
was  a  recommendation  to  continue  their  games  on  Sunday* 
But  theology,  which  took  the  form  of  Calvinism,  and  politics, 
which  took  the  form  of  republicanism,  had  spread  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  land.  Young  people  of  course  still  shot 
at  the  butts,  and  played  at  cudgels  and  racket ;  but  Charles 
and  his  advisers  had  the  perverse  ingenuity  to  turn  those 
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friendly  eporte  into  sources  of  hatred  and  dissension.  The 
clergy  were  to  recommend  their  parishioners  to  spend  their 
Sanday  afternoons  in  dancing,  leaping,  and  drawing  the  bow, 
and  instantly  a  line  was  drawn  between  the  parties  to  whom 
the  village  green  had  hitherto  been  neutral  ground.  To 
practise  archery  after  service  was  considered  by  one,  obedience 
to  lawful  authority ;  by  the  other,  a  shameless  forsaking  of 
the  faith.  Both  sides  became  bitter,  and  called  each  other 
names.  Era<>tian,  Arminian,  Jesting  Gallio,  and  men  of 
Belial  were  interchanged  with  Fanatic,  Rebel,  Hypocrite,  Im* 
postor.  These  discussions  had  some  effect  on  the  national 
amusements  in  after  years.  A  portion  of  the  dislike  to  game* 
playing  on  Sunday  adhered  to  the  games  themselves,  and  a 
rigid  Precisian  would  not  kick  a  foot-ball  on  Monday  which 
had  furnished  unhallowed  amusement  on  the  preceding  day. 
The  fathers  of  the  hamlet  preferred  to  retire  to  the  smithy 
or  shoemaker's  stall,  and  there  reason  about  Geneva  and 
Ilome,  or  growl  unutterable  threats  against  the  disturbers  of 
the  Lord's  Zion,  whom  men  called  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  President  of  York. 

§  21.  It  was  at  this  time  the  question  of  ship-money  came 
on.  The  judges,  we  are  to  remember,  were  either  promoted  for 
political  subserviency,  or  had*  bought  their  places.  They 
were  removable  by  the  king,  and  considered  that  in  repre- 
senting the  majesty  of  the  law  they  were  to  attend  princi- 
pally to  the  personal  interests  of  their  master.  All  England 
was  anxiously  on  the  watch  for  news  of  the  decision.  When 
it  became  known  that  two  members  of  the  bench  had  pro- 
tested against  the  verdict  which  condemned  Hampden  and 
established  the  validity  of  the  hated  impost,  the  adverse  de- 
cision was  attributed  to  the  servility  of  the  majority,and  justice 
and  law  were  believed  to  have  prompted  the  virtuous  pair. 
But  the  victory  was  ostensibly  with  the  Court,  and  Wentworth 
and  Laud  were  more  resolved  on  "  Thorough"  than  before. 

§  22.  There  was   nothing  now  to  hinder  their  wildest 
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6cbem«8.  The  judges  had  proclaimed  the  legal  fact  that 
this  was  an  absolute  monarchy.  "  The  law  was  onlj  a 
servant  of  the  king."  "  You  cannot  have  a  king  without 
those  royal  rights,  no,  not  by  Act  of  Parliament.'*  "Acts 
of  Parliament  cannot  hinder  a  king  from  commanding  the 
subjects,  their  persons  and  goods,  and,  I  say,  their  money 
too.  No  Acts  of  Parliament  can  make  any  difference." 
Such  was  the  chorus  of  falsehood  and  adulation  sung  by  teu 
out  of  the  twelve  judges  of  England.  The  same  chorus  was 
sung  in  Scotland  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Crown ;  but 
the  audience  was  not  so  submissive,  and  hissed  the  performers 
wherever  they  appeared.  Hamilton  was  sent  down  to  enforce 
the  canons  and  liturgy  as  corrected  by  Laud.  The  Scots 
gathered  in  ferocious  crowds,  and  terrified  the  intrusive 
bishops  across  the  Border.  Hamilton  endeavoured  to  dissolve 
a  confederacy,  into  which  nobles,  clergy,  and  people  had 
formed  themselves  under  the  name  of  the  Covenant,  but  saw 
that  the  task  was  hopeless.  The  recusants  called  a  Qeneral 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  which  immediately  passed  a  resolution 
against  episcopacy,  and  encouraged  its  lay  leaders  to  take  the 
government  of  the  country  into  their  hands,  to  levy  taxes, 
enlist  soldiers,  and  get  ready  their  broadswords  to  defend 
their  country  and  religion. 

§  23.  The  subjugation  of  Scotland  was  resolved  on  by 
force  of  arms.  An  army  was  raised,  and  marched  to  the 
Border;  a  fleet  was  collected,  and  sent  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  But  Charles  drew  back  when  it  came  to  open  war. 
The  Covenanters  had  advanced  to  meet  him,  prepared  either 
to  parley,  or,  as  they  called  it,  with  a  grim  sort  of  humour,  to 
petition,  or  to  fight.  The  parley  was  accepted,  and  Com- 
missioners were  sent  to  York.  But  while  protocols  were 
interchanged,  the  Scots  pursued  their  course,  confirmed  the 
abohtion  of  episcopacy,  and  infringed  on  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  as  laid  down  by  the  English  judges. 

The  royal  commissioner  tried  to  soothe,  to  intimidate,  gud 
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finally  to  dirtsolve  the  Scottish  Parliament;  but  it  would 
neither  be  soothed,  nor  intimidated,  nor  dissolved.  It  kept 
its  seat  and  its  hold  of  power ;  it  persisted  also  in  insulting 
the  king  and  his  advisers,  by  making  no  distinction  between 
the  Church,  as  defined  by  Laud,  and  "  flat  popery,"  as  defined 
by  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  king  could  endure  much,  but 
he  could  not  endure  being  called  a  papist,  so  preparations 
were  again  made  for  war.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  spe- 
cially applied  to,  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  the  Presbyterian 
north,  and  answered  the  appeal  with  such  liberality  that  the 
forces  now  raised  were  called  a  Roman  army. 

Laud  was  no  whit  daunted  by  the  attitude  of  the  Scots. 
He  determined  to  give  them  the  best  of  church  governments, 
in  spite  of  themselves ;  and  Wentworth,  now  Lord  Strafford, 
who  was  admired  for  his  genius  almost  as  much  as  he  was 
feared  for  his  tyrannical  design6,/whispered  in  the  king's  ear 
at  the  council  table,  on  the  fatal  6th  of  May  in  this  year, 
"  You  have  an  army  in  Ireland  that  you  might  employ  to 
reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience."  This  kingdom — what 
kingdom  F  On  the  meaning  of  that  simple  pronoun  depended 
the  call's  life.  If  it  was  Scotland,  as  he  maintained  when 
his  day  of  adversity  came,  his  English  accusers  had  little  to 
do  with  it ;  if  it  was  England,  as  they  thought  they  proved, 
his  fate  was  sealed.y  But  at  present  all  seemed  safe.  There 
was  an  army  in  Ireland,  furiously  devoted  to  Home,  and 
hostile  equally  to  England  and  Scotland;  but  funds  were 
required ;  the  contributions  of  Roman  Catholics  were  not 
enough;  monopolies  were  already  disposed  of;  forest  bounds 
were  all  defined ;  London  would  build  no  more  against  the 
law,  and  Charles  Stuart  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  his 
dominions.  Yet  he  had  three  kingdoms  to  subdue,  a  splendid 
court  to  maintain,  and  two  imperious  masters  to  submit  to, 
who  still  flattered  him  with  hopes  of  "  Thorough." 

§  24.  He  had  missed  a  great  windfall  by  the  audacious 
impetuosity  of  the  Dutch.     Van  Tromp,  the  great  admiral 
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of  Holland,  had  chased  a  Spanish  fleet  into  the  Channel,  and 
it  had  taken  shelter  in  the  friendlj  roadstead  of  Dover. 
Here,  hy  all  the  customs  of  war,  an  attack  was  impossible. 
But  Charles  made  merchandize  of  the  protection  of  the 
English  flag,  and  bargained  with  the  Spanish  Admiral  to 
defend  him  from  his  enemy  for  £150,000.  Bills  were  drawn 
upon  Brussels  for  thab  amount ;  but  before  they  could  be  dis- 
counted, down  came  Van  Tromp  with  a  fresh  squadron,  fired 
into  the  Spanish  vessels  within  the  shadow  of  Dover  CliflT, 
sent  flre-ships  among  them,  and  totally  destroyed  the  fleet. 
Admiral  Pennington  looked  calmly  on,  and  saw  his  country 
degraded  without  firing  a  shot.  Charles  himself  felt  the  dis* 
grace,  but  regretted  the  disappointment  more.  In  this  extre- 
mity there  was  but  one  resource.  The  only  unfailing  foimtain 
of  wealth  was  a  compliant  Parliament.  A  Parliament,  there* 
fore,  was  recommended  by  Laud  and  Straflbrd,  who  relied  on 
their  powei*s  of  persuasion  to  make  it  obedient  to  their  will. 
"  But  if  we  fail,"  said  Charles,  "  as  we  have  done  in  tiroes 
past,  will  you  assist  me  in  such  extraordinary  ways  as  shall 
be  thought  fit  F"  The  confederates  promised  their  aid,  and 
the  writs  were  issued. 

§  25.  The  object  of  summoning  them  was  declared  in  the 
opening  speech.  It  was  to  put  down  the  Scotch  by  the 
sword,  and  pay  for  the  expense  of  men,  cannon,  and  provisions 
which  had  been  already  incurred  for  that  purpose.  To  roujro 
their  patriotism  the  more,  Charles  himself  read  an  intercepted 
letter  to  the  French  king,  in  which  the  Lords  of  the  Covenant 
petitioned  that  ancient  ally  of  their  country  for  assistance 
in  defence  of  their  Kirk  and  kingdom.  Among  the  names 
appended  to  this  treasonable  document  was  the  celebrated  one 
of  Montrose.  We  shall  see  how  he  atoned  for  this  temporary 
wandering  astray  into  the  path  of  resistance  in  afber  years. 
When  this  and  other  papers  were  read,  the  debate  beg^n.  It 
was  on  the  old  subjects — monopolies,  ship-money,  illegal 
taxation,  tyranny  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  breach  of  the 
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royal  word.  The  Commons  commanded  inquiry  into  the 
sentence  passed  on  Eliot,  and  the  behaviour  of  Finch,  the 
Speaker  in  the  Parliament  of  1629.  Eleven  years  had  elapsed 
since  then.  Eliot  had  died  in  his  confinement,  of  the  bad  air 
of  the  Tower,  in  1632.  Finch  had  flourished  in  the  bad  air 
of  the  Court,  and  was  now  Lord-Keeper.  Strafford  felt  at 
once  that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  those  retrospective  com- 
mittees. Charles  summoned  them  to  the  Banqueting- hall, 
and  Finch  lectured  them  on  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience.  The  Lords  also  interfered,  and 
advised  the  Commons  to  grant  the  supplies,  and  consider 
their  grievances  afterwards.  Finch's  speech  was  passed  by,  as 
proceeding  from  his  ofiice  of  spokesman  of  the  Court ;  but 
the  Lords — by  what  right  did  they  meddle  or  make  with  the 
proceedings  of  their  house  ?  with  the  granting  of  subsidies, 
or  anything  whatever  debated  or  decided  by  their  votes  P  A 
sharp  remonstrance  showed  the  temper  of  the  Commons,  and 
produced  a  full  apology  from  the  Peers. 

The  Scots  were  hanging  like  an  angry  cloud  upon  the 
Borders,  and  threatening  an  invasion  of  Northumberland. 
Charles,  Strafford,  and  Laud  himself  were  burning  to  lead  an 
overwhelming  army  against  those  new-fangled  petitioners 
who  made  their  appeals  for  compassion  with  pistols  in  their 
l)elts.  But  the  gentlemen  of  England  were  not  roused  to 
fury,  as  if  it  had  been  an  invasion  of  French  or  Spaniards. 
They  looked  on  the  Blue  Bonnets  as  allies  more  than  enemies, 
and  were  far  more  intent  on  reversing  the  judgment  on  their 
dead  friend.  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  their  living  comrade, 
Hampden.  The  king  gave  his  word  of  honour  to  the 
Commons  that  he  would  take  their  complaints  into  con« 
fiideration  if  they  granted  supplies.  The  Commons  assured 
him  they  would  grant  supplies  after  he  had  taken  their  com- 
plaints into  consideration.  Neither  would  believe  the  other, 
and  eighteen  days  after  the  assembling — with  nothing 
achieved  but  a  perfect  knowledge  of  how  widely  the  parties 
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differed — Charles  summoned  the  Commons  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  contumelionsly  dismissed  them.  He  then 
cut  off  the  golden  bridge  of  retreat  by  imprisoning  several  of 
the  members  for  their  speeches  in  the  late  session,  and  renewed 
the  dark  days  of  Eliot,  from  which  he  had  suffered  so  much. 
Mr.  Belasis,  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  John  Crew  were  sent  to 
the  Fleet  Prison  by  warrants  under  the  hands  of  Strafford 
and  Laud;  and  Charles,  without  a  parliament,  was  again 
every  inch  a  king. 

§  26.  He  threw  himself  on  the  old  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  summoned  his  military  array.  Noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  ancient  name  led  their  tenants  to  the  camp. 
But  faint-hearted  in  the  cause,  and  much  disinclined  for 
battle,  were  the  stout  old  yeomen  of  England,  who  had 
never  seen  a  tented  field,  and  had  no  animosity  to  the 
Scots.  The  Covenanters,  on  the  other  hand,  were  com- 
manded by  a  famous  general,  of  the  name  of  Leslie,  and 
had  many  of  them  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
smelt  powder  at  Leipzig  and  Lutzen.  They  were  al^o 
commanded  by  the  nobles  of  their  land,  and  encouraged 
by  the  ministrations  of  enthusiastic,  praying,  fighting,  and 
unpitying  clergymen,  who  had  persuaded  themselves  and 
their  flocks  that  Laud  was  au  incarnation  of  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  and  held  Charles  under  the  domain  of  some 
spell.  The  armies  marched  from  Edinburgh  on  one  side, 
from  York  on  the  other.  They  came  face  to  face  on  op- 
posite chides  of  the  Tyne  at  Newburn,  near  Newcastle,  and 
both  parties  hesitated  to  begin  the  war.  A  chance  shot 
broke  the  truce.  Leslie,  the  Q-erman  campaigner,  played  upon 
the  English  foot  with  his  artillery ;  and  when  their  atten- 
tion was  thus  engaged,  he  sent  a  detachment  across  the  ford. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  resistance,  for  horse  and  infantry 
poured  furiously  upon  the  unaccustomed  lines  of  Lord  Conway, 
and  a  whole  troop  of  Edinburgh  lawyers,  who  had  formed 
tliemselves  into  the  body-guard  of  brave  old  Leslie,  thundered 
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among  the  amazed  freeholders  of  Kent  and  Warwickshire, 
and  put  them  to  ignominious  flight,  as  if  they  wore  serving 
them  with  a  notice  of  forcible  ejeetment.  The  English  fought 
unwillingly,  or  not  at  all.  The  rout  was  complete,  but  the 
slaughter  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  Covenanters,  by  taking 
possession  of  Newcastle,  secured  the  neutrality  of  London,  for 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  cut  off  its  supply  of  coals. 
Durham  yielded  next,  then  Darlington,  then  Northallerton, 
and  the  English  army  at  last  drew  up,  under  the  eyes  of 
Charles  and  Strafford  themselves,  beneath  the  walls  of  York. 

Every  town  the  Scots  entered  received  them  kindly.  They 
preserved  exact  discipline,  and  professed  themselves  faithful 
subjects  of  the  crown.  They  began  their  toasts  after  dinner 
with  the  king's  health,  and  then  attended  the  sermons  of 
their  chaplains,  who  made  their  ears  to  tingle  with  Sisera,  and 
Holofemes,  and  Saul.  Nobody  would  come  forward  with 
life  and  fortune  against  such  very  moderate  invaders.  Many 
of  the  lords,  and  almost  all  the  citizens  of  London,  petitioned 
for  peace  and  the  calling  of  a  Parliament,  and  Charles  ap-^ 
pointed  commissioners  for  a  treaty.  In  the  meantime  the 
Scots  demanded  forty  thousand  pounds  a  month.  The  council 
of  peers  recommended  a  loan  of  £200,000  to  be  raised  from 
the  city  of  London  ;  a  Parliament  was  to  meet,  and  the  armies 
to  be  disbanded  in  two  months;  the  Scobs  collecting  their 
maintenance-money  in  the  districts  they  held,  and  keeping 
possession  of  Durham,  Newcastle,  and  all  the  eastern  towns 
beyond  the  Tees. 

§  27.  The  second  parliament  of  this  eventful  year,  and  the 
most  famous  in  English  history,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Long 
Parliament,"  met  in  November.  Charles,  who  had  been 
humbled  in  his  loftiest  aspirings,  was  now  to  be  touched  in 
his  tenderest  affections.  Always  feebly  trusting  to  some  one 
else,  he  had  had  the  good  taste  to  exchange  the  degrading 
reliance  he  reposed  on  Buckingham  for  the  confidence  and 
friendship  he  entertained  for  Strafford.    There  was  something 
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elevating  in  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  most  firm-souled, 
bold-hearted  of  his  servants ;  and  against  that  great  supporter 
of  all  his  claims,  that  fiery  down-trampler  of  his  enemies, 
and  deep-thoughted  counsellor  of  his  most  desperate  acts,  tiie 
Commons  rose  with  a  ferocious  cry  as  soon  as  they  felt  he  was 
in  their  power.  The  victims  of  the  Star  Chamber — Pryune, 
Burton,  and  Bastwick,  who  had  lost  their  ears  by  its  order — 
were  indemnified  with  money,  and  their  sentences  reversed ; 
Finch,  the  lord-keeper,  and  Windbanke,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
made  their  escape  abroad,  and  Laud  himself  was  complained 
of  by  the  Scots,  and  sent  into  confinement. 

§  28.  It  soon  became  known  that  Strafford  had  come  to 
London  by  the  king's  command ;  that  he  bore  as  audacious 
and  unabashed  a  front  as  ever,  and  relied  on  his  eloquence 
when  he  came  to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  He  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  almost  before  he  could  take  his  seat, 
the  committee  of  the  Commons,  led  by  Mr.  Pym,  appeared  at 
the  bar,  and  impeached  him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 
The  triumph  in  the  accuser's  eye  was  answered  by  the  indo- 
mitable pride  of  Strafibrd's.  **  Alas !  they  had  been  friends  iu 
youth  ;'*  and  when  their  political  and  social  union  was  broken 
up  by  Wentworth's  secession  from  the  reforming  ranks,  Pym 
had  said  to  him,  "  You  leave  us,  but  we  will  never  leave  you 
while  there  is  a  head  upon  your  shoulders.*'  This  must  have 
recurred  to  Strafford  when  the  well-known  voice  was  pursuing 
him  to  the  death.  When  the  denunciation  closed  he  was 
carried  off  to  the  Tower.  Some  few  minor  performers  in  the 
scenes  of  oppression  and  injustice  which  had  marked  the  last 
eleven  years  were  visited  with  fines  and  imprisonment ;  but 
the  attention  of  the  nation  was  fixed  on  the  fate  of  the 
"Grand  Apostate,"  who  was  brought  to  trial  with  all  the 
solemnity  befitting  so  momentous  an  event.  The  scene  was 
Westminster  Hall.  A  throne  in  the  centre  typified  the  actual 
presence  of  the  fountain  of  justice  ;  seats  in  front  contained 
the  peers  and  legal  sages  of  the  land,  and  the  audience  con* 
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sisted  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ranged  on 
benches  round  the  walls,  and  representing  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  the  whole  of  England.  Room  was  also  made  for 
a  committee  of  complainers  from  the  Irish  parliament ;  the 
Scots  had  their  envoys  mingled  with  the  vast  assembly,  so 
that  the  three  kingdoms  were  fairly  in  face  of  their  great 
adversary ;  and  he  stood  up  with  unflinching  courage  in  that 
tremendous  ordeal,  rising  superior  by  the  sole  energy  of  his 
mind  to  the  bodily  pains  which  racked  his  limbs,  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  which  lay  heavy  on  his  heart,  and  the 
doubts  he  must  have  entertained  of  the  constancy  and  support 
of  the  man  for  whose  sake  he  had  sacrificed  all. 

The  trial  was  the  greatest  forensic  display  ever  known  up 
to  that  date.  Fym  and  the  other  managers  were  the  most 
eloquent  men  of  their  time,  and  pleaded  now  with  their  lives' 
in  their  hands ;  for  it  was  felt  that  the  losing  party  on  this 
great  arbitrament  would  certainly  fall  by  the  axe.  Strafford, 
greater  in  his  deserted  adversity  than  in  the  days  of  his  over- 
bearing power,  answered  his  accusers  point  by  point,  relying 
on  the  wording  of  his  commission  and  the  warrants  and  per- 
sonal orders  of  the  king.  Acts  of  violence,  of  injustice ;  and 
libertinage  were  proved  against  him  beyond  denial,  but  all 
these  stopped  short  of  the  great  crime  which  would  forfeit 
his  life.  Other  things  he  passed  lightly  by,  and  showed  such 
readiness,  such  dignity  and  vigour  in  the  whole  week  of  taunt 
and  interrogatory  during  which  he  stood  up  to  be  baited 
every  day  from  mom  till  eve,  before  that  hostile,  frowning, 
and  prejudiced  assemblage,  that  opinion  began  to  turn ;  his 
own  distinction  began  to  be  generally  entertained.  No  number 
of  misdemeanours  can  grow  by  accumulation  into  treason.  The 
bar  was  filled  with  admiration  of  his  acuteness ;  ladies  began 
to  look  favourably  on  the  great  earl,  with  his  complexion 
"  manly  black,"  and  his  powerful  features  raised  into  poetic 
grandeur  by  the  exigencies  of  the  cause,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  missing  clue  was  found — the  deadly  proof  came  forth. 
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The  speech  he  had  made  to  the  king,  in  the  Council  of  the 
5th  of  May  of  the  year  before,  was  discovered  in  the  note- 
book of  the  Secretary  Vane,  and  was  forwarded  by  his  son, 
young  Harry  Vane,  to  the  accusers.  *'  You  have  an  army  in 
Ireland  that  you  might  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to 
obedience.'*  His  doom  from  that  hour  was  assured.  The 
Commons,  though  continuing  his  impeachment  before  the 
Lords,  brought  in  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  him  in  their  own 
House,  and  found  him  guilty  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one. 
The  bill  was  carried  to  the  Upper  House,  and  Charles  himself 
interfered :  he  addressed  the  Lords,  and  assm'cd  them  no  man 
had  advised  him  to  employ  force  against  the  malcontents  in 
England.  He  had  attended  the  trial,  he  said,  and  pronounced 
Lord  Strafford  free  from  the  stain  of  treason ;  but,  by  a  shameful 
compromise,  acknowledged  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  dis« 
qualified  himself  for  office,  and  was  not  fit  to  serve  him  or  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  lowest  capacity.  Nineteen  of  the  peers 
made  a  more  courageous  effort,  by  voting  against  the  at- 
tainder ;  but  alarm  maddened  the  whole  country ;  mobs  sur« 
rounded  the  parliament;  reports  were  rife  of  attempts  at 
rescue  —  of  the  approach  of  the  northern  army  —  of  fleets 
ready  to  receive  and  protect  the  oppressor— of  the  flight  of 
the  queen  to  excite  foreign  invasion  ;  and  the  bill  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-six. 

Charles  was  agonized  with  fear  and  regret.  He  tried  to  save 
his  faithful  servant,  and  consulted  his  council  on  the  scruples 
that  vexed  his  conscience.  One  of  the  bishops  told  him  that, 
as  Charles  Stuart,  his  couscience  ought  to  interfere  to  protect 
Lord  Strafford ;  but  as  king,  he  was  bound  to  let  his  con- 
science do  what  his  interest  commanded.  Another  bishop 
(Juxon),  who  was  a  safer  friend,  told  him  that  if  he  knew  the 
earl  to  be  free  from  giiilt,  it  would  be  better  to  perish  along 
with  him  than  shed  one  drop  of  innocent  blood.  Pausing, 
hesitating,  arguing,  and  at  last  yielding,  Charles  signed  the 
fatal  assent ;  and  Strafford  exclaimed,  **  Put  not  your  trust  in 
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princes."  He  had  written,  indeed,  to  beg  him  not  to  hesitate 
in  agreeing  to  his  death,  if  his  sacrifice  would  help  in  restor- 
ing peace  between  him  and  his  people,  and  the  king  accepted 
the  offering  of  his  servant^s  life.  Instead  of  casting  all  upon 
the  hazard  of  refusal,  and  throwing  himself  ou  the  generous 
feelings  of  the  country,  he  put  his  name  to  the  order  for  exe- 
cution, and  only  interceded  with  the  inexorable  House  that 
they  would  delay  the  fatal  stroke  till  Saturday.  As  he 
passed  to  the  scaffold,  Strafford  knelt  and  received  the  bless- 
ing of  Laud,  who  occupied  a  chamber,  through  the  barred 
window  of  which  he  could  onlv  stretch  his  hand.  Four  more 
years  of  imprisonment,  and  a  similar  death  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  scarcely  glutted  the  vengeance  of  the  Com- 
mons on  this  zealous  and  injudicious  churchman,  whose 
hatred  of  dissent  and  puritanism  drove  him  to  the  Yery  verge 
of  popery. 

§  29.  Parliament  proceeded  at  headlong  speed  when  Straf- 
ford was  out  of  their  way.  They  passed  an  Act  continuing 
their  existence  till  a  vote  of  their  own  sliould  put  an  end  to 
it.  This  was,  in  fact,  assuming  a  dictatorial  authority,  and, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  one  of  the  bold  revo- 
lutionary steps  by  which  liberty  is  preserved  by  a  temporary 
sacrifice  of  the  appearance  of  it.  Without  this  they  were 
liable  at  any  moment  to  a  dissolution  or  prorogation,  by 
which  the  whole  machinery  of  government  would  have  come 
to  a  stand,  and  all  improvement  been  prevented.  All  the  in- 
struments of  tyranny  were  broken ;  Star  Chamber,  High 
Commission,  monopolies,  ship-money,  compulsory  knighthood 
and  other  relics  of  feudal  servitude,  were  abrogated  at  once. 
Commissioners  had  already  been  sent  into  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land to  purify  the  parish  churches  of  papistical  and  super- 
stitious ornaments,  whether  old  or  new.  Both  the  armies 
were  paid,  and  an  offering  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
made  to  the  Covenanters  in  token  of  brotherly  regard.  Hamp- 
dem,  Pym,  Cromwell,  Hyde,  Falkland,  Culpepper,  and  many 
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others  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  seemed  intent  on  further  altera- 
tion?, and  the  country  appeared  ripe  for  any  alteration  either 
in  Church  or  State. 

Yet  the  king,  who  had  unbounded  reliance  on  the  meanness 
and  dishonesty  of  mankind,  encouraged  himself  with  hope. 
He  had  won  over  Wentworth  from  the  popular  cause  by 
pandering  to  his  ambition,  and  many  others  by  coarser  and 
more  humiliating  bribes.  Why  should  the  virtuous  and  pom- 
pou8  Mr.  Hyde,  or  the  sentimental  and  moral  Lord  Falkland, 
be  less  sensible  to  the  charms  of  power  or  the  romance  of 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  an  unfriended  king  ?  Both  had  pur- 
sued his  late  favourite  to  the  death — urging  the  too  pliant 
Pym,  as  they  thought  him,  to  more  certain  means  for  his 
destruction.  But  this,  which  to  another  would  have  been  a 
reason  for  looking  on  those  leaders  in  the  Commons  as  his 
irreconcileable  enemies,  was  no  bar  in  Charles's  eyes  to  their 
coming  over  to  his  side.  He  therefore  submitted  silently  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  should  be  able  to  reverse  them. 

§  30.  In  August  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  immediately 
the  intrigues  of  all  the  northern  factions  began.  Charles  was 
graceful  and  fascinating  in  manner,  and  was  nearly  successful 
in  winning  over  the  Presbyterian  leaders  by  the  kindness  of 
his  address,  and  the  sanctimonious  air  with  which  he  listened 
to  interminable  discourses  from  Henderson  and  the  other 
orators  of  the  Kirk.  Plots  were  discovered  or  suspected  in 
many  quarters.  Passions  had  risen  so  high  that  assassination 
had  lost  its  horror.  An  attempt  was  made  on  Pym's  life  in 
England,  and  Montrose  wrote  from  his  prison  in  Edinburgh 
to  the  king,  ''frankly  undertaking  to  make  away*'  with 
Hamilton  and  Argyle,  whom  he  accused  of  being  false  to  his 
majesty's  cause.  This  offer  was  not  accepted,  but  the  threat- 
ened nobles  were  alarmed  in  a  short  time  by  the  discovery 
of  a  scheme  to  seize  their  persons  and  carry  them  out  of  the 
country.     Common  opinion  pointed  to  the  king  as  cognizant 
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of  the  "  incident,"  as  it  was  called,  which,  however,  he  denied, 
and  of  which  he  was  pronounced  innocent  hy  the  persons 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  The  affair  ended  with 
Hamilton  heing  made  a  duke,  and  Argjle  a  marquis,  and 
Montrose  becoming  a  hero. 

The  crown  jewels  which  Charles  had  taken  with  him  were 
judiciously  employed  in  buying  over  support.  Earldoms  and 
other  honours  were  lavished  on  the  covenanting  chiefs,  and 
Church  lands  bestowed  upon  needy  lairds.  The  Scotch  could 
not  resist  the  chance  of  titles  and  estates,  and  the  popular  feel- 
ing was  becoming  favourable  to  the  descendant  of  a  hundred 
and  eight,  as  they  boasted,  of  their  ancient  kings,  when  an  event 
occurred  which  threw  him  into  greater  discredit  than  ever. 

§  3L.  The  Irish  burst  into  rebellion ;  they  murdered  many 
thousands  of  peaceable  English  settlers  with  circumstances  of 
atrocity,  prompted  by  religious  hatred.  The  large  army  of 
Irish  Catholics,  on  which  Charles  had  relied,  was  only  in  part 
disbanded,  and  still  held  the  Protestants  of  the  Pale  in  a  state 
of  alarm.  Injudicious  friends  of  the  king  had  tampered  with 
those  soldiers  to  incite  them  against  the  Pai'liament,  and 
made  promises  in  his  name  of  the  rewards  dearest  to  their 
hearts,  if  they  restored  him  to  his  supreme  authority.  The 
Boman  Catholic  members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
sympathized  with  the  rebels ;  the  noblemen  of'  the  same  per- 
suasion openly  joined  them.  Charles  saw  at  once  the  blow 
this  would  give  to  his  cause  in  England,  for  although  pri^- 
bably  guiltless  of  the  actual  rising,  he  felt  conscious  of  dan- 
gerous negotiations  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  dreaded  the  effects  of  their  dis- 
covery if  they  were  published  to  his  Protestant  kingdoms. 

§  32.  He  returned  to  London  in  November,  and  seems  to 
have  had  intimation  that  Parliament  was  not  so  unanimous 
against  him  aa  before,  for  his  conduct  was  almost  as  rash  and 
overbearing  as  if  the  bold  earl  were  still  beside  him.  He 
ordered  the  Commons  to  dismiss  the  g^ard  of  halberdmen 
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whom  they  stationed  at  their  door.  He  accepted  from  Lord 
Essex  the  resignation  of  his  command  as  General  south  of  the 
Trent ;  and  the  reason  of  these  decided  measures  was  soon 
revealed.  The  Grand  Bemonstance  (of  which  we  have  sd 
admirable  description,  with  many  new  circumstances,  in  the 
Essays  of  Mr.  Forster)  occupied  the  Commons  for  many  days. 
It  was  an  appalling  survey  of  the  state  into  which  the  king's 
attempt  at  absolute  government  had  brought  the  kingdom. 
It  described  the  steps  they  had  taken  to  remedy  some  of  the 
evils,  and  gave  a  catalogue  of  their  remaining  wrongs.  In  the 
session  before,  its  clauses  had  been  proposed  and  seconded 
with  fiery  eloquence  by  Lord  Falkland,  with  legal  acuteness 
by  Mr.  Holbourne,  and  with  manly  indignation  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hyde.  The  most  furious  opponents  of  those  clauses  now, 
the  fiercest  advocates  for  the  royal  prerogative  and  slavish 
adherents  to  the  right  divine,  were  Lord  Falkland,  Mr.  Hol- 
bourne, and  Mr.  Hyde.  Strafford's  death  had  opened  the 
way  for  fresh  advisers,  and  Charles  had  caught  them  with  his 
gilded  bait.  He  answered  the  petition  accompanying  the 
Remonstrance  with  significant  hints  of  his  popularity  in  Scot* 
land.  He  attempted  to  replace  the  old  guard  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  he  had  ordered  them  to  dismiss,  with  one 
of  his  own.  The  queen — a  more  evil  genius  to  his  house  than 
Strafford  or  Laud  had  been — was  open  in  her  professions  of 
contempt,  and  relied  on  the  rich  crown  jewels  she  had  sent  to 
Holland  to  be  pawned.  People  were  almost  terrified  into 
submission  by  the  details  which  reached  them  every  day  of 
the  massacres  in  Ireland,  and  even  the  courageous  might  well 
have  been  excused  if  they  began  to  despair.  Charles  gained 
strength  from  the  general  fear ;  he  interfered  with  the  privi- 
leges of  debate,  and  attempted  to  nominate  a  favourite  of  his 
own  to  the  governorship  of  the  Tower.  But  Colonel  Lunsford 
was  so  notonous  a  brawler  and  desperado,  that  town  and 
parliament  equally  resisted  his  appointment.  Affairs  grew 
daily  worse.   Twelve  of  the  bishops,  who  had  been  impeached 
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along  with  Laud,  but  admitted  to  bail,  now  took  their  seats, 
and  protested  against  the  legality  of  everything  that  had 
been  done  daring  their  absence.  This  would  have  vitiated  all 
the  acts  of  reformation  on  which  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
dwelt  with  such  satisfaction.  But  the  Commons  renewed  the 
lapsed  impeachment,  and  sent  ten  of  them  into  confinement. 

§  33.  This  was  depriving  the  Court  of  its  most  reliable  votes, 
and  Charles  resolved  to  thin  his  opponents  in  the  Lower  House 
in  the  same  way.  He  accused,  by  special  message,  five  members 
of  high  treason.  These  were  Pym,  Hampden,  Hazlerig,  Hollis, 
and  Strode ;  but  as  their  names  were  included  in  the  paper  of 
charges  laid  before  the  Lords  (to  justify  the  arrest  of  Lord 
Kimbolton,  a  member  of  their  House),  the  Commons  had 
timely  notice  of  the  approaching  struggle.  They  received  the 
message,  and  promised  to  take  it  into  consideration;  but 
Charles,  who  was  still  animated  with  his  ancient  confidence  in 
his  prerogative,  and  was  as  weakly  audacious  at  the  wrong 
time  as  he  was  weakly  dilatory  at  the  right  one,  posted  various 
parties  of  his  adherents  round  the  hall,  surrounded  himself 
with  his  gentlemen  pensioners,  and  some  hundreds  of  less 
regular  allies,  and  marched  down  to  Palace-yard  to  seize  his 
enemies  himself.  He  hurried  across  Westminster  Hall,  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  The  five  members  meantime  had  been 
ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  king,  casting  angry  glances 
round  the  apartment,  perceived  that  his  prey  had  escaped — 
luckily  for  himself;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  as  all  the  members 
wore  swords  in  those  days,  and  Cromwell  was  on  the  benches, 
that  blood  would  have  been  shed  in  defence  of  the  illegally 
arrested  members,  and  every  drop  of  it  laid  at  the  king's  door. 
This  was  the  wildest  and  most  inexcusable  of  all  his  excesses. 
He  was  only  impelled  to  it  by  the  reproaches  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  had  got  intimation  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the 
five  members  to  impeach  her.  "  Go,  you  coward,"  she  said 
to  Charles,  "  and  pull  those  rogues  out  by  the  ears,  or  never 
see  me  more.'*     In  a  few  days  he  left  Whitehall,  which  he 
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was  doomed  never  to  ,enter  again,  except  at  the  sorrowful 
time  when  he  laid  his  grey,  discrowned  head  upon  the  block. 

§  34.  The  great  majority  of  persons,  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  argument  which  had  lasted  so  long,  were  tired  of  l^;al 
delays,  and,  from  conflicting  evidence  and  changes  of  senti- 
ment among  the  leaders,  were  incapable  of  deciding  the  legal 
question  at  all.  After  Charles's  attempt  to  arrest  his  enemies 
by  force,  the  Action  of  legality  was  at  an  end.  One  portioii 
of  the  people  were  satisfied  to  submit  to  such  an  arbitrary 
government  as  they  perceived  consolidating  in  France  and 
established  in  Spain  ;  the  other  was  ready  to  die  in  defence  of 
a  representative  assembly,  and  was  prepared  to  secure  that 
blessing  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  monarchical  form. 
King  or  Parliament  was  henceforth  the  cry.  King,  simply 
and  frankly,  without  a  Parliament.  '  Parliament,  more  guard- 
edly and  mildly,  with  a  limited  and  constitutional  king. 

These  are  the  steps  which  led  to  the  civil  war,  over 
which  we  will  pass  more  lightly ;  for  results  and  principles 
are  more  important  to  us  in  a  summary  like  this  than  details. 
The  command  of  the  militia  was  the  point  on  which  greatest 
stress  was  laid.  Neither  party  having  farther  confidence  in 
law,  the  sword  was  felt  to  be  the  ultimate  resource,  and  who* 
ever  held  that  held  all.  The  Parliament  demanded  the  right 
to  nominatothe  commanders — men  in  whom  they  could  trust. 
They  then  appointed  their  confederate,  Lord  Northumberland, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  and  told  him  to  guard  the  coasts  and 
harbours  against  the  ships,  soldiers,  and  military  stores  sent 
over  by  the  queen.  Hull  and  Portsmouth  were  seized  by 
their  orders,  and  Hotham,  the  governor  of  the  former  town, 
refused  permission  to  the  king  to  enter  within  the  walls.  The 
gallant  men  of  York  formed  round  the  insulted  sovereign, 
and  Charles,  burning  with  wrath  against  the  parliament,  and 
almost  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  made  a  solemn  declaration 
of  his  intention  to  rule  with  equity,  and  aopordiug  to  the  laws 
and  oustoms.    In  spite  of  manifold  experience,  the  gentry 
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were  inclined  to  believe  in  him  once  more.  Parliamentary 
benches  became  empty.  Hyde  and  Falkland  joined  his  court ; 
the  great  law  dignitaries  resigned  their  seals  of  office.  Manor- 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  filled  with  strife  and 
commotion  ;  village  divided  against  village.  Long-haired  gen- 
tlemen, mounted  and  armed,  trotting  along  bye  ways  towards 
the  north,  frowned  on  stalwart,  plain  dressed  pikemen  and 
musketeers  marching  towards  the  south.  Cavalier  was  the 
proud  name  of  the  one,  and  Roundhead  the  contemptuous 
name  of  the  other.  Parliament,  in  reply  to  the  king's  sum- 
moning a  guard  for  his  person,  raised  an  army  for  their  de- 
fence under  Essex  and  Bedford.  Charles  proclaimed  them 
rebels,  the  Parliament  proclaimed  the  king's  commissioners 
traitors ;  and  finally,  on  Monday,  the  2drd  of  August,  the 
royal  standard  was  hoisted  with  all  solemnity  at  Nottingham, 
and  the  dreadful  contest  began. 

§  35.  The  names  of  marches  and  battlefields  are  strange  iu 
our  ears  with  such  a  home  sound  in  them  as  Shrewsbury, 
Northampton,  Worcester.  Strange  must  those  familiar  words 
have  sounded  in  the  ears  even  of  that  generation  as  connected 
with  blood  and  suffering,  for  no  hostile  swords  had  been 
drawn  in  England  in  regular  array  since  the  battles  of  the 
Roses.  Since  Bosworth,  in  1485,  the  land  had  lain  in  peace, 
spreading  year  by  year  richer  harvests  to  the  sun,  and  beau- 
tified year  by  year  with  houses,  gardens,  stately  parks,  and 
comfortable  farms.  And  now  all  this  was  at  an  end.  Blood 
was  poured  forth  like  water  on  the  desecrated  hill-side  of 
Edgehill — a  gentle  elevation  near  Kineton,  in  Warwickshire. 
The  result  was  indecisive  in  every  respect,  save  that  it 
showed  the  undiminished  vigour  and  courage  of  the  English 
heart.  Cressy  and  Poitiers  were  there  in  the  raw  material ; 
Blenheim  and  Waterloo  might  have  been  seen  iu  the  stubborn 
endurance  of  both  the  hosts.  Each  party  had  recourse  to  the 
quarter  where  its  influence  lay.  Charles  went  to  loyal  and 
High-Clxurch  Oxford ;  the  Parliament  applied  to  the  repub* 
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lican  and  puritanic  Scots.  Every  stricken  field  widened  the 
political  differences.  Fiery  Prince  Rupert,  the  son  of  the 
unhappy  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  nephew  of  Charles,  dashed 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  from  shire  to  shire,  hurning,  slay- 
ing, and  terrifying  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country.  The  farmer 
whose  stacks  were  ravaged  by  the  High  Church  troops  be- 
came a  Low  Churchman  or  sectary  in  revenge.  The  eccle- 
siastical aspect  of  this  contest  was  always  in  view.  When 
Parliament  received  a  check  in  the  field,  it  passed  resolutiond 
against  ministers  of  the  Church.  The  Grand  Remonstrance 
had  spoken  respectfully  of  the  established  religion,  and  con- 
tained the  explicit  declaration — "  We  do  here  declare  that  it 
is  far  from  our  purpose  or  desire  to  let  loose  the  golden  reins 
of  discipline  and  government  in  the  Church,  leaving  private 
persons  or  particular  congregations  to  take  up  what  form  of 
divine  service  they  please ;  for  we  hold  it  requisite  that  there 
should  be,  throughout  the  whole  realm,  a  conformity  to  that 
order  which  the  laws  enjoin  according  to  the  word  of  God." 
But  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  and  a  hundred 
other  combinations  of  intolerance,  lost  no  time  in  endeavour- 
ing to  destroy  the  Church  and  each  other  in  the  name  of  the 
gospel. 

Fights  and  skirmishes  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
London  was  threatened  in  November,  and  great  charges  and 
countercharges  of  horse  and  infantry  took  place  at  Brentford 
and  Hounslow.  Charles  and  Rupert  retired  from  their  in- 
effectual attempt,  and  the  king  reposed  at  Oxford  while  nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  for  a  truce.  But  men's  passions 
were  too  bitterly  excited  to  allow  them  to  meet  for  ti^eaties ; 
each  party  was  still  too  confident  of  its  strength,  and  another 
battle  was  looked  forward  to  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
question.  Hampden  pressed  for  an  assault  on  Oxford,  but 
Essex  was  cautious  and  slow,  and  Charles  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  to  send  commissions  to  various  people  in 
London  to  rise  in  his  behalf.    Among  these  were  several 
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members  of  Parliament.  Fear  and  uncertaintj  perplexed  the 
House  when  it  found  it  was  divided  against  itself,  and  with 
difficulty  it  restrained  its  wrath,  so  as  only  to  punish  Edmund 
Waller,  an  elegant  poet  but  most  unprincipled  politician,  with 
a  heavy  fine.  Bupert  was  again  in  the  saddle,  and  encoun- 
tered the  Parliamentarians  in  Chalgrove  Field,  near  Thame. 
Here  Hampden  had  the  chance  he  had  longed  for,  of  measur- 
ing swords  with  the  roystering  Cavaliers.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  the  advance  of  Essex,  who  was  actually  on  the  march,  he 
dashed  at  the  enemy  with  a  handful  of  his  friends,  and  was 
shot  in  the  shoulder.  Bleeding  and  sick  with  pain  he  turned 
his  face  homeward,  and,  with  the  old  hunting  spirit  of  happier 
times,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  cleared  a  brook,  which  placed 
him  in  safety.  He  was  seen  "  slowly  riding  with  his  head 
down  and  his  hands  resting  on  the  saddle."  The  last  that 
was  seen  of  the  great  leader  in  the  fight  for  freedom,  for  in 
six  days  more  he  died. 

The  siege  and  assault  of  Bristol,  where  Rupert  displayed 
his  usual  courage  and  more  than  his  usual  cruelty,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  of  Hotham,  the  governor,  for  the  sur- 
render of  Hull,  created  a  new  panic  in  London,  and  propor- 
tionately elated  the  king.  Several  peers  who  had  con- 
tinued to  sit  at  Westminster  joined  the  winning  cause,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  complete  triumph  to  the  royal 
arms,  and  the  unconcealed  inauguration  of  a  despotic  reign, 
when  Cromwell  rose.  This  man  was  the  first  to  see  the 
weakness  of  the  military  organization  which  was  to  resist  the 
gently  and  the  king.  He  dismissed  the  serving  men,  as  he 
contemptuously  called  them,  who  filled  the  parliamentai'y 
ranks,  and  supplied  their  place  with  the  fiercest  zealots  and 
most  submissive  soldiers  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Taking 
Gustavus  for  his  exemplar,  he  would  have  no  man  in  hi» 
regiment  who  had  not  the  fear  of  God,  and  no  fear  of  man,  in 
bis  heart.  By  training  them  in  firing  with  the  pistol,  and 
expounding  knotty  passages  in  Sacred  Writ,  by  manoeuvring 
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them  with  instinctive  skill  in  the  morning,  and  listening  to 
their  inspired  and  nasal  exhortations  in  the  evening,  Colonel 
Cromwell  found  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Ironsides — a  body 
of  men  uniting  religious  enthusiasm  with  exactest  discipline, 
and  utterly  irresistible  whenevef  the  terrible  word  was  given 
"  On,  Ironsides,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

It  was  high  time  that  some  commanding  intellect  should 
arise  to  regulate  the  chaos  into  which  the  whole  land  had 
fallen.  In  every  county  the  struggle  was  going  on  with 
great  loss  of  individual  life,  but  no  effect  on  the  final  settle* 
ment  of  the  quarrel.  Successes  and  reverses  on  a  petty  scale 
merely  balanced  each  other,  and  even  the  greater  battles  had 
no  decisive  weight.  At  Newbury  a  fight  which  drove  Essex 
into  retreat,  cost  Charles  three  of  his  chief  supporters.  Among 
these  was  Lord  Falkland,  whom  we  remember  as  a  fiery  de* 
nounccr  of  abuses  and  curber  of  the  royal  authority.  He 
had  joined  the  royal  army,  and  longed,  as  he  was  constantly 
exclaiming,  for  nothing  so  much  as  peace.  Injudicious  praise 
has  hidden  the  great  fault  of  this  man*s  conduct,  and  tried  to 
convert  it  into  a  merit.  He  is  described  as  still  clinging  to 
the  principles  of  his  youth — still  opposed  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  king,  and  yet  he  is  held  forth  as  a  martyr  to  his  con* 
victions  becau.se  he  died  fighting  against  them,  and  a  pro- 
tester against  absolutism,  although  he  died  fighting  in  its 
favour.  Kather  he  was  a  man  whose  refinement  of  mind  re* 
volted  from  the  eoai*seness  of  the  instruments  by  which  hia 
convictions  were  to  be  worked  out,  and  who  was  attracted  to 
the  side  of  the  Cavaliers  by  the  fact  that  it  was  professedly  an 
army  of  gentle  blood,  and  then  disgusted  with  his  companions 
by  their  grossness  and  profanity.  If  revolutions  could  have 
been  made  with  rosewatcr,  Lord  Falkland  would  have  made 
an  excellent  chief. 

§  36.  The  first  great  victory  on  either  side  was  won  by  the 
Parliament.  This  was  at  Marston  Moor,  in  Yorkshire.  From 
all  points  the  armies  for  several  months  had  been  converging 
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upon  York.  Leslie, now  Earl  of  Leven,had  brought  up  his  Scots, 
and  fought  his  way  to  the  camp  of  the  Parliamentary  Fairfax, 
who  was  besieging  the  archiepiscopal  city.  Kupert  was  no  less 
determined  to  rescue  the  garrison  ;  and  as  his  junction  with  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  raised  the  army  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  Leslie  and  Fairfax  left  the  trenches  unoccupied,  and 
drew  up  their  forces  on  Marston  Moor.  Under  their  com- 
mand were  the  various  detachments  engaged  in  the  blockade, 
and  fourteen  thousand  fresh  arrivals  from  the  south,  among 
whom  were  some  thousand  troopers  of  the  Ironsides  in  the 
personal  charge  of  Cromwell. 

Rupert  waited  till  the  enemy  grew  tired  of  standing  under 
arms  upon  the  moor,  and  had  commenced  their  march  towards 
Tadcaster.  He  galloped  against  their  rear,  and  the  regiments 
in  advance  came  back  at  the  run,  and  formed.  After  a 
cannonade  of  some  hours,  the  second  and  final  charge  was  made 
by  Rupert,  and  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  Scots  and  English, 
under  Manchester,  Fairfax,  and  Leslie,  from  their  position. 
But  the  cry  was  heard,  "  God  with  us !"  from  the  Ironsides, 
and  Cromwell  poured  down  upon  the  Cavaliers  sword  in  hand. 
The  struggle  was  dreadful  for  a  time.  Horaeman  against 
horseman,  and  both  English.  No  quarter,  and  no  wish  for 
it.  "  Down  with  the  crop-eared  rebels  !"  "  Down  with  the 
priests  of  Dagon !"  and  many  of  both  those  distinguished 
services  went  down.  But  Dagon  lost  most,  and  the  Cavaliers 
fled,  entertaining  very  different  notions  henceforth  of  the  seat 
on  horseback  of  the  base  mechanicals  they  formerly  despised. 
Each  army  had  been  defeated  on  one  of  its  wings,  but  the 
great  success  was  on  the  side  of  the  Roundheads.  For  on  the 
return  of  the  Ironsides  from  their  short  pursuit,  they  found 
the  enemy  on  the  ground  their  own  friends  had  occupied ;  and 
gathering  up  the  broken  columns  of  his  defeated  army, 
Leslie  made  a  fresh  attack.  Cromwell  charged  with  the  same 
irresistible  weight  as  before.  Everything  went  down  before 
them.     Horse,  foot,  guns,   nobles,   and  esquires,  all  were 
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driven  headlong  down ;  and  when  eleven  o*clock  struck  on 
that  2nd  of  May,  the  military  hopes  of  the  Royalists  were 
crushed  for  ever.  The  Marquis  of  Newcastle  himself,  and 
many  other  chief  officers,  gave  up  the  contest  in  despair,  and 
sought  safety  in  foreign  lands.  This  example  was  followed 
by  the  queen,  who  effected  her  escape  from  Exeter. 

So  great  a  blow  might  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  an 
accommodation  between  the  parties ;  but  the  bad  fortune  of 
the  king  was  shown  as  much  in  his  ill-timed  successes  as  his 
defeats.  Montrose,  who  had  deserted  the  Covenant,  headed 
the  Cavaliera  of  the  north,  and  gained  some  battles  againsj; 
Argyle.  Essex  was  nearly  captured  in  Cornwall,  while  most 
of  his  army  surrendered ;  Henrietta  wrote  encouraging  letters 
from  abroad ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  king  was  more  intrac- 
table than  ever.  A  better  grounded  cause  for  his  hopefulness 
was  found  in  the  darker  fanaticism  which  now  began  to  get 
the  upper  hand  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament.  Laud,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  so  long,  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill ; 
''and  while  the  ground  was  yet  wet  with  bis  blood,  and 
public  horror  was  raised  by  the  sight  of  his  bleeding  body, 
overtures  were  made  for  peace.  Meetings  wei*e  held  at 
Uxbridge ;  but  how  was  any  agreement  possible  where  the 
more  powerful  of  the  negotiating  parties  was  at  enmity 
with  itself  r'  Presbyterianism  had  shown  its  imperious  love 
of  j)ower  in  more  offensive  measure  than  the  Papists  or 
the  Churchmen ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  its  Scottish  adherents, 
DOW  insisted  on  abolishing  Episcopacy  and  the  English  forms 
of  prayer.  Its  leadere  claimed  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  kingdom,  and  were  as  inflexible  to  their  Inde|)endent 
allies  as  to  their  Royalist  enemies.  Charles,  if  he  had  been 
politic,  would  have  availed  himself  of  these  divisions,  and 
might  have  re-established  his  authority,  by  giving  securities  for 
the  public  liberties  against  these  sectaries,  as  well  as  against 
the  crown.  But  he  would  not  aid  his  own  friends  by  the 
least  real  concussion.   He  insisted  on  the  utmost  limits  uf  his 
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irrespoDsible  power,  and  when  his  Commissioners  were  lost  in 
wonder  at  his  obstinacy,  the  news  came  out  that  Montrose 
had  gained  some  more  victories  in  Scotland,  and  that  still 
more  hopeful  letters  had  come  from  Henrietta  Maria. 

§  37.  Cromwell  saw  the  crisis  of  the  war.  If  some  change 
did  not  take  place  in  the  management  of  affairs,  the  cause  of 
freedom  was  ruined.  The  Self -denying  Ordinance  was  carried 
in  the  Commons,  by  which  no  member  of  either  House  could 
hold  a  military  command,  and  the  Presbyterian  majority  was 
thus  deprived  of  influence  over  the  army.  Cromwell  himself, 
however,  was  so  indispensable  in  the  field  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed  general  of  the  cavalry,  while  Fairfax  was  nominated 
commander-in-chief,  in  place  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The 
troops  were  new  modelled  with  sole  reference  to  their  fighting 
qualities,  and  CromwelFs  wonderful  powers  of  organization 
brought  the  whole  body  into  such  a  state  of  discipline  and 
subordination,  that  the  preaching  emissaries  of  the  sects  found 
it  impossible  to  sow  disunion  in  their  ranks.  Naseby  was  the 
result.  In  this  famous  battle  the  king  distinguished  himself 
by  taking  the  chief  command,  and  showed  personal  courage 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  the  final  assault.  "  One 
charge  more,  and  we  recover  the  day!"  he  cried,  but  no  one 
answered  the  appeal.  Eupert  was  in  full  retreat ;  five  thou- 
sand dead  encumbered  the  field,  and  Charles  was  lost  in  the 
mass  of  fugitives,  and  never  paused  till  he  got  to  Hereford. 
More  fatal  than  the  loss  of  men,  more  powerful  against  him 
than  the  swords  of  the  Ironsides,  was  the  capture  of  his 
private  cabinet,  and  the  discovery  of  his  correspondence.  All 
his  duplicity,  even  during  the  conferences  at  Uxbridge ;  all 
his  tenacity  of  purpose  in  the  midst  of  such  fickleness  of 
conduct ;  his  hopes  of  aid  from  foreign  power ;  his  pitiful 
petition  to  the  French  king,  and  even  to  the  Pope  himself— all 
were  revealed.  The  letters  were  published  by  the  Parliament, 
and  men's  faith  in  the  royal  word  was  rendered  impossible 
once  more.     There  was  a  3pirit  of  revenge  against  his  foes, 
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and  even  his  lukewarm  supporters,  if  he  ever  came  to  his 
own  again,  which  disgusted  Cavalier  and  Puritan  alike.  And 
here  another  of  his  inopportune  triumphs  came  in  to  prevent 
his  hating  a  jot  of  the  highest  of  his  claims. 

§  38.  Montrose  was  master  of  the  Western  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  He  ravaged  Argyleshire  with  the  bitterness  of 
personal  dislike  to  the  earl,  whom  he  drove  from  Inverary. 
Fire  and  sword  were  let  loose,  with  the  cruelty  of  irritated 
savs^es  destroying  a  peaceful  settlement  "  on  Susquehanna's 
side,"  when  he  forced  his  way  into  the  Lowlands,  Glasgow 
compounded  with  a  fine,  Edinburgh  escaped  his  personal 
presence  by  submission,  and  Montrose  went  further  south. 
Charles  was  in  Raglaud  Castle,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  felt 
that  the  broadswords  of  auld  Scotland  were  his  only  hope 
against  the  Ironsides.  Could  he  find  his  way  to  the  camp  of 
his  gallant  supporter  ?  Could  he  rouse  once  more  the  loyalty 
of  his  ancient  subjects  P  England  might  go  for  a  time.  With 
the  Scots  at  his  back,  he  could  regain  his  old  inheritance, 
and  simplify  his  title  by  claiming  the  kingdom  as  a  conquest. 
He  dismissed  Rupert  from  his  service  and  the  country,  for  his 
tame  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  placed  all  his  confidence  in 
Montrose.  Starting  from  Cardiff  with  his  cavalry,  be  re- 
solved to  cut  his  way  across  the  Scottish  border,  and  unite 
his  forces  with  those  of  the  gallant  Graham.  But  Sir  David 
Leslie  was  on  his  track,  with  all  the  horse  of  the  Covenant, 
and  kept  him  in  view  from  the  Wye  to  the  Trent.  From 
Carlisle  the  English  foot  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  when 
the  expedition  had  got  as  far  as  Doncaster,  he  felt  the  way 
was  hopelessly  closed.  To  go  back  was  nearly  as  dangerous 
as  to  go  on.  He  made  a  detour  among  the  eastern  counties, 
loaded  his  followers  with  booty,  and  on  arriving  at  Oxford 
was  greeted  with  the  glad  news  of  the  victory  of  Kilsyth. 
Montrose,  even  without  his  assistance,  was  able  to  scatter  the 
Presbyterian  Blue  Bonnets  to  shouts  of  God  save  the  King, 
and   lofbier  notions  than  ever  pervaded    the  royal  mind. 
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Another  attempt  was  made  to  get  across  the  Tweed.  As  far 
as  Chester  the  march  was  safely  accomplished.  Visions  of 
glory  and  revenge  fluttered  before  his  eyes  all  the  way,  and  he 
ought  to  have  been  suspicious  of  so  sunny  an  interval  as  only 
the  precursor  of  a  darker  cloud.  It  came,  and  overshadowed 
him  be3'ond  relief.  At  Kawton  Heath,  near  Chester,  he  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  He  fled  to  Denbigh,  and  heard 
of  the  total  discomfiture  of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  near 
Selkirk.  A  fugitive  king  could  only  condole  with  the  evil 
fortune  of  his  fugitive  partisan. 

Finding  it  at  last  impossible  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
Koyalist  Scots,  he  was  decided  by  the  advice  of  a  French 
envoy — who  offered  him  the  guarantee  of  France — to  throw 
himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Covenanters.  Managing  still 
to  keep  the  English  Independents  in  hopes  of  a  reasonable 
accommodation,  and  caballing  at  the  same  time  with  the 
northern  Presbyterians,  who  gave  him  timely  warning  that 
he  must  conform  to  their  views,  Charles  at  last,  after  a 
number  of  strange  adventures,  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scottish 
army  at  Kelham,  near  Newai-k,  and  the  quarrel  between  Pres- 
byterian and  Independent  was  embittered,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, by  the  event.  Parliament  sent  hostile  messages  to  the 
Scots ;  but  the  canny  Caledonians  knew  the  value  of  their 
golden  prize,  and  took  it  with  them  as  far  on  their  home- 
ward way  as  Newcastle.  Charles  being  thus  a  guest  of  one 
nation  and  a  prisoner  in  the  eyes  of  the  other,  could  no 
longer  be  treated  with  as  if  he  were  free.  But  the  forms  of 
law  and  the  course  of  justice,  which  were  never  interrupted 
during  all  this  period,  must  still  be  maintained.  All  the  old 
ceremonial  of  seal  and  patent  must  continue  to  give  validity 
to  public  acts  and  private  conveyances ;  so  the  Parliament  met 
in  solemn  session,  and,  to  prevent  an  improper  use  of  those 
implements  of  government  in  incompetent  hands,  publicly 
broke  the  great  seal,  and  supplied  its  place  with  a  new  design. 

Of  all  the  trials  the  king  at  this  time  underwent,  the 
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hardest  was  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  entertainers  to  win  him 
over  to  the  Covenant.  True  to  his  usual  policy  of  conceal* 
raent  and  deceit,  he  gave  them  hopes  of  success,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  consult  Bishop  Juxon  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  pre- 
tending to  accept  their  opinions  and  join  their  communion, 
with  the  full  resolution  of  overthrowing  them,  root  and  hranch, 
if  ever  he  recovered  the  power.  Glimpses  of  good  news,  how- 
ever, lured  him  to  his  doom,  and  he  resolved  once  more  to  take 
the  desperate  chance  of  a  despotic  throne  or  none.  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  was  living  in  almost  oi)en  profligacy  with  her 
favourite  Jermyn,  wrote  great  things  from  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
who  was  the  hushand  of  the  queen-mother  and  ruler  of  France 
— ten  thousand  troops  from  Dieppe,  an  equal  number  of  Irish, 
money  from  Spain,  and  blessings  from  the  Pope — and  Charles 
rejected  the  offers  of  a  compromise  made  by  the  Parliament, 
which  feared  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  more  than  the 
English  Cavaliers.  The  monarchical  feeling  was  still  so  strong 
that  even  the  reformers  would  rather  have  had  a  bad  king 
than  none  at  all.  Charles  knew  this,  and  was  firm.  "  You 
will  take  me  on  my  own  terms,"  he  said,  ''you  can  do 
nothing  without  me." 

Meantime  the  Scots  held  his  majesty,  in  the  double  capacity 
of  guest  and  pledge.  England  owed  them  long  arrears  of 
pay,  and  when  thirty  thousand  well-armed  creditors  send  iu 
their  bill,  the  debtor  has  no  disposition  to  dispute  the  items. 
It  was  known  to  the  Parliament  that  when  the  money  was 
paid  the  security  would  be  given  up.  Scotland  had  no  right 
to  the  custody  of  the  King  of  England  after  her  expenses 
were  refunded;  and  accordingly,  when  the  sale  of  bishops'  lands 
and  a  loan  in  London  enabled  the  commissioners  to  carry  the 
stipulated  sum  in  solid  silver  to  Newcastle,  the  act  was  con- 
summated, the  king  was  delivered  up,  like  a  cancelled  bill, 
and  the  Blue  Bonnets  went  over  the  Border  carrying  with 
them  the  almost  fabulous  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 
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Charles  was  removed  to  Holmbj  House,  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  was  treated  with  the  reverence  due  to  his  rank  and 
his  minfortunes.  Attempts,  indeed,  were  made  to  shake  his 
religious,  or  rather  his  ecclesiastical  convictions,  and  Presbj*- 
terian  chaplains  overwhelmed  him  with  texts;  but;  a  new 
element  had  come  into  the  strife.  Greatest  of  English  Church- 
men and  purest  of  Christian  men,  Jeremy  Taylor  had  lost 
influence  with  both  parties  by  advocating  the  cause  of  tole- 
ration in  his  "Liberty  of  Prophesying"  (preaching).  But 
now  the  Independent  leaders  took  the  same  upward  path,  and 
Cromwell  himself  extended  to  other  sects  the  freedom  he 
claimed  for  his  own.  In  this  widening  of  range  the  Church 
was  comprehended,,  and  the  majority  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  which  still  ruled  the  Parliament,  saw  some  chance  of  a 
union  against  them  of  their  two  most  dangerous  enemies. 

§  89.  And  so  did  Charles.  Cromwell  was  in  London,  and 
got  notice,  just  in  time,  of  a  design  to  arrest  him  the 
moment  he  entered  Westminster  Hall.  He  galloped  eastward 
while  the  officers  were  waiting  to  seize  him,  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  midst  of  the  army.  The  Ironsides  were  all  Inde- 
pendents, the  other  fighting  men  were  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  of  the  Presbyterian  majority ;  and  the  race  between 
the  legislators  in  London  and  the  troopers  at  Saffron  Waldon 
was  for  the  custody  of  the  king.  The  troopers  won.  Cornet 
Joyce  of  Whalley'fl  regiment  got  to  Holmby  House  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  conducted  him  in  all  honour  to 
Newmarket.  Here  the  chief  commanders  presented  them- 
selves to  his  majesty.  Among  these  was  Cromwell,  who 
professed  ignorance  of  Joyce's  intention,  and  advocated  a 
return  to  Holmby.  But  Charles  liked  the  army,  and  hoped 
to  win  them  over.  They  were  certainly  more  liberal  than 
his  former  entertainers.  They  left  him  the  appearance  at 
least  of  personal  freedom,  and  gratified  him  still  more  by  per- 
mitting him  to  have  service  according  to  the  Prayer-book, 
and  chaplains  of  the  regular  clergy.     They  agreed  to  any 
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change  of  quarters  he  chose,  and  he  moved  from  house  to 
house,  till  finally  the  royal  standard  floated  once  more  over 
the  towers  of  Windsor. 

His  confidence  rose  with  his  fortunes.  He  must  have  in- 
herited some  portion  of  the  fascination  of  manner  which  had 
been  so  fatal  to  his  grandmother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  for 
whoever  went  near  him  felt  the  charm  of  his  presence. 
Cromwell  himself  was  melted  to  tears  when  he  saw  the 
meeting  between  the  king  and  his  children,  whom  the  Parlia- 
ment had  kept  away  from  him  so  long.  The  happiness 
lasted  but  two  days,  and  then  they  were  taken  from  his 
embraces.  But  the  kindness  of  his  present  custodiers  em- 
boldened him  for  the  future.  London  rebelled  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Presbyterian  members,  who  published  an 
ordinance  shutting  up  all  places  of  worship  except  their  own. 
The  Independents,  Churchmen,  moderate  monarchy-men,  and 
all  the  Cavalier  gentry  were  determined  to  put  down  the 
narrow  sectaries  who  put  down  every  sect  beside.  The 
army  marched  to  London,  and  took  military  possession  of  the 
posts.  Then,  tired  of  anarchy,  tired  of  delay,  tired  of  taxes, 
battles,  sermons,  puritanism,  and  lack  of  trade,  the  citizens 
called  out  incessantly  for  the  king.  Cromwell  and  the  other 
chiefs  submitted  certain  proposals  to  him,  on  the  acceptance 
of  which  they  would  guard  him  to  Whitehall.  These  were 
only  a  little  too  far  advanced  for  the  period  when  they  were 
made.  They  spoke  of  religious  liberty  to  the  ears  of  Brownists, 
Puritans,  and  Presbyterians ;  of  freedom  of  trade  to  the  gene- 
ration which  had  submitted  to  monopolies ;  and  of  limitations 
of  the  royal  power  to  the  son  of  James  I.  They  proposed 
a  reform  in  Parliament  on  the  basis  of  wealth  and  population  ; 
they  shared  the  command  of  the  militia  for  ten  years  between 
the  Crown  and  a  Council ;  and  restored  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  over  every  matter  nofc  involving  civil  penalties.  They 
also  took  away  compulsory  attendance  at  church,  as  well  as 
compulsory  adoption  of  the  Covenant.     In  addition,  they  ex- 
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eluded  all  known  royalists  from  a  seat  in  the  next  pai*liament, 
and  excepted  seven  names  of  Charles's  supporters  from  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  which  was  to  heal  all  the  wounds  and 
sufferings  of  the  State; 

The  king  availed  himself  of  these  two  last  clauses  to  decline 
the  whole  of  the  proposals,  and  Cromwell  for  the  first  time  spoke 
openly  of  the  "  happy  condition  the  people  would  be  in  if  our 
Government  were  on  the  model  of  that  so  firmly  established 
in  Holland."  Such  an  approval  of  a  republic  was  just  in 
time,  for  the  Royalists  had  had  the  art  to  create  a  belief  that 
Cromwell  had  joined  their  cause.  He  was  to  be  continued  in 
his  command,  they  said,  with  the  earldom  of  Essex,  which  had 
been  held  by  his  ancestor  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time.  Reli- 
gious fanaticism  is  always  akin  to  assassination,  and  no  sus- 
pected man  was  safe.  Cromwell  was  suspected,  and  threw 
himself  once  more  on  the  army.  They  believed  the  conqueror 
of  Naseby  to  be  still  true  to  the  Independent  cause.  But 
republicanism  increased.  A  body  of  Levellers,  as  they  called 
themselves,  maddened  by  the  preaching  of  the  fanatical  Hugh 
Peters,  obtained  mastery  in  the  ranks,  and  turned  on  the 
king,  as  tampering  a  second  time  with  their  enemies  the 
Scots,  and  being  the  cause  of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  shed ; 
and  Charles  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  If  he  got  safely  to  Sir 
John  Oglander's  he  could  either  negotiate  for  his  untram- 
melled restoration  or  go  over  to  France.  Hammond,  the 
governor,  received  him  in  Carisbroke  Castle  with  a  promise 
of  all  the  kindness  which  his  condition  as  officer  of  the  Parlia- 
ment allowed ;  and  the  republican  party,  now  released  by  the 
king's  flight,  from  engagements  on  either  side,  determined  to 
carry  the  affair  to  the  end. 

The  first  person  the  king  thought  of  in  this  extremity  was 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  sent  one  of  his  attendants  with  con- 
fidential letters  to  the  great  Independent ;  but  things  had 
changed.  Cromwell  promised  still  as  much  forbearance 
towards  Charles  as  did  not  entail  destruction  on  himself,  but 
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)Cdeclined  further  interference.  *  Driven  thus  from  hia  hope  of 
separating  the  army  and  people,  no  way  was  left  hut  one. 
The  nations  must  again  he  stirred  up  to  war  if  the  sects  con- 
tinued united ;  and  the  king,  after  a  tedious  negotiation  at 
Newport,  gulped  down  many  of  his  previous  scruples  on  the 
suhject  of  episcopacy,  renounced  hishops   as  indispensahle 
governors  of  the  Church,  and  took  the  Covenant  into  con- 
sideration in  return  for  the  aid  of  Scotland.     He  attempted 
to  escape  from  Carishroke,  hut  miscalculated  the  size  of  the 
window,  and  stuck  fast.    The  Scottish  Commissioners  having 
secured  the  treaty,  went  home  to  prepare  their  forces  to  support 
it,  and  England  hegan  to  relent  towards  the  captive.  Perhaps 
he  was  never  nearer  triumph  than  while  he  seemed  at  the  lowest 
point  of  fortune.     Some  Boyalists  had  smuggled  themselves 
into  Parliament  on  false  pretences.    They  joined  the  Presby- 
terians, and  again  formed  a  majority  hostile  to  the  army,  and 
the  lives  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Vane,  and  Fairfax  himself  were 
in  the  utmost  peril.   Insurrections  broke  out  in  various  places 
in  the  king's  cause.    His  acts  of  tyranny  had  been  forgotten ; 
nobody  could  fear  a  fallen  monarch  pining  in  the  dungeons 
of  a  distant  fortress ;  everybody  could  feel  for  a  man  separate 
from  wife  and  children,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  even  at 
his  meals.    Old  officers  of  the  defeated  armies  appeared  again. 
Cavaliers  swore  and  vapoured,  and  wore  their  lovelocks  in 
places  of  public  resort.     The  'prentices  of  London  wore  the 
royal  favours,  and  threw  mud  and  sometimes  brickbats  at  the 
soldiers  on  guard.  Scotland  rose  up  in  arms  to  overthrow  heresy, 
prelacy,  and  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  and  restore  the  Covenant- 
ing Charles  Stuart  to  the  throne.     A  Scottish  army  advanced 
into  England,  but  few  in  numbers  and  lukewarm  in  spirit,  for 
the  Solemn  Leaguers  did  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
king's  repentance,  and  hated  the  assistance  of  the  Boyalist 
gentlemen  who  joined  them  in  Yorkshire  and  offended  them 
by  the  small  reverence  they  manifested  for  the  spiritual  pre- 
tensions of  those  "  watchmen  of  Zion." 
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It  was  life  or  death  on  both  sides.  Each  had  proclaimed 
the  other  guilty  of  treason,  and  executed  its  enemies  found 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  without  further  trial.  Yet  even 
in  these  circumstances  English  dislike  of  slaughter  was  shown 
in  the  fewness  of  the  sufferers.  Cromwell  shot  one  officer 
only  of  the  royal  garrison  of  Pembroke.  Fairfax  shot  two 
of  the  captured  defenders  of  Colchester.  There  was  again  war 
and  horror  over  a  great  part  of  the  land.  Half  the  fleet  de- 
clared for  the  king,  and  put  itself  under  the  orders  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Lord  Warwick  was  appointed  to  command 
the  ships  still  continuing  true  to  the  Parliament,  and  effectu- 
ally guarded  the  coast ;  but  the  issue  seemed  as  doubtful  as 
before  the  fight  of  Marston  Moor.  The  victor  of  Marston  Moor 
saw  the  danger  of  the  king's  union  with  the  Presbyterians,  and 
knew  how  little  either  party  would  scruple  on  points  of  con- 
science in  order  to  be  revenged  on  their  foes.  Charles  at  the 
treaty  of  Newport  only  bargained  for  prelacy  so  far  as  "  that 
the  order  of  bishops  should  be  suspended,  not  abolished, 
and  their  estates  sequestrated,  not  sold."  He  had  defended 
the  Prayer-book  with  great  zeal,  but  only  requested  that  the 
Covenant  might  not  be  forced  upon  him  till  his  mind  was 
more  enlightened.  Cromwell  understood  what  all  this  meant, 
and  sent  his  adherent,  Colonel  Ewer,  to  supplant  Hammond, 
the  governor  of  the  Isle ;  and  Charles  was  conveyed  to  Hurst 
Castle,  a  melancholy  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  Solent. 

§  40.  Petitions  from  towns  and  counties  now  poured  in  for 
justice  against  all  wrong-doers,  and  the  authors  of  the  civil 
war,  whether  high  or  low.  Several  regiments  named  King 
Charles  as  the  great  incendiary,  and  one  of  them  proclaimed 
him  a  traitor  and  demanded  his  head.  Parliament  inclined  to 
the  king.  The  Presbyterians  and  Royalists  carried  a  reso- 
lution that  "  the  king's  concessions  at  Newport  were  a  suf- 
ficient foundation  for  a  treaty  of  peace."  The  Independents — 
outvoted  by  thirty-five — showed  their  real  majority  in  buff 
jerkins  and  jack-boots  in  Palaoe-yard,  and  sent  Colonel  Pride 
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to  clear  the  HouBe.  This  operation,  which  is  known  as 
"  Pride's  Purge,"  effectually  purified  the  representation  from 
any  mixture  hostile  to  the  hearers  of  the  sword.  The  army 
was  undisputed  master  of  the  kingdom,  and  Cromwell  was 
undisputed  master  of  the  army. 

§  4}.  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  men  who  are  hlest  with  a 
conscience  which  tells  them  they  are  never  wrong.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  king  was  dangerous  to  the  country,  and 
that  he  himself  could  he  of  incalculahleNise  to  it.  He  had 
satisfied  himself,  after  many  prayers  and  deep  meditation, 
that  the  path  he  entered  on  was  agreeahle  to  God ;  and  always 
allowing  the  sagacity  of  the  politician  to  regulate  the  action 
of  the  religious  enthusiastflie  advanced  his  worldly  honour 
and  spiritual  perfection  at  the  same  time.  The  greatness  of 
his  qualities,  and  the  success  which  crowned  his  efforts,  have 
attracted  so  much  admiration  to  his  career,  that  attempts  are 
made  at  the  present  day  to  invest  him  with  all  the  virtues 
and  none  of  the  failings  of  mankind.  More  virtues  and  fewer 
failings  he  had  than  most  of  those  who  have  waded  through 
slaughter  to  a  throne ;  hut  nothing  ought  to  hlind  us  to  the 
blemishes  of  a  man  who  stirred  up  fanatical  feelings  in  order 
to  increase  his  following ;  who  preached  freedom  and  used  his 
power  like  a  despot ;  who  owed  everything  to  a  Parliamentary 
form,  and  introduced  a  military  sway  such  as  England  had 
never  known;  crushing  opposition  by  despotism,  ruining 
enemies  by  confiscation,  wresting  the  law  to  his  own  designs, 
and  thinking  he  repaid  the  nation  for  all  with  an  increase  of 
its  foreign  influence  and  military  fame. 

§  42.  The  purified  Parliament  henceforth  knew  no  cold 
delay.  Accusers  were  summoned  by  heralds  and  town-criers 
to  come  forward  with  all  they  knew  against  the  king.  A  day 
was  appointed  for  his  trial,  and  Bradtfhaw,  a  lawyer,  sat  as 
President.  Westminster  Hall  was  again  fitted  up  for  a  more 
august  occasion  than  the  impeachment  of  Strafford.  The 
king  sat  at  the  bar  on  a  gilded  chair,  and  maintained  his 
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royal  dignity  throughout.  Now  that  tlie  great  hour  had 
come,  the  finer  qualities  of  his  nature  came  forth.  Adversity 
at  last  had  schooled  him  to  he  true ;  and  no  lurking  hope  of 
the  future  hiduced  him  to  palter  in  a  douhle  sense.  Thousands 
of  the  people  filled  the  great  apartment,  silent  and  awestruck. 
The  judges  sat  on  raised  forms,  and  kept  on  their  hats.  There 
were  sixty  of  them  present,  and  not  a  glance  among  them  all 
was  turned  in  pity  on  the  prisoner.  His  fate  was  already  de- 
cided. On  his  return  to  St.  James's,  after  the  first  day's 
trial,  some  voices  were  raised  in  his  favour,  hut  "  God  save 
the  King !"  was  drowned  by  the  harsher  cries  of  "  Justice ! 
justice !"  and  even  the  popular  sympathy  that  waits  on  un- 
successful greatness  was  denied. 

The  next  day's  proceedings  advanced  the  cause  a  step. 
The  king  refused  to  plead,  and  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  He  took  higher  ground,  and  maintained  that  in  re- 
sisting this  illegal  authority  he  was  maintaining  the  liberties 
of  England.  But  the  time  had  come,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  when  the  magnitude  of  the  question  had  burst  the  ordi- 
nary boundaries  of  the  law.  It  was  a  revolution  of  unexampled 
greatness,  and  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  Forms 
are  only  of  secondary  importance  when  first  principles  are  at 
stake ;  and  the  accusation  was  read  by  the  clerk.  It  arraigned 
Charles  Stuart  of  various  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
against  the  laws  and  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  He  made 
no  confession  of  these  crimes,  and  the  judges  considered  them 
so  notorious  as  scarcely  to  require  proof.  Witnesses,  how- 
ever, were  examined  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
26th  of  January  the  sentence  was  prepared,  and  was  to  be 
pronounced  on  the  following  day.  London  had  little  sleep 
that  night.  There  were  shouts  of  triumph,  and  brutal  exulta- 
tion hidden  in  profane  allusions  to  the  Jebusites  and  Hivites ; 
but  iu  many  private  houses  there  were  tears  and  prayers,  as  if 
some  great  calamity  overhung  the  land.  Charles  was  a  king, 
and  looked  so  kingly  in  his  fall,  spoke  so  gently  when  he  was 
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insulted,  and  looked  round  for  sjmpiithy  among  the  erowd 
with  80  kind  an  expression  in  his  soft  hazel  eye,  that  hearts 
were  melted  in  the  most  rugged  hosoms.  A  man,  on  this 
supreme  day  of  his  suspense,  was  near  him  as  he  passed  to 
hear  the  condemnation,  and  said,  *'God  hless  you,  sir.'' 
'*  Thank  you,"  said  Charles ;  and  when  an  officer  struck  the 
sympathizing  citizen  with  his  cane,  he  added,  sternly, 
**  Methinks  the  punishment  exceeds  the  offence." 

He  saw  at  a  glance  the  inevitable  doom  about  to  be  uttered, 
and  pleaded  for  his  life.  "  Let  me  be  heard  before  sentence  is 
pronounced.  Let  me  explain  before  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
What  I  have  to  say  deserves  their  hearing.'*  But  Bradshaw 
spoke  harshly,  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  proceed.  The  sentence 
was  read.  It  pronounced  him  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  One  of  the  judges  rose.  ^  Have  we  hearts  of  stone  ?^' 
he  cried.  '^  Are  we  men  ?  I  am  not  satisfied  to  give  my 
consent  to  this  sentence.  I  have  reasons  against  it."  Alas ! 
the  worthy  citizen,  John  Downes  by  name,  was  coughed 
down,  and  ordered  to  be  quiet.  Lady  Fairfax)  the  wife  of  the 
Presbyterian  general,  interrupted  the  president  when  he  said 
the  charge  was  brought  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England, 
with  a  scream  of  "  No,  not  half  of  them !"  Other  spirits 
were  subdued  or  softened  in  that  vast  assemblage  when  the 
frightful  words  were  uttered  that  his  head  should  be  severed 
from  his  body;  and  Charles,  with  natural  clinging  to  existence, 
still  pleaded  anxiously  to  be  heard.  '*  You  cannot  be  heard 
after  sentence,"  said  Bradshaw,  coldly.  Cries  of  obloquy  were 
heard,  but  quickly  quelled ;  compassion  was  hushed  into 
silence,  and  in  the  midst  of  unrelenting  looks  from  his  judges, 
and  the  breathless  attention  of  the  crowd,  the  king  was 
removed. 

He  sent  for  Bishop  Juxon  on  his  arrival  at  St.  James's. 
More  liberal  than  the  Presbyterians  would  have  been,  the 
Independents  allowed  the  meeting  of  the  friends,  and  far  into 
the  night  their  conference  held.     '*  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,** 
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said  Charles ;  "  and  Uess  my  God  I  am  prepared."  With 
Colouel  Hacker  to  guard  him  and  Juxon  by  his  side,  he 
walked  next  morning  through  the  park  to  the  palace  of 
Whitehall,  in  front  of  which  the  scaffold  had  been  built.  Oii 
his  way  there  was  no  indecent  rejoicing.  He  was  a  man 
about  to  die,  and  the  shouts  of  exultation  were  not  fitted  for 
his  ears.  Bather  there  were  sighs  and  blessings  poured  on 
his  now  humbled  head  as  he  passed.  Women's  voices  uttered 
words  of  grief,  men  were  silent,  and  he  entered  the  banqueting- 
room  of  Wolsey's  mansion,  where  he  had  presided  so  often, 
and  long  ago  celebrated  the  happy  espousals  of  his  sister  with 
the  Elector  of  the  Bhine. 

When  he  stepped  from  the  window  upon  the  scaffold,  the 
soldiers  themselves  felt  the  solemness  of  the  hour.  Charles 
spoke  at  some  length,  explaining,  justifying,  extenuating  his 
conduct,  and  professing  his  good  intentions  through  it  all. 
When  he  came  to  speak  of  Strafford  his  voice  failed  him,  and 
the  thought  of  his  ingratitude  to  that  unfailing  friend  broke 
forth  in  words : — '*  That  unjust  sentence  that  I  allowed  to 
take  effect  has  brought  this  unjust  judgment  upon  me." 
Then  he  renewed  his  declaratiou  of  forgiveness  of  all  his 
enemies,  and  inculcated  once  more  his  political  faith.  The 
people  should  have  no  power  in  this  realm ;  ^*  that  being  a 
thing  nothing  pertaining  to  them."  '*  I  go  from  a  corruptible 
to  an  incorruptible  crown,"  was  the  last  sentence  uttered  by 
the  king.  "A  good  exchange,"  replied  the  bishop;  and 
before  laying  his  head  upon  the  block  he  gave  his  Qeorge  to 
Juxon,  with  the  strange  and  mysterious  word,  "  Bemember," 
and  died  at  one  blow  of  the  axe. 

Once  more  that  oval  face,  now  indented  with  the  lines  of 
care,  and  the  rich  auburn  hair,  now  grizzled  with  premature  old 
age,  and  the  peaked  beard  which  gave  such  a  manly  expres- 
sion to  his  countenance,  were  to  revisit  the  light  of  day.  In 
the  month  of  April,  1813,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  the  phy- 
sician, was  requested  by  the  Prince  Begent  to  open  Charles's 
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tomb.  They  descended  into  the  vault  at  Windsor,  and  breaking 
open  the  coffin  known  as  King  Chai'les's,  they  saw  the  body, 
with  the  separated  head  lying  at  the  top.  The  features  were 
easily  recognisable.  For  a  moment  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century  shone  upon  the  brown  eye  and  illuminated  the  auburn 
locks,  but  the  action  of  the  air  mouldered  them  both  away, 
and  the  tomb  was  restored  to  its  old  condition.  The  reason 
of  introducing  this  anecdote  here  will  be  seen  when  we  come 
to  the  strange  rumours  which  were  current  about  the  dis- 
posal of  the  corpse.  But  malevolence  and  friendship  might 
have  saved  themselves  the  inventions.  The  headless  Charles 
slept  in  the  royal  cemetery  of  our  kings,  and  the  world  went 
on  its  course  with  swifter  steps  than  before. 
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§  1.  Let  us  nob  value  the  Bible  one  whit  the  less  for  the 
dreadful  use  to  which  some  of  its  language  was  turned  in  the 
political  contests  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Wherever  there 
is  a  free  Bible  there  will  be  a  free  people ;  but  the  sudden 
opening  of  its  pages  was  like  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors 
to  the  captives  of  the  Inquisition.j  The  light  was  too  much 
at  first,  and  men  thrust  into  the  glare  of  sunlight,  staggered 
and  wandered  in  mind  like  drunken  men.  Both  parties  dese- 
crated the  holy  volume  by  appealing  to  its  decision  in  their 
temporary  quarrels.  Kings  were  declared  to  be  of  divine 
appointment,  and  to  be  the  ministers  and  representatives  of 
Heaven.  But  the  saints,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  people 
of  God,  red  with  the  blood  of  the  Canaanites,  before  kings 
were  known  in  Israel.  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  sincerity 
on  both  sides  in  this  great  argument ;  but  hypocrisy  soon 
mingled  with  reality.  There  was  hypocrisy  of  vice  as  well 
as  of  virtue.  Troopers,  with  strange  names  derived  from 
Holy  Writ,  Boanerges  Brown  and  Melchizedeck  Smith,  robbed 
and  pillaged,  on  the  strength  of  a  text  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Cavaliers  became  as  profane  in  language  as  they 
were  dissolute  in  conduct,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
rabble  who  snuffled  through  the  nose,  and  prayed  with  no 
respect  for  grammar.  To  curse,  to  brawl,  to  drink  with 
excess,  and  break  all  the  commandments,  was  the  sign  of  a 
gentleman.  They  had  beeu  disappointed  of  a  despotic  king 
and  a  fiercely  dominant  Church,  and  revenged  themselves  by 
a  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  decencies  of  life.  Well 
pleased  with  the  reports  they  heard  of  their  new  chief,  who 
had  now  exchanged  the  shadowy  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  for 
the  still  more  shadowy  name  of  King  of  England,  the  bois- 
terous youth  of  that  time  saw  a  bright  vista  before  it  of  un- 
limited licence  under  a  sovereign  who  already  showed  a  jovial 
selfishness  and  voluptuary^  enjoyment  of  the  present  hoar, 
which  contrasted  favourably  in  their  eyes  with  the  stately 
mauuers  and  external  moralities  of  their  murdered  lord. 
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§  2.  On  the  day  afber  the  king^s  death  the  Commonwealth 
was  proclaimed.  The  small  remains  of  the  original  Long 
Parliament,  which  had  met  in  1041,  were  now  ignominiously 
known  as  the  Bump,  and  consisted  of  none  but  rigid  Inde- 
pendents, all  other  sects  having  been  carefully  swept  away  by 
Pride's  Purge  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  did  not  exceed  a  hundred,  and  as 
they  very  soon  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  House  of 
Lords  "  useless  and  dangerous,*'  they  openly  took  the  whole 
power  into  their  own  hands,  and  governed  through  a  Council 
of  State  consisting  of  forty-one.  But  their  entrance  on 
authority  was  not  unopposed.  The  Scots,  who  hated  civil 
intolerance,  hated  religious  toleration  more;  they  would 
have  no  fellowship  with  a  class  of  people  who  permitted 
liberty  of  worship  to  all  sects,  and  even  winked  at  the  Bom  an 
Catholic  ceremonial.  A  great  army  therefore  quickly  gathered 
in  the  north,  in  order  to  overthrow  the|atitudinarian  council, 
and  revenge  the  martyred  king.  Holland  also  gave  aid  and 
influence  to  the  newly -recognised  Charles,  and  a  greater  friend 
of  the  royal  cause  than  armies  and  money,  arose  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  book.  How  changed  the  times  were  since  the  last 
conflicts  between  contending  Englishmen  will  be  seen  in  this 
curious  fact.  A  book  in  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  would  have 
been  of  no  value  to  either  side ;  but  here  a  single  volume, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  the  victim  himself,  called  by  the 
affected  name  of  Icon  Basilike^  or  portraiture  of  the  king, 
was  studied  by  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  had  learned  the  art  of  reading,  and  a  strange  revulsion 
of  feeling  shook  every  heart.  It  was  so  filled  with  meekness 
and  devotion,  inculcated  such  precepts,  and  conveyed  them 
all  in  so  telling  and  rhetorical  a  style,  that  men  could  no 
longer  believe  in  the  dangerons  designs  and  dishonourable 
duplicity  of  the  author.  The  book  to  our  cooler  judgments 
may  be  filled  with  commonplace  remarks ;  but  when  it  came 
fresh  upon  the  public,  it  was  the  spirit  breathing  through  it 
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which  Buhdaed  the  reader's  mind.  Milton  tried  to  answer  it 
in  vain.  His  reply  fell  dead  upon  the  public  ear,  and  Charles, 
who  had  practised  deceit  as  a  part  of  kingcraft  all  bis  life, 
was  made  a  partaker  in  this  final  falsehood  by  its  author, 
Bishop  Gauden.  The  book  was  guarded  from  censure  or 
suppression  by  the  name  of  its  reputed  writer;  but  when 
better  days  came,  and  the  acknowledgment  was  safe,  the 
bishop  confessed  the  imposture,  and  claimed  the  authorship  of 
the  work.  The  controversy  has  been  prolonged  into  the 
present  day ;  but  the  belief  is  now  universal,  that  Charles  had 
no  hand  in  the  composition. 

§  3.  The  Commonwealth  was  vigorous  with  the  strength 
of  fever.  It  condemned  Hamilton  and  Capel  to  the  block ; 
and  when  it  had  appointed  Blake  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
Cromwell  general  of  the  army,  all  men  felt  that  thenceforth 
the  Channel  was  secure,  and  the  troops  assured  of  victory. 
Cromwell  went  over  to  Ireland,  which  was  in  open  resistance 
to  the  Parliament,  and  assumed  the  office  of  Deputy.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  from  the  day  of  his  landing  the  country 
was  at  his  feet.  He  stormed  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  giving 
way  in  both  instances  to  the  politic  cruelty  which  sometimes 
produces  a  peace  by  exaggerating  the  horrors  of  war ;  and 
having  pacified  all  the  districts  of  the  south,  lefb  Limerick 
and  Waterford  to  be  reduced  by  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  in  the 
following  year. 

§  4.  Meanwhile  the  successful  general  was  received  with 
acclaniations  by  the  English.  He  was  thanked  by  the  Par- 
liament and  the  municipality  of  London  for  his  exploits 
against  the  Irish  rebels ;  and  as  he  had  long  discovered  his 
own  genius  for  war,  he  saw  openings  for  future  distinction 
on  all  sides.  Foreign  nations  were  making  preparations  in 
support  of  Charles.  Some  of  the  outlying  dependencies  of 
England  itself,  such  as  the  Scilly  Isles  and  Jersey,  hoisted  the 
royal  flag ;  the  Scottish  armies  were  ready  for  battle  against 
the  rival  sect,  and  on  the  16th  of  Jane  hailed  the  arrival  of 
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the  jocund  and  religious  king,  who  had  sworn  to  maintain  the 
Covenant,  and  would  have  sworn  anything  else;  for  why 
should  he  grudge  an  oath  or  two  to  keep  his  friends  in  good 
humour  ? 

One  man  of  Belial,  though  devoted  tor  the  service  of  the 
same  king,  they  had  already  smitten  with  the  rod  of  affliction. 
Montrose  had  landed  in  the  Northern  Highlands,  shouting  his 
Cavalier  war-cries  as  of  old.  But  royalism  had  died  out  of  the 
Presbyterian  heart  as  completely  as  the  Independent,  and  the 
fanatical  swordsmen  in  blue  bonnets  only  remembered,  when 
he  was  their  prisoner  after  the  fight  of  Corbiesdale  in  Caith- 
ness, that  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Kirk,  and  had  spilt 
the  blood  of  the  saints.  They  heaped  all  the  ignominy  they 
could  on  the  head  of  the  conqueror  of  their  champion,  Argyle ; 
they  tied  him  with  cords  in  a  cart  which  was  driven  by  the 
executioner,  and  hanged  him  like  a  common  felon  under  an 
attainder  passed  on  him  in  1644.  And  greatly  was  Montrose 
indebted  to  their  vulgar  hate,  for  it  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  bearing  up  against  all  their  designs  to  lower  him.  The 
hurdle  became  a  triumphal  chariot ;  the  halter  as  noble  as  the 
collar  of  the  Garter ;  and  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  tragedy 
took  place,  a  scene  which  has  glowed  on  canvas  and  in  verse, 
with  the  victory  of  "  man's  unconquerable  mind." 

But  the  Puritans  of  Marston  and  Naseby  were  now  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  fanatics  of  Philiphaugh.  Cromwell  advanced 
to  Dunbar,  passed  on  to  Haddington,  and,  pushing  farther  for- 
ward, seized  on  Arthur's  seat,  and  saw  the  grey  metropolis  of 
the  north  lying  below.  A  very  different  town,  with  its  narrow 
streets  and  high  stone  houses  breaking  the  sky-line  with 
fantastic  gables  and  stacks  of  chimneys ;  with  lanes  painfully 
climbing  up  steep  \eminences  on  either  side  to  establish  a 
communication  with  the  Canongate  and  High-street,  which  ran 
in  irregular  outline  fromHolyrood  to  the  Castle — very  different 
from  the  cities,  in  two  distant  ages  born,  which  stand  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  their  separating  valley — the  wild,  romantic, 
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and  grim*featured  city  of  the  Stuart  kings  towering  above 
the  calm  and  splendid  regularity  of  its  sister  of  the  present 
century — the  city  of  the  bloody  Douglases  and  furious  Craw- 
fords  contrasting,  and  yet  combining  in  perfect  unison,  with 
the  quiet  and  majestic  capital  where  JeiTrey,  and  Cockbum,  and 
Scott,  and  Wilson  were  the  honoured  names.  Cromwell 
looked  down  on  it  from  his  lofty  rock,  and  judged  of  its 
powers  of  resistance. 

Meanwhile  Leslie  and  the  Covenanters  had  got  between 
the  invaders  and  Dunbai*.  All  the  heights  and  passes  were 
seized ;  English  vessels  could  not  bring  provisions  or  recruits^ 
and  the  prospect  of  an  involuntary  fast  was  not  pleasant  to 
the  Independent  taste.  Cromwell  went  eastward  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunbar,  and  if  the  Scots  had  merely 
waited  on  the  upper  grounds,  guarding  the  roads  and  harass- 
ing the  outposts,  a  few  days  would  have  settled  the  fate  of 
the  Ironsides.  But  the  drum  ecclesiastic  was  beaten  from 
morning  till  night  in  the  Scottish  camp.  Preachers  proved 
incontestably  from  the  history  of  Sennacherib  that  Cromwell 
would  be  overthrown,  and  neither  generals  nor  men  could 
resist  the  statement  made  by  a  very  eloquent  divine  that  the 
Lord  had  delivered  him  into  their  hands. 

They  came  down  from  the  hill,  and  charged  the  English 
lines.  They  might  as  well  have  chai*ged  the  Berwick  Law. 
Cromwell  shouted,  *'  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered  !'*  and  a  long  file  of  dead  showed  the  advance  of 
his  force.  Four  thousand  killed  and  ten  thousand  prisoners 
constituted  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  and  Scotland's  shield  and 
spear  were  equally  broken.  Charles  had  not  had  a  hearty 
laugh  since  the  ill-omened  day  when  he  trod  on  Scottish 
ground.  He  tried  to  get  off  from  the  kind  custody  of  his 
friends,  who  oppressed  him  with  care  for  his  religious  safety, 
and  nearly  preached  him  to  death.  They  caught  him  in  the 
act  of  escape,  and  preached  longer  than  ever.  They  carried 
him  to  Perth,  and  crowned  him  at  Scone.     But  Cromwell 
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was  almost  in  time  to  be  witness  of  the  ceremony.  Charles 
fled  from  Perth  to  Stirling ;  from  Stirling  he  hurried  through 
the  southern  counties,  and  crossed  into  the  north  of  England. 
Everywhere  he  made  vain  appeals  to  his  adherents  to  join 
him,  and  finally  found  himself  at  Worcester,  where  the 
Boyalists  at  length  gathered  round  him,  and  resolved  to  try 
the  fortunes  of  a  battle. 

§  5.  Cromwell  took  Perth  on  the  2nd  of  August ;  on  the 
28th  he  was  before  Worcester.  His  fortunate  day,  the  3rd 
of  September,  the  day  of  Dunbar,  was  at  hand,  and  he 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  with  a  victory  as 
decisive.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  both  camps.  The 
lioyalists,  proud  to  have  a  crowned  king  among  them  again, 
drank  with  the  most  fervent  loyalty,  and  cursed  with  enor- 
mous perseverance,  while  the  opposite  party  sharpened  their 
swords,  and  listened  to  disquisitions  on  the  fate  of  Absalom. 
When  the  day  came,  the  fight  began.  It  was  the  stoutest 
contested  of  the  war,  and  ended  in  being  known  as  the 
"  Crowning  Mercy"  of  the  Parliamentary  arms.  England 
after  this  was  no  place  for  Charles.  He  fled,  and  put  on 
many  disguises,  met  with  many  friends  and  no  betrayer,  and 
finally  effected  his  escape  from  Shoreham,  carrying  with  him 
his  imperturbable  gaiety  and  heartless  spirit  of  enjoyment,  till 
the  whirligig  of  time  brought  him  back  to  Windsor  again. 

§  6.  A  feebler  mind  than  Cromwell's  would  have  been  in- 
flated by  his  success.  Hampton  Court  was  fitted  up  for  his 
reception,  and  a  large  estate  settled  on  him ;  the  people  were 
silenced,  and  Parliament  itself  was  dependent  on  his  nod ;  but 
higher  things  than  vanity  were  to  be  found  in  that  deep  and 
sagacious  mind.  Saying  little,  and  clothing  that  little  in  im- 
penetrable mysteries  of  language,  hinting,  poi*tending,  but  all 
the  time  retaining  the  power  of  withdrawing  from  his  enigma- 
tical suggestions,  nobody  could  fathom  his  designs, — nobody 
could  foretell  bis  conduct.  Perhaps  he  saw  that  the  want  of 
a  mastering  hand  would  let  loose  the  curse  of  dissension  again  ; 
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perhaps  he  sincerely  felt  that  Proyidence  had  called  him  to 
the  great  task  of  ruling  a  people  with  equity  and  a  nation 
with  judgment ;  perhaps  it  might  he  that  the  promptings  of 
personal  ambition  were  mistaken  for  voices  from  the  holy 
place ;  but  whatever  was  his  motive — whether  mixed  with 
evil,  or  uncontaminated  by  a  base  or  selfish  thought — circum- 
stances performed  the  same  act  for  him  which  the  pope,  age8 
before,  had  performed  for  Pepin  the  king,  and  pronounced  him 
*'  foremost  man  of  all  that  time,  in  right  of  his  great  deeds." 

The  name  of  power  was  naturally  to  be  united  to  the  real 
possession  of  it,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  shall  see 
Cromwell  conqueror  in  battle,  master  in  council,  firm  in 
character,  strong  in  will,  become  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  and  take  his  place,  as  if  to  the 
manner  born,  among  the  potentates  of  Europe.  We  shall  see 
foreign  ministers  vying  with  each  other  in  the  servility  of 
their  deportment  before  the  new  ruler,  and  Cromwell  pre- 
serving the  inscrutable  obscurity  of  expression  which  had 
served  his  purpose  so  well  in  his  rise,  puzzling  the  hereditary 
statesmen  to  guess  at  the  next  move  of  the  man  who  had  the 
finest  army  and  one  of  the  strongest  navies  in  the  world. 

§  7.  On  CromwelFs  accession  to  power  he  found  himself  at 
war  with  Holland,  at  that  time  among  the  greatest  of  mari- 
time States.  The  Kump  had  quarrelled  with  the  Provinces, 
and  the  two  Kepublics  fought  with  the  fury  of  a  family  feud. 
Great  men  arose  on  both  sides.  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter 
were  worthy  rivals  of  Blake  and  Monk.  A  three  days'  fight, 
with  only  the  intermission  of  the  homrs  of  darkness,  had  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  England  in  September,  but  in  November 
all  Holland  came  to  the  rescue.  The  Texel,  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  Rhine  poured  forth  all  their  vessels,  and  Van  Tromp  put 
up  a  broom  at  his  masthead,  in  sign  that  he  swept  the 
English  Channel.  Gnawing  his  proud  heart  in  secret,  Blake 
retreated  before  the  overwhelming  force  after  a  running  fight^ 
in  which  he  sufiered  great  loss,  and  sent  round  for  aid. 
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When  aid  came,  the  fleet  hoisted  all  sail  in  search  of  the 
enemy,  and  Blake  fixed  a  horsewhip  to  his  masthead  in  re- 
turn for  Van  Tromp's  broom,  as  the  sign  he  would  flog  the 
presumptuous  Dutchman  out  of  the  narrow  seas.  Since  that 
time  every  ship  of  war  carries  a  streaming  pennant,  which  is 
the  beautified  substitute  for  the  original  whip.  Dean,  Monk, 
and  the  great  admiral  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  off  Portland. 
They  counted  a  hundred  sail,  including  their  armed  merchant- 
men, and  the  English  had  eighty  ships.  A  tremendous 
cannonade,  which  was  heard  all  up  the  Channel,  showed  the 
course  of  the  running  fight.  Van  Tromp  was  in  retreat 
towards  Boulogne.  Each  day  renewed  the  contest  at  a  point 
farther  to  the  east,  and  at  last,  when  the  enemy  got  into 
Calais  roads,  they  found  they  had  lost  forty  vessels  and  nearly 
four  thousand  men.  To  conclude  the  story  of  Van  Tromp. 
He  was  blockaded  in  the  Texel  by  Admirals  Monk  and  Penn 
in  June  and  July,  and  maddened  with  rage,  and  some  say 
brandy,  dashed  out  to  break  their  line.  A  shot  in  the  thick  of 
the  fiercest  battle  of  the  war  put  an  end  to  the  heroic  Dutch.- 
man,  and  so  humiliated  his  countrymen  that  they  applied  for 
peace. 

§  8.  It  was  while  these  victories  by  sea  consolidated  his 
domestic  power,  that  Cromwell,  perceiving  the  Parliament  not 
to  be  BO  submissive  as  he  expected,  performed  a  stroke  of 
State  which  delivered  him  from  a  rival  power.  The  members 
were  preparing  numbers  of  reforms ;  they  were  going  to 
secularize  still  farther  the  estates  of  the  Church,  make  altera- 
tions in  the  franchise,  lessen  expense,  and  greatly  diminish 
the  army.  Oliver  summoned  his  generals  and  friends.  It 
was  a  race  between  him  and  the  legislature ;  a  few  more  votes 
and  his  influence  would  be  gone.  He  marched  a  file  of  soldiers 
to  the  House,  pointed  contemptuously  to  the  mace  before  the 
Speaker,  and  said,  "  Eemove  the  bauble !"  The  members  were 
expelled,  and  the  Man  of  Destiny  had  reached  the  summit  of 
his  career. 

QQ2 
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.  But  the  forms  of  legal  government  were  to  be  retained. 
There  were  to  be  a  Council  of  State  and  a  House  of  Commons. 
No  tax  was  to  be  raised  without  the  vote  of  the  four  hundred 
and  sixty  representatives,  but  the  Lord  Protector  and  his 
council  could  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  Legislature,  and 
pass  any  ordinance  they  chose,  which  was  to  have  the  full 
force  of  law.  This  was  in  fact  creating  a  despotism  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  After  this  abnegation  of  authority,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  in  the  legislative  body  to  have  subntitted  to 
their  lot ;  but  the  Parliament,  summoned  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, pretended  to  independence  though  it  appeared  in 
the  Protector's  livery,  and  disputed  some  of  his  commands ; 
it  declined  to  declare  the  Protectorship  hereditary  in  his 
family,  and  also  to  bind  themselves  for  ever  to  the  present 
form  of  goverament  by  one  person  and  a  Parliament.  Oliver 
cashiered  the  recusants,  and  treated  the  compliant  remainder 
with  extraordinary  respect.  They  registered  his  decrees,  and 
shared  the  obloquy  of  his  unpopular  measures.  He  had  all 
the  advantages  of  a  monarchy  and  a  parliamentary  constitu- 
tion— combined  power  as  in  one,  divided  responsibility  as  in 
the  other.  He  took  the  generous  and  patriotic  department 
into  his  own  hands,  and  left  the  unpopular  business  to  bis 
workmen  in  St.  Stephen's. 

§  9.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  afler  the  dissensions  of 
past  years,  and  the  universal  anarchy  of  thought,  if  not  of 
action,  which  had  been  inti'oduced  by  the  forcible  overthrow  of 
all  established  authority  in  Church  and  State,  the  country  re- 
quired  a  strong  hand  to  keep  it  in  its  course.  It  soon  discovered 
that  the  hand  which  held  the  reins  was  a  very  strong  hand 
indeed.  A  gentle  hand,  too,  when  the  bit  needed  to  be  loosened, 
or  the  sides  of  the  patient  courser  kindly  smoothed.  At  first 
there  were  risings  of  the  Royalists,  which  were  instantly  put 
down  and  harshly  punished ;  Scotland  was  held  in  chains,  and 
Ireland  gagged  and  fettered.  Nobody  could  rise  in  opposition 
with  the  slightest  chance  of  impunity;  but  submission  blunted 
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the  sword.  Oliver  would  not  gratify  his  followers  with  the 
confiscation  of  cavaliers*  lands.  The  cavaliers  began  to  think 
him  a  good  fellow,  and  rejoiced  when  his  blows  fell  upon  the 
'sour  Presbytenans  or  stiff-necked  Anabaptists.  He  settled 
pensions  on  the  widows  and  children  of  gentlemen  who  had 
died  in  arms  against  him,  and  seemed  more  placable  to  all 
classes  than  to  his  old  allies,  the  professed  Republicans.  It 
was  a  vigorous,  active,  all-commanding  government.  Obe- 
dience was  both  wealth  and  safety.  Ireland  itself  grew  so  quiet 
that  English  settlers  carried  over  their  riches  and  skill,  and 
the  value  of  land  became  ten  times  higher  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  Life  and  property  were  safe  even  in  Scotland, 
where  every  man  hitherto  had  been  his  own  lawyer,  and 
lairds  tracing  in  unbroken  descent  from  kings  and  heroes 
before  King  Fergus,  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  live  by 
stealing  their  neighbours'  cattle,  or  by  taking  bribes  to 
abstain  from  robbery  and  murder.  The  name  of  Cromwell 
was  as  good  as  a  mounted  police  from  Berwick  to  Inverness, 
and  every  year  added  to  the  peace  if  not  the  contentment 
of  the  three  kingdoms. 

§  10.  Abroad  the  Protector's  policy  was  the  same.  He 
overawed  the  proud,  and  encouraged  the  humble.  Assuming 
a  statelier  dignity  than  France  or  Spain,  he  admitted  the 
United  Provinces  to  his  equal  alliance.  He  protected  the 
Protestant  dwellers  among  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  as  he 
could  not  reach  that  inland  country  with  his  fleets,  he  gave  a 
very  decided  notice  to  the  minister  of  France  that  if  any 
more  persecution  of  the  Yaudois  reached  his  car,  he  would 
hold  him  responsible.  The  Roman  cardinal  was  glad  to 
escape  the  Independent's  wrath  by  defending  the  enemies  of 
his  Church  against  their  Catholic  prince.  As  to  the  Tuscans, 
who  had  allowed  Prince  Rupert  to  sell  his  English  prizes  at 
Leghorn,  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  who  had  made  many  Euglish- 
men  slaves,  he  sent  his  fleets  to  thunder  on  both  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean;  flning  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  sixty  thou- 
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sand  pounds,  and  delivering  the  Christian  captives  out  of  the 
prisons  of  the  harbarian.  At  the  same  time  Penn  and 
Venables  sailed  with  a  gpreat  expedition  to  the  west,  and  the 
next  news  that  came  of  them  was  that  they  had  taken  full 
possession  of  Jamaica,  and  he  was  thereby  in  a  condition  to 
make  a  landing  ou  the  Spanish  colonies  whenever  he  chose. 

§  11.  A  Parliament  without  a  House  of  Lords  was 
scarcely  such  a  continuation  of  the  old  form  as  to  satisfy  the 
English  mind.  And  if  an  Upper  Chamber  were  restored,  who 
could  tell  whether  the  machinery  of  government  might  not  be 
found  still  incomplete  without  a  king  ?  Cromwell  accepted 
the  "  Petition  and  Advice  "  of  his  faithful  Commons,  and  de- 
termined to  summon  a  House  of  Peers.  The  more  zealous 
Cromwellians  had  attached  to  this  paper  a  request  that  he 
would  assunie  the  royal  title ;  but  here  the  Protector  paused. 
He  knew  what  clamours  and  opposition  would  be  raised,  par- 
ticularly by  his  military  supporters.  The  conduct  of  the  eleven 
major-generals,  to  whom  he  had  assigned  districts  in  order  to 
secure  their  obedience,  had  excited  great  ill-will  towards  their 
rough  rule,  and  were  not  likely  to  submit  to  so  great  an  eleva- 
tion of  their  chief  as  would  enable  him  to  dispense  with  their 
assistance.  The  bitterness  of  the  Royalists,  also,  would  be 
increased  by^  the  conversion  of  what  they  thought  a  tempo- 
rary interregnum  into  the  foundation  of  a  new  dynasty.  The 
cautious  soldier  resolved  therefore  to  bide  his  time.  He  ac- 
cepted the  minor  proposition,  that  he  should  name  his 
successor. 

§  12.  The  effect  of  military  successes  was  tried  once  more. 
Treasure  ships  of  Spain,  towed  into  port,  and  Mardyke 
captured  by  a  joint  army  of  English  and  French,  again  set 
the  bonfires  blazing ;  and  deadening  the  sense  of  the  loss  of 
liberty  by  the  anodyne  of  Fame,  the  Lord  Protector 
summoned  a  new  Parliament  on  the  ancient  model.  Sixty 
noble  lords  responded  to  his  call ;  but  of  tht»ie  only  seven  were 
of  the  old  nobility,  and  the  remainder  not  very  distinguished 
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men.  The  majority  of  the  Commons  disowned  the  Upper 
House;  and  authority,  in  fact,  became  more  concentred  in 
his  "Highness"  than  before.  The  6rst  man  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  restoration  was  Charles  II.  himself.  A  nation  which 
had  beheaded  his  father  was  not  very  likely  to  crown  him. 
His  adherents  were  as  poor  as  himself.  Foreign  potentates 
were  terrified  at  a  growl  from  the  usurper,  and  sent  him  on 
his  travels  at  a  hint  from  the  English  resident  at  their  courts. 
Yet  money  must  be  supplied — pleasure  must  be  had  and  paid 
for.  Selfishness  had  the  same  effect  as  (magnanimity ;  and 
Marius  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  did  not  nkoralize  more  wisely 
on  the  nothingness  of  earthly  grandeur  than  Charles  amid 
the  broken  bottles  and  sick  headaches  of  his  riotous  entertain- 
ments. He  applied  for  the  hand  of  Oliver's  daughter,  and 
looked  forward,  of  course,  to  a  suitable  dowry  with  his  bride. 
§  13.  But  the  end  was  drawing  near.  Oliver,  still  vigorous 
in  mind,  wrought  too 'hard  for  the  strength  of  his  worn-out 
frame.  He  had  to  guard  against  open  enmity  and  secret 
assassination.  His  friends  departed  from  him  when  they 
supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  had  forsaken  his  ancient 
opinions.  The  whole  business  of  the  nation,  fieet,  army,  law, 
religion,  policy,  passed  through  his  hands.  No  mind  of  that 
period  had  so  clear  a  perception  of  the  requirements  of  a  good 
government.  He  wished  to  reform  the  law — that  sink  of 
sorrow  and  shame,  even  for  the  present  generation — which, 
by  a  slavish  adherence  to  precedent  and  narrow  interpretation 
of  principles,  enables  a  wealthy  litigant  to  ruin  his  adversary 
by  unfounded  and  even  unsuccessful  claims.  He  saw  clearly 
tiiat  Popery  in  its  full  development  is  inconsistent  with  civil 
freedom,  and  held  that  England  could  only  continue  great 
while  she  took  her  stand  as  the  first  of  Protestant  powers. 
He  would  have  secured  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  the  maintenance  of  the  fieet,  and  the  infiuence 
of  the  people  on  the  policy  of  Europe ;  but  the  struggle  was 
too  great. 
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London  knew  at  the  beginning  of  August  that  the  Pro- 
tector was  seriously  ill.  All  the  churches  were  filled  with 
multitudes  weeping  and  pouring  forth  prayers  for  his  re- 
covery. But  the  g^eat  man  was  on  his  death-bed.  Drawing 
his  breath  in  this  harsh  world  with  pain,  he  nominated  his 
eldest  son,  Richard,  to  succeed  him  in  the  Protectorate,  and 
then  turned  his  thoughts  to  God.  He  prayed  for  his  enemies, 
and  pardoned  them  their  hostility,  confessing  his  shortcomings 
and  sins,  but  glorying  that  he  was  "  a  conqueror,  and  more  than 
a  conqueror,  through  Jesus  Christ,  which  strengthened  him." 
His  family  knelt  round  him.  He  missed  the  faces  of  his 
favourite  children,  Kobert,  who  died  in  youth,  OHver,  who 
had  been  killed  in.  Ireland,  and  Mrs.  Clay  pole,  who  had  died 
the  year  before ;  but  all  his  earthly  affairs  were  settled ;  be 
sank  into  unconsciousness,  and  passed  away  on  the  anniversary 
of  Lis  great  battles  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  making  the 
8rd  of  September  again  memorable  by  the  demise  of  the 
greatest  soldier,  statesman,  and  ruler  whom  England  has  ever 
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LAITDMABKS  OF  CHROKOLOGT. 


1649.  On    the   deftth    of  Charles  I. 

England  is  declared  a  (Am- 
nion wealth. 

—  An  act  passed  for  abolishing 

^^^g^T  government  and  the 
House  of  Lords. 

—  Prince  Charles  declared  at  Edin- 

burgh and  in  Ireland  under 
the  title  of  Charles  If. 

—  Cromwell    is    made    lord-liea- 

tenant  of  Ireland,  defeats  the 
Earl  of  Ormondes  forces,  takes 
Drogheda  by  storm,  and  is 
erery  where  victorious. 

1650.  Charles  II.  lands  in  Scotland. 

which  Cromwell  invades,  and 
gains  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
16A1.  Charles,  with  an  army  of  16,000 
men,  invade*  England,  and  is 
proclaimed  King  of  Great 
Britain.  He  is  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  flies 
to  France. 


AD. 

16ft8.  Expulsion  of  the  *LongPnr]i»- 
ment,'*  and  assembling  of 
Cromwell's  first  Parliament, 
commonly  called  **  Barebones 
Parliament.** 
-~  Cromwell  made  Proteetcw  of  tfao 
Commonwealth,  with  power  to 
make  war  and  pence,  assemble 
Parliament,  make  laws,  ke. 

1666.  War  with  Spain,    ^aval  expe- 

ditions of  Blake,  and  oapture 
of  Jamaica. 

1667.  The  Protector  la  InvKed  to  take 

upon  himself  the  style  and 
title  of  king,  which  he  refuses. 

—  Blake    attacks    the    fleet    oT 

Spanish  galleons  under  ths 
castle  of  the  Canaries,  and 
bums  them  all. 

1668.  Capture  of  Dunkirk. 

—  Death  of  Otiver  Cromwell,  aad 

nomination  of  his  son  Bldiard 
as  Protector. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SICHABB     OBOHWELL. 
A.D.  1658  TO  A.D.  1660. 

COKTEMPORABT  80YEREIGKS. 

Fbance. — Louis  XIV. 

Spain.— Philip  IV. 

EupEROR  OF  Gerhant. — LcopoId  I. 

Pope. — Alexander  VII. 


§  1.  Richard  Cromwell,  Protector.  Feehleness  of  his  govemment.  The 
new  Parliament.  Contentions  of  the  different  parties. — §  2.  The 
army  resolves  to  retain  its  supremacy,  and  compels  Richard  to  dis- 
solve the  newly-summoned  Parb'ament.  Restoration  of  the  "  Long 
Parliament." — §  3.  Its  declaration  against  any  head  of  a  government. 
Resignation  of  Richard.  His  contemptible  cnaracter. — §  4.  Govern- 
ment of  the  "Rump."  Popular  discontent  and  confusion. — §5.  General 
Monk  and  his  army.  His  march  through  England.  His  designs 
kept  secret  His  terms  with  Charles  IL — §  6.  A  new  Parliament 
assembled,  and  Charles  II.  proclaimed  king. 

§  1.  The  two  portraits  in  Hamlet  were  not  more  dissimilar 
than  Oliver  atid  bis  son.  When  we  look  on  that  picture  and 
on  this,  we  see  the  fortunes  of  the  two  men  dependent  ou 
their  personal  qualities.  The  great  broad  views  and  per- 
sistent energies  of  the  Protector  are  contrasted  with  the  feeble 
will  and  uncertain  aims  of  his  successor.  When  Bichard, 
therefore,  was  peacefully  installed  in  the  seat  of  power,  all  men 
felt  that  it  was  the  name  of  his  father  which  conveyed  to  him 
this  authority,  but  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  retain  a 
sceptre  which  had  nothing  to  hold  it  up  but  the  force  of  his 
own  right  hand.  Dissension  and  difficulties  accordingly  soon 
began.  A  Parliament  was  called,  which  failed  to  obtain  the 
public  confidence,  as  it  was  elected  by  the  burgesses  of  small 
and  rotten  boroughs,  instead  of  the  large  and  rising  towns  to 
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which  Oliver  had  transferred  the  franchise.  It  was  divided  into 
sections,  of  which  for  a  while  the  strongest  adhered  to  the  new 
Protector.  But  when  cahalg  hegan,  and  the  military  connexions 
of  the  family,  Fleetwood,  who  had  married  the  new  Protector's 
sister,  and  Desborough,  who  had  married  his  aunt,  quarreUed 
for  the  command  of  the  army,  and  only  agreed  on  the  point 
that  it  should  not  be  continued  in  Richard,  the  sects  and 
political  parties  perceived  their  opportunity.  There  were  In- 
dependents and  Presbyterians  as  before,  but  their  acts  became 
complicated  by  the  mixed  nature  of  their  motives;  there 
were  kingsmen,  who  had  bought  their  seats  from  the  corrupt 
constituencies ;  absolute  republicans  who  had  been  sent 
up  by  the  enemies  of  all  authority ;  and  people  who  called 
themselves  fifth  monarchy-men,  acknowledging  no  king  nor 
ruler  but  the  Saviour ;  and  intriguing,  promising,  threatening, 
and  flattering  among  all  these  divisions,  were  two  or  three 
who  were  intent  on  succeeding  Oliver  as  chiefs  of  the  array  ; 
two  or  three  who  wished  to  rule  by  their  eloquence  or  skill  in 
parliament ;  and  a  number  of  persons  who  waited  patiently  to 
see  which  side  was  strongest,  with  the  purpose  of  joining  it 
at  once. 

§  2.  The  army  took,  the  alarm,  and  resolved  to  retain  the 
supremacy  of  the  sword.  While  the  Protector  was  consult- 
ing his  friends,  ^nd  anxious  to  allay  the  animosities  which 
were  spreading  in  the  House  itself,  a  deputation  of  officers 
put  an  end  to  his  hesitation,  and  forced  him  to  dissolve  the 
newly -summoned  Parliament,  and  recal  from  its  dishonoured 
tomb  the  remains  of  the  old  one,  which  Oliver  had  so  uncere- 
moniously ejected  six  years  before.  It  had  still  retained  in 
the  popular  mind  some  of  the  reputation  it  had  earned  in  the 
great  days  of  its  early  existence,  when  it  bore  the  first  brunt 
of  the  civil  war,  and  fought  the  battle  of  freedom  against  the 
king  and  the  Cavaliers.  Many  of  course  were  dead,  several 
had  changed  their  opinions,  some  had  fallen  into  old  age  and 
u[)on  evil  days ;  but  the  survivors  were  feri'eted  out.   Lenthal, 
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the  old  Speaker,  was  still  sound  and  talkative,  and  the  reani- 
mated Bump  again  took  its  seat,  and  called  itself  the  Parlia- 
ment of  £ngland. 

§  3.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  astonish  the  head  of 
the  government  with  a  resolution  that  they  required  no  head 
of  a  government  whatever,  whether  called  king  or  protector. 
They  would  also  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  House  of  Lords, 
but  would  secure  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  all  classes  of 
the  people  by  their  own  infallible  wisdom  and  immaculate 
virtue.  Charles,  over  at  Breda,  must  have  thought  the  Bump 
the  truest  friends  of  monarchy  who  had  yet  appeared.  His 
adherents  became  so  numerous  that  they  scarcely  concealed 
their  hopes.  I^Ien  who  remembered  the  struggles  of  old,  the 
orations  of  Pym  and  Hampden,  the  sacrifice  of  Eliot,  so 
heroically  made,  and  even  the  oracular  sentences,  half  smoke, 
half  fire,  of  Oliver  himself,  in  the  debates  on  the  Grand 
Bemonstrance,  were  ashamed  of  the  pitiful  race  which  had 
succeeded.  Bichard  himself,  who  might  have  submitted  to  be 
schooled  by  the  assailants  of  Laud  and  Strafford,  could  not 
condescend  to  take  lessons  from  Lambert  and  Harrison. 
Moreover,  he  was  of  a  gentle  nature  which  hated  blood ;  he 
was  of  a  domestic  nature  which  made  him  long  for  the 
charities  of  home ;  and  he  retired,  after  an  angry  discussion 
at  Whitehall,  to  the  quietude  of  Hampton  Court ;  there  he 
drew  up  and  signed  a  resignation  of  his  office,  left  the  regal 
apartments  and  the  guarded  coach  ;  and  all  that  we  hear  of 
him  is,  that  when  a  great  debate,  fifty  years  after  this,  was 
taking  place  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  an  old  gentleman 
was  present,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  scene.  "  Were  you 
ever  here  before,"  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  audience. 
"Ay,"  he  said;  " when  last  I  was  here  I  sat  in  that  chair," 
and  pointed  to  the  throne.  It  was  Bichard  Cromwell,  who 
was  content  to  descend  to  posterity  as  a  weak  and  contemp- 
tible character,  because  he  preferred  tranquil  happiness  to 
uneasy  power.    He  died  in  1712. 
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§  4.  Some  slight  appearance  of  government  was  still  kept 
up  by  the  Bump ;  but  the  country  had  become  distrustful  of 
its  designs,  and  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  army.  Sects 
were  howling  in  all  the  villages  against  each  other ;  property 
had  so  increased,  that  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  was  everywhere  enlarged ;  fanaticism 
had  had  its  day,  and  was  found  only  to  make  earth  less  en- 
joyable without  making  heaven  more  sure.  Old  men  recalled 
the  peaceful  days  of  quiet  submission  to  authority,  before 
ship-money  or  remonstrances  were  heard  of;  middle-aged  men 
remembered  their  merry  meetings  on  the  village  green,  and 
junketings  at  the  feasts  of  the  church.  There  had  been  no 
Whitsun-ale  for  a  long  time,  the  Puritans  were  so  very  vir- 
tuous ;  and  all  the  young  people  were  greedily  drinking  in 
rumours  of  the  gay  doings  at  the  co\irt  of  the  young  king, 
the  hero  of  all  the  Cavalier  tales  and  ballads :  how  he  had 
hidden  in  the  royal  oak  after  Worcester,  and  been  entertained 
by  Royalist  ladies,  and  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  like  a 
paladin  in  the  books  of  chivalry  delivered  by  a  sage  enchan- 
tress, and  the  land  was  ripe  for  a  return  to  the  old  order  in 
Church  and  State. 

The  changes  in  the  form  of  Government  were  still  further 
to  be  increased  by  the  ignominious  expulsion  even  of  the 
Rump.  While  there  remained  a  Speaker  and  a  mace,  with  a 
ministerial  majority  and  a  party  in  opposition,  people  might 
have  been  lulled  into  the  belief  that  they  were  ruled  by  a 
constitutional  Parliament;  but  Lambert,  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  the  military  adventurers  produced  by  the  revolution, 
was  alarmed  lest  the  apparent  freedom  of  discussion  within 
the  Chamber  might  lead  t'O  dangerous  consequences  on  the 
public  mind.  He  marched  a  few  regiments  to  Westminster^ 
and  dismissed  the  miserable  relics  of  the  greatest  of  English 
Parliaments  amid  the  derision  and  contempt  of  the  nation, 
and  established  a  Committee  of  Safety.  This  most  revolu- 
tionary form  of  government  was  a  symptom  of  what  was 
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designed.  Safety,  it  was  evident,  could  only  be  found,  in 
Major-General  Lambert's  opinion,  under  the  protection  of  the 
sword,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  Provisional  Government 
was  announced,  from  which  all  the  civil  elements  of  authority 
were  rigorously  excluded.  A  board  of  officers  sat  at  White- 
hall under  the  presidency  of  Fleetwood ;  and  Koyalists  and 
Presbyterians  perceived,  when  too  late,  that  their  divisions  had 
exposed  the  country  to  the  horrors  of  a  military  despotism. 

§  5.  Desborough,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  the  rest  of  the 
military  prefects  under  the  Protector,  had  no  reliance  but  on 
the  army.  But  the  only  unspoiled  portion  of  the  troops  were 
eight  thousand  well-disciplined,  firmly-commanded  old  Par- 
liamentarians, under  the  command  of  Monk,  in  Scotland.  As 
to  the  preaching,  bible-quoting,  text-disputing  brawlers  in 
the  different  districts  of  England,  the  original  spirit  htid  died 
out,  and  left  only  the  dregs.  They  discussed  the  prophecies 
and  neglected  drill.  So  king,  and  parliament,  and  people, 
and  even  the  enthusiasts  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  felt  that  the 
decision  lay  with  the  Ironsides  of  the  north.  Parliament 
would  have  made  Monk  their  commander-in-chief;  the  people 
would  have  made  him  Protector ;  the  fifth  monarchy-men 
would  have  made  him  prime  minister  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation ;  but  Monk  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  listened  to  the 
more  reasonable  offers  of  the  king. 

There  was  nothing  Charles  would  not  have  offered  for  a 
prize  of  half  the  value.  He  sent  over  his  agents,  rising  in 
his  promises  and  increasing  in  his  prayers  for  restoration. 
Monk  marched  on,  crossed  the  Border,  and  learned  the  state 
of  opinion  as  he  came  through  England.  There  were  no 
huzzaings,  except  among  the  Cavaliers,  who  had  strangely 
divined  the  secret,  and  claimed  him  as  one  of  themselves. 
But  the  navy  also  divined  the  secret,  and  uttered  warnings 
against  him.  Still  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  the  man 
carried  him  through,  and  a  new  aid  came  to  the  king's  cause 
from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  general's  real  design. 
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If  there  was  to  be  a  traitor,  which  of  the  parties  was  to  win 
the  prize  of  betrayal  ?  Tlie  Presbyterians  would  have  re- 
ceived the  king  on  conditions  securing  the  ascendancy  of  their 
church,  and  their  right  to  persecute  all  others ;  others  would 
have  made  more  valuable  agreements,  and  have  limited  the 
royal  power  within  legal  bounds ;  but  events  marched  too  fast. 
A  new  parliament  was  called  in  April,  and  Monk  and  Charles 
had  finally  come  to  terms.  The  terms  were  very  easy.  Monk 
was  to  restore  the  king,  and  the  king  was  to  enrich  and 
ennoble  Monk.  The  nation  was  to  do  the  best  it  could.  The 
high  contracting  parties  left  it  out  of  consideration  altogether. 
§  6.  When  the  Parliament  met,  the  House  of  Lords  was  as 
fully  recognised  as  the  Lower  House.  Letters  were  presented 
to  both  the  assemblies  from  his  Majesty  K  ing  Charles.  In 
these  he  promised  a  general  pardon  and  full  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  fever  of  loyalty  was  so  strong,  he  need  not  have 
promised  anything.  Lords  and  Commons  accepted  the  De- 
claration of  Breda  as  a  new  edition  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
sent  over  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the  penniless  king ;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  May  a  formal  speech  was  made  by  the  Speaker, 
which  ended,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  whole  body,  with  the 
words,  '^  Long  live  King  Charles  the  Second !" 

LANDMABKS  OF   CHROlfOLOGT. 
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1658.  Richard  Cromwell,  eldest  son  of 
the  Protector,  proclaimed 
Lord  Protector. 

1654-.<S9.  Richard  aHsemblcs  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  endeavours  to  make 
him««lf  master  of  the  army, 
but  without  ftuccess. 

1659  Desborough  enforces  the  diwo- 
lution  of  Parliament. 
—  The  principal  ofllcerK  of  the  army 
seize  the  government,  and 
choose  Fleetwood  as  their 
general,  when  they  publish  a 
declaration  inviting  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  *  Long  Parliament'* 
to  return  to  their  seats. 
->    Richard  Cromwell    makes  bis 
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.  submission  to  Parliament,  and 
resigns  the  Protectorate. 

1659.  Prevalence  of  anarchy  daring 

the  absence  of  a  settled  go- 
vernment. 
—  A  Committee  of  Safety,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  general  otBoers, 
established  to  take  upon  tliem 
the  exercise  of  the  government. 
1659-60.  General  Monk  summons  a 
convention  in  Scotland,  and 
marches  with  his  army  towards 
England,     lie  enters  London. 

1660.  A  new  parliament  assembled, 

which  recognises  the  reatore* 
tion  of  Charles  II. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OHABLES      THE      SECOND. 
A.D.  1660  TO  A.D.I 685. 

CONTEMPOBART  SOVEREIGNS. 

France. — Loms  XIV. 

Spain.— PhUip  IV.;  Charles  II. 

Emperor  of  Gerhant. — Leopold  I. 

Popes. — Alexander  VII.;  Clement  IX.;   Clement  X.;  Inno- 
cent XI. 


1.  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Great  national  rejoicings.  Special  acta 
of  indemnity. — §  2.  Trial  and  execution  of  several  of  the  regicides. 
— §  3.  Sangninarv  prosecutions  in  Scotland  General  Monk  made 
Duke  of  Albemarle. — §  4.  Contentions  amon^  the  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent sects. — §  5.  Profligacj  of  Charles  and  his  court.  James,  Duke 
of  York,  married  to  the  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon. — §  6.  The  king 
married  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal. — §  7.  Charles 
sells  Dunkirk  to  the  King  of  France. — §8.  Act  of  Unifonnity 
passed.  Religious  intolerance. — §  9.  War  with  the  Dutch.  Capture 
of  New  York.  Naval  victory  over  the  Dutch. — §  10.  Great  efforts 
made  by  the  Dutch,  who  are  joined  by  Louis  XIV.  The  Dutch 
squadron  sails  up  the  Medway,  destroys  the  dockyard  of  Chatham, 
and  bums  several  ships  of  war. — §  11.  Political  degradation  of 
England.  Charles  becomes  a  pensioner  to  Louis  XIV.  Plague  of 
London,  the  great  fire,  and  imiversal  misrule.  The  Cabal  ministry. 
— §  12.  Stringency  of  the  measures  of  Parliament  to  resist  the 
domination  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand  and  Puritanism  on  the  other. 
The  Five-mile  Act. — §  13.  Charles's  secret  alliance  with  France 
against  the  Dutch  for  the  destruction  of  Protestantism.  He  seizes 
the  bankers'  funds  in  t^e  Exchequer.  —  §  14.  The  French  and 
English  forces  overrun  Holland.  Prince  William  of  Orange. — 
§  15.  Efforts  of  Charles  and  his  brother  in  favour  of  popery.  Passing 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act. — §  16.  Charles's  treacherous  con- 
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duct.  Interference  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  British  ParliameDt. — 
§  17.  The  Popish  plot.  Titus  Gates.  Earl  of  Danbj,  prime  minister. 
General  alarm  through  the  nation.  Execution  of  Coleidan,  secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  York.— §  18.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act. — §  19.  Insur- 
rection of  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland.  They  are  defeated  at  Both- 
well  Bridge. — §  20.  Bitterness  of  political  parties.  Whigs  and 
Tories. — §  21.  Claims  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  the  throne.  The 
Cameronians  of  Scotland. — §  22.  Despotic  measures  of  the  king. 
The  Bye-house  Plot.  Execution  of  Lord  William  Russell  and 
Algernon  Sidney.  Judge  Jeflfreys. — §  23.  Cowardice  and  treachery 
of  Howard  of  Estrich  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Sanguinary 
persecutions  in  Scotland. — §  24.  Atrocious  cruelties  of  the  king,  and 
infamous  character  of  his  brother  James.  The  king^s  death-bed 
scene.    He  dies  a  Roman  Catholic.    His  frivolous  character. 

§  1.  If  ever  there  was  a  nation  intoxicated — not  merely  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  but  actually  drunk  with  excitement  and 
strong  potations — it  was  England  on  the  25th  of  May,  1660, 
when  his  sacred  Majesty  Charles  II.  set  foot  on  the  shore 
at  Dover.  For  days  and  weeks  the  delirious  joy  continued — 
bonfires,  joy-bells,  cavalcades,  and  addresses  were  everywhere 
to  be  heard  and  seen ;  and  the  exile  of  Breda  could  onlv 
wonder,  since  his  return  had  created  so  much  happiness,  that 
the  nation  had  deprived  itself  of  his  presence  so  long.  Pro- 
fuse in  pleasant  speeches  and  promises  of  future  reward,  the 
restored  king  was  the  idol  of  all  his  subjects.  The  first  acts  of 
his  Parliament  confirmed  their  good  impressions,  for  the  past 
was  declared  forgotten  and  forgiven ;  no  men,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  were  to  be  called  in  question  for  their  behaviour ; 
the  army  and  navy  were  paid  off  or  greatly  reduced ;  the 
clergy,  who  had  survived  their  deprivation  during  the  rebellion 
and  usurpation,  were  restored  to  their  livings ;  feudal  privi- 
leges interfering  with  trade  and  property  were  formally  abo- 
lished ;  an  income  was  settled  on  the  king  for  life ;  and,  finally, 
the  anniversary  of  his  glorious  restoration  was  ordered  to  be 
kept  with  solemn  thanksgivings  for  all  generations. 

§  2.  Yet  the  joyous  Cavalier  was  not  to  be  altogether  de- 
prived of  the  luxury  of  revenge.  The  persons  excepted  from 
the  Act  of  Oblivion  were  arrested.  Among  these  were  twenty- 
nine  who  had  sat  on  the  trial  of  the  late  king,  of  whom  ten 
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were  executed  with  the  barbarities  of  the  law.  Harrison  was 
also  put  to  death,  along  with  his  confederates  in  the  seizure 
of  the  king's  person;  and  fiery  Hugh  Peters,  the  fighting 
chaplain  of  the  Commonwealth,  shared  their  fate.  The  rest 
of  those  deeply  implicated  were  declared  traitors,  and  their 
estates  confiscated  whether  they  were  living  or  dead.  And 
death  was  no  protection  against  the  deeper  malignity  which 
burned  towards  Cromwell.  His  body  was  removed  from  its 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  hung  on  the  gibbet  at  Tyburn. 
Stories  were  afterwards  spread  abroad,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
loyalists,  that  an  exchange  of  corpses  had  taken  place,  and 
that  Charles  had  been  substituted  on  the  gallows  for  Oliver. 
We  know,  however,  from  the  opening  of  the  grave  at  Windsor, 
that  Charles's  remains  were  undisturbed,  and  the  whole  dis- 
grace of  profaning  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave  is  left  with  the 
champions,  as  they  called  themselves,  of  the  mitre  and  crown. 
The  bodies  of  Ireton  and  Bradshaw  were  suspended  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  half-drunken  Cavalier  could  hiccup  insolent 
ballads  in  presence  of  the  decayed  and  unrecognisable  features 
of  the  three  men  he  had  chiefly  feared  while  they  were  alive. 
§  3.  In  Scotland  the  prosecutions  were  more  bitter,  as  the 
passions  had  been  more  excited.  Argyle,  the  leader  of  the 
Presbyterians,  was  pronounced  guilty  of  having  aided  the 
Protector,  and  executed  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh — 
an  offering  to  the  manes  of  the  Cavalier  Montrose.  Ven- 
geance followed  the  enemies  of  the  king,  till,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  furious  Covenanters,  tiiey  became  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  Some  of  their  ministers  were  imprisoned,  and  one  put 
to  death,  for  having  preached  against  Charles  ten  years  before. 
The  smaller  lairds  paid  in  purse  for  their  faults  in  politics, 
and  the  stiff  persistents  in  their  republican  ideas  were  hanged. 
A  herd  of  renegades  from  the  Commonwealth,  who  had  served 
Cromwell  with  the  servility  of  slaves,  now  atoned  for  their 
crime  by  cringing  to  Charles.  The  price  they  paid  for  office 
and  salary  was  the  blood  of  their  late  allies.     Monk,  in  this 
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hideous  work,  was  badly  eminent.  He  was  ready  with  the 
confidential  letters  he  had  received,  when  in  the  service  of  the 
usurper,  to  convict  his  friends  of  having  helped  the  same 
cause.  Fletcher,  the  Lord  Advocate,  had  been  a  tool  of  the 
late  government  as  of  the  present,  and  could  be  both  counsel 
and  witness  against  the  accused.  In  both  countries  baseness 
and  cruelty  were  passports  to  rank  and  riches..  Monk  was 
made  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  commander-in-chief — a  traitor 
to  all  sides  in  turn,  with  the  sole  advantage  of  an  impene- 
trable face  and  a  genius  for  holding  his  tongue.  Milton,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  of  poets  and  most  consistent  of 
politicians,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  for  having  acted  as 
Latin  Secretary  to  Cromwell,  and  written  a  verj'  eloquent 
defence  of  the  English  people  in  the  matter  of  the  king's 
death.  He  was  only  reduced  to  poverty,  and  debarred  from 
public  employment;  owing  his  comparative  immunity  to  the 
obscurity  which  fortunately  hung  over  his  name.  He  was 
only  known  as  a  blind  old  man  who  wrote  poetry,  and  was 
not  thought  worthy  of  further  notice. 

§  4.  For  a  while  at  first  the  unanimity  of  the  nation, 
in  hailing  the  king's  return,  extended  to  the  theological 
parties.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to  widen  the  plat- 
form of  the  Establishment  sufficiently  to  admit  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  within  its  pale,  and  certain  compromises  were 
proposed  on  the  subject  of  surplices  and  attitudes ;  but  as 
the  king,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  attempted  to  extend  tole» 
ration  to  the  sectaries  and  the  Papists,  the  Protestantism  of 
such  distinguished  men  as  Calamy  and  Baxter  took  the  alarm, 
and  they  continued  firm  in  their  dissent.  The  Church,  deprived 
of  the  strong  support  of  the  Puritan  divines,  was  driven  into 
the  other  excess,  and  there  were  soon  prominent,  in  many  of  the 
pulpits,  orators  declaiming  about  divine  right  and  absolute 
power  in  a  style  to  which  Laud  himself  had  not  ventured 
to  aspire.  It  was  not  till  many  years  had  elapsed  that  the 
middle  space  between  those  two  extremes  was  filled  up  by  a 
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clergy  uniting  the  adherence  to  Gospel  plainness  charac- 
teriatic  of  the  one,  and  the  decency  of  worship  and  reverence 
for  ancient  usage  characteristic  of  the  other.  Canterbury  has 
been  called  an  isthnaus,  with  equal  firmness  resisting  the 
waves  of  Geneva  and  Borne. 

§  5.  Meantime  the  Court  went  on  its  wa}*^  rejoicing,  and 
inflicting  as  much  injury  on  public  morals  as  the  counsels  of 
Strafford  had  prepared  for  national  freedom.  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  widow  of  Charles,  and  now  the  wife  of  Jermyn,came  over 
to  share  the  prosperity  of  her  son.  James,  Duke  of  York, 
was  sunk  in  low  debauchery  which  he  did  not  appear  to 
enjoy,  and  Charles  in  a  round  of  pleasure  which  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  so  much,  and  relieved  with  such  vivacity  and  wit,  that 
it  scarcely  appeared  to  be  debauchery  at  all.  James  seduced 
the  daughter  of  Hyde,  who  was  now  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
married  her  a  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  her  child.  Hj'de, 
or  Lord  Clarendon  as  he  was  created,  desired  to  appear  more 
affectionate  as  a  subject  than  as  a  father,  and  professed  to 
wish  his  daughter  rather  to  be  the  mistress  of  so  great  a 
prince,  than  to  degrade  the  royal  family  by  a  misalliance; 
but  that  specious  Joseph  Surface  of  the  law  only  made  this 
declaration  in  public ;  in  private  he  secured  the  hand  of  the 
unwilling  bridegroom,  and  became  grandfather  of  Queen 
Anne. 

§  G.  The  glimpses  we  get  into  the  interior  of  the  bright 
circle  where  the  merry  monarch  sat  enthroned,  give  no  good 
impression  of  anything  but  the  reckless  buoyancy  of  his  dis- 
position.  He  married  Catherine  of  Braganza,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  introduced  her  to  a  scene  of  revelry 
and  indecorum  which  struck  her  with  dismay.  He  forced  the 
services  of  his  favourite.  Lady  Castlemaine,  upon  the  bride, 
and  employed  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  to  reconcile 
the  queen  to  her  companionship.  Executing  his  dignified 
office  with  his  accustomed  skill.  Lord  Clarendon  frightened 
the  timid  princess  by  a  threat  to  dismiss  all  her  native  atten- 
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dants,  and  so  lectured  her  on  the  divine  authority  of  kings 
and  the  duty  of  submission,  that  Catherine,  who  had  begun 
with  fits  of  outraged  temper  and  ostentatious  coldness  and 
insult  to  her  rival,  reconciled  herself  to  her  fate,  took  the 
brazen-faced  paramour  into  her  confidence  and  friendship,  and 
left  Charles  to  pursue  his  course  unmolested  by  reproach  as 
uncheered  by  affection. 

§  7.  Charles  speedily  got  through  the  supplies  granted  by 
Parliament,  and  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
he  received  with  his  wife.  Yet  money  must  be  had,  for  he 
had  many  mistresses,  and  without  jewels  and  entertainments 
their  favour  could  not  be  retained.  Fortunately  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  some  properties  he  could  pawn  or  sell,  and 
among  these  he  reckoned  the  town  and  citadel  of  Dunkirk. 
These  had  been  taken  by  the  French  king  with  Cromwell's 
aid,  and  the  Protector  had  retained  them  in  satisfaction  of 
his  expenses.  It  was  not  only  a  valuable  possession  as  remov- 
ing a  source  of  danger  to  this  country,  but  a  pledge  for  the 
quiet  conduct  of  France.  Whatever  Cherbourg  and  Brest 
are  at  the  present  day  as  threats  of  enmity,  Dunkirk  was  at 
that  time.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  Louis  was  as  anxious 
to  buy  as  Charles  to  sell.  Four  millions  of  livres  supplied 
Charles  with  pocket  money  for  a  month  or  two,  and  gave 
Louis  the  power  of  threatening  our  eastern  shores. 

§  8.  The  first  Parliament  of  Charles  had  restored  the 
Established  Church,  having  passed  an  act  for  uniformity  of 
worship,  and  ordered  a  subscription  of  assent  and  consent  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  pain  of  deprivation.  Re- 
ordination  was  also  required,  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  of 
those  who  had  been  consecrated  according  to  the  Presby- 
terian form.  Another  act  made  conventicle  meetings  illegal, 
and  even  the  Quakers  could  not  assemble  for  silent  prayer, 
unless  upon  paying  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  with  transportation 
for  the  third  offence.  Some  time,  however,  was  allowed  for 
the  intrusive  clergy  to  signify  thdr  conformity.     Some  few, 
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under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  or  from  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple, acquiesced  at  once ;  but  when  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
came — the  last  delay  allowed  for  coming  to  a  decision — two 
thousand  ministers  left  their  livings,  and  threw  themselves 
into  want  of  bread,  rather  than  submit  to  bishops  and  use 
the  English  Litany.  Henceforth  they  could  only  look  upon 
the  Episcopal  Church  as  a  tyrant  who  disowned  and  wronged 
them ;  and  the  children's  children  of  those  ruined  and  ex- 
asperated men  cherish  a  hereditary  hatred  against  the  Es- 
tablishment, without  perhaps  inquiring  what  were  the  original 
grounds  of  the  dislike,  or  whether,  in  the  state  of  angry  feel- 
ings at  the  time,  politics  had  not  as  much  to  do  with  the 
Presbyterian  exodus  as  religion.  They  should  remember  that 
the  martyrs  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were  the  aggressors 
under  the  Long  ParUament,  and  in  many  instances  merely 
surrendered  their  vicarages  to  their  ejected  predecessors.  A 
hierarchy  at  the  same  time  was  imposed  upon  Scotland,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  James  and  Charles  seemed  at  last  crowned 
with  success. 

§  9.  Having  humiliated  dissent  at  home,  the  returned 
patriots  resolved  to  attack  republicanism  abroad.  A  war  was 
got  up  with  Holland,  and  only  showed  the  last  flicker  of  the 
martial  fire  which  had  burned  so  brightly  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. The  pupils  of  Blake  were  still  to  be  found  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  remembered  the  fights  with  Van  Tromp. 
Merchants  in  those  days  were  not  a  set  of  portly  gentlemen 
sitting  in  carpeted  offices  and  casting  pleased  looks  upon  a 
ledger.  They  united  the  sword  with  the  pen,  and  embarking 
on  board  their  own  vessels,  ran  all  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
disposed  of  the  cargoes  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Not  only 
against  the  half-civilized  tribes  they  visited  were  those  arms 
required,  but  against  their  rival  traders  from  Amsterdam  or 
Cadiz.  Having  literally  fought  his  way  into  wealth  and 
eminence,  the  predecessor  of  the  Hopes  and  Barings  retired 
to  the  comparative  comforts  of  his  London  mansion,  visited 
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'Change  in  a  sedate  and  dignified  manner,  and  rose  perhaps 
to  be  Lord  Mayor. 

Some  of  these  merchant  adventurers  quarrelled  with  the 
Dutch  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  an  English  fleet  captured 
the  possessions  of  Holland  both  in  Africa  and  America.  Sir 
Bobert  Holmes,  the  admiral  appointed  bj  the  African  Com- 
pany, bore  across  the  Atlantic,  and  disturbed  the  meditations 
of  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  was  smoking 
his  pipe,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  troubles  between  his 
countrymen  and  the  English  ;  and  unceremoniously  degrading 
him  ffom  his  authority,  retained  possession  of  the  town. 
It  is  now  better  known  as  New  York,  and  seems  destined  to 
dispute  with  London  the  glory  of  being  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

A  foreign  power  sending  its  ships  to  Long  Island  now,  and 
displacing  the  civic  dignitaries  of  New  York,  would  create 
such  a  disturbance  as  would  reach  from  pole  to  pole. 
In  1664  intelligence  did  not  fly  so  fast,  nor  was  indig* 
nation  so  volcanic.  De  Kuyter  merely  returned  the  English 
visit  to  New  York  by  taking  a  squadron  to  Jamaica  and 
the  English  forts  on  the  African  coast.  But  Holland 
remained  at  peace,  and  England  was  on  good  terms  with 
the  Hague.  As  in  the  days  of  Drake  and  Raleigh  it  was 
allowable  for  people  to  kill  each  other,  if  at  a  suflicient  distance 
from  home,  without  a  breach  of  the  peace.  But  when  ships 
from  Amboyna,  and  other  possessions  of  the  HoUandera, 
were  audaciously  captured  in  the  Channel,  and  the  ship- 
masters of  the  Texel  retaliated  by  laying  hold  of  English 
barks  almost  in  sight  of  the  Thames,  it  was  impossible  to 
blink  the  matter  any  more.  Parliament  voted  funds  for  the 
increase  of  the  navy  (which  Charles  spent  in  a  far  more 
agreeable  manner),  and  war  was  declared. 

The  flrst  great  battle  was  fought  off  the  Norfolk  coast, 
within  sight  of  Lowestoft.  James  Duke  of  -York  commanded 
the  Enghsh  ships,  amounting  to  a  hundred  sail,  and  Opdam, 
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the  Dutch  admiral,  had  a  hundred  and  thirteen.  When  the 
fight  was  at  its  fiercest,  a  sudden  explosion  darkened  all  the 
air,  and  Opdam's  flagship  hlew  up  with  a  dreadful  noise.  His 
countrymen  lost  courage  at  the  event,  and  hoisted  all  sail  for 
the  Texel.  James  pursued  for  a  short  time,  and  the  loss 
inflicted  on  the  euemy  amounted  to  eighteen  ships  taken  or 
destroyed,  and  seven  thousand  men. 

§  10.  It  was  an  unjust  war  from  the  beginning,  and  con- 
ducted on  the  same  buccaneering  principles  to  the  end.  James 
was  rewarded  for  his  success  with  a  large  donation  in  money, 
and  all  the  uneasy  spirits  of  the  nation  were  alive  in  search 
of  plunder.  But  Holland  rose  with  the  danger  of  her  position, 
and  though  the  English  Parliament  voted  great  supplies  for 
the  fleet  and  army,  the  enemy  knew  that  none  of  them  would 
be  applied  to  the  professed  objects  of  the  grant,  and  ft4t  sure 
that  the  navy,  which  had  been  so  powerful  under  the  Pro- 
tector, would  dwindle  away  from  want  of  repairs,  and  from 
loss  by  battle  and  storm.  A  fight  of  three  days,  therefore, 
between  Monk  (or  Albemarle)  and  De  Huyter,  called  the 
'*  Mad  Battle,"  as  admirals  and  captains  were  either  drunk 
or  furious,  or  probably  both,  consoled  the  Dutch  for  the 
apparent  success  of  their  adversaries,  by  the  loss  to  the 
English  fleet  of  three  or  four  ships,  which  they  knew  would 
never  be  replaced.  But  De  Witt,  the  great  pensionary,  and 
De  Buy  ter  devoted  every  florin  they  could  raise  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  navy,  and  when  Louis  XIV.  joined  the  Repub- 
licans, and  encouraged  them  to  attack  their  rivals,  a  cry  of 
revenge  against  England  was  heard  from  all  the  Province:*. 
De  Kuyter  sailed  into  the  Channel  with  eighty  sail,  and 
found  the  coast  unguarded  from  Yarmouth  to  Dover.  Tiie 
English  sailors  had  not  been  paid  for  many  months,  and  were 
starving  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  damaged  vessels  had 
never  been  refitted,  and  Charles  had  spent  the  money  intended 
for  the  national  defence. 

De  Buyter  came  on,  and  encountered  no  opposition.     He 
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blockaded  the  mouths  of  the  Thames  aad  Medwaj,  and  the 
Court,  amid  the  gaieties  of  Whitehall,  might  have  heard  the 
boom  of  the  Dutchman's  guns  as  he  burnt  the  dockyard  at 
Chatham,  and  battered  down  the  walls  of  Sheemess.  All  that 
Prince  Rupert  and  Albemarle  could  do  was  to  throw  up  tem- 
porary fortifications  at  Woolwich,  and  De  Buyter,  satisfied 
with  the  disgrace  he  had  inflicted,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
the  line-of-battle  ships  that  fell  in  his  way,  withdrew  from  the 
Thames,  and,  covered  with  flags,  and  firing  insulting  salutes 
all  along  the  coast,  returned  home. 

§  11.  This  was  in  June,  and  in  July  the  Peace  of  Breda 
showed  how  spiritless  the  £ngli»h  had  become.  But  Louia 
and  Charles  now  formed  a  union  far  more  humiliating  to 
England  than  the  victories  of  the  Dutch,  fur  it  made  our  king 
a  recipient  of  the  wages  of  an  imperious  master.  Louis 
settled  a  yearly  salary  upon  his  servant,  who  was  bound  to 
execute  his  commands,  andi*ejoiced  in  the  price  of  his  infamy, 
as  it  made  him,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  Parliament 
for  his  annual  supplies. 

This  is  the  lowest  point  of  degradation  this  old  English 
nation  has  ever  reached  ;  her  fleets  swept  from  the  sea,  and 
her  king  the  menial  of  a  foreign  power.  Nor  was  her  position 
more  honourable  at  home.  The  Great  Plague  in  1665  had 
thinned  the  population  of  the  capital,  and  perhaps  lowered 
the  national  courage  by  the  hopelessness  of  relief.  The  Great 
Fire  of  London,  in  the  succeeding  year,  was  viewed  aa  a 
Aurther  judgment  on  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and  the  popular 
belief  had  some  foundation  in  the  shameless  profligacy  pre- 
vailing in  the  upper  ranks.  Clarendon  himself,  the  senten- 
tious speaker  of  moral  maxims,  was  impeached  for  dishonesty 
and  extortion.  Lauderdale  produced  an  insurrection  in  Scot- 
land  by  the  cold-blooded  ferocity  of  his  rule — himself  an  old 
Covenanter,  and  aided  in  the  torture  of  his  late  alUes  by 
Archbishop  Sharp,  at  one  time  an  uncompromising  Prenby- 
terian.    The  old  Government  was  superseded  by  the  mo&t 
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unprincipled  administration  in  our  annals,  called  the  Cabal, 
from  the  initials  of  its  chief  members'  names — Clifford,  Arling- 
ton, Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale ;  and  men  began 
to  despair. 

§  12.  The  whole  reliance  of  Parliament  against  the  Court 
tendencies  towards  Popery  and  absolutism  on  one  hand,  and 
the  Sects  and  republicanism  on  the  other,  was  in  thel stringency 
of  their  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  great  words,  conscience  and  toleration,  had  been  too 
often  used  as  cloaks  for  strengthening  Rome,  to  deceive  the 
Protestants,  who  felt  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  depended 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  reign  of 
the  Saints  was  too  recent  to  tempt  them  to  renew  the  supre- 
macy of  Barebones  and  his  friends.  The  cause  of  freedom 
was  therefore  supported  by  very'tyrannic  laws.  The  Five- 
Mile  Act  was  passed,  by  which  all  persons  in  holy  orders, 
who  had  declined  to  take  the  Oath  of  Usiformity,  should  now 
swear  "  that  it  is  unlawful  to  take  arms  against  the  king  on 
any  pretend  whatever,"  er  be  debarred  from  coming  within 
five  miles  of  any  city  or  borough,  under  heavy  penalties. 

§  13.  The  first  move  was  made  on  behalf  of  Kome.  A 
secret  treaty  was  entered  into  with  Louis,  by  which,  in 
return  for  his  wages  of  two  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and 
the  loan  of  six  thousand  men,  Charles  was  to  declare  himself 
a  Catholic,  as  his  brother  had  already  done,  and  aid  the  Most 
Christian  King  in  overthrowing  the  Protestant  Dutch.  This 
private  arrangement  had  the  double  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
Charles  of  filling  his  pur^e  and  deceiving  the  parties  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  Sir  William 
Temple  between  the  three  Protestant  powers  of  England^ 
Denmark,  and  Holland,  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  French. 
A  little  deceit  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  a  success.  He  accord- 
ingly redoubled  his  professions  of  regard  for  Holland,  and  sent 
his  ships  against  her  homeward-bound  fieet,  which  he  heard 
was  of  enormous  value.     The  Hollanders,  however,  were  pre- 
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pared,  and  beat  off  the  piratical  attack ;  and  Charles,  having 
broken  open  the  coffers  of  the  Exchequer,  where  the  bankers 
kept  their  funds,  declared  war  on  the  United  Provinces,  and 
trusted  to  his  royal  employer  for  assistance  to  subdue  his  own 
subjects  at  home. 

§  14.  France  overran  the  Netherlands  with  the  aid  of 
English  forces,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a 
natural  son  of  the  king.  With  Turenne,  Conde,  and  Luxem- 
bourg to  fight  his  battles  by  land,  and  the  furious  animosity 
of  Dutch  and  English  to  cripple  each  other  effectually  by  sea, 
Louis  soon  saw  himself  supreme  dictator  of  Europe.  But  the 
stamp  of  the  French  armies  on  the  soil  of  Holland  had  roused 
the  old  patriotism  of  the  House  of  Orange ;  and  the  present 
representative  of  that  princely  line,  though  displaced  from 
the  Stadtholdership  on  account  of  his  father's  tyranny,  and 
occupying  only  a  private  station,  remembered  the  succession 
of  noble  ancestors  who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain,  and 
cherished  from  that  moment  a  determination  to  quell  the 
Grand  Monarque  This  was  William,  son  of  the  daughter 
of  Charles  I.  If  he  could  have  looked  through  the  '*  seeds  of 
time,*'  he  might  have  seen  himself  upon  his  grandfather's 
throne  under  the  name  of  William  III.,  and  fulfilling  all  the 
conditions  he  had  settled  for  himself,  as  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest  and  antagonist  of  Louis  XIV. 

§  15.  From  this  time  we  perceive  a  perpetual  contest 
between  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  king  and  the  Protestant 
zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  Duke  of  York  was  more  earnest  in 
his  attachment  both  to  his  religion  and  to  despotic  power  than 
his  brother,  and  took  the  chief  management  of  the  measures 
intended  to  advance  them.  While  the  ministers  of  Charles 
endeavoured  to  win  over  the  dissenters  by  making  common 
cause  between  them  and  the  Papists,  James,  who  was 
deceived  by  the  lofty  professions  of  the  High  Churchmen,  and 
believed  that  only  a  narrow  gulf  separated  them  from  Kome, 
followed  a  different  plan,  and  encouraged  the  ecclesiastical 
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chiefs  to  oppress  the  Nonconformists  with  the  utmost 
severity.  They  might  be  driven,  he  hoped,  to  the  shelter  of 
the  Pope,  when  they  found  they  were  so  bitterly  pursued  by 
the  Church.  But  the  Nonconformists  would  not  fall  into 
the  snare,  and  the  High  Churchman  hated  Rome  almost  more 
intensely  than  dissent.  Charles,  therefore,  was  disappointed 
in  the  effects  of  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  which  he  issued, 
by  a  stretch  of  his  prerogative  suspending  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  James  was  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  a  wider  separation  between  the  sects  and  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  his  faith.  Toleration  indeed  was  so  little 
understood  in  those  days,  that  the  offerer  of  it  was  always 
suspected  of  some  bad  motive.  And  the  result  of  the  king's 
indulgence  and  the  duke's  tampering  with  the  prelates  was 
an  increase  of  Parliamentarv  disabilities  throwji  on  the  Non- 
conformists,  and  the  passing  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Act  to  exclude  the  Catholics  from  power.  By  the  effect  of 
this  statute,  the  Duke  of  York  himself  was  forced  to  resign 
his  office  of  High  Admiral;  and  his  religious  animosity 
became  embittered  by  the  sufferings  his  conversion  entailed. 

§  16.  Charles  also  had  become  a  Catholic,  as  far  as  that 
frivolous  and  polluted  mind  could  be  said  to  have  any  religion 
at  all ;  but  peace  was  of  more  value  to  him  than  the  glory  of 
all  the  martyrs,  and  he  resolved  to  retain  his  throne  and  give 
his  conscience  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  Puchess  of  Portsmouth.  To  conceal  his 
apostasy  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  he  sent  for  the  Pro- 
testant Prince  of  Orange,  and  married  him  to  his  brother's 
daughter,  Mary,  without  the  duke's  consent.  He  also- 
gave  himself  with  apparent  confidence  to  the  counsels  of 
his  treasurer,  Lord  Danby,  whose  vices  and  imperfections 
were  compensated  for,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  by  his 
steady  attachment  to  Protestantism  and  hatred  of  France. 
The  marriage,  indeed,  was  a  proof  of  both ;  and  Louis  was  so 
irritated  by  it  that  he  withdrew  the  pension  for  a  while,  and 
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would  not  even  pay  the  eighty  thousand  pounds  which  he 
had  promised  to  the  king  for  proroguing  Parliament  for  six 
months.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  foreign  despot  interfering 
with  the  meetings  of  our  House  of  Commons,  hut  a  still  more 
curious  custom  arose  at  this  time,  hy  which  the  French 
monarch  sent  presents  to  the  members  of  our  Parliament, 
and  rewarded  them  in  proportion  as  they  thwarted  the  wishes 
of  the  king.  Those  wishes,  we  must  remember,  were  to 
render  his  throne  as  despotic  as  Louis's  own.  But  Louis  had 
no  desire  to  see  his  menial  rise  into  the  independence  of  an 
absolute  sovereign,  and  preferred  to  strengthen  a  dishonest 
party  in  Parliament,  as  the  means  of  retaining  the  English 
crown  in  his  power.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  national 
cause  considered  it  excusable  to  use  the  despot's  assistance  in 
advancing  freedom  and  gaining  all  the  great  purposes  they 
proposed.  But  the  assistance  of  enemies  is  proverbially  sus- 
picious, and  it  was  stretching  his  influence  too  far,  when  we 
find  the  most  bloated  and  presumptuoi^^'of{?>ants  endeavour- 
ing to  corrupt  the  representatives  of  a  neighbouring  State, 
either  by  deliberate  bribes  or  honorary  gifts.  Success,  how- 
ever, by  these  and  other  means,  crowned  all  his  efforts  in 
every  part  of  Europe  for  a  time.  He  forced  the  Dutch  into 
a  hurried  peace  at  Nimeguen,  by  a  sum  given  to  Charles,  in 
consideration  of  which  he  engaged  to  turn  his  arms  against 
his  allies  (with  whom  his  minister  was  at  that  very  time  con- 
certing a  closer  connexion)  ;  and  1678  saw  the  highest  point 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  career. 

§  17.  It  saw  also  the  lowest  of  King  Charles's ;  for  it  is  the 
period  of  the  Popish  Plot.  The  heir-presumptive  was  an 
avowed  and  zealous  Papist.  The  reconciliation  with  the  true 
and  infallible  Church  had  become  fashionable  among  those 
who  hated  dissent  because  it  was  vulgar,  and  the  Church  be- 
cause it  was  too  moderate.  The  king  was  known  to  con- 
sider it  the  only  religion  fit  for  a  gentleman,  and  many  were 
persuaded  of  its  restoration  to  supremacy  when  the  next  king 
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came  to  the  throne.  The  people  had  taken  the  alarm  long 
ago — tyranny  was  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  departure 
from  the  Protestant  faith  ;  and  now  the  Church  itself  became 
conscious  that  the  final  struggle  had  come ;  no  longer  with 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  but  with  the  faith  professed 
by  almost  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  and  supported 
by  old  tradition,  by  fanatical  conviction  in  the  sincere  and 
political  predilections  in  the  worldly.  The  sects  drew  nearer 
to  the  Church  as  the  common  danger  increased,  and  nothing 
was  too  bad  or  unlikely  to  be  believed  of  Papist  by  Pro- 
testant or  of  Protestant  by  Papist. 

The  Protestants  were  first  in  the  field,  with  a  tale  so 
horrible  that,  if  credited,  it  would  for  ever  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion and  influence  of  their  enemies.  A  certain  Titus  Oates, 
who  had  gone  through  every  grade  of  infamy,  had  attended 
schools  and  colleges,  and  been  expelled  from  all,  had  been 
brought  up  an  Independent,  and  then  taken  orders  in  the 
Church,  who  had  tired  of  the  poverty  of  a  friendless  curate, 
and  won  favour  of  the  Jesuits  by  pretending  to  conform  to 
their  faith,  now  came  forward  and  accused  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  a  design  to  murder  the  king  unless  he  openly  joined 
their  Church.  He  maintained  that  the  pope  had  claimed  all 
England  as  lapsed  by  heresy,  and  was  resolved  to  bring  it 
round  to  his  communion  by  force ;  that  asstissins  were  engaged, 
and  a  new  conflagration  in  preparation  which  was  to  exceed 
the  destruction  the  Papists  had  caused  by  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  ;  that  bishops  were  already  appointed  to  the  English 
Sees,  and  Catholics  to  the  oflices  of  Government ;  and  all 
this  was  sworn  to  as  within  his  own  knowledge,  by  a  person 
dressed  like  an  English  clergyman,  and  foiiiifying  his  state- 
ment with  the  utmost  solemnity  of  word  and  manner. 

All  these  circumstances  had  been  communicated  in  secret 
to  a  Dr.  Tonge,  and  by  him  had  been  reported  to  Danby,  the 
chief  minister.  Danby  was  prevented  by  Charles  from  acting 
on   the   information  and  arresting   the  parties   implicated, 
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per^iaps  with  the  object  of  proving  their  innocence ;  but  the 
Protestant  leaders  took  it  up.  ShafWsburj,  who  had  hidden 
the  genius  and  infamy  of  his  name  of  Ashley  under  that  title, 
saw  what  political  influence  was  to  be  gained,  and  affected  the 
greatest  alarm.  Dan  by  himself  joined  in  the  agitation,  and 
when  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  magistrate  before  whom 
Oates  had  made  a  deposition  of  all  his  incredible  information, 
was  found  dead  a  few  days  after,  the  public  could  no  longer  be 
restrained.  A  Jesuit  was  pictured  at  every  door  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand  ;  no  man*s  life  was  safe ;  poison  by  unknown  drugs, 
strangulation  by  concealed  priests,  or  open  murder  by  bludgeon 
and  dagger,  were  the  fate  reserved  for  the  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land. The  body  of  the  martyred  magistrate  lay  in  state,  with 
its  hideous  wound  exposed — a  sword  ran  through  his  breast, 
and  his  neck  was  broken  after  he  had  been  suffocated  with  a 
cord.  And  first  the  cry  was  for  protection.  When  Parliament 
reassembled,  the  Catholic  peers  were  rendered  incapable  of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  James  was  removed  from 
his  seat  in  the  Council,  to  which,  by  an  act  of  prerogative, 
he  had  been  summoned  by  his  brother  without  taking  the 
Test.  Oates  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  a 
year,  and  other  informers  came  forward  in  hopes  of  a  similar 
prize.  But  though  Bedloe,  a  new  discoverer,  swore  a 
hundred  things  which  could  not  possibly  be  true,  Oates,  the 
great  father  of  the  inventions,  would  not  be  left  behind.  He 
swore  the  Popish  queen,  the  neglected  Catherine,  had  urged 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  impeached  her  of  treason  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Catholic  opponents  and  victims  of  this  popular  frenzy 
had  themselves  to  blame  for  the  excitement  produced  by 
Titus  Oates.  The  secret  negotiations  they  had  held  with 
Louis  and  his  confessor,  Pere  la  Chaise,  had  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  justice  and  reason.  Coleman,  a  secretary  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  had  asked  money  from  the  French  king  and 
the  Pope,  to  enable  his  master  to  uproot  heresy  by  the  sword, 
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and  restore  the  British  Isles  to  their  old  planetary  place  as 
satellites  round  the  central  sun  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  con- 
demned and  executed,  and  the  calmest  minds  in  England 
began  to  perceive  that  there  was  indeed  a  Popish  plot,  but 
carried  on  bj  very  different  agents  from  those  mendaciously 
named  by  the  perjured  and  pensioned  witnesses.  Popular 
anger  was  rising  m  a  storm  which  already  sent  its  waves  to 
the  steps  of  the  throne.  Catherine's  three  servants  were 
executed  as  the  assassins  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  and 
James  was  removed  from  England  on  account  of  his  religion. 

§  18.  The  Parliament  met  in  the  spring,  more  Protestant 
and  intolerant  than  ever.  Before  proceeding  to  measures  con- 
nected with  the  plot,  it  passed  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
which  confirmed,  by  express  declaration,  the  right  secured  by 
Magna  Charta,  but  which  had  been  impaired  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  crown  and  pliancy  of  tlie  judges.  By  the  new  statute 
the  chancellor,  the  law  courts,  and  any  of  the  judges  were 
bound,  under  penalties,  to  issue  a  writ  on  the  demand  of 
any  person  sent  into  confinement,  in  order  that  the  court 
might  judge  of  the  legality  of  the  committal,  and  henceforth 
the  possibility  of  secret  or  arbitrary  imprisonment  was  for 
ever  destroyed.  The  same  statute  imposed  the  highest 
penalties  known  to  the  law  on  any  person  who  should  send  an 
inhabitant  of  England  into  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  any  of  the  foreign  settlements  of  the  crown.  "  These 
remedies  were  so  effectual,''  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  that  no  man 
can  possibly  endure  any  long  imprisonment  on  a  criminal 
charge ;  nor  could  any  minister  venture  to  exercise  a  sort  of 
oppression  so  dangerous  to  himself."  A  bill  to  exclude  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne  was  the  next  motion  on  the 
books,  but  the  king  interfered  and  dissolved  the  Parliament. 

§  19.  An  insurrection  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland  was 
commenced  by  the  murder  of  Sharp,  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  quelled  by  their  defeat  at  Bothwell  Brig,  by 
the  English  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.      The 
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madness  of  alarm  about  the  Popish  plot  began  to  subside. 
Some  of  the  accused,  including  the  Court  Physician,  were 
occasionally  acquitted  ;  and  when  the  king  found  himself 
strong  enough,  he  changed  his  fiercely  Protestant  ministry, 
and  recalled  the  Duke  of  York  to  London,  and  was  gratified 
by  the  quiescence  with  which  he  was  received. 

§  20.  But  the  political  parties,  which  were  now  known  as 
Whigs  and  Tories,  were  as  bitterly  opposed  as  ever.  The 
Whigs  renewed  their  Bill  of  Exclusion,  and  even  protested 
against  the  infliction  of  penal  laws  upon  Protestant  dissenters. 
The  Tories  went  almost  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Bonaan 
Catholics,  and  professed  unlimited  submission  to  the  crown, 
although  it  should  be  worn  by  a  popish  king.  A  new  Par- 
liament was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford,  but  even  in  that 
noble  city,  the  head-quarters  of  orthodoxy  and  obedience,  the 
Whigs  were  in  the  majority.  The  Exclusion  was  again  brought 
forward  with  the  certainty  of  success;  and  Charles  again 
dissolved.  It  was  a  perilous  imitation  of  his  father's  acts, 
and  would  probably  have  had  the  same  end,  if  the  very  vices 
of  the  man  had  not  proved  his  safety.  If  he  had  had  the 
political  perseverance  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  conscientious  stub- 
bornness of  James  II.,  he  would  either  have  been  executed  or 
removed ;  but  his  attachment  to  duchesses  and  feasts,  to 
tennis  and  spaniels,  and  his  firm  resolution — the  only  firm 
resolution  of  his  life — to  risk  nothing  whatever  on  any  consi- 
deration of  conscience  or  duty,  preserved  the  country  from 
the  real  danger  of  losing  its  liberties,  and  only  exposed  it  to 
the  disgrace  of  losing  its  honour.  A  mere  voluptuary  can 
neither  gain  a  kingdom  nor  ruin  one. 

§  21.  Blood  had  now  been  shed  in  torrents  by  the  execu- 
tioner. The  Duke  of  York  had  so  far  compromised  himself 
by  his  cruelties  in  Scotland  and  his  fuiious  zeal  for  his  religion, 
that  the  weak  and  ignorant  Duke  of  Monmouth,  forgetting 
or  denying  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  had  been  encouraged 
by  Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs  to  set  up  some  claims  to  tha 
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crown.  There  was  therefore  a  death-feud  hetween  uncle 
and  nephew.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Shafbesburj  himself 
and  the  presumptive  heir.  Scotland  was  again  in  arms  in 
defence  of  the  Cameronian  worship.  These  fanatics  afforded 
another  opportunity  to  James  of  showing  his  merciless  dis- 
position. He  superintended  the  tortures  which  he  ordered 
to  be  inflicted,  and  enjoyed  the  frenzied  and  irrepressible  cries 
of  the  sufferers  as  they  writhed  under  tbe  infliction  of  the 
"  boots."  A  wedge  was  driven  between  the  knee- pan  and  an 
iron  boot  till  the  pain  became  intolerable  or  the  bones  were 
shattered ;  but  to  enthusiasts  like  the  pi*eachers  of  this  strange 
sect,  his  tender  mercies  were  more  cruel  still. .  He  drafted 
them  into  popish  regiments,  and  sent  them  to  fight  for  the 
Most  Catholic  king. 

When  the  king  threw  down  the  gauntlet  by  dismissing  the 
Oxford  Parliament,  there  was  nobody'  to  take  it  up.  Tlie 
nation  was  not  ripe  for  civil  war,  and  both  parties  had  been 
in  the  wrong.  Parliament  had  been  as  aggressive  as  the  king, 
with  the  sole  difference  that  it  stretched  its  authority  in  sup- 
port of  freedom,  and  he  his  prerogative  against  it. 

§  22.  The  only  check  of  despotic  power  being  now  removed, 
and  no  other  parliament  being  intended,  the  king  displayed 
the  possibility  of  a  union  between  the  most  truculent  heart 
and  the  pleasantest  manners.  He  laughed,  and  flirted,  and 
sauntered  as  usual,  while  the  prisons  were  choked  with  his 
enemies,  and  the  scaflblds  were  loaded  with  the  opponents  of 
his  brother.  The  tide,  be  thought,  had  so  completely  turned, 
that  he  ventured  to  attack  the  Protestant  leaders,  high  and 
low.  A  man  of  the  name  of  College,  known  as  the  Protestant 
joiner,  was  hanged  at  Oxford,  ostensibly  for  rebellion,  but 
really  for  some  ballads  against  the  Court.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
the  least  principled  but  highest  gifted  of  the  men  of  the  time, 
was  committed,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  to  the  Tower,  and  fines 
of  enormous  amount  were  levied  by  venal  judges  and  packed 
juries  in  London  on  persons  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.     A 
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jfsreign  of  retaliation  for  the  attempts  wliieh  had  been  made  to 
curtail  the  absolute  power  to  which  the  Stuarts  never 
dropped  their  claims,  soon  degenerated  into  a  reign  of  terror. 
Shaftesbury,  when  the  bill  against  him  was  ignored  by  the 
grand  jury,  fled  to  Holland ;  the  other  chief  Whigs  kept  as 
quiet  as  they  could,  and  London  paid  for  its  desertion  of  the 
,  popular  cause  by  being  prosecuted  for  an  illegal  extension  of 
its  municipal  powers,  and  condemned  to  lose  its  charters. 
This  put  the  City  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  He  fined  it  for  hi* 
private  advantage,  and  altered  its  franchises  for  his  political 
support.  The  same  thing  was  done  with  many  of  the  other 
towns  and  boroughs.  Breaches  of  their  charters  were  disco- 
vered, and  sentence  always  given  for  the  Crown.  The  nation 
knowing  no  other  way  to  emerge  from  this  state  of  fear  and 
degradation,  was  ready  to  believe  anything  that  gave  it  a 
hope  of  help ;  a  plot  therefore  was  prepared  for  its  entertain- 
ment, in  which  the  leading  Whigs  were  made  to  take  a  prin- 
cipal part,  in  revenge  for  the  many  divertissements  of  the  same 
kind  in  which  the  Boyalists  and  Papists  had  performed.  This 
was  called  the  Kye-house  plot,  from  a  small  house  called  the 
Bye-house,  belonging  to  one  of  the  conspirators,  in  which  the 
'  meetings  were  held,  and  where  it  was  arranged  to  seize  and 
imprison  the  king  on  his  return  from  Newmarket.  The  first 
accusation  by  the  informer  was  very  moderate,  but  grew  in 
importance  as  he  saw  his  revelations  were  agreeable  to  the 
Court.  From  point  to  point  the  wondrous  story  grew,  as  in 
the  similar  instance  of  Titus  Oates ;  and  at  last  Lord  Eai;ex, 
Lord  Bussell,  Algernon  Sydney,  Lord  Howard,  and  several 
others,  either  of  high  rank  or  political  eminence,  were  impli- 
cated ib  the  design  to  murder  Charles  and  his  brother,  instal 
Monmouth  as  a  kind  of  Venetian  Doge,  and  regulate  the 
kingdom  as  they  desired. 

Some  truth'  at  the  foundation  furnished  room  for  all  this 
superstructure.  Bussell  and  the  other  accused  knew  that 
there  was  a  plan  under  consideration  to  rouse  the  people 
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against  the  tyranny  which  was  growing  stronger  every  day ; 
but  as  to  assassination,  and  the  other  items  of  guilt,  they 
were  the  invention  of  the  creatures  employed  to  ruin  them, 
and  the  still  more  infamous  beings,  like  Lord  Howard,  who 
curried  favour  and  safety  from  the  king  by  false  charges 
against  their  friends.  But  the  struggle  was  recognised  by 
both  parties  as  a  renewal  of  the  old  days  of  Strafford  and 
Laud.  It  was  despotism  once  more,  or  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  depended  on  the  result.  The  first  blow  was  on 
the  noblest  blood  of  the  land,  and  Eussell  and  Sydney 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the 
fate  of  Lord  Russell,  from  the  loftiness  of  his  character  and 
the  heroic  devotion  of  his  wife.  Charles  himself  acquitted 
him  of  any  intention  to  use  violence  against  his  person,  like  the 
confederates  in  the  Rye  House  Plot;  but  neither  Chailes 
nor  James  could  be  moved  to  compassion  by  the  high  qualities 
of  the  illustrious  couple,  which  they  probably  could  not  under- 
stand, and  hated  Russell  as  much  for  his  ideas  of  a  limited 
monarchy  as  Sydney  for  his  notions  of  a  pure  republic.  Li  all 
the  measures  by  which  tyranny  was  advanced,  the  king  had 
the  assistance  of  two  very  powerful  friends,  one  the  University 
of  Oxford,  which  issued  at  this  time  a  solemn  declaration  in 
favour  of  unlimited  submission,  with  an  excommunication  of 
all  books  containing  an  opposite  doctrine;  and  the  other 
Judge  Jeffreys,  a  man  who  has  stained  the  English  judgment- 
seat  with  a  darker  hue  than  was  ever  known  by  the  worst 
tribunals  in  Rome.  He  roared,  and  stormed,  and  bullied  both 
jury  and  bar,  till  the  prisoner  was  left  alone;  then  with  a 
howl  of  gratified  rage,  he  passed  the  last  sentence  of  the  law, 
and  glared  on  his  victim  with  a  ferocity  which  sometimes 
found  vent  in  vulgar  oaths,  sometimes  in  insulting  jokes. 

§  23.  Another  aid  to  these  despotic  attempts  was  the 
cowardice  and  dishonesty  of  many  of  their  opponents.  Meaner 
characters  than  Howard  of  Escrick  and  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth have  seldom  appeared  in  history.     Both  anxious  to 
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tfave  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  friends 
they  had  encouraged  to  join  in  their  schemes,  thej  never 
scrupled  to  accuse  the  innocent  or  reveal  the  most  private 
letters  of  their  confederates.  A  disposition  so  like  his  own 
endeared  the  duke  to  his  father,  and  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
renewing  all  his  former  influence  when  the  jealousy  of  James 
was  awakened.  He  protested  against  his  nephew's  presence 
in  London,  and  the  disappointed  courtier  became  a  patriot 
again.  He  returned  to  Holland,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed, 
and  protested  against  the  tyranny  whose  favours  he  could 
not  share.  Scotland,  also,  had  sent  over  her  discontented 
sons,  but  of  far  more  honourable  natures  than  the  miserable 
oflspring  of  a  harlot  and  a  buffoon.  Endui*ance  in  that  ill- 
fated  country  had  reached  its  limits.  Bailey  of  Jerviswood 
was  convicted  on  illegal  evidence  of  being  a  Whig,  and,  as  he 
was  so  old  and  so  enfeebled  that  he  might  die  a  natural  death 
if  the  punishment  were  long  delayed,  he  was  executed  on  the 
day  of  his  condemnation.  Torture  was  daily  administered  to 
the  adherents  of  the  kirk  and  conventicle,  and  barren  isles  in 
the  stormy  flrths  were  peopled  with  thousands  of  the  Came- 
ronians,  who  perished  by  cruelty  and  neglect.  Gentlemen  of 
high  birth — Scott  of  Galashiels,  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  and 
other  proprietors  in  Selkirkshire — were  alarmed  or  racked 
into  confession ;  and  William  of  Orange,  looking  round  his 
apartment  at  the  Hague,  and  seeing  the  nobility,  wealth,  and 
influence  of  the  two  kingdoms  represented  by  the  refugees 
from  such  hideous  oppression,  might  be  pardoned  if  he  already 
felt  a  desire  to  overthrow  so  unhallowed  a  dominion,  and 
bring  peace  and  freedom  to  those  distracted  countries.  Nor 
was  his  interest  in  these  great  questions  remote  or  unfounded ; 
for  his  wife,  in  case  of  the  exclusion  or  death  of  her  father, 
was  heir-apparent  to  the  crown. 

§  24.  But  this  reign  fortunately  is  drawing  to  a  close,  for 
the  period  of  the  "  Merry  Monarch*'  is  the  most  melancholy 
date  in  our  annals.     The  fugitive  of  Worcester  and  exik 
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of  Breda  had  made  himself  an  absolute  king.  Parliaments 
were  abolished,  and  public  opinion  crushed  by  pillory  and 
torture.  A  little  glimpse  of  satisfaction  reaches  us  from  the 
sight  of  Titus  Oates  tried,  bullied,  and  convicted  by  his 
former  patron,  Jeffreys,  and  fined  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of  York,  The  fine  was  a  mere' 
excuse  for  indefinite  confinement,  for  the "  sentence  included 
imprisonment  till  the  full  amount  was  paid ;  but  in  all  other 
quarters  the  horizon  was  hopelessly  dark.  The  frivolous  and 
ungenerous  king  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  serious  bigot,  who 
would  consider  generosity  a  crime,  and  men's  hearts  were 
variously  affected  when  the  news  spread  that  Charles  had 
had  a  fit,  and  was  dying.  The  Whigs  saw  an  aggravation  of 
their  present  state,  and  even  the  Tories  doubted  whether 
their  submission  would  save  them  and  the  religion  they  pr(5- 
fessed  from  so  zealous  a  servant  of  the  papacy.  Charles 
recovered  his  consciousness,  and  knew  his  hour  was  come.  One 
of  his  favourites,  the  foreign  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  was 
anxious  for  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  told  the  French 
ambassador  the  king  had  long  been  a  Catholic.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  dying  conch  was  surrounded  by  English 
bishops,  and  it  was  illegal  or  indeed  unsafe  for  a  confessor  to 
officiate.  In  this  distress  a  priest  was  disguised  and  smuggled 
into  the  room  (by  the  door  which  used  to  give  admission  to 
the  dissolute  beauties  who  visited  the  king),  and  administered 
the  last  offices  of  the  Church,  while  the  lords  and  bishops  in 
waiting  were  huddled  into  a  neighbouring  closet,  from  which 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  what  was  going  on.  Having 
thus  delivered  his  conscience  by  conformity  to  Kome,  he 
carried  on  the  hypocrisy  to  the  end,  of  listening  to  the  prayers 
and  admonitions  of  the  Protestant  prelates.  He  made  an 
edifying  confession  of  his  behaviour  to  his  wife,  which  was  in 
some  degree  qualified  by  the  blessings  he  bestowed  on  his 
natural  sons,  and  their  bronzed  and  infamous  mothers.  One 
only  trait  of  tenderness  on  this  occasion  redeems  the  heart- 
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lessness  of  the  scene.  He  thoaght  of  the  beautiful  actress, 
Nell  Gwynne,  whom  he  had  not  had  time  to  provide  for,  and 
said  "  Don't  let  poor  Nelly  starve."  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
February,  having  done  more  to  lower  the  character  of  hia 
kingdom,  and  undermine  the  morality  as  well  as  the  liberties 
of  his  people,  than  any  of  our  kings.  "  In  truth,  he  was  a 
jolly  king,**  and  laughed  in  a  free  and  easy  manner  at  all 
the  restraints  of  law  or  religion.  For  a  long  time  people 
thought  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  a  man  who  had  a 
squeeze  of  the  hand  for  every  visitor,  and  a  jest  for  every 
occasion ;  but  it  was  found,  before  the  end  of  his  career,  that 
in  England  as  well  as  Denmark,  a  man  "  can  smile,  and  smile, 
and  be  a  villain," — the  villany  being  the  more  dangerous 
and  infectious  from  the  smile  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
The  witty  epigram  of  his  courtier  may  be  quoted  in  serious 
faith  as  his  epitaph :— :- 

Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord,  the  king, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a  wise  one. 
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CHAPTEE  VL 

JAMES      THE      SSOOKD* 
▲.D.  1685  TO  A.D.  1688. 

CONTEMPOHART  SOTEREIOK8. 

France. — Louis  XIV. 

Spain. — Charles  11. 

Emperor  op  Germany. — I^eopold  I. 

Pope. — Innocent  XI. 


§  1.  Accession  of  James  11.  Struggles  between  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Papists  and  Puntans.  — 
§  2.  James's  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which 
is  falsified  by  his  conduct.  Assumes  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
the  laws.  Punishment  of  Titus  Gates  — §  3.  The  measures  adopted 
by  James  to  raise  supplies. — §  4.  Rebellion  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Invasion  of  the  I)ukes  of  Areyle  and  Monmouth.  They  are 
both  defeated  and  executed. — §  5.  Judge  Jeffreys  and  the  "  Bloody 
Assizes."  Ilis  heartless  cruelties.  Execution  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle. 
— §  6.  Jeffreys*  sanguinary  career. — §  7.  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Its  important  results. — §  8.  James  assumes  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  tne  laws,  restores  the  Roman  Catholic  services,  and 
establishes  religious  orders.  —  §  9.  Increasing  prevalence  of  the 
Romish  religion.  —  §  10.  James's  despotic  measures  at  Oxford. — 
§  11.  His  proceeding  against  the  seven  bishops  for  petitioning 
against  the  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence.'^  Resistance  to  tne  reading 
01  the  Declaration;  the  bishops  committed  to  the  Tower.  Their 
trial  and  acquittal. — §  12.  Feelmg  exhibited  by  the  army.  James's 
power  at  an  end.  Invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  royal 
issue  suspected  to  be  spurious. — §  13.  James's  terror  and  pretended 
repentance.  The  Prince  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay.  —  §  14.  The 
king,  forsaken  by  his  relatives  ana  friends,  flies  ignominioualy  from 
the  kingdom,  and  thus  abdicates  the  throne. 

§  1.  The  war  between  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  which,  with  the  brief  interval  of  the 
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Commonwealth,  had  lasted  since  the  accession  of  James  I., 
was  continued  with  greater  bitterness  than  ever  after  the 
death  of  Charles  II,  The  idle  sensualist,  who  coveted  an- 
limited  power  for  the  gratification  of  his  tastes  and  passions, 
was  succeeded  bj  a  sincere  zealot,  who  desired  to  enslave  his 
people,  that  he  might  place  them,  bound  hand  and  foot,  at 
the  footstool  of  the  Pope.  It  was  fortunate  for  England  that 
his  ultimate  object  was  incapable  of  concealment,  for  the 
fear  of  Korae  was  more  effectual  in  arming  the  public  feelings 
against  him  than  if  his  efforts  had  been  limited  to  his  personal 
claims.  The  papist,  in  fact,  was  more  feared  than  the  despot. 
The  strange  thing  to  us — who  look  upon  our  freedom  as  un- 
assailable bj  friend  or  foe,  and  can  scarcely  conceive  a  time 
when  it  was  in  danger — is  to  see,  in  the  few  years  of  this 
reign,  how  nearly  the  battle  was  lost. 

The  great  cause  of  this  was  the  immorality  which  had 
sapped  the  foundations  of  society  and  the  honour  of  public 
men  during  the  last  reign.     The  overstrained  preciseness  of  ^ 

the  Puritans  had  driven  the  Cavaliers,  and  all  who  pretended 
to  be  gentlemen,  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Everything  was 
debauched — manners,  books,  theatres,  court,  and  camp.  There 
was  nothing  lefb,  except  in  some  few  quaint  old  manor-houses 
and  distant  farms,  on  which  to  build  up  the  family  connec- 
tion, and  without  that  free  government  is  impossible.  The 
hearthstone  of  the  dwelling-house  is  the  altar  of  national 
liberty.  In  this  state  of  sentiment  and  conduct  came  James, 
furious  with  a  real  faith — a  man  with  a  belief,  and  what  his 
Ironside  predecessor  would  have  named  a  call.  His  call  was 
to  restore  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  the  means  he  used  were 
the  religious  indifference  of  the  upper  classes,  the  fear  of  fana-  ^ 

ticism,  the  machinery  of  an  established  government,  and  the  I 

divinity  which  hedged  a  king.  | 

§  2.  His  proclamation  was  received  with  applause ;  his  de- 
claration also  of  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  and 
principles  of  moderation  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  nation ; 
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but  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  accession  a  difference  was 
perceptible  between  his  words  and  actions.  He  went  openly 
to  the  mass,  and  was  angry  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  not 
going  into  the  chapel  with  the  sword  of  state  before  him. 
'  Your  grace^s  father  would  have  gone  farther,"  said  the  king, 
when  Norfolk  stopped  at  the  outer  door.  '*  Your  majesty's 
father  would  not  have  gone  so  far,"  replied  the  duke,  and 
would  not  move.  He  next  continued  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  which  had  been  settled  on  his  brother  for  life,  by  his 
own  royal  prerogative,  and  began  the  use  of  the  dispensing 
power,  on  which  he  placed  the  whole  value  of  his  crown. 
With  that  he  could  do  anything,  without  it,  nothing.  His 
dispensing  power  was  a  right  he  claimed  to  dispense  in  any 
particular  instance  with  the  action  of  a  law ;  uniting  in  this 
one  privilege  the  qualities  of  a  veto  on  a  law  before  it  was 
passed,  and  a  commutation  or  abrogation  of  a  penalty  after  it 
was  incurred.  The  first  use  he  made  of  it  was  cunningly 
contrived  to  disarm  opposition  ;  for  it  was  to  deliver,  by  royal 
warrant,  all  the  Papists  and  Dissenters  who  were  imprisoned 
for  infringement  of  the  statutes.  His  next  step  was  to  punish 
his  enemies ;  and  the  survivors  of  the  Popish  plot  felt  his 
power.  Titus  Oates,  already  condemned  to  gaol  till  he  paid 
an  impossible  fine,  was  brought  up  once  more,  and  whipt  till 
people  were  amazed  how  he  survived  the  toi-ture.  Dangerfield, 
a  worthy  rival  of  Titus,  also  was  scourged,  till  a  barrister,  not 
satisfied  even  with  that  amount  of  pain,  murdered  him  as  he 
staggered  behind  the  cart.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this 
legal  aspirant  for  Court  favour  was  hanged  for  the  brutal  deed ; 
and  after  these  two  sacrifices  to  his  Church  and  his  revenge, 
the  king  took  note  of  his  funds,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
summon  a  parliament. 

§  3.  In  answer  to  his  humble  supplication,  Louis  had  con- 
tinued his  brother's  pension,  and  had  sent  him  over  half  a 
million  of  livres,  which  James  received  with  tears  of  grati- 
tilde.    But  1)6  required  a  larger  and  more  secure  income,  and 
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took  great  care  to  get  as  many  of  the  Tory  party  returned 
for  the  boroughs  as  he  could.     They  met,  and  voted  him, 
almost  by  acclamation,  twelve  hundred  thousand  a-year  for 
life,  and  their  dutiful  thanks  (which,  perhaps,  he  valued  more, 
as  showing  the  success  of  his  manoeuvres',)  for  the  declaration 
in  the  royal  speech  against  arbitrary  power,  and  in  favour  of 
the  Church  of  England.     The  Scottish  Parliament  had  been 
equally  complaisant,  and  Ireland  was  secured  by  the  dismissal 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Claren- 
don,  with   the   real   power   in   the   hands   of   his   partisan        I 
Tyrconnel.     With  three  kingdoms  at  his  feet,  by  the  conseut         | 
of  the  legal  functionaries  of  them  all,  it  needed  only  the        ' 
command  of  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  make  his  power 
irresistible.     An  opportunity  for  this  was  presented  by  the 
occurrence  of  an  insurrection  in  England  and  Scotland  at 
the  same  time. 

§  4.  Argyle  was  the  inadequate  leader  of  the  northern 
rebels ;  and,  almost  immediately  after  landing  from  Holland,  *\ 
where  the  plans  were  laid,  he  was  defeated  by  the  militia  of 
Cantyre,  and  executed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  sentence  he  had 
incurred  in  1681,  for  objecting  to  take  'Hhe  test  against  any 
alteration  in  the  government;*'  and  the  king  turned  his  undi- 
vided  attention  to  the  English  insurrection  under  the  equally 
inadequate  Duke  of  Monmouth.  This  weak  and  spiritless 
pretender  had  married  the  heiress  of  Buccleuch,  and  in  other 
ways  become  associated  with  the  nobility ;  but  nothing  short 
of  &tuity  could  have  tempted  him  to  claim  the  crown.  This, 
however,  he  did,  and  on  reaching  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire, 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  Parliament  gave  him  no  oounte* 
nance,  and  issued  an  act  of  attainder  condemning  him  to 
death,  which  was  read,  passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
all  in  one  day. 

At  Sedgemoor  the  armies  met — rustics  and  townsmen 
forming  a  confused  rabble  on  one  side,  and  regular  troops, 
c^ommanded  by  trained  soldiers,  on  the  other.     Among  thew 
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last  waii  a  Lord  Churchill,  a  personal  favourite  of  the  king's, 
who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  great  Turenne,  and 
afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Marlborough,  eclipsed  all  the 
generals  whom  England  has  produced,  till  Wellington  arose 
to  surpass,  or  at  least  to  equal,  his  exploits.  Monmouth  had 
led  his  motley  followers  a  wild  succession  of  marches  to  the 
borders  of  Wiltshire,  and  back  again.  He  was  disheartened 
by  the  coldness  or  hostility  of  the  places  he  passed  through, 
and  longed  for  a  safe  retreat.  When  the  battle  was  joined, 
his  unpractised  levies  performed  miracles  of  useless  valour, 
but  he  soon  saw  their  efforts  would  be  vain.  He  turned  horse 
and  fled,  and  when  the  victorious  royalists  were  tired  with 
the  slaughter  of  the  peasants,  they  sent  in  pursuit  and  found 
the  wretched  Monmouth  crouching  in  a  field  of  beans,  and 
carried  him  in  triumph  into  his  uncle's  presence. 

The  gratification  of  James  was  complete.  The  young  man, 
who  had  opposed  him  so  long,  and  who  had  ended  by  assum- 
ing his  rank  and  position,  disgraced  himself  by  humiliating 
entreaties  for  pardon*.  The  king  frowned  with  ferocious 
hatred,  and  spurned  him  as  he  knelt  before  him.  When  hope 
was  finally  at  an  end,  Monmouth  determined  to  die  with 
more  firmness  and  courage  than  he  had  lived ;  but  his  last 
hour  on  the  scaffold  was  rendered  miserable  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  bishops  who  pretended  to  prepare  him  for  death* 
They  insisted  on  his  declaration  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  as  essential  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
professed  sorrow  for  his  invasion,  and  prayed  for  the  king, 
but  steadily  declined  to  make  his  dying  statement  "that, 
under  no  circumstances,  and  for  no  purpose  of  saving  religion 
and  morality,  was  any  opposition  to  the  worst  of  men  and 
tyrants  justifiable  by  the  Divine  law."  A  light  on  this 
subject  broke  in  upon  their  lordships  before  many  years  were 
over,  when  the  decision  of  the  question  came  home  to  their 
own  business. 

4 

§  5.  And  now  bt^an  a  campaign   far  fiercer  and   more 
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bloody  than  many  a  hostile  invasion.     Jeffreys,  the  most 
bloodthirsty  and  unjust  of  judges,  was  let  loose   upon  the 
western  counties  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  law.     He  held 
the  "  Bloody  Assizes/'  at  the  name  of  which  a  Somersetshire 
man  flushes  with  indignation  at  the  present  hour.     ICven  the 
atrocities  of  Faversham  and  Kirk,  commanders  of  the  troops 
who  murdered  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  and  rode  down 
the  suspected  townsfolk  without  any  attempt  at  trial,  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  judicial  infamy  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.     The  standard  of  Kirk's  regiment 
bore  the  Christian  Lamb,  and  had  been  carried  agaiust  the 
Moors ;  but  the  emblem  of  Divine  redemption  was  not  moro 
desecrated   by   his  cruelties  upon  the  peasantry  than    the 
ermine  of  Jeffreys,  the  emblem  of  purity,  by  the  horrors  of 
his  iniquitous  decisions.     The  army,  in  all  the  districts  he 
passed  through,  was  placed  under  his  orders ;   parties  were 
sent  out  to  scour  the  country,  and  bring  in  prisoners  to  certain 
death :  for  whenever  the  red,  inflamed  eyes  of  the  bloated 
drunkard  on  the  bench  were  fixed  on  tlie  accused  there  was 
no  further  hope.     The  jury  dared  not  acquit ;  his  coadjutors 
on  the  judgment-seat  dared  not  interfere  to  rectify  his  lawr  or 
moderate  his  anger;   the  audience  dared  not  move,  and  in 
silence  and  awe  listened  to  the  brutal  tones  of  the  licensed 
murderer,  and  saw  their  friends  carried  to  the  scaffold  with 
the  scurril  jests  of  their  condemner  still  ringing  in  their  ears. 
One  instance  of  heartless  cruelty  is  always  quoted,  as  com- 
bining all  the  elements  which  make  a  crime  detestable ;  but 
we  are  to  remember  it  is  but  a  specimen  of  many  other  cases 
as  indefensible  in  themselves,  though  not  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  such  personal  interest.     The  Lady  Alice 
Lisle  was  widow  of  a  gentleman  who  had  sat  in  CromwelPs 
House  of  Peers,  and  had  perished  by  the  pistol  of  a  Royalist 
assassin,  in  Switzerland,  twenty-one  yeai*s  before.     The  lady 
was  now  old ;  she  was  of  ancient  lineage,  and  had  never  shared 
in  her  husband's  political  feelings.     Ou  the  contrary,  she  had 
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wept  more  tears  than  any  woman  in  England  on  Charles  the 
First's  death,  and  all  through  the  Commonwealth  had  been 
the  friend  and  protector  of  her  neighbours  who  adhered  to 
the  rojal  cause.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor 
two  men  knocked  at  her  door,  and  claimed  the  charity  of  a 
lodging  for  the  night — one  was  a  Presbyterian  minister — 
and  the  kind  hostess  took  them  in,  and  for  this  was  tried. 
They  had  been  present  at  Sedgemoor,  and  it  was  high  treason 
to  sheltc^r  a  traitor.  The  jury  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
she  knew  who  or  what  they  were,  only  she  saw  they  were 
poor  and  destitute.  But  Jeffreys  silenced  the  jury  and  per- 
verted the  evidence  of  a  terrified  witness ;  and  Alice  Lisle, 
deaf,  and  very  feeble  from  grief  and  age,  was  condemned  to 
be  burnt  alive.  The  king  was  appealed  to  by  ladies  of  rank 
who  had  experienced  the  protection  of  the  Commonwealth's 
woman  in  her  palmy  days.  They  represented  that  her  son 
was  in  the  royal  ranks  against  Monmouth,  and  that  she  had 
given  the  refugees  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
to  be  assured  of  her  heavenly  reward.  James  was  sensible  to 
one  touch  of  pity,  and  would  not  suffer  her  to  perish  in  the 
flames,  but  he  commanded  her  to  be  slain  by  the  axe  of  the 
public  executioner,  and  she  died  on  the  scaffold  at  Winchester, 
a  sacrifice  to  the  unrelenting  enmity  of  the  king  and  the 
baseness  of  the  judge. 

§  6.  At  Dorchester,  his  next  stage,  Jefl&eys  discovered  a 
new  method  of  shortening  law  proceedings.  He  terrified  or 
cajoled  his  prisoners  to  plead  guilty,  in  the  hope  of  mercy, 
and  hanged  them  on  their  own  confession.  Eighty  perished 
in  that  town,  and  his  lordship,  now  Lord  Chancellor  in 
reward  of  his  brave  doings  at  Winchester,  continued  his 
baleful  path  to  Exeter,  and  came  to  the  summit  of  his  pride 
and  glory  when  he  took  his  seat  on  the  red  cushions  of  the 
judgment-seat  at  Taunton.  Upwards  of  two  hundred,  in  this 
small  circuit,  were  put  to  death,  and  some  hundreds  more 
imprisoned  or  sent  as  slaves  to  the  plantations.    All  round 
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the  pleasant  roads,  which  now  lead  from  orchard  to  orchard, 
till  in  the  spring  we  travel  for  thirty  miles  under  a  hower  of 
huds  and  hlossoms,  the  corpses  of  those  miserahle  rebels  were 
hung  on  posts,  and  their  heads  and  quarters  left  to  pollute 
the  air,  till  journeying  became  impossible,  from  the  horror  of 
the  sight  and  smell.  Jeffreys  returned  to  London  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  his  sovereign,  and  invest  the  proceedfi  of 
his  campaign.  For  he  sold  pardons  as  well  as  pronounced 
sentence,  and  in  this  manner  was  certain  either  of  the  grati- 
fication of  his  avarice  or  his  thirst  of  blood. 

But  others  sold  pardons,  too ;  and  the  story  of  the  maids 
of  honour  and  the  maidens  of  Taunton  has  become  famous  hj 
a  controversy  as  to  the  principal  performer  in  these  diagrace- 
ful  proceedings.  The  maidens  of  Taunton — two  dozen  joang 
ladies,  mostly  under  twenty  years  of  age,  all  dressed  in  white, 
and  bearing  a  silken  banner — had  walked  before  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  when  he  entered  their  town.  They  were  all 
within  the  meshes  of  the  law  for  this  act  of  high  treason ;  but 
their  pardon — ^that  is,  the  right  of  exempting  them  from  trial 
— was  given  to  the  ladies  of  the  queen,  and  they  sold  them 
their  safety  for  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  The  bai^in 
was  not  thought  exorbitant,  for  it  was  not  more  than  eighty 
or  ninety  pounds  for  each  life,  and  they  were  the  daughters 
of  the  chief  citizens  of  Taunton.  The  intermediary  employed 
in  this  transaction  between  the  maids  of  honour  and  the  fair 
girls  of  the  provincial  town  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Penn, 
and  the  most  brilliant  of  our  historians  has  identified  him 
with  the  famous  William  Penn,  the  leader  of  the  sect  of  the 
Quakers.  Many  other  acts  of  mean  submission  to  the  Court, 
and  personal  interest  with  James  are  not  disputed ;  but  after 
the  masterly  inquiries  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  and  Mr.  Paget, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  of  this  infamous  pandering  to 
the  avarice  of  the  high-bom  damsels  of  the  queen,  and  extor> 
tion  of  money,  to  save  life  and  honour,  from  the  children  of 
country  tradesmen,  the  Penn  of  Pennsylvania  is  innocent. 
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Another  person  of  the  same  name  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
culprit.  But  enough  of  that  fatal  summer  of  1685,  which 
Baw  the  accession  of  James,  the  campaign  of  Jeffreys,  the 
terror  of  all  the  country,  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. 

§  7.  This  last  is  classed  with  the  domestic  transactions  of 
that  fatal  time,  for*it  exercised  a  paramount  influence  on  our 
fate.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  a  formal  deed  by  which 
Henry  IV.,  on  succeeding  to  the  French  throne  in  1598,  had 
guaranteed  religious  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.  Trade  and  manufactures 
had  made  great  progress  when  domestic  quarrels  had  ceased. 
Wealth  had  poured  into  the  realm  in  return  for  the  tapestries 
and  velvets,  the  porcelain  and  glass,  for  which  the  Huguenots 
were  famous.  Louis  XIY.  had  succeeded  in  diverting  all  this 
wealth  into  military  channels,  and  was  paid  for  it  with  influ- 
ence and  glory.  But  the  spirit  of  independence  which  seems 
inseparable  from  the  Protestant  mind  gave  him  uneasiness  in 
the  heyday  of  his  power.  His  Court  was  the  most  depraved 
and  devout  of  all  the  courts  in  Europe  ;  his  mistresses  spoke 
like  saints  in  the  midst  of  their  sins ;  and  Louis,  indulging 
every  propensity,  and  wallowing  in  luxurious  enjoyment,  de- 
termined to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  history  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  a  false  belief.  He  could  not  venture  on  the  bold 
stroke  of  offending  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  of 
his  people  as  long  as  England  was  powerful  and  heretical 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  it  would  cause ; 
hut  now  that  England  was  itself  not  only  powerless  by  dis- 
union, but  orthodox  by  compulsion,  he  could  take  what  step 
he  pleased;  and  as  a  peace-offering  for  the  excesses  of  his 
youth,  and  a  sample  of  the  good  deeds  his  old  age  would 
produce,  he  cancelled  and  repealed  the  edict  of  toleration,  and 
let  the  fiercest  persecution  loose  upon  the  land.  Many  of  the 
Pi-qtestants  died,  most  were  ruined,  and  thousands  escaped  to 
England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.     Wherever  the  French 
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came  there  came  taste  and  elegance  Our  looms  gave  forth 
fiibries  which  only  Lyons  had  hitherto  produced,  our  fur- 
niture became  rich  with  sculpture  and  ornament,  our  china 
and  glass  felt  the  effect  of  their  artistic  skill;  and  what 
France  lost  in  the  affection  of  so  many  sons  and  the  labour 
of  so  many  workmen,  England  gained.  Protestantism  gained 
no  less  from  the  zeal  of  so  many  martyrs,  and  it  is  not  too 
raudi  to  say  that  a  portion  of  our  hereditary  dislike  of  French 
institutions  is  owuig  to  the  embittered  feelings  of  those  natu- 
ralized refugees.  They  mingled  with  our  population  far  more 
freely  than  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  a  later  emigration ;  and  in 
the  first  generation  nothing  was  left  of  the  French  element 
but  the  quickness  of  perception  and  delicacy  of  talent  which 
have  given  us,  in  the  descendants  of  those  Huguenot  exiles, 
some  of  the  greatest  merchants  and  most  accomplished  gen- 
tlemen of  our  land. 

§  8.  If  James  resolved  to  imitate  his  brother  of  France, 
the  French  exiles  were  at  hand  to  watch  him ;  he  seemed, 
indeed,  blind  to  everything  but  the  love  of  power  and  the 
influence  of  his  Church.  Having  degraded  the  judicial  bench 
by  the  elevation  of  the  most  unprincipled  lawyers,  he  pro- 
cured from  the  judges  a  recognition  of  his  dispensing  power ; 
and  relying  on  this  professional  judgment,  he  dispensed  with 
all  acts  and  declarations  against  the  celebration  of  Romish 
wonship  and  the  establishment  of  Beligious  Orders.  He  re- 
stored the  Eoman  Catholic  services  throughout  the  coimtry, 
and  settled  monks  of  all  cloths  and  colours  in  various  parts  of 
London  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  on  this  till  he  had  securely 
encamped  an  army  on  Hounslow  Heath,  officered  by  Roman 
Catholics,  who  obeyed  him  for  the  sake  of  his  religion,  or 
Tory  gentlemen,  whom  he  expected  to  obey  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  holy  office.  Church  and  king  had  become  so  combined 
in  the  minds  of  the  high  old  Cavaliers,  that  they  could  not 
now  separate  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  faith  from  those 
of  the  Catholic  monarch,  whose  religious  duty  and  solemA 
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undertaking  was  to  destroy  it.  They  contented  themselves 
with  drinking  deep  draughts  to  the  confusion  of  Puritans  and 
Dissenters,  and  hlasphemed  in  a  most  loyal  and  orthodox 
manner  against  anyhody  who  doubted  the  honour  of  the  king. 

But  at  the  end  of  this  year  their  eyes  began  to  be  opened. 
Mass  was  openly  celebrated  in  one  of  the  chapels  at  Oxford ; 
several  popish  lords  and  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  a  Roman  Catholic  was  appointed  dean  of 
Christchurch ;  and  finally  a  clergyman,  who  was  convicted  of 
a  seditious  libel,  was  publicly  flogged  through  the  streets. 
Church  and  university  were  degraded  by  this  insult ;  long- 
suffering  Oxford  l)egan  to  have  doubts  about  the  divine 
sanction  of  absolute  and  unlimited  submission,  and  the  Tory 
gentlemen  of  the  counties,  much  musing  amidst  their  beer, 
thought  that  flogging  a  parson,  and  installing  a  papist,  and 
permitting  processions  and  mummeries,  while  he  allowed  no 
Protestant  minister  to  preach  against  the  faith  of  Borne,  was 
going  a  little  too  far.  They  did  not  drink  such  total  de« 
struction  to  the  Puritans  and  Dissenters,  nor  believe  quite  so 
implicitly  in  the  "  honour  of  the  king." 

§  0.  This  year  was  worse  than  the  last.  A  contagion  of 
conversion  broke  out  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  noble  lords  and 
elegant  ladies  conformed  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  shaven-crowned  ecclesiastics,  and  bells  were 
perpetually  ringing  for  prayer.  The  true  way  to  Court  favour 
was  through  the  confessional,  and  people  were  almost  as  much 
scandalized  at  the  persons  who  resisted  the  king's  allurements 
as  at  those  who  yielded.  Foremost  as  pillars  of  the  English 
Church,  and  ready  apparently  to  be  martyrs  to  their  faith, 
were  Jeffreys,  the  most  irreligious  of  lawyers,  and  Catherine 
Sedley,  the  ugliest  and  wittiest  of  James's  seraglio.  Neither 
the  chancellor  nor  the  mistress  would  desert  what  they  called 
their  religion,  though  Jeffreys  was  ready  to  send  to  the 
gallows  as  many  as  followed  his  example  and  disobeyed  his 
majesty's  orders. 

T  T 
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§  10.  The  privileges  of  the  towns  were  again  assaulted,  and 
their  constitutions  changed  so  as  to  admitCatholic  mayors  and 
aldermen,  and  encouraged  by  success  James  carried  his  preten- 
sions into  the  very  citadel  of  orthodoxy  and  obedience,  and 
ordered  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  to  elect  a 
pervert  of  the  name  of  Farmer  to  be  their  president.  They 
nominated  a  Protestant  Fellow,  Dr.  Hough.  The  king  then 
withdrew  his  candidate,  and  went  down  in  person,  and  com- 
manded the  Fellows  to  elect  Parker,  a  hidden  papist,  whom 
he  had  made  Bishop  of  Oxford.  They  still  refused,  and  con- 
tinued true  to  Dr.  Hough.  A  commission  was  sent  down ; 
Parker  was  installed  by  violence ;  the  Fellows  were  expelled 
from  the  University,  and  declared  incapable  of  holding  any 
preferment  in  the  Church.  Success  followed  every  move ;  for 
who  could  resist  a  man  who  had  the  command  of  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  ready 
to  set  London  in  flames  at  a  signal  from  their  popish  com- 
manders P 

§  11.  A  triumph  over  the  fellows  of  a  college  was  not 
much  to  boast  of,  though  they  were  the  representatives  of 
chartered  rights;  and  he  next  flew  at  higher  game,  and 
swooped  on  the  bishops.  Seven  of  them  lay  exposed  to  his 
stroke,  and  this  was  the  crime  they  committed.  James  had 
published  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  by  which  all  penal 
laws  were  abrogated  against  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
other  dissenters,  as  he  hoped  by  so  specious  a  document  to 
throw  the  appearance  of  illiberality  on  his  opponents,  and  win 
over  the  Presbyterians  to  his  cause ;  but  the  Presbyterians 
and  all  the  other  religious  denominations  saw  the  snare,  and 
gathered  with  affection  and  confidence  round  the  Established 
Church.  She  became  once  more  an  emblem  of  Protestant 
freedom,  and  they  forgave  her  subserviency  to  power  and 
harshness  to  themselves,  in  consideration  of  the  stand  she 
was  now  prepared  to  make  against  arbitrary  government  and 
the  popish  superstition.     The  seven  bishops,  with  Sancroft  of 
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Canterbury  at  their  head,  prepared  a  humble  and  respectful 
petition  against  the  Declaration  and  the  Mandate  appended 
to  it  that  the  clergy  should  read  it  in  all  the  churches.  The 
language  was  loyal  and  submissive,  and  the  paper  was  pre* 
sen  ted  to  his  majesty  on  their  knees. 

Surprise  and  rage  were  equally  fierce  in  that  royal  heart 
when  he  read  that  his  hitherto  devoted  clergy  declined  to  act 
against  the  law,  as  established  by  Parliament  and  Convocation, 
He  called  their  conduct  libellous  and  rebellious,  and  gave  them 
notice  that  as  God  had  given  him  the  dispensing  power  he 
would  be  obeyed  at  whatever  cost.  The  bishops  solemnly 
protested  their  loyalty,  and  left  the  room.  Next  morning 
the  petition  was  everywhere  spread,  and  all  the  country  took 
fire.  Only  two  hundred  out  of  the  ten  thousand  clergymen 
of  the  Church  read  the  Declaration,  and  they  were  hooted  by 
their  congregations.  Other  bishops  gave  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  petition.  The  original  signers  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  as  the  boat  containing  them  passed  down  the  Thames, 
the  banks  were  lined  by  kneeling  thousands,  who  prayed  the 
old  men's  blessing;  and  uo  distinction  was  made  in  the 
warmth  of  support  to  the  episcopal  culprits  between  church- 
men and  dissenters.  Their  journey  to  the  plac^  of  trial  was 
a  similar  ovation  ;  they  were  recognised  on  both  sides  as  the 
champions  of  the  national  cause,  and  James  felt  that  the 
death  struggle  was-  come.  The  judges  he  considered  safe, 
and  some  of  his  trustworthy  tradesmen  were  on  the  jury ; 
but  the  popular  feeling  was  infectious,  and  penetrated  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  bench  and  jury-box.  One  of  the 
judges  decided  at  once  against  the  dispensing  power,  for  that 
was  the  real  point  in  dispute.  "  If  such  a  power  be  allowed,*' 
he  said,  "  there  will  need  no  parliament ;  all  power  will  be  in 
the  king !"  For  fifteen  hours  the  public  expectation  was  at 
the  highest,  for  the  jurors  had  retired  at  six  the  evening 
before,  and  were  to  give  in  their  verdict  at  nine  o'clock. 
There  was  little  repose  in  court  or  city  that  anxious  night  \ 
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and  shouts  of  delirious  joj  echoing  at  the  appointed  hour  from 
the  great  rafters  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  taken  up  in  still 
advancing  thunder  by  the  thousands  crowding  all  the  spaces 
outside,  till  in  a  storm  of  sound  it  reached  the  farthest  end  of 
London,  told  James  that  the  judgment  was  for  the  accused, 
that  the  fight  was  lost,  and  the  dream  of  his  life  at  an  end. 

§  12.  One  shout  had  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of 
James  than  all  the  acclamation  of  the  city.      When   the 
verdict  was  pronounced  he  was  on  Hounslow  Heath,  where 
his  army  was  encamped.   This  was  his  final  tmst.    If  judges, 
juries,  bishops,  and  everything  sliould  fail — the  sword  re- 
mained.    Suddenly  he  heard  great  sounds  surging  up  the 
Heath,  as  the  news  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  tents;.      He 
asked  Lord  Faversham,  his  foreign  and  papist  general,  the 
cause.     "  It  is  the  soldiers  hurraing  at  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops,  that's  all,"  replied  the  thoughtless  chief.  But  James 
had  a  deeper  sense, — '^  Call  you  that  all !"  he  said,  and  sank 
into  moody  thought.     The  end  was  indeed  at  hand.     X'his 
was  the  end  of  June.     At  the  end  of  September,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  invited  by  the  powerful  party  which  had  assumed 
the  championship  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation announcing  his  approaching  arrival  in  England  to 
aid  in  the  restoration  of  freedom,  and  to  inquire  (as  regarded 
the  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  king) 
into  the  suspicious  circumstance  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  which 
had  been  announced  on  the  lOth  of  June.     In  England  the 
belief  was  almost  universal  that  this  was  a  supposititious  child, 
imposed  on  the  nation  to  destroy  the  chances  of  a  IVotestant 
successor.     Nine  months  before  its  birth,  James  had  gone  in 
solemn  pilg^mage  to  the  well  of  the  Welsh  saint,  Winefred, 
who  had  a  special  faculty  for  dispelling  the  curse  of  barren- 
ness.    In  due  time  the  pregnancjr  was  announced,  and  as- 
surances were  delivered  from  several  popish  shrines  that  the 
coming  infant  was  a  boy.      The   Princess  Anne  narrowly 
watched  her  step-mother,  but  could  detect  no  symptom  of 
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her  approaching  maternity,  and  at  the  moment  of  confine- 
ment  a  careful  nurse  was  seen  to  introduce  a  large  warming- 
pan  into  the  queen's  apartment;  and  while  the  Romanists 
persisted  in  calling  the  unhappy  infant  the  cKild  of  prayer, 
the  less  ceremonious  Protestants  maintained  that  the  warm- 
ing-pan had  heen  used  for  the  deception,  and  that  her 
majesty  had  not  been  confined  at  all.  As  time  went  on,  and 
bitterness  expired,  the  reality  of  the  birth  was  tacitly  ad- 
mitted ;  and  if  there  were  circumstances  which  might  still 
cast  a  doubt  upon  the  fact,  the  weakness,  obstinacy,  and 
ignorance  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  or  the  Old  Pretender 
(under  which  appellation  this  prince,  or  impostor,  will  meet 
us  again),  will  be  an  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  his  legi- 
timacy, as  bearing  traces  of  his  father's  character,  and  proving 
him  a  Stuart  in  every  thought. 

§  13.  Henceforth  every  step  was  in  a  downward  course. 
William  of  Orange  completed  his  preparations,  and  the  Eng- 
lish king,  finding  that  even  the  Catholic  princes  considered 
him  beyond  their  aid,  threw  himself  in  trembling  repentance 
on  the  bishops  he  had  attempted  to  destroy.  He  prayed  for 
their  advice,  and  promised  all  the  reforms  required.  They 
advised  gentleness  and  justice  in  his  rule,  and  a  parliament  to 
be  immediately  called.  If  they  added  a  recommendation  to 
him  to  return  to  the  Anglican  faith,  it  must  have  been  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  professional  duty  without  a  hope  of  success.  But 
he  went  as  far  as  he  could.  He  dismissed  his  Jesuit  prime 
minister.  Father  Petre,  and  his  renegade  adviser.  Lord  Sun- 
derland. He  restored  Dr.  Hough  to  Magdalen,  and  the  fran- 
chises to  the  corporations;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
agonizing  sacrifices,  the  Protestant  wind,  as  the  north-east 
was  called,  blew  favourably  for  the  invading  expedition,  and 
William,  with  a  wide  stretch  of  transports,  which  almost  filled 
up  the  straits  of  Dover,  coasted  along  the  southern  shore,  and 
landed  at  Torbay.     (5th  November.) 

§  14.  After  this  date  our  feelings  begin  to  change.    The 
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tyrant  was  now  harmless,  the  bigot  without  power  ;  but  the 
poor  old  father  was  deserted  in  his  utmost  need,  the  confiding 
friend  was  deceived,  the  crowned  und  idolized  king  betrayed. 
Everybody  left  him.     Uis  son-in-law  was  advancing^  to  de« 
throne  him ;   his  daughter  Anne  was  in   league  with   his 
daughter  Mary ;  Anne's  husband,  a  silly  personage   who  ifl 
generally  forgotten,  but  who  was  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
lived  for  many  days  in  a  transport  of  sui'prise,  and  still  in 
doubt  if  such  a  thing  was  possible,  went  over  to  the  Deli* 
verer's  camp ;  so  did  the  generals,  the  soldiers,  the  courtiers, 
and,  among  the  earliest,  that  same  Lord  Churchill  whom  he 
had  raised  to  wealth  and  importance;  and  finally,  haviti^ 
sent  the  queen  and  the  ill-omened  infant  to  Calais,  and  lonn^ 
courage  at  every  new  manifestation  of  the  national  dislike,  he 
disguised  himself  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  December, 
and  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  which  lasted  till  the  23rd, 
made  an  ignominious  escape  from  the  kingdom  he  had   at* 
tempted  to  enslave.     The  sceptres,  which  had  felt  the  grasp 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Robert  Bruce,  were  exchanged 
for  rosaries  furnished  to  him  by  Pdre  la  Chaise,  along  with 
the  wages  he  continued  to  receive  from  their  master   the 
King  of  France. 
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1685.  Accession  of  James  IT. 

—  Conviction  and  punishment  of 

Titus  Oates. 

—  Invasion  of  the  Dnke  of  Mon- 

mouth. He  is  proclaimed  king 
at  Taunton,  and  sets  a  sum  of 
JC5000  on  King  James's  head. 
He  is  defeated,  taken  prisoner, 
and  executed 

—  Judge  JelTroys  and  his  **  Bloody 

Assise.** 

1686.  The  new  Court  of  Ecclesiastical 
.    Commission.      Its     arbitrary 

proceedings. 

—  Penal  laws  suspended,  and  tlie 
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Papists  allowed  openly  to 
profess  their  religion 

1687.  The  privileges  of  the  univenitiea 

assailed. 

1688.  Trial  and  acquittal  of  the  sevcB 

bishops  for  refusing  to  read 
the  royal  declaration  ia 
churches  and  chapels. 

— •  The  Prince  of  Orange  Imvadea 
England  for  the  declared  par- 
pose  of  securing  the  ProCettant 
religion  and  the  liberties  of 
England. 

««  Kmg  James  takes  to  fligtit,  and 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WILLIAM    THE     T  H  I  B  D     JlV  D    MABY. 
A.D.  1689  TO  A.D.  1702. 

CONTEHPOBAET  SOYEBEIONS. 

France. — Louis  XIV. 

Spain. — Charles  II. ;  Philip  V, 

Empskob  of  Gebvant. — Leopold. 

Popes. — Alexander  VIII. ;  Inuocent  XII. ;  Clement  XI. 


1.  Interregnum.  Accession  of  William  and  Mary*  Convention  Far^ 
liament.  Their  resolutions  declaring  the  throne  vacant. — §  2.  De- 
claration of  rights.  William  and  Mary  formally  declared  to  be  king 
and  queen. — §  3.  State  of  public  feeling  and  of  parties. — §  4.  War 
declared  against  France.  James  sails  from  Brest  with  a  French 
expedition  against  Ireland. — §  5.  Mutiny  in  the  Church,  and  rising 
of  a  Scottish  regiment  in  favour  of  King  James.  William's  conci- 
liatory measures.  His  difficulties.  James  lands  at  Dublin.  His 
triumphant  reception  by  the  Irish  Parliament. — §  6.  Battle  of  Kil- 
licrankie,  in  Scotland. — •%  7.  Siege  of  Londonderry.  King  William 
lands  at  Carrickfergus,  and  takes  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland.  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament  against  William  and 
the  Protestant  cause.  They  repeal  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  pass 
various  obnoxious  measures. — §  8.  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  defeat  of 
the  Irish  Catholics. — §  9  Flight  of  James.  Siege  of  Limerick,  and 
return  of  William  to  England. — §  10.  Marlborough  left  in  command 
of  the  British  army. — §  11 .  The  war  transferred  to  Flanders.  Whigs 
and  Tories,  Jacobites  and  Nonjurors.  Naval  action  with  the 
French  oS  Beachy  Head.— §  12.  Energy  of  Queen  Mary  during  the 
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absence  of  the  king.     Resolntions  of  Parliament  in  snpport  of  tbe 
king. — §  13.  Political  difficulties  br  which  the  king  is  surroimded. 
— §14.  Massacre  of  Qlencoe,  in  Scotland. — §15.  Battle    of^La 
Hogue,  and  destrnction  of  the  French  fleet. — §  16.  Wiliinin's  critical 
position.    Death  of  Queen  Mar^. — §  17.  Successful  operatioiia  at 
sea.      Capture  of  Namur.    Parhamentarj  measures  in  support  of 
William.     Act  for  triennial  parliaments.     Privilege  of  uuiicenaed 
Printing  secured.  Fresh  issue  ofgold  and  silver  coinage.-^  18.  Peace 
of  Ryswick.     Object  of  Louis  AiV.  to  secure  the  Spanish  throne  to 
his  own    family.      This  intention   opposed  bj  King  WiUlain. — 
§  19.  Public  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Protestant  settle- 
ment for  securing  the  succession  to  the  throne. — %  20.  On  the  death 
of  James  II.,  Louis  XIY.  acknowledges  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  King  of  England.     Exasperation  of  the  British  at  the  insult. — 
§21.  Illness  and  death  of  William.     His  noble  character. 

§  1.  The  intt'iregnum  lasted  from  the  11th  of  December, 
1688,  when  James  retired  from   London,  to  the  13th  of 
February,  1689,  when  William  and  Mary  accepted  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  throne  was  offered  to  them,  and  became 
king  and  queen.     Qreater  things  were  done  in  those  two 
months  than  in  any  period  of  our  history.     The  nation  took 
its  a£fairs  into  its  own  hands,  and  in  as  calm  a  manner  as  if 
it  were  some  ordinary  matter  of  routine,  displaced  a  dynasty 
from  which  it  had  suffered  intolerable  wrongs,  and  appointed 
another  in  whom  it  had  perfect  confidence.     But  a  nation 
cannot  perform  any  work  except  by  its  selected  instruments, 
and  all  regular  government  seemed  at  an  end.     The  king  had 
fled,  and  in  pitiful  spite  had  thrown  the  great  seal  into  the 
Thames  as  he  crossed  the  river ;  no  Parliament  was  sitting 
or  had  been  summoned ;  and  William  was  advised  to  get  out 
of  all  these  difficulties  by  claiming  the  kingdom  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  appointing  his  own  officers  at  once.     But  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  a  supporter  of  the  laws,  and  resolved  to 
give  to  the  proceedings  of  the  nation  which  had  invited  his 
aid  the  greatest  solemnity  the  circumstances  would  allow. 
By  the  advice  of  the  Lords,  and  the  surviving  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  had  sat  in  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  together  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London, 
he  summoned  a  Convention  of  the  States  of  the  Bealm ;  and 
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this  assembly,  elected  by  the  usual  voters,  but  irregularly  con- 
voked in  this  great  emergency,  met  ou  the  22nd  of  January. 
They  resolved — That  there  was  an  original  contract  between 
king  and  people,  and  that  James  had  broken  it. 

That  he  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
persons,  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom  and  deserted  the 
government,  that  the  throne  was  thereby  become  vacant. 

§  2.  These  resolutions  were  sufficient  to  do  away  for  ever 
with  the  new-fangled  theories  of  arbitrary  power  and  uncon- 
ditional obedience.  But  to  make  their  assurance  double  for 
the  future,  they  published  a  Declaration  of  Bights,  in  which 
they  state, 

That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  the  laws,  or  exe- 
cution of  laws,  by  royal  authority,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  is  illegal. 

That  the  commission  for  erecting  the  late  Court  of  Com- 
missioners for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and  all  other  commissions 
and  courts  of  the  same  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious. 

That  levying  money  by  pretense  of  prerogative  is  illegal. 

That  it  is  the  right  of  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and  all 
prosecutions  or  commitments  for  such  petitioning  is  illegal. 

That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal. 

That  the  subjects  which  are  Protesfcant  may  have  arms  for 
their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition. 

That  elections  of  members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

That  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  debates,  or  proceedings, 
ought  not  to  be  questioned  or  impeached  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  Parliament. 

That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  unusual  or  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled,  and,  in  trials  for 
high  treason,  should  be  freeholders* 
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That  all  grants  or  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  par- 
ticular persons  before  conviction  are  illegal  and  void. 

And  that  for  the  amending,  strengthening,  and  preserving 
of  the  laws.  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 

In  conclusion,  and  to  show  their  entire  confidence  tbat  the 
Prince  of  Orange  would  perfect  the  deliverance  so  far  advanced 
by  him,  and  still  preserve  them  from  the  violation  of  their 
rights,  they  resolve  and  declare  "  That  William  and  Mary  be, 
and  be  declared  king  and  queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging."  Scotland, 
in  a  similar  convention,  came  to  the  same  resolution ;  and 
when  William,  in  answer  to  these  offers  of  a  strictly  consti- 
tutional throne,  said  calmly  and  firmly,  ''We  thankfully 
accept  what  you  have  offered  us,"  not  a  man  in  all  England 
doubted  that  the  bargain  was  struck  with  perfect  honesty  on 
the  part  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  that  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  three  kingdoms  were  safe  from  royal  assault. 


WILLIAM  AND  MART. 

§  3.  Matty  distinguished  persons,  who  would  have  been  pil- 
loried and  whipt  at  the  cart's  tail  for  the  violence  of  their 
political  opinions,  if  freedom  of  discussion  had  not  been  secured 
to  them  by  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  have  been  very  severe 
on  this  great  transaction,  and  have  blamed  it  as  sinking 
England  to  the  level  of  the  Venetian  government — the  ruling 
party  a  few  noble  families,  the  nominal  chief  an  elective  Doge. 
We  are  to  remember  that  a  few  noble  families  were  the  only 
persons  of  influence  who  bad  the  courage  to  throw  themselves 
boldly  into  the  national  cause ;  they  were  also  the  only  persons 
at  that  time  who  had  position  and  authority  enough  to  make 
terms  with  the  elected  king,  or  were  personally  interested  in 
seeing  that  he  stood  true  to  the  conditions  of  the  contract. 
It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Whigs  that  the 
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X)Ower,  for  Bome  years  to  come,  should  be  in  Whig  hands.  If 
the  prince  had  faltered,  if  the  Tories  had  recovered  their 
weight,  if  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  advancement  under  a  new 
restoration  had  tempted  the  legitimists  to  recall  James  to  the 
throne,  the  head  of  every  eminent  revolutionist  would  have 
rolled  in  sawdust  on  Tower-hill.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  esti- 
mating the  advantages  of  the  Revolution,  to  believe  that  all 
its  promoters  were  disinterested  patriots,  or  even  honourable 
men.  It  is  only  the  more  fortunate  that  self-preservation 
forced  them  to  persevere  in  the  path  they  had  entered  upon, 
and  that  they  were  kept  within  the  bounds  of  legal  govern- 
ment by  a  very  strong  conviction  tnat  their  enemies  would 
liave  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  in  sending  them  to  the 
gallows. 

William  III.  was  probably  the  only  honest  man  in  the 
English  Court — the  only  man  who  felt  bound  to  do  a  thing 
because  he  had  sworn  to  do  it,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  a 
thing  because  he  had  sworn  to  abstain.  The  others  were 
brought  up  in  a  school  of  profligacy  and  duplicity  which  only 
a  despotic  Court  pretending  to  liberality  can  supply.  The 
statesman  of  forty,  when  the  Deliverer  came  over,  had  been 
educated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bestoration,  and  had  grown 
up  amid  the  enormous  wickedness  and  want  of  principle  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  the  king.  The  baseness  of  a 
period  is  most  felt  in  its  effects  on  the  succeeding  generation. 
The  traditions  of  virtue  and  manliness  become  faint,  and  if 
at  any  time  two  generations  of  tyranny  or  dishonesty  are 
inflicted  on  a  nation,  its  restoration  to  good  feeling  becomes 
hopeless.  It  was  the  persistent  badness  of  the  Boman  em- 
perors, from  Tiberius  to  Vespasian,  which  extinguished  the 
chance  of  Roman  freedom.  If  there  had  been  twenty  years 
of  a  Titus  or  Antonine,  Domitian  would  have  become  im- 
possible. 

England  was  now  suffering  from  its  Rochesters  and 
Charleses.    It  was  demoralized  in  its  upper  ranks  and  bru- 
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talized  in  its  lowest.    From  the  middle  class,  wbicli  grandeur 
had  neglected  and  which  commerce  daily  enriched  and  en- 
lightened, improvement  was  to  spring ;  and  the  Parliament 
contained  a  majority  of  the  smaller  gentry  and  richer  towns- 
folk, who  had  remained  equally  free  from  the  grace  of  manner 
and  looseness  of  conduct  which  characterized  their  superiors. 
They  were  coarse,  but  honest ;  swore  and  drank  a  great  deal,  bat 
were  proud  of  their  independence,  and  hated  the  Pope.    These 
were  the  instruments  with  which  William  had  to  deal,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  ofben  made  him  wish  to  lay  down 
the  uneasy  burden,  and  return  to  the  comparative  obscurity 
and  repose  of  his  hunting-box  near  the  Hague. 

§  4.  But  William  was  Protestant  champion  as  well  as 
English  king,  and  saw  the  realization  of  his  long-cherished 
dreams  of  checking  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  That  monarches 
aggression  on  the  Netherlands  twenty  years  before  was  not 
forgotten ;  and  when  William  announced  to  Parliament  that 
James  had  actually  sailed  from  Brest  with  a  French  expe- 
dition for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  funds  were  immediately 
voted,  and  war  declared  against  France.  This  brought  affairs 
to  a  crisis  on  the  long-debated  question  of  divine  right. 
Many  of  the  high-prerogative  Tories  would  not  contend  in 
arms  against  the  Lord's  anointed ;  the  very  bishops,  who  had 
fought  the  battle  of  freedom  in  the  case  of  the  petition  to 
James,  declined  to  take. the  oaths  to  the  new  sovereign,  and 
were  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  the  Nonjurors.  These  seven 
prelates,  with  five  or  six  lay  peers,  retired  from  Parliament, 
being  unable  to  see  the  possibility  of  a  king  de  facto  being 
existent  at  the  same  time  with  a  king  dejure. 

§  5.  Mutiny  in  the  Church  was  followed  by  a  more  dan- 
gerous mutiny  in  the  army.  A  Scottish  regiment  rose  in 
favour  of  King  James,  and  tried  to  force  its  way  to  its  own 
country  from  Ipswich,  where  it  was  stationed ;  but  William 
sent  four  times  the  number  of  his  Dutch  guards  against 
them,  and  when  they  surrendered,  treated  them  with   un* 
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expected  lenity,  and  onlj  sent  them  to  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  in  Flanders.  Lenity  was  the  watchword  of  all  his 
acts.  He  tried  to  unite  the  Dissenters  to  the  Church  hj  abro- 
gating the  penalties  imposed  on  them  for  attending  their  con- 
venticles; to  unite  the  Tories  to  the  Whigs  by  an  Act  of 
Indemnity  which  should  embrace  all  proceedings  prior  to  the 
present  date ;  and  to  unite  all  classes  and  sects  by  a  Bill  of 
Comprehension,  which  should  be  prepared  by  a  joint  com- 
mission of  clergy  and  laymen,  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  But  he  did  not  know  the  bitterness  of  sect  and 
party.  The  Church,  which  feared  the  Dissenters  almost  as 
much  as  the  Papists,  yielded  to  the  Act  of  Toleration,  but 
kept  up  as  many  distinctions  as  it  could.  The  Whigs  would 
not  agree  to  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  by  which  they  would  lose 
the  advantage  they  enjoyed  over  their  adversaries  of  being 
able  at  any  time  to  threaten  them  with  trial  and  impeach- 
ment for  their  previous  acts ;  and  with  his  Parliament  dis- 
united, his  nobility  divided,  his  Commons  intractable,  and 
bis  army  not  entirely  to  be  trusted,  the  disappointed  king 
heard  of  James's  triumphant  and  unanimous  reception  in 
Dublin  by  a  regularly  constituted  Irish  Parliament,  and  the 
victories  in  Scotland  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  now  Earl  of 
Dundee. 

§  6.  But  the  cloud  began  to  clear  up  in  both  countries  at 
the  same  time.  Dundee,  with  his  wild  followers,  fought  a 
great  battle  at  Killicrankie,  into  which  the  bad  generalship 
of  the  English  commander  had  led  the  regular  troops.  Just 
at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  ravine,  down  which  pours  an  im- 
petuous torrent,  with  only  room  between  the  perpendicular 
ledge  below  and  the  inaccessible  cliff  above  for  one  man  at  a 
time,  the  struggle  took  place.  Heavy  armed  men,  with  the 
mechanical  steadiness  of  the  discipline  of  that  time,  had  no 
chance  against  the  furious  onslaught  of  a  body  of  half-naked, 
shrieking,  desperate,  and  hungry  Highlanders,  who  rushed 
across  dij£cult  ground  with  the  fleetness  of  deer-hounds,  and 
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dashed  in  among  the  amazed  ranks  of  the  soldiers  with  the 
ferocity  of  wolves.  The  rout  was  complete,  and  many  of  the 
fugitives  were  driven  over  the  fearful  precipice  which  sees  the 
wild  seething  of  the  Tummel  so  many  feet  helow  ;  and  others 
wandered  hopeless  among  the  hills  till  they  died  of  starvation 
and  fatigue.  But  what  was  the  use  of  pursuing  them  ? 
Dundee  died  the  day  after  the  victory ;  the  clans  dissolved, 
as  if  the  principle  of  combination  were  destroyed  by  the  loss 
of  their  gallant  chief,  and  no  one  arose  to  lead  the  fierce  Oael 
to  battle  for  the  cause  of  their  legitimate  king. 

§  7.  Londonderry  also,  which  had  been  besieged  by   the 
Boyalists,  and  was  considered  a  key  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
was  relieved  after  the  display  of  extraordinary  courage  and 
fimmess  by  the  beleaguered  townsmen  ;  and  when  a  new  par- 
liament had  met  at  Westminster,  and  the  good  effects  of  the 
king's  moderation  began  to  appear  in  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Tories  in  several  of  his  liberal  measures,  he  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  took  the  management  of  the 
war  into  his  own  hands.     It  was  time  for  him  to  go  over,  for 
the  Dublin  Parliament  of  King  James,  composed  of  Papists 
who  thought  they  had  six  hundred  years  of  injuries  to  avenge, 
was  making  strange  havoc  with  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  Protestants.    It  repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement  by  which 
lands  had  been  secured  to  their  possessors  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time.     Estates  were  to  return  to  the  Catholic  heirs 
of  their  original  owners,  however  long  a  Protestant  purchaser 
might  have  held  them ;  no  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the 
widows  or  orphans  of  the  intruders.     It  also  passed  an  act  of 
attainder,  condemning  to  death  every  Protestant  who  was 
absent  from  the  kingdom,  or  who  retired  to  the  portions  of 
the  country  owning  allegiance  to  William.      Besides  this 
sweeping  enactment,  it  excepted  by  name  upwards  of  three 
thousand  persons,  rendering  even  the  king's  pardon  inopera* 
tive  by  a  special  clause  limiting  his  prerogative  of  mercy ;  and 
to  what  other  lengths  it  might  have  proceeded  no  one  can 
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tell,  if  a  Btop  had  not  been  put  to  its  furj  by  the  arrival  of 
King  William. 

§  8.  Military  affairs  were  in  as  unprosperons  a  condition 
as  political  till  the  master  mind  appeared.  Schomberg,  the 
commander  of  the  English  army,  had  the  experience  of  eighty 
years  to  compensate  for  his  enfeebled  body,  and  showed  a 
want  of  the  dash  which  a  worse  general  of  half  his  age  would 
have  displayed.  He,  however,  brought  his  forces  in  good  condi- 
tion to  the  camp  of  William,  and  the  king  finding  himself  at 
the  head  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  advanced  in  search  of 
the  enemy  to  the  Boyne.  On  the  opposite  side  lay  the 
Catholic  army,  commanded  by  King  James.  On  the  1st,  or 
according  to  the  new  style,  the  12th  of  July,  the  signal  of 
attack  was  given,  and  brave  old  Schomberg  dashed  across  the 
river  in  spite  of  a  galling  fire.  The  English  calmly  followed ; 
the  Danes  also  advanced  in  good  order;  but  the  French 
regiments  which  had  entered  William's  service,  and  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  refugees  from  the  horrors  of  Louis's  perse^* 
cution  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  saw  their 
popish  countrymen  before  them  for  the  first  time  since  their 
exile,  and  rushed  against  them  with  the  furiousness  of  re- 
venge. Louis  had  murdered  thousands  of  their  kindred  in 
cold  blood — burning  them  in  barns,  drowning  them  in  rivers, 
riding  them  down  with  his  dragoons ;  and  the  day  of  ven- 
geance had  come.  There  was  no  quarter  between  Huguenots 
and  Catholics.  In  the  blindness  of  their  rage,  the  first  fired  so 
much  at  random  that  they  killed  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  in 
the  confusion  of  a  charge  upon  the  French  in  the  service  of 
James :  but  the  Irish  lost  courage  on  seeing  the  early 
withdrawal  of  their  king,  and  took  to  flight  after  a  very 
slender  display  of  their  national  valour.  William  declined  to 
pursue ;  the  loss,  therefore,  at  this  decisive  battle  was  very 
slight,  being  only  fifteen  hundred  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics, 
and  five  hundred  on  the  side  of  the  victors. 

§  9.  James,  however,  saw  his  losses  magnified  through  hia 
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fear.  He  retired  from  Dublin,  breaking  down  all  the  bridges 
behind  him,  and  never  paused  till  he  found  himself  once  more 
in  safety  under  the  protection  of  his  patron  at  St.  Germains. 
William,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  in  peaceful  triumph  to 
the  capital,  and  was  received  by  the  authorities  with  every 
demonstration  of  loyalty  four  days  after  his  rival  had  left  it. 
The  French  forces  continued  the  contest  for  some  time 
longer,  and  William  was  busied  with  the  reduction  of  the 
places  they  held.  At  Limerick  he  met  with  a  repulse.  Ber- 
wick, a  natural  son  of  King  James,  who  derived  his  courage 
and  talent  from  his  mother,  a  sister  of  the  great  Marlborough, 
and  Sarsfield,  the  most  heroic  and  intelligent  of  the  Irish 
gentry,  were  his  chief  opponents.  The  siege  gave  rise  to 
many  feats  of  arms  and  displays  of  skill ;  and  finally,  strong 
walls  and  a  determined  garrison  were  found  to  be  too  much 
for  the  diminished  forces  of  the  king.  He  carried  off  his 
ordnance  and  stores,  and  giving  the  command  of  the  war  to 
Marlborough,  returned  to  England,  where  great  events  again 
required  his  presence. 

AJ§  10.  The  new  commander  gave  the  first  specimen  on  a 
great  scale  of  the  genius  which  afterwards  immortalized  his 
name.  In  thirty  days  he  secured  the  ports  of  embarkation 
where  the  French  had  established  their  communications ;  and 
with  Cork  and  Kinsale  in  his  hands,  he  rendered  the  position 
of  Louisas  troops  untenable,  and  kept  the  native  army  in  a 
half  famished  condition  in  the  wasted  province  of  Ulster. 

§  11.  The  contest  was  becoming  of  larger  dimensions  on 
the  continent,  and  the  combatants  began  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  all  external  expeditions,  and  to  concentrate  their 
whole  power  on  the  battle-fields  of  Flanders.  The  security 
of  William's  throne  depended  on  the  result  of  the  approach- 
ing campaign,  and  the  factions  accordingly  bestowed  all  their 
care  on  weakening  or  strengthening  his  influence  abroad.  The 
Whigs  for  a  while  had  been  out-numbered  in  Parliament  by 
the  Tories,  whom  William  had  thought  it  his  best  policy  to 
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conciliate ;  but  the  results  of  his  patriotic  resolve  to  be  king 
of  the  nation,  and  not  of  a  party,  were  not  successful.  The 
Jacobites  and  Nonjurors  could  not  be  expected  to  be  hearty 
in  the  cause  of  an  intrusive  king,  and  the  French,  en- 
couraged by  the  power  still  possessed  by  these  discontented 
sections,  sent  a  fleet  up  the  Channel,  and  landed  a  few  troops, 
who  burned  the  village  of  Teignmouth,  on  the  coast  of  Devon. 
Lord  Torrington,  the  English  admiral,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Dutcli  squadron,  attacked  the  insulting  invaders  off  Beachy 
Head :  but  the  old  maritime  supremacy  and  courage  were  for 
a  moment  at  an  end ;  even  in  numbers  the  French  were 
greatly  superior,  and  Torrington  waited  idly  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  battle  while  his  foreign  confederates  were  destroyed. 
The  countrymen  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  fought  for 
a  chief  they  loved ;  the  English  were  divided  in  their  lean- 
ings, and  when  the  Hollanders  had  lost  six  ships  and  many 
men,  the  English  standard  was  seen  leading  a  dishonourable 
retreat,  and  London  was  thrown  into  dismay  when  intelligence 
reached  it  that  the  fleet,  in  a  crippled  condition,  was  hiding 
from  the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

§  12.  The  Dutch  were  too  brave  themselves  to  believe  in 
the  cowardice  of  others,  and  they  accused  the  English  ad- 
miral of  disloyalty  and  incapacity.  Mary,  who  was  left 
regent  while  William  was  in  Ireland,  rose  with  the  great 
emergency,  and  bore  boldly  up  against  a  disunifced  people  and 
disaflected  fleet.  She  sent  the  chiefs  of  the  suspected  party 
to  the  Tower,  where  Torrington  lay  waiting  his  trial,  and 
ordered  the  Nonjuring  clergy  to  be  strictly  watched ;  the 
militia  was  called  out ;  the  counties  warned  ;  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  William,  fresh  from  the  laurels  of  the  Boyne 
and  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  hurried  across  the  Channel 
and  laid  before  Parliament  a  statement  of  the  national  affairs. 
No  eloquence  was  required  to  restore  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  He  told  of  James's  flight,  and  of  the  insolence  of 
the  French  invasion ;  of  the  great  preparations  which  were 
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making  to  ruin  the  Netherlands,  and  restore  the  hated  rule  of 
the  Stuarts ;  and  the  Parliament  voted  an  immense  supply 
almost  hy  acclamation.  The  Lords  and  Commons  also  pub- 
lished a  declaration  of  adhesion  to  the  monarch  of  their 
choice,  swearing  to  defend  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ; 
and  William  made  his  appearance  at  a  congress  of  the  allied 
Powers  at  Brussels  as  chosen  king  of  England,  and  Hpoke 
with  the  authority  of  a  crowned  head  who  knew  that  the 
nation  would  ratify  whatever  promises  he  made. 

§  13.  The  sameness  of  the  proceedings  of  King  William  for 
many  years  makes  it  difficult  to  remember  the  order  of  events. 
Every  summer  he  went  over  to  the  Hague,  and  took  the 
command  of  an  army  of  English  and  Dutch.  Never  failing 
to  show  great  personal  courage  and  military  skill,  he  so 
seldom  succeeded  in  the  object  of  hi»  march,  or  avoided  a 
defeat  in  battle,  that  he  seemed  under  the  influence  of  an 
adverse  fate.  After  the  campaign,  he  returned  with  equal 
regularity  to  England,  to  soothe,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the 
jarring  passions  of  his  subjects,  whose  leaders,  all  through 
the  reign,  performed  the  double  parts  of  coui-tiers  to  William 
and  correspondents  with  James.  From  this  imputation  very 
few  of  them  are  free.  Q^he  admirals  who  were  to  defend  our 
shores  gave  notice  of  their  strength  to  the  French  com- 
manders. The  Privy  Councillors  who  sat  in  secret  delibera- 
tion gave  intelligence  of  the  intended  measures  to  the  enemy  ; 
and  William,  who  was  of  a  simple  and  austere  nature,  was  so 
sickened  with  the  baseness  of  faction  and  the  dishonesty  of 
courts,  that  he  longed  for  the  happier  days  when  he  was  the 
foremost  citizen  of  a  high-spirited  republic,  and  hunted  or 
conversed  at  his  pleasure-house  at  Loo  with  friends  in  whose 
honour  and  attachment  he  could  confide. 

In  that  country  the  different  classes  of  citizens,  and  the 
character  of  his  advisers,  were  so  well  known  to  him,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  implicate  him  personally  in  a 
crime  like  the  dreadful  massacre  of  Gleucoe.     He  would  have 
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been  on  his  guard  against  the  interested  representations  of  an 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  the  tricky  ingenuity  of  a  Master  of 
8tair,  if  such  personages  had  been  found  in  his  native  states. 
These  two  men  wei'e  the  originators  of  the  event  which  has 
cast  the  blackest  shade  on  William's  government,  and  has  been 
darkened  by  the  arts  of  Jacobites  and  the  lovers  of  arbitrary 
power  into  a  foul  stain  on  his  reputation  both  as  man  and 
sovereign. 

§  14.  A  branch  of  the  clan  McDonald,  far  removed  from 
the  main  possessions  of  the  name,  was  settled  in  a  district  on 
the  banks  of  Lochleven,  which  the  traveller  now  visits  to 
admire  the  savage  grandeur  and  wild  solitude  characterizing 
the  valley  of  Qlencoe.  There  they  were  surrounded  by  lands 
belonging  to  the  Breadalbane  Campbells,  and  feuds  existed 
between  the  neighbours  who  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
tribe.  The  Campbells  were  Whigs,  and  were  believed  when 
they  brought  accusations  against  the  comparatively  unfriended 
McDonalds.  Sir  John  Dairy mple  (better  known  as  the 
"Master,"  or  heir,  of  the  title  of  Stair)  was  a  friend  of 
Breadalbane,  and,  as  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
represented  officially  that  the  McDonalds  had  not  made  sub- 
mission to  the  government,  and  were  an  incorrigibly  lawless 
family  of  thieves  and  murderers.  He  thus  persuaded  the 
king  (who  knew  no  more  about  the  squabbles  among  those 
naked  and  uncultivated  mountaineera  than  the  French  em- 
peror knows  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Cabyles  and  a  neigh- 
bouring set  of  barbarians  in  Algeria)  to  sign  the  following 
order : — "  As  for  Mac  Ian  of  Olencoe,  and  that  tribe,  if  they 
can  be  well  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it 
will  be  proper  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice  to  extir- 
pate that  set  of  thieves."  The  wily  pair,  armed  with  this 
document  (which  it  will  be  perceived  did  not  define  the 
method  of  extirpation,  and  might  have  been  obeyed  by  the 
banishment  of  the  culprits  beyond  sea),  determined  to  root 
them  out  by  fire  and  sword.   Captain  Robert  Campbell,  at  the 
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head  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers,  inarched  into  the  glen, 
and  all  were  kindly  received  by  the  patriarch  of  the  McDonalds, 
who  could  fear  no  harm  from  the  king's  troops,  for  their  com- 
mander was  the  husband  of  his  grandchild.  He  was  also  in 
possession  of  the  acceptance  of  his  submission,  signed  by  the 
sheriff  of  Inverary,  though,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
it  had  not  been  made  till  six  days  after  the  period  fixed  for  the 
coming  in  of  the  followers  of  Dundee  and  adherents  of  King 
James.  A  fortnight  was  spent  in  friendly  intercourse ;  the 
soldiers  billeting  themselves  in  the  cabins  of  the  natives,  and 
the  gentlemen  passing  their  time  in  the  house  of  the  local  . 

chief.     On  a  certain  day — the  13th  of  February — the  trea-  I 

chery^  was  consummated  by  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  their 
unsuspecting  hosts.  No  one  was  spared,  for  thtf  orders  were 
to  slay  every  man  below  seventy  years  of  age,  and  "  on  no 
account  fco  let  the  old  fox  and  his  cubs  escape.*'  Children  and 
women  were  driven  into  the  wilds,  and  perished  amid  the  snow. 
Some  few  of  the  active  youths  climbed  in  safety  over  the 
hills,  and  the  bloody  Campbell  reported  to  his  chief  and  the  I 

Master  of  Stair  that  his  task  was  done,  and  the  McDonalds 
destroyed. 

Let  tlie  infamy  rest  with  the  perpetrators  of  this  ineffable 
wrong.  King  William  knew  nothing  of  the  plot ;  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  McDonalds ;  of  their  unsuspecting  reception  of 
his  troops :  or  of  the  mean  concealments  of  the  truth  by  Dai- 
ry mple,  who  wished  the  massacre  to  include  every  Highlander 
in  Scotland,  and  Breadalbane,  who  had  cast  coyetous  eyes  on 
the  valley  of  his  unruly  neighbours.  When  three  years  had 
passed,  and  the  facts  were  fully  known,  the  indignation  of 
both  the  nations  was  aroused.  William  was  petitioned  to 
send  the  culprits  to  tnal  and  remove  the  advisers  from  office. 
The  last  he  complied  with,  and  even  sent  the  guilty  Breadal- 
bane to  gaol — but  what  more  could  he  do  P  The  forms  of  the 
law  had  been  complied  with  in  the  instructions  given  to 
Captain  Campbell ;  the  McDonalds  had  not  complied  with  the 
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letter  of  the  law  in  making  their  submission  in  time ;  the  sign- 
manual  was  the  warrant  for  the  extirpation,  it  was  believed,  of 
obstinate  enemies  and/lrreclaimable  freebooters.  William  could, 
therefore,  inflict  no  punishment,  except  exclusion  from  em« 
ployment  and  favour,  on  the  planners  of  the  hideous  crime, 
nor  take  any  notice  at  all  of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  in  his 
pay,  who  acted  in  strict  obedience  to  their  orders.  Instead  of 
casting  odium  on  the  memory  of  a  Dutch  prince,  who  had 
the  high  virtues  of  probity  and  justice,  though  deficient  in 
the  more  showy  quality  of  heroic  generosity,  let  us  be  humble 
enough  to  admit  that  the  stain  is  on  ourselves  ;  that  British 
cunning /concocted  the  deceit ;  and  British  hands  imbrued 
themselves,  with  Sepoy  cowardice  and  ferocity,  in  the  blood 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  when  they  had  no  expectation  of 
the  blow. 

§  15.  An  end  was  put  for  some  time  to  the  periodic  fear 
of  a  French  invasion  by  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Louis 
at  the  great  battle  of  La  Hogue.  Bussell,  the  commander  of 
the  Dutch  and  English  squadrons,  was  in  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  James,  and  warned  him  that,  although  he  was  un- 
willing to  injure  his  ancient  master,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
keep  the  sailors  from  fighting  their  best,  if  they  saw  the 
French  Rag  within  gunshot.  The  French  flag,  however,  was 
hoisted,  and  the  fleet  was  ready  for  battle.  James  stood  on 
the  shore,  and  saw  the  annihilation  of  his  hopes ;  for  Dutch- 
men and  Englishmen  were  equally  implacable  against  the 
French.  Half  the  ships  were  driven  in  disorderly  flight,  and 
the  others  burnt  or  sunk  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  army 
which  had  assembled  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  three 
kingdoms ;  and  many  years  passed  on  before  so  proud  an  idea 
entered  into  the  head  of  any  foreign  Power.  The  noblest 
commemoration  of  this  great  battle  was  the  foundation  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  for  the  relief  and  residence  of  decayed  or 
wounded  sailors.  Mary  had  seen  with  compassion  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  gallant  survivors  of  the  great  sea  fight,  and  com- 
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menced  the  building  of  the  stateliest  pile  which  ever  was 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  gratitude  or  charity ;  and  when 
her  death  had  rendered  all  her  wishes  laws  to  her  bereaved 
and  affectionate  husband,  he  completed  the  work  she  had 
begun,  and  turned  it  into  a  monument  of  his  love  and  regret, 
as  well  as  of  the  prowess  of  his  fleet. 

§  16.  A  short  summary  of  public  affairs  will  bring  us 
to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  concluded  in  1697.  A  sad  and 
gloomy  narrative  it  is,  unless  where  relieved  by  the  intrepid 
firmness  of  the  king  himself.  The  war  began  to  be  intole- 
rable from  the  expenses  it  entailed,  and  the  tax-payers,  with 
short-sighted  selfishness,  accused  the  king  of  ambition  in  car- 
rying over  their  troops  and  supplies  to  Flanders,  instead 
of  keeping  them  at  home.  Yet  Flanders,  he  saw  with 
clearer  vision,  was  the  outside  bulwark  of  his  island  kingdom ; 
and  that  if  Louis  were  in  possession  of  the  rich  plains  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  great  naval  and  commercial  capital  of 
Antwerp,  no  power  which  England  could  present,  either  by 
sea  or  land,  could  bar  the  conquest  of  the  country  which  had 
raised  him  to  the  throne.  Holland  itself  became  a  secondary 
consideration  as  a  mere  aid  to  the  independence  of  England  ; 
and  the  sight  of  this  great,  strong-minded  man  defying  the 
frowns  of  fortune  and  the  falsity  of  friends,  and  bearing  right 
on  in  the  path  he  had  chosen,  at  last  had  its  effect.  James 
had  descended  to  the  crime  of  authorizing  his  assassination ; 
Anne,  his  sister-in-law,  had  followed  the  counsels  of  her  in- 
terested advisers,  the  Marlboroughs,  and  written  a  peniten- 
tial letter  to  the  exiled  king,  praying  his  pardon  of  her 
desertion  ;  and  when  the  queen  died,  in  1694,  endeared  to 
her  husband  as  the  best  of  wives,  and  to  the  nation  by  the 
unpretending  virtues  of  her  daily  life,  immediately  plots 
were  entered  into  to  murder  the  king  and  restore  the  Stuarts, 
even  at  the  price  of  seeing  the  country  a  province  of  France. 
But  the  generosity  of  the  land  was  fairly  roused,  and  William 
was  never  so  popular  or  so  powerful  as  when  he  was  left  sole 
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occupant  of  the  throne  which  he  had  hitherto  held,  in  the 
opinions  of  some  half-hearted  Jacobites,  by  some  sort  of  title 
derived  from  Mary. 

§  17.  In  the  following  year  (1695),  he  returned  with  the 
very  unusual  ornament  of  a  laurel  on  his  brow,  for  he  had 
succeeded  in  the  capture  of  Namur,  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  of  the  Netherlands,  and  defended  by  Boufflers,  one  of 
the  best  generals  of  the  time.  The  sea  had  come  back  to  its 
natural  mistress  by  the  efforts  of  Eooke  and  Shovel,  and  the 
sagacious  measure,  devised  and  carried  through  by  William 
himself,  of  wintering  a  powerful  fleet  at  Cadiz,  by  which  he 
gained  the  command  both  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Aulantic ; 
and,  sitting  quietly  at  home,  the  people  who  had  been  terri- 
fied by  bombardments  of  the  English  harbours,  now  heard  of 
Calais  being  cannonaded,  with  James  within  the  walls,  and  all 
his  vapourings  about  an  attempt  to  recover  his  crown  by 
force  dissolved  into  thin  air  by  the  thunder  of  Benbow's  guns. 
Political  aflairn  had  also  become  so  assured  by  the  detestation 
of  the  exiled  race,  which  was  now  as  strong  among  the  Tories 
as  the  Whigs,  that  improvements  in  civil  government  were 
hurried  on  with  great  speed.  The  Bill  for  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments, which  enacted  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  a  Par- 
liament should  die  a  natural  death,  rendered  a  recurrence  to 
the  constituency  within  a  reasonable  time  imperative,  while 
the  necessity  of  voting  the  annual  supplies  and  the  reading 
of  the  Mutiny  Bill  ensured  its  meeting  every  year. 

The  heats  of  politics  and  religion  had  so  far  subsided  that 
a  censorship  of  the  press  was  considered  no  longer  necessary, 
and  the  privilege  of  unlicensed  printing  was  secured.  Tiie 
debasement  of  the  coin  was  remedied  by  a  fresh  is8ue  of  gold 
and  silver,  on  which,  in  spite  of  debts  and  taxes  which 
seemed  intolerable  to  that  unaccustomed  generation,  (hero 
was  a  loss  of  upwards  of  two  millions  to  the  Exchequer.  The 
boldness  and  honesty  of  the  act  repaid  the  Government  many 
millions  by  the  confidence  it  inspired ;  and  the  Peace  of  Kys- 
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wick  gave  the  crowning  proof  of  the  influence  of  William ; 
for  it  was  to  his  indomitable  perseverance  that  Louis  yielded 
almost  all  the  conquests  he  had  made,  and  made  the  still 
greater  sacrifice  of  his  pride  and  ostentation  bjf  acknowledging 
his  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  writing  to  him  *'  Sir, 
my  brother." 

§  18.  The  Peace  of  Bjswick  was  in  reality  an  armistice, 
during  which  the  former  belligerents  prepared  for  a  renewal 
of  the  war.  Louis  XIV.  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 
the  chance  of  securing  the  Spanish  throne  for  one  of  his 
descendants,  in  spite  of  the  formal  renunciation  of  all  claims 
to  the  succession  by  his  wife,  a  princess  of  Spain,  on  her 
marriage.  William  was  no  less  determined  that  the  crowns 
ot  those  two  great  monarchies  should  not  be  em  the  same 
head,  or  even  their  powers  be  united  in  the  same  family. 
The  failing  health,  therefore,  of  the  Spanish  king  was 
watched  in  London  and  Paris  as  deciding  the  liberties  of 
the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  with  a  bitter  pang  William  re* 
ceived  the  votes  of  his  parliament  for  the  diminution  of  the 
army  of  England  to  seven  thousand  men,  and  the  dismissal  of 
his  Dutch  guards,  and  of  the  gallant  Huguenots — the  chivalry 
of  Protestantism — who  had  done  him  such  good  service  in 
every  battle-field  where  their  persecutors  were  to  be  found. 
He  tried  even  to  retain  a  respectable  force  out  of  his  private 
resources,  but  the  jealousy  of  a  standing  army  overcame  the 
fear  of  France.  The  country  was  stripped  of  its  defenoesy 
that  -a  few  pounds  might  be  taken  off  the  taxes,  and  party 
spirit  broke  out  afresh  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  foreign 
warfare  was  withdrawn. 

§  19.  It  was  always  observed  that  in  proportion  as  the 
passion  for  liberty  became  strong,  the  severity  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  increased.  An  inseparable 
association  existed  in  the  English  mind  between  slavery  and 
popery,  and  at  this  time  all  Romish  priests  were  debarred 
rom  exercising  their  functions,  under  a  penalty  of  iropribon* 
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merit  for  life.  Every  proprietor  of  land  was  called  on  to 
take  the  oath  against  transubstantiation  and  the  worship  of 
saints.  Recusants  were  to  sell  their  estates,  or  forfeit  them 
during  their  lives  to  the  next  heir  being  Protestant.  "  But 
the  spirit  of  liberty,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  was  too  strong  for 
the  tyranny  of  the  law."  The  judges  interpreted  the  act  in  a 
manner  which  rendered  the  clauses  inoperative,  and  no  Roman 
Catholic  was  disturbed  either  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion  or 
the  possession  of  his  property.  The  laws  indeed  were  already 
sufficiently  stringent  to  quiet  the  public  apprehension,  but 
the  attachment  to  the  Revolution  became  a  frenzy.  The  only 
surviving  son  of  Anne,  Princess  of  Denmark  and  heiress  of 
the  throne,  died  in  1700.  Immediately  there  arose  a  fe\er 
of  Protestant  alarm,  and  it  was  only  soothed  by  what  is 
called  the  Protestant  Settlement.  This  most  important  act 
of  William's  reign  regulated  the  succession  to  the  crown,  in 
case  of  Anne's  dying  without  issue,  by  fixing  it  in  the  heirs  of 
the  Electress  Sophia,  Duchess-dowager  of  Hanover,  daughter 
of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia  and 
Princess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Little  had  been  heard  of 
the  grand-daughter  of  James  I.,  and  to  many  her  existence 
was  unknown  ;  but  now,  with  the  strange  adherence  to  even 
the  appearance  of  legitimacy  which  has  characterized  the 
English  people,  this  lady,  in  extreme  old  age,  was  selected  as 
the  nearest  Protestant  descendant  of  the  ancient  line,  and  a 
farther  security  for  religion  and  freedom  was  found  in  the 
proviso  that  her  heirs  should  only  succeed  on  condition  of 
continuing  adherents  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

§  20.  As  if  in  mockery  of  this  national  sentiment,  and  to 
excite  once  more  the  apprehension  of  foreign  interference  and 
domestic  disunion  from  which  the  land  had  already  suffered 
so  much,  Louis  lost  no  time,  on  the  death  of  James  II.,  in 
acknowledging  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  henceforth  William  found  no  difficulty  in  rousing 
the  indignation  of  the  people.     The  recognition  was  viewed 
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as  a  threat.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  no  peace  with 
France  was  possible  till  this  insalt  was  withdrawn ;  and  all 
England  became  alive  again  with  trumpets  and  drums. 

§  21.  But  the  great  statesman  who  could  have  guided  the 
efforts  of  the  nation,  was  about  to  die.  A  fall  from  his  horse, 
as  he  rode  from  Kensington,  broke  his  collar-bone,  and  so 
shattered  his  already  weakened  constitution,  that  all  men 
saw  the  end  was  near.  Many  of  his  countrymen  and  friendu 
attended  his  last  hour ;  and  when  Beutinck,  the  dearest  of 
them,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  grief,  the  king  was  too  weak  to 
speak.  He  took  the  hand  of  his  faithful  friend,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  heart.  A  locket  containing  the  hair  of  Mary  lay 
near  that  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  amidst  the  tears  of  bis 
old  companion,  and  the  memories  of  his  beloved  wife,  the 
great  Deliverer  died ;  the  widest- viewed  statesman  and  truest 
patriot  in  the  three  kingdoms,  which  owed  their  happiness  to 
his  courage  and  care,  and  repaid  him  with  ingratitude.  How 
indeed  could  the  traitors  of  the  Revolution  and  the  intriguers 
of  the  court  appreciate  such  opposite  qualities  to  their  own  ? 
It  required  a  purer  time  and  loftier  standard  of  intelligence 
and  honour  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  made 
duty  and  not  interest  the  ruling  principle  of  his  thoughts 
and  conduct. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

QtTEEK   AANE. 
A.D.  1702  TO  A.D.  1714. 

COITTEMPORARY  SOYEREIONB. 

France. — Louis  XIV. 

Spain.— Philip  V. 

Emperors  op  Germany. — ^Leopold  I. ;  Joseph  T. ;  Charles  VI. 

Pope. — Clement  XI. 

■Prussia. — Frederick  I.  (who  in  1700  assumed  the  regal  title) ; 
Frederick  William  I. 


§  1.  Accession  of  Queen  Anne,  daughter  of  James  II.  Influence  of 
Sarah  Jennings,  Countess  of  Marlborough. — §  2.  Change  of  ministry. 
Lord  Godolphin  made  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
Secretary  of  State.  Marlborough  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  allied  armies  in  the  War  of  Succession  against  Franco. — 
§  3.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  leads  the  armies  of  the  Empire  against 
France.  The  English  expel  the  French  from^  the  Netherlands. 
Marlborough  created  a  duke,  and  presented  with  the  domain  of 
Woodstock. — §  4.  Battle  of  Blenheim,  and  capture  of  Gibraltar. — 
§  5.  Lord  Peterborough's  campaign  in  Spain.  Admiral  Sir  John 
Leake. — §  6.  Marlborough's  victorious  career.  His  character.  Noble 
reply  of  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  praise  of  her  hus- 
band.— §  7.  Victory  of  Kamillies.  Naval  successes  of  Sir  John 
Leake  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  —  §  8.  Union  with  Scotland. 
Menacing  debates  in  the  Scottish  Parliament.  Great  advantages 
arising  from  the  union. — §  9.  The  illustrious  commanders  of  the  age. 
Battle  of  Almanza  won  by  the  French. — §  10.  The  French  having 
been  driven  from  Flanders,  Italy,  Sardinia,  &c.,  Louis  XIV.  makes 
overtures  of  peace. — §  11.  Mrs.  Masham  becomes  a  favourite  of  the 

?ueen.  Her  connexions  and  great  influence.  Her  friend  and  patron, 
larley.  The  political  ruin  of  the  Marlboroughs  resolved  on. — 
§  12.  Battle  of  Aialpla<^uet  won  by  Marlborough.  Secret  plottings 
against  him. — §  13.  Tnal  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  Violence  of  party 
feeling.  Triumph  of  Abigail  Hill.  Harley  created  Earl  of  Oxford. 
§  14.  Tlie  great  political  changes  of  Europe.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
puts  an  end  to  the  war.     Objects  gained  by  England.— §  15.  The 
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madness  of  party  spirit.  Prosecution  of  Steele  and  Swift.  Harlej 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  treasurer. — §  16.  Hopes  of  the  Jaco- 
bites. The  queen  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  her  brother  Charles 
Edward  Stuart.  Her  sudden  illness. — §  17.  The  Duke  of  Shrews- 
burj^  made  Prime  Minister  and  I^ord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Ener- 
getic preparations  for  eventualities. — §  18.  Death  and  character  of 
Queen  Anne. 

§  1.  The  Princess  Anne  was  thirij-seveu  years  of  age  when 
she  mounted  the  throne.  For  five-and-twenty  years  she  had 
been  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  her  attendants,  a  beautiful, 
bold,  aspiring  woman  of  the  name  of  Sarah  Jennings,  now 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  who  determined,  with  all 
the  force  of  her  impetuous  nature,  to  advance  the  interest  of 
her  husband,  and  continue  her  mastery  over  the  queen.  The 
course  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  time  is  therefore  to  be 
studied  through  the  secret  influences  of  pages  and  waiting* 
maids.  The  success  of  a  campaign  depended  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  queen  to  the  caprices  of  the  imperious  Sarah, 
and  we  shall  learn  that  all  the  fame,  skill,  and  genius  of  the 
matchless  soldier  were  neglected  or  denied  when  a  new 
favourite  appeared  at  court,  and  the  strings  of  the  crowned 
puppet  were  pulled  by  other  hands. 

§  2.  But  for  eight  years  the  reign  of  Sarah  Jennings  was 
uninterrupted  by  the  slightest  wish  on  the  queen's  part  to 
break  her  chain.  With  confiding  affection  she  did  as  she  was 
told,  and  contentedly  reaped  all  the  glory  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  wife  and  the  prowess  of  the  husband.  The  ministry 
was  immediately  changed  by  the  advice  of  the  favourite. 
Godolphin,  who  had  kept  up  hi;s  correspondence  with  St. 
Germains  to  the  same  extent  as  Marlborough,  was  made 
Treasurer,  and  Nottingham,  Secretary  of  State.  With  these 
dependents  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  queen  entirely  in 
his  power,  Marlborough  had  no  opposition  to  fear  to  any* 
thing  he  proposed.  He  proceeded  to  Holland  to  concert 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  must  have  heard 
already  the  shouts  of  victory  in  his  ear,  when  he  got  himself 
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appointed  Comniander-in-Chief  of  the  allied  armies,  with 
instractions  '*  to  defend  the  common  liberties  of  Europe,  and 
reduce  the  power  of  France  within  due  limits,"  For  this 
purpose  a  rival  for  fhe  throne  of  Spain,  in  opposition  to 
the  grandson  of  Louis,  was  found  in  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  been  named  to  the  succession 
in  a  former  will  of  the  late  king ;  and  the  hostile  Powers 
were  ranged  respectively  under  the  banners  of  Philip  V.,  the 
French  claimant,  and  Charles  III.,  the  Austrian.  English, 
Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Austrians  against  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  and  some  of  the  German  States ;  an  equal  balance 
as  regarded  wealth  and  power,  but  speedily  to  be  inclined  to 
the  English  side  by  the  military  successes  of  Marlborough. 

§  3.  Scarcely  inferior  to  the  English  chief  was  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  led  the  armies  of  the  Empire,  and  re- 
stored the  martial  confidence  of  the  Germans.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  war  the  contest  was  one  of  strategic  skill.  More 
valuable  objects  were  gained,  according  to  the  saying  of 
Napoleon,  by  the  soldiers'  legs  than  their  arms.  Marches 
were  equivalent  to  victories,  and  the  tide  of  success  flowed  on. 
By  the  advance  of  the  English  army,  the  Netherlands  were 
freed  from  their  French  occupants;  and  when  Liege  was 
taken  by  assault  with  all  its  stores,  both  of  money  and  pro- 
visions, Louis  heard,  with  a  rage  which  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced in  the  days  of  his  great  commanders  Cond^  and 
Turenne,  that  his  troops  had  recrossed  the  border,  and  were 
contented  if  they  could  defend  the  territories  of  France. 
Greedy  of  advancement,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  was  gratified 
by  his  promotion  to  a  dukedom,  but  a  less  heroic  greed  by 
which  he  was  tormented  had  also  to  be  satisfied,  and  the 
domain  of  Woodstock,  with  all  its  manors  and  farms,  was 
perhaps  still  more  satisfactory  to  the  parsimonious  pair  than 
their  elevation  in  rank. 

§  4.  Marlborough's  next  year's  triumph  at  Blenheim — the 
greatest  of  his  battles — ^gave  a  name  to  the  stately  palace 
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erected  on  his  new  possession  at  the  public  expense,  and  jus- 
tified an  income  secured  on  the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  for  a 
glorious  though  transitorjr  success ;  while  we  read  that  in  the 
same  year  Sir  George  Booke,  who  by  a  dash  at  the  unpre- 
pared Spaniards  secured  Gibraltar  to  the  English  crown,  was 
treated  with  contumely  and  neglect ;  the  key  of  the  Straits 
being  at  that  time  so  despised,  that  Parliament  declined 
to  give  its  thanks  to  the  captors,  and  scarcely  thought  it 
worth  the  trouble  of  defence. 

§  5.  The  showy  campaign  of  Lord  Peterborough  in  Spain 
was  received  in  a  very  different  manner.  This  eccentric  noble* 
man  had  formed  himself  on  the  model  of  the  knights  of  old, 
and  thought  all  things  possible  if  a  man  had  only  the  courage 
to  attempt  them.     On  this  principle  he  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  a  mighty  kingdom  with  five  thousand  men ;  aud  as 
far  as  putting  down  all  resistance,  and  marching  wherever  he 
chose,  he  certainly  succeeded  in  his  object.     He  inspired  the 
Austrian  candidate,  King  Charles,  with  his  own  enthusiasm ; 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  was  also  carried  away  by  his  zeal ;  Sir 
John  Leake,  the  English  admiral,  was  ready  to  fight  any 
number  of  enemies  with  the  few  ships  he  commanded ;  and 
these  four  descendants  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  first-cousins 
of  Don  Quixote,  undertook  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe,  and  the  invasion  of 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  which  is  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
kingdom.     The  garrison  was  more  numerous  than  the  be- 
siegers, but  Peterborough  sent  his   fire-eaters  against  the 
citadel,  and  took  it  by  storm.     He  then  blazed  away  with  all 
his  guns  at  the  devoted  town,  which  hauled  down  its  flag ; 
and  having  established  his  communications  with  the  sea,  he 
led  the  king  in  triumphal  procession  from  city  to  city,  disci- 
plining the  peasantry  that  joined  him  as  ho  went,  and  resist- 
ing for  several  mouths  the  united  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  aud 
French.     Poets  and  pamphleteers  were  busy  in  telling  how 
*'  Mordauto  filled  the  trump  of  fame,'*  and  the  nation  seeing 
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a  man  readj  at  all  times  to  kill  the  enemy  or  be  killed  him* 
self,  considered  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  general, 
and  put  him  on  a  level  with  Eugene  and  Marlborough. 

§  6.  Meantime  the  latter  of  these  unparalleled  soldiers 
kept  the  tenor  of  his  way,  conquering  the  enemy  in  every 
field,  and  enriching  himself  with  great  offices  and  the  favours 
of  the  queen.  Not  so  grasping  as  he  has  been  lately  repre- 
sented, and  innocent  of  many  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  chaise, 
he  was  yet  not  above  the  ignoble  love  of  money,  and  the 
suspicion  of  being  swayed  by  it  in  his  actions  more  than  by 
regard  for  the  public  service.  But  the  man  who  for  eight 
campaigns  kept  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  was  familiarly 
called  Corporal  John,  could  not  have  been  a  selfish  neglecter 
of  their  interests ;  the  man  who  retained  through  a  long  life 
the  love  of  the  proudest  and  most  exacting  woman  of  her 
time,  could  not  have  been  the  heartless  profligate  his  enemies 
represented ;  and  on  the  whole  we  must  conclude  that,  with 
the  infirmities  which  characterize  lower  natures  in  periods  of 
great  national  degradation,  he  possessed  the  virtues  which 
only  the  loftiest  can  show ;  and  if  his  lot  had  fallen  in  purer 
times,  he  would  have  risen  with  the  rising  standard,  and  been 
as  nobly  eminent  in  political  morality  as  he  was  in  domestic 
tenderness  and  the  conduct  of  a  war.  When  Sarah  Jennings 
was  asked,  many  years  after  his  death,  to  bestow  her  hand  on 
the  greatest  nobleman  in  England,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
"If  I  were  young  and  handsome,"  she  said,  "as  I  was,  in- 
stead of  old  and  faded  as  1  am,  and  you  could  lay  the  empire 
of  the  world  at  my  feet,  you  should  never  share  the  heart  and 
hand  that  once  belonged  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.'' 

§  7.  So  great  was  his  success,  and  so  high  the  courage  of 
the  confederates,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  conquest  of  all 
Brabant,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Ramillies,  and  the 
equal  triumphs  of  the  navy  under  Sir  John  Leake,  which 
took  the  islands  of  Ivica  and  Majorca,  the  nation  clamoured 
for  an  attack  on  France,  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  proceeded 
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with  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Normandy ;  but  finding  the  at- 
tempt hopeless,  that  rough  and  politic  commander  had  the 
good  sense  to  carry  his  ships  to  Barcelona,  and  recover  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  submission  of  Cata- 
lonia, which  Peterborough,  who  had  taken  it  iu  a  passion,  had 
deserted  in  disgust. 

§  8.  All  these  foreign  acquisitions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  little-prized  Gibraltar,  have  disappeared  from  the  English 
map.  The  Balearic  Isles  are  ours  no  more ;  Ramillies  and 
Blenheim  are  but  names  to  which  very  indistinct  recollections 
are  attached ;  but  in  this  year  an  event  happened  which  has 
contributed  more  to  the  glory  and  strength  of  England  than 
the  possession  of  all  the  islands  in  the  sea  and  the  beodroU  of 
all  her  victories.  This  was  the  union  with  Scotland,  long 
dwelt  on  in  the  schemes  of  politicians,  as  a  desirable  but 
almost  impossible  consummation ;  dreamt  of  by  the  far-seeing 
statesmen  who  advocated  the  marriage  of  Margaret  Tudor  with 
James  lY.,  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  united  the  crowug 
upon  one  brow ;  but  only  realized  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ad- 
visers of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  kingdoms  were  indissolubly 
combined ;  "  and  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  uttering  a  blythe 
strain,"  ran  peaceably  between  banks  profaned  no  more  with 
the  best  blood  of  both  the  realms.  But  Caledonia,  stem  and 
wild,  was  the  most  detestable  bride  that  ever  entered  into  a 
contract  of  "mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort.**  She  kept 
firm  hold  of  the  sword,  while  she  held  out  her  bony  finger  for 
the  wedding-ring,  and  to  the  last  was  far  more  ready  to  fight 
than  to  love  or  honour.  Obey  was  omitted  from  the  service, 
as  totally  incomprehensible  to  the  northern  mind. 

When  the  articles  of  union  were  laid  before  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  the  debates  threatened  to  end  in  bloodshed. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  William  Wallace  and 
Robert  Bruce.  An  Episcopalian  majority  and  bishope  in  the 
House  of  Lords  would  overthrow  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
English  gold  would  corrupt  the  Scotch  members,  who  would 
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have  to  live  some  months  in  London  every  year,  and  spend 
their  bawbees  for  the  benefit  of  strangers;  English  taxes 
would  press  on  Scottish  commerce ;  Scottish  lords  would  be- 
come merely  elective  peere  ;  boroughs  would  lose  their  privi- 
leges, and  gentlemen  their  station ;  and  altogether  the  union 
would  be  destructive  of  the  national  interests  and  indepen- 
dence. The  Covenanters  put  on  their  blue  bonnets,  and  drew 
their  broadswords,  as  if  Dundee  were  alive  again ;  and  the 
Cavaliers,  Episcopalians,  Jacobites,  and  ministers  of  the  kirk 
joined  them.  A  great  array  of  those  injured  patriots  marched 
into  Dumfries,  and  burned  the  Articles  of  Union  at  the  cross. 
Seven  or  eight  thousand  collected  in  the  west,  and  offered  to 
march  against  Edinburgh  on  a  word  from  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  The  Duke  of  Athol  bound  himself  to  secure  the 
Stirling  pass  and  rouse  the  Highlands ;  riots  in  Edinburgh, 
with  loss  of  life;  much  mad  and  dreadful  imprecation 
launched  against  the  Commissioner ;  many  prophecies  of  evil, 
and  a  great  amount  of  threatening  and  recrimination  ended 
at  last  in  a  forced  consent,  and  both  countries  were  made 
twice  as  strong  and  ten  times  more  peaceable  in  spite  of 
themselves. 

For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  rose  had  no  thorns 
when  the  thistle  was  so  alive  with  prickles.  A  union  with 
the  northern  realm  appeared  rather  a  low  match  to  the  pride 
of  the  English.  They  had  the  most  frightful  impressions  of 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  Greedy,  lean- 
bodied,  gaunt-faced,  strong-limbed,  utterly  unreclaimed  from 
barbarism,  living  on  the  poorest  of  porridge,  and  perpetually 
ready  to  cut  each  others'  throats, — such  was  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  their  new  countrymen  by  the  many-acred  squires 
and  even  the  citizens  of  London.  But  political  considerations 
prevailed  over  this  mutual  animosity.  The  advantages  of  the 
measure  were  loudly  declared  by  the  chief  men  of  both  the 
countries.  Difficulties  were  smoothed  by  slight  alterations 
in  the  Article.««,  by  promises  of  compensation  for  past  losses, 
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bj  extension  of  trading  privileges,  and  by  the  Bum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  which  mysteriously  found  its  way  from  the 
pocket  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  chest  of  the  Scottish  treasurer. 

Opposition  wonderfully  ceased.  Cameronians  preached  do 
more  against  the  plan,  and  Cavaliers  bought  new  clothes, 
and  looked  forward  to  places  at  court.  The  clergy  thought 
they  had  gained  a  great  victory  by  the  recognition  of  Pres- 
byterianism  as  a  fundamental  article  in  the  treaty,  and  when 
all  those  changes  had  taken  place,  and  the  English  Parliament 
had  ratified  the  compact,  the  royal  assent  was  given  on  the 
6th  of  March,  and  the  great  deed  was  done — England  and 
Scotland  lost  their  separate  denominations,  and  formed  from 
thenceforth  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  which 
God  long  preserve  in  peace  and  happiness. 

v§  9.  Of  the  three  great  commanders  at  this  time  in  Europe, 
two  were  of  the  Churchill  blood — John  of  Marlborough  and 
James  of  Berwick.  Of  the  first  it  was  said  that  he  derived 
his  skill  from  Turenne  (under  whom  he  served  in  his  youth), 
and  his  army  from  William,  who  organized  his  forces  with 
more  science  than  he  led  them,  and  taught  them  discipline 
though  he  could  not  give  them  success.  Of  Eugene  it  was 
known  that  he  had  been  refused  a  colonelcy  in  Louis's  guards, 
and  became  the  first  of  Austrians  because  he  could  not  be  a 
French  subordinate.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  obtained  his 
education  in  the  service  of  the  same  king,  but  was  unap- 
preciated like  Marlborough,  and  neglected  like  Eugene. 
While  defeat  followed  defeat  at  the  hands  of  two  of  those 
leaders,  a  gleam  of  hope  fell  on  the  affairs  of  Finance  and 
Spain  from  the  victory  of  Almauza,  won  by  the  third. 
English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  were  attacked  by  French  and 
Spaniards,  and  though  the  two  phlegmatic  nations  stood  with 
unyielding  front,  and  even  pierced  the  enemy's  line,  the 
cavalry  of  their  peninsular  allies  showed  extraordinary  speed 
in  running  away,  and  Berwick  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking 
upwards  of  a  hundred  colours  and  ten  thousand  men.     This, 
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with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  on  the  field,  reversed  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
country  appeared  so  easy  to  the  courtiers  of  Versailles,  that 
a  royal  duke  superseded  the  victorious  general,  and  in  a  short 
time  lost  all  the  fruits  of  his  success,  and  added  one  discon- 
tented warrior  more  to  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  statesmen, 
townsfolk,  and  agriculturists  who  wished  a  termination  of 
the  war. 

§  10.  The  king  himself  perceived  the  desperate  state  of 
his  affairs,  and  made  overtures  for  peace.  But  the  Whigs 
were  proud  of  Marlborough's  fame,  and  saw  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities  would  prolong  their  power.  Louis, 
however,  had  allies  in  the  court  of  London,  whose  names  he 
had  never  heard,  and  whose  influence  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  great  victory  of  Oudenarde,  which  had  driven 
him  out  of  Flanders,  the  expulsion  of  his  army  from  Italy 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  loss  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca, 
which  followed  the  example  of  Ivica  and  Majorca,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  fleet,  all  tn  1708. 

§  11.  A  certain  Mrs.  Masham,  a  poor  relation  of  the*  im- 
perious Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  been  placed  about 
the  person  of  the  queen  in  the  position  of  dressing-maid,  and 
from  whom  no  danger  was  apprehended,  was  discovered  to 
have  gained  the  heart  of  Anne.  The  father  of  this  new 
favourite,  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Hill,  had  failed  in  trade, 
and  left  his  daughter,  Abigail,  to  her  own  resources.  Her 
resources  were  many ;  among  others,  the  relationship  to  Sarah 
Jennings,  and  also  to  a  rising  politician  of  the  time,  of  the  name 
of  Harley.  The  waiting-maid  was  far  more  congenial  to  her 
mistress  than  the  stately  wife  of  the  all-powerful  duke.  She 
flattered,  and  tattled,  and  hinted — all  at  the  secret  inspiration 
of  Harley ;  and  before  Sarah  had  condescended  to  notice  the 
proceedings  of  her  poor  dependent,  the  deed  was  done — the 
queen  feared  her  tyrant,  and  had  foi^tten  her  friend. 
Jacobites  and  others  of  the  opposition  gained  her  car ;  the 
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ruin  of  the  Marlboroughs  was  resolved  on,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Pretender  rose. 

§  12.  The  crowning  glory  of  Malplaqnet  was  won  by 
Marlborough  on  the  11th  of  September ;  and  instead  of  the 
ordinary  congratulations  and  Te  Deums  with  which  national 
triumphs  are  received,  it  was  viewed  as  a  defeat  of  the  opposi- 
tion, of  the  queen,  and  of  Mrs.  Masham,  almost  as  much  as 
of  the  French. 

§  13.  Every  engine  was  set  at  work  to  arouse  the  dormant 
passions  of  the  country,  and,  as  a  wager  of  battle,  a  sermon 
by  a  crack-brained  enthusiast,  of  the  name  of  Sacheverell,  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Revolutionary  Whigs,  and  defended  by  the 
reactionary  Tories.  He  had  preached  passive  obedience  to  its 
i'ullest  extent,  and  declaimed  against  the  late  Settlement  as 
a  national  sin.  His  discourse  was  pronounced  by  Parliament 
scandalous  and  seditious ;  but  the  queen  and  the  mob  were  of 
a  different  opinion.  Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island 
story  we  have  seen  that  the  gi*eatest  advances  we  made  in 
liberty  were  in  spite  of  the  ignorant  predilections  of  the 
majority.  And  this  was  another  instance  where  universal 
suffrage  would  certainly  have  led  back  to  despotic  power. 
Multitudes  attended  the  martyr  preacher  when  he  went  to 
his  trial,  and  condoled  with  him  when  he  was  condemned. 
His  name  became  the  watchword  of  resistance  to  the  Whigs 
and  Dissenters,  and  of  attachment  to  the  Church  and  Queen  ; 
and  Anne,  who  had  no  children  of  her  own,  and  had  become 
convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  her  brother's  birth,  rewarded 
the  teacher  of  Jacobite  doctrines  with  the  best  living  in  her 
gift.  Encouraged  by  the  popular  demonstrations,  she  dis- 
placed the  ministry,  under  which  so  many  triumphs  had  been 
gained,  and  Abigail  Hill  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  her 
kinsman,  Harley,  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer.  The  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  equally  hostile  to  the  influence  of  the  Marl- 
l>oroughs,  and  had  the  boldness  to  accuse  the  great  soldier  of 
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peculation  and  other  crimes  in  the  Lower  House.  To  secure 
a  working  majority  on  the  same  side  in  the  Lords,  they  had 
created  twelve  new  peers  in  one  batch.  Marlborough,  how- 
ever, proved  his  innocence  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  no  farther  step  was  taken  beyond  the  vote  of 
censure  which  the  Tory  Commons  had  passed.  But  his 
enemies  were  not  satisfied  with  impugning  bis  character; 
they  tried  to  depreciate  his  actions.  The  bitterness  of  an  in- 
ternecine war  was  henceforth  transferred  to  political  conflicts, 
and  Whigs  and  Tories  panted  for  each  other's  blood.  Every 
man  in  turn  had  deserted  his  party,  and  was  hated  as  a 
traitor  as  well  as  an  opponent.  Marlborough  had  been  a 
Tory,  and  the  Whigs  scarcely  forgot  that  period  of  his  career. 
He  had  then  become  a  Whig,  and  the  Tories  looked  on  him 
with  detestation.  They  were  now  in  power,  and  showed 
their  zeal  for  their  country  by  persecuting  their  predecessors, 
and  undoing  all  their  work.  Negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  France,  whose  resources  were  utterly  exhausted,  and 
even  its  great  monarch  unpopular ;  but  to  show  the  useless- 
ness  of  all  Marlborough's  exertions,  they  resolved  to  exact  no 
advantages  from  their  position,  and  every  condition  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  might  have  been  obtained  if  Oudenarde 
and  Malplaquet  had  never  been  fought,  and  French  and 
Spaniards  had  conquered  in  every  field.  Professing  still,  how- 
ever, to  carry  on  the  war,  they  appointed  a  new  general-in- 
chief,  but  gave  him  positive  orders  to  avoid  a  battle;  and 
throwing  off  the  mask  still  further,  withdrew  the  British 
forces  from  the  campaign,  rousing  the  indignation  of  their 
allies,  and  bringing  on  Eugene  himself  the  novel  indignity  of 
a  defeat. 

§  14.  Death  had  been  so  busy  among  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  that  the  objects  of  the  war  had  entirely  changed. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  the  coalition  was  to  prevent  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  from  being  united.  A  rival  to 
Philip  the  Frenchman  had   therefore  been  found  in  the 
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Austrian  Charles;  but  the  Emperor  Joseph  had  died,  and 
Charles  was  elected  in  his  stead.  If  the  union  of  Spain 
with  France  was  dangerous,  not  less  so  would  be  its  union  with 
the  Empire.  One  life  still  existed  between  the  succession  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  grandson,  the  Spanish  king;  but  the 
amalgamation  of  Spain  and  Austria  would  take  place  at  onoe. 
So  when  Philip  had  made  formal  renunciation  of  any  possible 
claim  he  might  have  to  France,  an  armistice  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  Congress  of  Utrecht  finally  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
(April,  1713.)  England  reserved  to  herself,  as  a  memorial  of  all 
J)er  labours,  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  Spanish  West  India 
Islands  with  slaves  for  thirty  years,  the  ^ttlements  of  New- 
foundland and  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  undivided  possession 
of  the  island  of  St.  Kitt's.  She  also  procured  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  queen's  title  to  the  throne,  and  the  suooession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  The  only  other  valuable  considera^ 
tion  she  retained  was  the  Island  of  Minorca ;  but  she  destroyed 
the  hope  of  real  amity  with  France  by  insisting  on  the  demo- 
lition of  the  walls  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  har«> 
hour.  This  was  an  insult  more  difficult  for  a  high-spirited 
nation  to  bear  than  a  loss ;  and  with  forced  expressions  of 
respect  and  very  insincei^e  declarations  of  attachment,  the 
late  enemies  became  friends,  and  hated  each  other  more 
bitterly  than  before. 

§  15.  Party  madness  now  reached  its  height.  Whig  and 
Tory  statesmen  attacked  each  other  with  the  pen,  and  their 
political  supporters  seconded  the  blows  with  prosecutions  for 
libel.  Steele,  the  friend  of  Addison,  and  chief  contributor  to 
the  "Spectator"  and  "Tatler,"  was  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  pamphlet.  Swift,  the  worst  of  clergymen 
and  most  brutal  of  writers,  was  advertised  for  in  ordej'  to  be 
tried  for  the  defamation  of  a  whole  nation ;  for  the  Scots 
threw  themselves  on  the  House  of  Lords  for  protection 
against  the  ridicule  of  the  Irish  Eabelais.  He  accused  them 
of  great  poverty,  and  a  neglect  of  soap ;  and  that  sensitive  and 
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modest  population  had  no  means  of  retaliation  except  a  trial 
at  the  har.  Quarrels  of  the  same  immitigable  fury  broke  out 
between  the  ministers  themselves.  Harlej,  now  Lord  Oxford 
and  Treasurer,  was  accused  by  his  colleague,  St.  John,  now 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  of  dangerous  practices  and  designs ;  and 
as  Harley  had  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  his  relation, 
Abigail  Hill,  now  Lady  Masham,  the  queen  decided  against 
the  Treasurer,  and  turned  him  out  of  his  place. 

§  16.  The  Jacobites  were  in  great  expectation  of  success ; 
for  they  were  always  sure  that  a  disappointed  or  offended 
courtier  in  London  would  open  communications  with  Charles 
Edward^  who  at  this  time  was  in  Lorraine.  But  Oxford 
had  been  supplanted  in  that  intriguing  Court  by  his  more 
powerful  rival.  Beady  at  any  moment  to  overthrow  the  Act 
of  Settlement  on  the  mere  abjuration  by  the  Pretender  of  his 
religious  beliefs,  he  had  been  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that 
even  so  small  an  effort  as  a  false  oath  would  not  be  made  by 
the  conscientious  prince.  He  had  then  reflected  that  so  ob- 
durate a  conscience  would  probably  be  accompanied  by  as 
obdurate  a  dislike  of  the  ministers  of  the  Bevolution ;  and 
the  sagacious  politician  attempted  to  shape  his  conduct  so  as 
to  be  safe  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  plots  on  foot. 
Bolingbroke,  who  had,  if  possible,  less  regard  for  principle 
than  Oxford,  was  equally  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  He  had 
tried  to  make  himself  the  champion  of  High  Church  and 
Jacobitism  by  forcing  through  the  Act  against  Schism,  by 
which  Dissenters  were  exposed  to  the  same  severities  as 
Papists.  After  this  he  could  hardly  expect  to  win  over  the 
Whigs  to  his  plan  of  a  restoration.  Yet  that  seemed  the 
likeliest  cause.  The  queen  was  known  to  be  secretly  in 
favour  of  her  brother ;  and  Gkorge,  the  Prince  of  Hanover, 
who  was  next  in  succession,  had  none  of  the  graces  or 
qualities  that  inspire  affection  or  respect.  He  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  had  proposed  to  reside  in 
England.      But    Anne    saw  danger  in   the   vicinity  of  a 
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rival  BO  near  the  throne,  and  opposed  his  visit.  To  con- 
ceal her  real  sentiments,  however,  she  agreed  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  reward  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  arrest 
of  the  Pretender  ;  and  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason  against 
any  one  who  enlisted  in  his  service.  Yet  everybody  felt  that 
a  crisis  was  come.  A  kingdom  divided  against  itself  could 
not  stand ;  and  public  uneasiness  reached  its  highest  point 
when  it  was  known  that  the  queen  had  fallen  into  a  lethai^ 
from  which  nothing  could  rouse  her,  and  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  her  living  many  days.     (July  29.) 

§  17.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  right  of  his  rank  and  cha- 
racter, took  the  lead  under  these  circumstances,  and  arranged 
measures  to  tranquillize  the  nation' »  mind.  Anne  had  only 
consciousness  enough  left  to  approve  of  his  proceedings.  In 
sign  of  her  consent,  she  gave  him  the  white  staff  of  the 
Treasurership,  and  he  thus  found  himself  Prime  Minister  as 
well  as  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Somerset  and  Argyle,  the  chief  nobles  of  their  respective 
countries,  came  to  his  aid.  They  summoned  a  meeting  of  all 
the  Privy  Councillors  who  happened  to  be  in  Loudon,  and 
this  wise  measure  secured  such  a  balance  of  parties  that 
neither  could  have  its  own  way.  Preparations  were  made 
against  the  death  which  was  beating  at  the  royal  door,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  invading  army.  Troops  were  sent  for  home. 
No  vessel  was  allowed  to  leave  the  harbours.  Greoi^  was 
invited  to  hurry  to  Holland,  where  a  British  squadron  would 
be  in  waiting  to  convoy  him  over ;  and  when  the  peaceful 
daughter  of  James  II.  closed  her  eyes,  the  land  was  alive  with 
military  excitement,  and  a  struggle  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
seemed  close  at  hand.  (August  1st.) 

§  18.  A  ruler  who  relies  on  favourites  abdicates  all  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  should  receive  none  of  the  praises  of 
success.  Anne,  with  the  feeblest  abilities  and  uo  pereonal 
spirit,  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  tlie  period  when  litera- 
ture first  began  to  be  important  as  an  instrument  of  power, 
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and  when  Marlborough  carried  our  military  fame  to  a  height 
it  had  never  reached.  Some  portion  of  these  glories  has  been 
reflected  on  the  queen ;  but  we  know  from  all  her  conduct 
how  little  she  could  appreciate  the  genius  of  her  authors  or 
the  valour  of  her  soldiers.  Selfish  enough  to  retain  the 
throne  during  her  own*  life,  she  was  unpatriotic  enough  not 
to  care  for  the  nation's  liberties  after  her  decea<«e.  She  com- 
pensated for  her  want  of  affection  to  her  father  by  attachment 
to  her  husband ;  and  was  perhaps  the  only  person  who 
honoured  or  even  noticed  the  demise  of  that  insignificant 
gentleman.  The  last  of  the  English  Stuarts  did  not  belie 
the  character  of  the  line.  She  was  exacting  of  her  small 
rights,  and  punctilious  about  trifles.  Otherwise  calm-tempered 
and  obliging,  she  obtained  the  epithet'  of  the  Good  Queen 
Anne ;  but  her  picture,  instead  of  showing  her  between 
the  true  supporters  of  a  monarchy — its  constitutional  advisers 
— ought  to  present  her — like  that  of  Shakspeare  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy — between  the  majestic  Sarah  Jennings 
and  the  intriguing  Abigail  HilL 
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1702.  Acoetslon  of  Qaeen  Anne,  tbe 

only  snnriying  (Uught«r  of 
James  II. 

—  War  of  the  Spanlgh  sacoession 

between  hovds  XIV.  and  the 
Grand  Alliance. 

—  The    States-General    give  the 

command  of  the  forces  in  the 
war  of  snooession  to  the  Earl 
of  Marlborongh. 

•—  Sir  George  Rooke's  attack  on 
the  French  fleet  in  the  port  of 
Vigo,  and  the  capture  of  nu- 
merous vessels  of  war. 

-^  The  Earl  of  Marlborough 
created  a  Duke. 

1703.  Naval  victories  over  the  French 

by  Rear-admiral  Dilkes. 

—  A  terrible  storm,  the  most  de- 

structive that  had  ever  been 
known  in  Eugland. 


1704.  The  battle  of  Blenheim. 
—    Capture  of  Gibraltar. 

1706.  Battle  of  Bamillies. 

1707.  The  articles  of  union  ratified  by 

the  Scottish  Parliament. 

1708.  The  French  defeated  by  Marl- 

borough at  the  battle  of  Oude- 
narde. 

1709.  Battle  of  Malplaquet  gained  by 

the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

1710.  Trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell. 

1711.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  made  Lord 

Treasurer,  when  Marlborough 
is  deprived  of  all  his  offices. 

1712.  Battle  of  Denain,  between  the 

Earl     of      Albemarle     and 

Marshal  Villars. 
17IS.  The     peace     and    treaty    of 

Utrecht. 
17U.  Death  of  Queen  Anne. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF   BRUNSWICK, 

A.D.  1714  TO  A.D.  1860. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OXOBOS     THE     FI118T. 

A.D.  1714  TO  A J>.  1727. 

COITTEMPOKABT  80VBBEI01I8. 

Fravcb. — ^Loais  XIV. ;  Louis  XV. 

Spais.— Philip  V. 

Empeeob  of  Germavt. — Charles  VI. 

Popes. — Clement  XI. ;  Innocent  XIII. ;  Benedict  XIII. 

Pkussia. — Frederick  William  I. 

Russia. — Peter  I.  (the  Great,  who  in  1721  assumed  the  imperial 
title) ;  Catherine  I.  (Empress). 


1.  Accession  of  Genree  T.  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  His  cfasiracter. 
Allies  himself  with  the  Whigs.  Impeachment  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Lord  Oxford. — §  2.  State  of  parties  and  popalar  disturbances. — 
§  3.  Rebellion  of  the  Elarl  of  Mar  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  The 
Scotch  army  defeated  at  Preston. — §  4.  Battle  of  Sheriff  Moor.  The 
Pretender  arrives  in  Scotland.  The  rebellion  subdued.  The  Pre- 
tender^s  flight. — §  5.  Wholesale  executions  for  treason,  and  nnnoe- 
rous  forfeitures. — §  6.  The  Triennial  Act  annulled,  and  the  sitting  of 
Parliament  extended  to  seven  years. — §  7.  George  enters  into  the 
intricacies  of  continental  aflTairs  as  connected  with  his  kin^om  of 
Hanover. — §  8.  The  Quadruple  Alliance.  War  with  Spam,  and 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Admiral  Byng.  Its  important 
re8ults.---§  9.  Domestic  struggles  and  party  strite.    Opposition  of 
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the  Prince  of  Wales.  — §  10.  Family  hatred,  and  the  king's  depravity. 
— §  II.  Progress  of  literature  and  social  refinement.  — §12.  The 
South  Sea  Bubble.  Its  ruinous  effects.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  appointed 
Minister  of  Finance.  — §  13.  Disgraceful  renality  of  public  men. 
Punishment  of  tbe  Chancellor,  Lord  Macclesfield.  Bishop  Atter- 
hury's  plot  in  favour  of  the  Pretender. — §  14.  Confederation  against 
England.  At  war  with  the  Emperor  and  Spain.  Alliance  with 
France  and  Prussia.     Peace  of  Soissons.     Death  of  the  king. 

§  1.  The  plots  which  had  been  going  on  during  the  last 
years  of  Anne  were  discomfited  by  the  suddenness  of  heif 
death.  The  Jacobites  and  Tories  had  not  come  to  terms, 
and,  unless  they  combined,  the  Whigs  were  the  possessors  of 
power.  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Bolingbroke,  had  com- 
promised themselves  in  vain,  and  no  opposition  was  made  to 
the  proclamation  of  King  George,  or  his  amicable  reception 
when  he  arrived  in  his  new  dominions.  His  government  of 
Hanover  had  been  moderate  and  wise,  but  it  was  uncontrolled 
by  parliaments,  and  formed  a  bad  introduction  to  the  political 
trials  on  which  he  was  now  to  enter.  But  the  habit  of  inde- 
pendence made  him  straightforward  in  his  actions.  He 
would  not  play  one  faction  against  another,  and  at  once 
threw  himself  on  the  Whigs,  to  whom  he  owed  his  throne. 
It  might  have  been  wiser  to  temporise,  for  when  the  Tories 
saw  that  they  were  neglected,  and  the  Jacobites  knew  that 
every  day's  possession  would  add  to  his  power,  they  fused 
into  each  other.  Bolingbroke  escaped  to  the  Continent,  and 
became  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pretender  within  a  few 
weeks  of  holding  the  same  office  to  Queen  Anne.  Oxford 
might  have  followed  his  example,  if  he  had  not  been  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  George,  accustomed  to  the 
solemn  obedience  of  his  German  subjects,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  our  manners  and  language,  could  only  say  in  his  broken 
English,  '*  Strange  people !     Strange  people !'' 

§  2.  Whenever  the  mobs  of  the  towns  saw  an  approach  to 
liberality,  they  had  visions  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
Puritans.  B^ots  accordingly  arose  in  various  places  where 
the  Government  seemed  fixed  in  the  hands  of  the  supporters 
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of  the  Kevolution,  and  outcries  were  heard  in  the  streets  of 
"Down  with  the  Eoundheads !"  But  as  the  Church  was 
still  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  country  against  Dissenters, 
Papists,  Whigs,  and  all  other  dangerous  characters,  thej  con- 
cluded with  shouts  for  Dr.  Sacheverell.  In  London  they 
burned  the  picture  of  King  William,  and  forced  the  Life 
Guards  to  join  in  their  High  Church  hurras.  The  opposition 
consisted,  therefore,  of  the  Cavaliers,  the  Tories,  the  Jacobites, 
and  the  lowest  classes  of  all.  The  ministry  was  supported 
by  the  great  families  who  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  moneyed  interest,  the  merchants,  and  the  middle  classes 
in  the  towns. 

If  the  old  legitimists  had  been  quiet  they  might  have 
benefited  their  cause ;  but  when  they  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Pretender's  arrival  by  a  rebellion  in  the  north  of  £ngland, 
the  Tory  squires  and  High  Church  clergy  did  not  like  to 
have  their  allegiance  demanded  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
left  the  avowed  Jacobites,  with  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  gentry, 
to  fight  the  battle  for  themselves. 

§  3.  It  was  a  very,  short  battle.  The  Earl  of  Mar  raised 
the  standard  of  James  III.  in  the  Highlands,  on  the  sixth  of 
September.  Many  of  the  other  chiefs  brought  their  clans  to 
his  camp,  and  two  vessels  with  military  stores  and  money, 
furnished  privately  by  Louis  XIV.,  arrived  from  Havre  at 
Dundee.  Their  numbers  were  so  great,  and  their  spirits  so 
high,  that  they  did  not  despair  even  when  they  heard  of  the 
death  of  their  royal  patron.     They  made  a  march  to  join  the 

• 

discontented  in  the  Lowlands,  with  the  object  of  uniting  their 
forces,  and  strengthening  the  rebels  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Border.  The  march  was  effected,  and  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, who  knew  nothing  about  the  question,  and  even  some 
of  the  blue  bonnet  Cameronians,  who  bad  been  promised  a 
repeal  of  the  hated  Union  with  England,  drew  sword  by  the 
side  of  the  Tories  and  Papists,  in  favour  of  the  son  of  James 
II.,  who  had  crushed  their  latherB*  knee-boues  in  the  boots. 
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George  was  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  took  steps 
accordinglj.  He  garrisoned  Oxford,  cashiered  his  doubtful 
officers,  and  asked  the  House's  leave  to  arrest  some  suspected 
members.  Before  the  uncongenial  confederates  had  settled 
into  order,  and  while  they  held  the  small  town  of  Preston, 
uncertain  of  their  future  movements,  the  army  was  upon 
them.  Resistance  became  hopeless,  and  the  rash  leaders  of 
the  expedition  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  lodged  in 
different  prisons.  Some  who  had  previously  served  the 
queen  were  shot  as  deserters,  and  party  spirit  was  too  fierce 
to  allow  a  hope  of  anything  but  a  short  trial  and  bloody  end 
to  an  V  of  the  others. 

§  4.  The  battle  of  Dunblane,  or  Sheriff  Moor,  where  the 
Jacobite  right  wing  defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  Hanoverians, 
whose  right  was  successful  at  the  same  time,  enabled  both  sides 
to  claim  the  victor}',  but  exposed  both  sides  to  insulting  ballads 
commemorating  their  mutual  defeat.  Defeat,  or  even  a  half 
victory  in  a  rebellion,  is  fatal,  and  a  braver  man  than  the 
Pretender  might  have  been  excused  if,  in  this  state  of  affairs, 
he  had  remained  quietly  in  Lorraine.  But  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede,  and  having  escaped  the  English  cruisers  in  a 
little  boat  from  Dunkirk,  he  landed  at  Peterhead,  and  was 
proclaimed  in  due  form  at  all  the  towns  of  which  his  adherents 
were  in  possession,  till  he  reached  the  sacred  village  of  Scone. 
Here  he  determined  to  be  crowned,  as  all  his  predecessors 
had  been,  and  while  his  followers  were  marched  from  gaol  to 
gaol,  and  troops  in  great  bodies  were  concentrating  on  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  clansmen  were  quietly  stealing  off  from  camps 
and  barrack  yards,  and  getting  back  to  their  native  valleys, 
his  Majesty  of  Scone  occupied  his  great  faculties  in  arranging 
the  ceremonial  of  his  coronation,  and  publishing  important 
royal  orders,  first,  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  safe 
arrival ;  second,  for  the  insertion  of  his  name  in  all  forms  of 
prayer ;  third,  for  the  currency  of  foreign  coins ;  fourth,  for 
%  convention  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realm ;  fifth,  for  the 
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summoning  "  all  sensible  men  *'  to  his  standard  ;  and  sixth, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  coronation  for  the  twenty-third  of 
January. 

But  before  he  had  time  for  anything  more,  the  chieftains 
heard  that  William's  old  Dutch  guard  had  come  over  ;  that 
no  one  joined  the  insurrection  either  in  Scotland  or  England ; 
that  the  passes  were  all  seized ;  and  as  they  knew  that 
the  last  penny  of  the  richest  among  them  had  long  disap- 
peared,  and  the  last  oat-cake  was  very  rapidly  approaching, 
they  gave  up  the  cause  at  once.  James  betook  himself  to 
flight,  and  got  safely  into  a  French  vessel  at  Montrose,  and 
arrived  at  Qravelines,  with  the  less  resolute  of  his  companions, 
leaving  the  body  of  his  supporters  to  their  fate,  and  the 
generous  leaders,  whose  valour  had  outrun  their  discretion,  to 
the  unpitying  vengeance  of  the  law. 

§  5.  No  execution  for  treason  had  taken  place  in  all  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  But  now  the  atrocities  of  Jeffreys' 
campaign  after  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth  were  rivalled  in  the 
legal  slaughter  of  the  rebel  lords  and  gentlemen.  Derwent- 
water  and  Kenmuir  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill;  Nithsdalc, 
Carnwath,  Wintoun,  Widdrington,  and  Nairn  were  also  con* 
demned  to  death,  and  their  estates  forfeit-ed.  Bat  there  was 
an  observable  laxity  about  the  custody  of  the  prisoners,  which 
creates  a  suspicion  that  the  subordinates  were  not  very  eager 
for  the  blood  of  their  charges.  Nithsdale,  by  the  devotion  of 
his  wife  and  the  blindness  of  his  keepers,  escai)ed,  disguised 
in  her  clothes.  Forster,  the  leader  of  the  Northumbrian 
rebels,  escaped  from  gaol ;  Mackintosh,  the  chief  of  the 
Scottish  auxiliaries  at  Preston,  with  several  of  his  friends, 
broke  out  of  Newgate  by  force.  Many  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  were  hanged ;  a  thousand  petitioned  to  be  trans* 
ported,  and  the  rebellion  of  1715  was  extinguished  in  blood, 
and  with  a  severity  of  punishment  which  would  have  made 
indiscriminate  slaughter  on  the  battle-field  appear  more 
merciful. 
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§  G.  The  struggle  had  been  so  fierce,  though  so  transient, 
that  an  election  would  have  been  the  signal  of  civil  war.  It 
was  therefore  decided  by  great  majorities  in  both  Houses 
that  the  Triennial  Bill  should  be  annulled,  and  the  natural 
life  of  a  Parliament  extended  to  seven  years.  This  is  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  at  present  in  force,  and  the  temporary  necessity 
was  found  by  experience  to  be  a  beneficial  change. 

§  7.  A  new  feature  appeared  in  English  policy  from  the 
continental  interests  of  the  sovereign  George  never  became 
an  Englishman ;  at  Windsor  he  sighed  for  Herrnhausen, 
and  made  Hanover  the  chief  object  of  his  care.  He  therefore 
entangled  us  in  many  useless  quarrels.  To  secure  his  German 
dominions  he  entered  into  the  Triple  Alliance  with  Holland 
and  France,  and  guaranteed  the  Frenclr  crown  to  the  Regent 
Orleans,  if  Louis  XV.  should  die,  in  exchange  for  a  guarantee 
by  the  Kegent  of  his  possession  of  the  English  throne,  and  a 
promise  of  aid  against  the  Pretender  and  the  King  of  Sweden. 
This  King  of  Sweden  was  the  glorious  madman,  Charles  XII., 
who  was  collecting  troops,  and  threatening  to  land  an  army 
in  Scotland  and  restore  a  king  to  Britain,  as  he  had  done  to 
Poland.  But  the  triple  treaty,  which,  by  the  adhesion  of 
Germany,  was  converted  into  a  quadruple  alliance,  was  in 
reality  against  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who,  in  spite  of  his  formal 
renunciation  of  the  French  crown  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
was  anxiously  watchmg  the  health  of  the  feeble  Louis,  and 
preparing  to  vindicate  his  lineal  rights  to  the  Bourbon  throne. 

§  8.  This  was  so  clearly  felt  that  all  parties  did  not  wait 
for  a  declaration  of  war,  but  fitted  out  fleets  the  moment  the 
quadruple  treaty  was  signed.  George  sent  Sir  Gt;orge  Byng, 
one  of  our  best  admirals,  into  the  Medit-erranean,  with  orders  to 
defend  Sicily  against  an  expedition  which  Alberoni,  the  Spanish 
minister,  had  fitted  out.  Notice  was  given  by  our  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  and  a  list  of  the  English  fleet  handed  over  to 
him ;  but  Castilian  pride  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and  the 
English  were  dared  to  do  their  worst.     The  fleets  met  near 
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the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  afber  a  running  fight  of  long  dura- 
tion the  Spanish  flag  was  hauled  down  from  every  ship  of  the 
main  division,  and  Captain  Walton,  who  had  been  ordered 
with  a  squadron  in  pursuit  of  the  others,  sent  the  following 
eloquent  despatch  to  the  commander-in-chief: — "  Sir,  we  have 
taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  vessels  which  were  upon 
the  coast ;  number  as  per  margin."  This  raised  the  loss  of 
the  Spaniards  to  seventeen  ships  of  war,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean henceforth  was  in  the  hands  of  Britain. 

So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  victory  and  Byng's  activity 
and  skill,  that  Philip,  deprived  of  his  fleets,  driven  out  of 
Sicily,  debarred  from  Sardinia,  and  altogether  in  a  helpless 
condition,  and  exposed  to  the  advancing  forces  of  the  four 
allies,  was  obliged  at  last,  not  only  to  sue  for  peace,  but 
himself  to  become  a  member  of  the  alliance  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  hopes  of  the  crown  of  France  and  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  succession  in  England. 

§  9.  From  this  time  the  reign  was  passed  almost  in  entire 
peace  with  foreign  powers,  but  was  so  afflicted  with  domestic 
quarrels,  that  George  regretted  more  and  more  that  he  had 
ever  exchanged  his  ducal  and  electoral  chair  for  a  royal 
throne.  The  system  began  at  this  period  of  sacrificing  the 
most  sacred  ties  to  the  exigencies  of  party.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  looked  on  as  the  natural  leader  of  opposition,  and 
all  the  dearest  schemes  and  aspirations  of  the  father  were 
denounced  and  contravened  by  the  son.  For  a  long  suc- 
cession of  kings  and  princes  this  was  the  rule.  Happy  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  characteristics  of  our  present  sovereign, 
we  see  the  greatest  public  virtues  combined  with  "  the  sweet 
domestic  charities  of  life,"  and  are  taught  a  lesson  useful  to 
cottage  and  castle  equally,  that  no  social  position  can  be  de- 
prived, except  by  the  fault  of  those  who  hold  it,  of  the  family 
affections. 

§  10.  No  humility  of  station  could  have  given  happiness 
to  George  the  First's  fireside.     Hatred  sat  beside  it  in  the 
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person  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  nation  was  offended  with  the 
spectacle  of  vulgar  disagreements  vulgarly  carried  on  between 
the  two  greatest  personages  in  the  land.  Other  circumstances 
of  his  conduct  contributed  to  weaken  the  people's  respect  for 
the  king.     Age  had  not  corrected  his  conduct  in  respect  to 
female  favourites,  and  old  men  who  remembered  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  the  graceful  fascina- 
tions of  Nell  Gwynn,  might  have  forgiven  the  present  monarch 
if  he  had  shown  as  much  taste  as  his  mirthful  and  immoral 
predecessor ;  but  the  beauties  of  George's  choice  were  hideous 
to  behold ;  the  only  doubt  among  the  connoisseurs  of  ugliness 
being  whether  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  was  more  frightful  than 
Madame  Platen,   or  Madame  Platen  than  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal.     A  king  sensual  without  refinement;   a  Prince  of 
i  Wales  without  dignity  or  affection ;   a  Parliament  collected 
by  open  bribery,  and  guided  in  its  decisions  by  personal  in- 
/  terests  alone ;  a  generation  now  in  full  manhood  which  had 
\  been  nursed  on  the  corrupted  viands  of  revolution  and  civil 
I  war — these  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  time  had  sunk  us 
I  into  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degradation  we   have  ever 
Vcnown. 

§  11.  Already  there  was  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  in  the 
improved  spint  of  the  literature  of  the  time.  Gentle  pictures 
of  female  purity  and  manly  sense  were  painted  in  the  periodi- 
cal publications  which  had  the  greatest  sale.  The  stage  began 
to  cast  off  the  leprous  robes  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  and 
clothe  itself  in  the  healthful,  every-day  garments  of  Bowe 
and  Gay ;  but  the  gangrene  was  deep-seated,  and  the  mingled 
baseness,  ignorance,  and  avarice  of  the  time  were  shown  in 
what  is  called  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  which  spread  ruin  and 
misery  through  the  realm  in  the  year  1720. 

§  12.  This  was  a  scheme  borrowed  from  the  Mississippi 
scheme  of  Law,  who  had  persuaded  the  French  of  the  bound- 
less wealth  they  might  obtain  by  certain  speculations  in  the 
great  plains  of  America.     A  speculator  of  the  name  of  Blunt 
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produced  a  plan  for  buying  up  the  annuities  which  had  been 
granted  on  the  national  income  to  the  amount  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  South  Sea  Company,  of  which 
this  man  Blunt  was  a  director,  competed  with  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  purchase  of  these  obligations,  and  was  suc- 
cessful at  the  sum  of  seven  millions  and  a  half.  It  secured 
certain  privileges  in  consideration  of  having  furnished  the 
country  with  capital  enough  to  supply  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  and  on  these  privileges,  wild  and  imaginary  as  an  opium 
eater's  dream,  the  great  delusion  was  built.  Shares  in  the 
South  Sea  Company  ran  up  to  a  hundred  times  their  cost  price 
when  it  was  understood  that  it  had  obtained  monopolies  of 
colonial  trade  and  the  countenance  of  the  ministers.  Visions 
flitted  before  the  public  of  unlimited  affluence  to  be  secured 
on  the  deposit  of  sixpence  a  share.  Rumours  were  raised  of 
a  gift  by  Spain  of  a  large  portion  of  Peru  in  exchange  for 
Gibraltar ;  and  dukes,  earls,  duchesses,  and  countesses  waited 
in  the  ante-rooms  of  the  projectors  begging  for  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  their  debentures  at  a  profit  of  a  thousand  per 
cent. 

When  the  crash  came,  and  no  Peru  was  forthcoming,  and 
no  profitable  investment  for  the  money  of  the  company,  the 
nation  tried  to  conceal  its  own  blindness  and  worship  of 
Mammon  under  an  appearance  of  virtuous  indignation  against 
the  inventors  of  the  scheme.  The  projectors  were  traced  out 
and  fined ;  even  the  profits  realized  by  the  dead  were  seized 
and  employed  to  diminish  the  public  loss,  and  poor  families 
who  had  sunk  deeper  into  poverty,  and  nobles  who  were  unable 
to  live  in  their  former  style,  were  gratified  with  revenge  on 
the  authors  of  their  sufferings.  Members  of  Parliament  who 
had  aided  the  fraud  were  expelled,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  dismissed,  the  Lord  Treasurer  resigned,  and 
the  Postmaster-General  committed  suicide.  The  more  fortu- 
nate or  wiser  speculators  were  rewarded.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  had  cleared  a  thousand  on  every  nominal  hundred  he 
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bad  subscribed,  was  called  on  to  beal  tbe  wounds  by  wbich 
he  had  benefited  so  much,  and  became  chief  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  buoyancy  of  English  commerce  replaced  the 
losses  in  a  short  time,  and  the  hideous  goddesses  to  whom 
George  paid  his  devotions  kept  their '  ill-got  gains  without 
any  inquiry  into  the  jobbery  by  which  they  had  been  obtained. 

§  13.  The  disclosures  of  public  immorality  in  the  South 
Sea  trials  were  followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  disgraceful 
yenality  and  corruption  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  fche  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  It  did  not  satisfy  the  public  wrath  that  punish- 
ment overtook  this  malefactor,  and  that  he  was  lined  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  The  appalling  truth  was  revealed  that  the 
cancer  of  dishonesty  had  penetrated  to  the  highest  office- 
bearers of  the  State  and  administrators  of  the  law.  It  would 
be  worth  while,  if  we  had  space  for  the  inquiry,  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  a  nation  recovers  its  self-respect  after  such  a 
forfeiture  of  all  our  noblest  characteristics  as  this  painful  period 
presents.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  to  one  great  instru- 
ment of  regeneration  and  improvement,  in  the  daylight  which 
now  began  to  be  poured  on  the  actions  of  our  public  men. 
The  standard  of  public  opinion,  maintained  by  a  jealous  and 
sensorious  press,  is  always  higher  than  the  actual  state  of 
morals  or  information.  Every  deed  was  canvassed,  every 
speech  was  criticised  in  a  spirit  of  cavil  and  depreciation,  as  if 
a  nation  of  Phocions  had  arisen  on  the  earth.  But  the  ele- 
vation of  the  standard  raised  the  stature  of  our  statesmen 
and  clergy.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  convicted 
of  underhand  negotiations  with  the  Pretender,  and  was  glad 
to  escape  beyond  sea.  He  still,  however,  paid  such  deference 
to  the  awakening  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation,  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  labours  as  the  unprincipled  secretary  and  partisan 
of  James  III.,  he  wrote  letters,  evidently  intended  for  publi- 
cation, filled  with  the  most  philosophic  expressions  of  content 
and  declamations  in  favour  of  virtue. 

§  14.  Clouds  of  approaching  war  began  to  darken   the 
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narrowing  horizon  of  George  I.  Conventions  were  entered 
into  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hesse  ;  large  sums  of 
British  money  heing  paid  for  strictly  Hanorerian  interests. 
France,  also,  was  relied  on  as  our  ally  against  Spain  and  the 
Empire,  and  for  a  short  time  hostilities  raged  in  the  most 
formal  manner  between  England  and  the  former  of  thoee 
powers.  The  great  fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  invested,  and 
sustained  a  siege  of  four  months  without  any  considerable 
loss  to  the  defenders.  In  the  month  of  May  a  peace  signed 
at  Soissons  put  an  end  to  those  useless  quarrels,  and  George 
departed  for  his  continental  States.  In  passing  through 
Osnaburgh  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  and  in  a  few  hours 
expired,  afber  a  life  of  sixty-eight  years,  and  a  reign  over 
England  of  thirteen.  They  were  years  not  of  glory  or 
conquest,  though  the  national  power  certainly  increased ;  and 
witnessed  a  great  advance  in  general  wealth  and  industry,  in 
spite  of  the  dishonesty  of  trading  politicians  and  the  behaviour 
of  our  public  men. 


LiLyDMABES   or  CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D. 
1714. 


Aeeenion  of  George  I.,  Doke  of 
Brnnswick-Lunenborgh,  and 
Elector  of  UanoTer. 

—  The  Ministry  of  Townaend. 
1719.  Rebellion    in    Scotland.     The 

rebels  forced  to  surrender  at 
Preston. 

—  Landingof  the  Pretender,  Prince 
^  A  «^  • '  ^  Chartes  Stuart.    The  hopes  of 

;  the  northern  rebels  crushed  by 

the  battle  of  SheriflT-Moor. 

1716.  Passing  of  the  Septennial  Act. 

1717.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Stanhope. 

1718.  England,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 

many, France,  and  Holland, 
enter  into  a  quadruple  alliance. 

—  War  with  Spain.    The  Spanish 

fleet  is  defeated  at  Cape  Pes- 
saro  by  Admiral  Byng. 

—  The  Duke  of  Berwick  reduces 

St.  Sebastian  and  Fontarabia, 
and  Philip  of  Spain  is  obliged 
to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the 
quadruple  alliance. 


AD. 

1720. 
1731. 


The  South  Sea  Bobble. 
Death  of  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
^     accession  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  as  Prime  Minister. 
1733.  A  proclamation  issued  fbr  pat- 
ting  the  laws   in  exeention 
against  Papists  and  Noi\)ur»rt. 

—  Apprehensions  of  a  general  con- 

spiracy in  faTonr  of  the  Pre- 
tender. Suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
1784.  Woodi  patent  for  coining  Iriah 
halflpence,  and  disturbances  in 
Ireland. 

—  Venality  of  public  men. 
1726.  The  Vienna  treaty. 

1737.  Confederations  against  England. 
War  with  the  Emperor  and 
Spain. 

—  Alliance    with     France     and 

Russia. 
^-    Peace  of  Soissons. 
~    Death  of  George  I.  . 
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CHAPTER  11. 

GEOBaE   THE   SECOND. 

FROM  A.D.  1727  TO  A.D.  1760. 
I 

OOKTEMPORART  SOVEREIGNS. 

France. — Louis  XV. 

Spain. — Philip  V.;  Ferdinand  VI. ;  Charles  lU. 

Emperors  op  Germany. — Charles  VI. ;  Charles  Albert  VII.,  of 
Bavaria ;  Francis  I.,  of  Lorraine. 

Popes. — ^Benedict    XIII. ;    Clement    XIL;    Benedict  XIV.; 
Clement  XIII. 

Prussia. — Frederick  William  I. ;  Frederick  II.  (the  Great.) 

Russia. — Peter  II. ;  Anne;  JohnV.;  Elizabeth  (Empress). 

*«*  The  leading  administrations  of  George  the  Second*s  reign  are 
noticed  under  the  "  Landmarks  of  Chronology,"  p.  715. 


§1.  Accession  of  George  II.  SirRobertWalpole*s  administration.  Quali- 
ties of  the  king.  His  domestic  relations  embittered  by  the  hatred  of 
his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales. — §  2.  Waljpole's  great  influence  over  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  system  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Success 
of  his  government  Peace  and  commerce  promoted. — §  3.  Death  of 
Queen  Caroline.  Hostilities  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  Spaniards. 
Jenkins,  a  victim  of  Spanish  cnielty,  brought  before  the  bar  of  the 
Commons.—!  4.  War  with  Spain,  rorto  £llo  captured  by  Admiral 
Veraon.  His  failure  at  Carthagena.  Walpole*s  resignation,  and 
his  retirement  to  private  life  as  Earl  of  Orford. — §  5.  Disputes  re- 
specting the  Austrian  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Maria 
Theresa.  England  undertakes  to  support  her.  Battle  of  Dettingeu 
won  by  George  II.— §  6.  Battle  of  Fontenoy  fought  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  against  Marshal  Saxe. — §  7.  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  and 
visit  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward.  Assembling  of  his  forces. 
His  temporary  successes,  and  advance  into  England.  His  retreat. — 
§  8.  Pursued  by  the  Duke  of  CumberUnd.  The  Pretender's  troops 
disheartened.— §  9.  Battle  of  CuUoden,  and  flieht  of  the  Pretender. 
Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock  beheaded,  and  numbers  executed. 
Account  of  the  Pretender. — §  10.  Successes  of  the  French  during  the 
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absence  of  the  English  troops  from  the  Continent.  Our  great  naral 
victories.  Battles  of  Finisterre  and  Belleisle.  —  §  11,  Contests 
between  Whigs  and  Tories.  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  General 
peace.  Immense  losses  sustained  by  the  war. — §  12.  State  of  oar 
domestic  affairs.  The  national  energies  directed  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  Colonization  and  commerce  extensively  promoted.  — 
§  13.  Population  of  the  kingdom.  Its  marvellous  increase,  and  the 
causes. — §  14.  Conduct  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  His  death. 
— §  15.  Alteration  of  the  calendar. — §  16.  Young  William  Pitt,  the 
early  dread  of  Walpole.  —  §17.  Hostilities  between  France  and 
England.  Trial  ana  execution  of  Admiral  Byng — §18.  Dissatis 
faction  with  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Resignation  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  appointment  of  Pitt  as  minister.  Commencement 
of  the  "Seven  Years'  War."— §  19.  Genius  and  energy  of  Pitt. 
General  Wolf. — §  20.  The  French  settlement  of  Canada.  Expedi- 
tion to  Virginia.  George  Washington. — §  21.  The  fort  of  Quebec. 
Battle  on  tlie  heights  of  Abraham,  and  capture  of  Quebec.  Death  of 
Wolf. — §  22.  Indian  affairs.  Clive's  battle  of  Plassy.  Destruction 
of  Cherbourg.  Convention  of  Closter  Seven.  England  and  Prussia 
defy  the  whole  world.  Their  partial  defeats.  England  subsidizes 
her  continental  allies. — §  23.  England^s  prosperous  career.  Sudden 
death  of  the  king.    His  character. 

§  1.  Pahliameii^taet  govemment  was  now  so  strong  that  a 
continuance  of  policy  was  guaranteed  by  the  remaining  of  the 
same  minister  in  office.  This  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
first  constitutional  head  of  the  govemment  who  openly 
adopted  "  Peace  and  Commerce"  as  his  motto,  and  who  ad- 
hered to  those  principles  at  tbe  expense,  first,  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  then  of  his  power.  George  II.,  at  tbe  mature 
age  of  forty -four,  was  well  enough  known  to  bis  subjects  to 
excite  no  extravagant  hopes  of  vrisdom  or  greatness ;  but  he 
bad,  at  all  events,  the  wisdom  to  forego  bis  own  plans  at  tbe 
suggestion  of  bis  official  adviser,  and  tbe  greatne^  to  confess 
tbat  tbe  counsel  bad  been  beneficial  to  tbe  country.  Our 
Hanoverian  kings  were  deficient  in  many  qualities  which  con- 
stitute tbe  statesman  or  hero ;  but  they  all  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  tbe  attribute  of  personal  courage.  Creorge  I. 
bad  distinguished  himself  in  several  campaigns.  Qeorge  II. 
bad  charged  at  Oudenarde,  and  always  offended  Walpole  by 
maintaining  tbat  tbe  only  way  to  maintain  our  place  in 
Europe  was  by  tbe  sword. 
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The  avenging  fate  which  makes  our  own  vices  into  whips 
to  scourge  us  embittered  his  domestic  relations,  bj  the  hatred 
of  his  son,  as  he  had  marred  the  happiness  of  his  father.  This 
young  man,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  must  have  had 
qualities  about  him  provocative  of  dislike  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  for  his  mother,  the  wise  and  amiable  Caroline,  was  as 
averse  to  him  as  her  husband.  At  once,  on  his  creation  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  took  his  place  as  the  declared  antagonist 
of  his  parents,  and  furnished  many  an  arrow  against  the  ex- 
isting ministry  by  letting  his  supporters  give  the  most  un- 
mistakeable  intimations  of  how  deep  his  revenge  would  be  if 
he  survived  the  king.  The  spectacle  of  a  father  and  son 
glowing  with  mutual  hate  might  have  been  followed  by 
similar  scenes  of  aiiimosity  between  the  husband  and  wife,  if 
Caroline  had  not  shown  the  greatest  generosity  and  forbear- 
ance. Nor  was  George  without  the  redeeming  virtue  of  love 
and  respect  for  that  gentle  helpmate,  who  forgave  him  his 
irregularities  of  conduct,  and  retained  her  influence  over  him 
by  the  skill  with  which  she  concealed  her  power.  But  in 
governing  this  dull  and  headstrong  man  she  was  aided  rather 
than  thwarted  by  the  excellent  sense  of  the  lady  to  whom  he 
believed  himself  to  be  devoted.  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 
created  Countess  of  Suffolk,  was  of  so  blameless  a  life  and  dis- 
interested a  character,  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  her 
relations  with  the  king  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, and  that  George  himself,  with  the  perverted  taste  of 
the  period,  was  hypocritical  the  wrong  way,  and  pretended  to 
vices  which  he  did  not  practise.  Immorality,  indeed,  was  so 
much  the  fashion,  that  a  persistence  in  a  virtuous  life  was 
looked  on  as  a  sign  of  vulgarity,  and  men  gambled,  drank, 
and  were  ostentatiously  wicked  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
not  behaving  like  gentlemen. 

§  2.  Walpole  had  so  entirely  moulded  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  his  will  by  a  system  of  bribery  and  corruption — 
bribery  of  the  electors  and  corruption  of  the  members — that 
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he  was  disposed  to  raise  its  power  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
Lords,  who,  from  their  wealth  and  local  influence,  possessed  a 
concurrent  authority  over  the  votes,  made  no  opposition  to 
his  bestowal  of  as  great  a  preponderance  as  he  chose  upon  the 
Lower  House ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  the  cunning  of  the 
Tudors  in  cloaking  all  their  tyrannies  with  the  great  name  of 
Parliament  created  a  belief  that  the  power  was  really  ezer* 
cised  by  that  slavish  body,  the  selfishness  of  bribers  and 
borough-mongers,  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  still 
further  increased  the  supremacy  of  the  CommonSy  by  aUow- 
ing  it  to  assert  privileges  and  claims  from  which  they  saw 
no  danger,  as  the  creation  of  the  governing  assembly  was 
in  their  own  hands.  It  is  strange  that  oppression  and  dia* 
honesty  equally  advanced  the  popular  influence ;  and  that  if 
Henry  YIII.  had  not  trampled  on  the  nation,  and  Walpole 
and  the  Peers  had  not  bribed  the  constituencies,  the  peaceful 
growth  of  Parliamentary  power  would  have  been  retarded,  if 
not  impossible. 

Walpole,  therefore,  with  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  could 
carry  out  his  policy  undisturbed,  and  for  twelve  years  secured 
the  country's  repose.  While  other  nations  were  fighting,  we 
filled  the  sea  with  our  merchant  ships,  and  cultivated  maoa- 
factures  and  trade  at  home.  After  a  campaign  between  bel- 
ligerents in  whose  quarrels  we  did  not  interfere,  Sir  Robert 
used  to  count  his  gains,  and  tell  the  king,  "  Fifty  thousand 
men  have  been  killed  this  year  in  £urope,  and  not  a  single 
Englishman."  But  those  halcyon  days  were  doomed  to  end 
by  the  folly  and  presumption  of  Englishmen  themselves. 

§  3.  An  ally  in  all  peaceful  measures  was  lost  to  the  miBister 
by  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1737,  while  the  militaiy 
ardour  of  the  king  continued  unimpaired.  Whether  the 
secret  service  money  began  to  be  insufficient,  or  the  Hooae 
expected  larger  payments  from  a  change  of  administration^ 
the  majorities  to  which  he  was  accustomed  began  to  decline. 
There  was  little  ground  for  hostility  on  hia  domestic  poH<^, 
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and  it  was  resolved  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  by  accusations 
of  his  subserviency  to  other  powers.  The  Opposition  had 
already  reduced  the  army  to  seventeen  thousand  men,  and 
greatly  diminished  the  fleet ;  ships  were  trading  in  all  quarters 
without  convoy ;  the  coasts  were  unguarded,  and  the  militia 
without  accoutrements  or  discipline.  Spain,  perhaps  relying 
on  these  circumstances,  pushed  her  maritime  rights  beyond 
their  legitimate  bounds,  and  stopped  commercial  vessels  near 
her  coasts  to  search  them  for  contraband  goods.  The  right 
of  search  at  that  time  exercised  by  Spain  was  insulting  to 
English  pride.  Petitions,  filled  with  exaggerated  accounts  of 
Spanish  insolence,  were  poured  into  Parliament ;  and  Wal- 
pole  himself  demanded  explanations  of  the  offending  power, 
and  induced  it  to  offer  reparation  to  our  trade  and  honour  by 
compensation  and  apology.  But  these  were  not  what  the 
irritated  Tory  opposition  desired.  They  produced  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Jenkins  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  who  showed 
them  one  of  his  ears  in  a  box,  and  swore  that  the  Spaniards 
had  cut  it  off  five  years  before,  when  he  was  master  of  a 
trading  vessel.  The  beauty  of  the  speech  with  which  he 
concluded  his  narrative  shows  that  the  worthy  Jenkins  had 
good  teachers.  "  What  did  you  do  when  they  had  mutilated 
you  in  this  manner?*'  he  was  asked;  and  he  said,  "  I  looked 
for  mercy  to  my  God,  and  for  revenge  to  my  country." 

§  4.  There  was  no  further  possibility  of  avoiding  war ;  but, 
to  the  disappointment  and  disg^t  of  the  Opposition,  Walpole 
remained  in  office.  Great  exertions  were  made,  and  fleets 
were  fitted  out.  Admiral  Vernon  gained  immense  reputation 
by  taking  the  strong  fortress  of  Porto  Bello  with  six  ships, 
after  it  had  been  declared  impregnable  by  the  whole  navy ; 
but  the  reputation  was  political  more  than  maritime,  for  it 
was  exalted  by  his  party  as  a  triumph  over  the  administra" 
tion.  Meantime  the  Spanish  privateers  were  not  idle,  and 
picked  up  coasting  brigs  innumerable,  and  followed  our  larger 
vessels  in  their  more  distant  voyages.    Merchants  and  ship* 
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owners  stormed  the  House  with  their  complaints  of  over-taxa- 
tion and  want  of  protection.  They  had  forced  the  Minister 
into  a  war,  with  the  expectation,  apparently,  that  he  would 
at  the  same  time  diminish  the  public  burdens,  and  augment 
the  fleet  to  an  impossible  extent.  Vernon  failed  at  Cartha- 
gena  on  as  great  a  scale  as  he  had  succeeded  at  Porto 
Bello,  but  this  time  the  minister  was  blamed  and  the  admiral 
acquitted.  At  last  his  majority  lefb  him.  Retaining  office 
too  long  for  his  fame,  he  resigned  in  1742,  and  after  an  in- 
effectual attempt  by  his  immitigable  enemies  to  ruin  him  by 
impeachment,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  content  and 
obscurity  as  Earl  of  Orford,  leaving  a  reputation  for  genial 
kindliness  of  disposition  and  honesty  of  purpose  which  has 
survived  the  assaults  of  his  opponents,  and  in  his  later  days 
extorted  their  admiration. 

§  5.  The  war  assumed  larger  proportions  every  day.  A 
treaty,  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  to  which  King  George 
was  a  party,  had  guaranteed  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Sixth  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  who  was 
accordingly  acknowledged  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  other 
hereditary  States,  on  the  death  of  her  father  in  1740.  She 
made  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  emperor  for  her 
husband,  Francis,  who  had  been  Duke  of  Tuscany.  But 
France  protected  another  claimant  in  the  person  of  Charles, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  ranged 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Frederick  of  Prussia 
opposed  Maria  Theresa,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  rob  her  of 
Silesia.  George  of  England  hoped,  also,  for  some  increase  of 
continental  territory  in  reward  for  his  assistance  ;  friend  and 
foe  being  equally  ready  to  pillage  the  unprotected  princess. 
Spain  joined  France  from  political  and  family  reasons  com- 
bined, and  all  the  world  was  arming  and  marching  in  a  few 
months  after  the  demise  of  an  old  man  who  bad  scarcely 
been  heard  of  in  his  lifetime. 

The  king  went  over  to  Germany,  and  commanded  an  alliad 
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army  of  great  force  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  a  correct  notion  of  military  affairs  in  those  days  of  dis- 
torted bulletins  and  party  animosity.  But  the  old  monarch 
displayed,  at  all  events,  the  courage  of  his  line,  and  drove  the 
foe  before  him  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  It  was  a  famous 
victory  at  the  time,  and  will  live  to  all  future  ages  in  the  im- 
perishable music  of  Handel's  Te  Deum,  with  which  it  was 
celebrated.  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  as  the  last  occasion 
on  which  an  English  king  was  present  at  a  stricken  field. 

§  6.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1745,  a  battle  of  more  importance 
was  fought  between  the  French  and  allied  armies  of  English 
and  Dutch  at  Fontenoy.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
king's  younger  son,  was  in  command,  and  was  opposed  to 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Dauphin,  who  followed  the 
advice  of  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe.  Prodigies  of  valour  can 
do  no  good  unless  they  are  directed  to  practicable  objects. 
The  march  of  that  column  of  Englishmen  across  a  rough 
plain,  in  face  of  a  great  army,  and  commanded  on  both  the 
flanks  by  infantry  and  artillery,  filling  up  their  ranks  as  the 
men  fell,  and  keeping  step  as  regularly  as  on  parade — onward, 
onward — till  the  French  princes  were  ordered  to  retire — till 
the  marshal  despaired  of  the  battle — till  all  chance  seemed 
gone  of  stopping  that  great  avalanche  of  bayonet  and  sword 
that  made  so  terrible  an  advance — this  march  is  commemo- 
rated by  French  historians  themselves  as  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  of  arms  on  record.  But  the  heroism  was  useless.  Their 
Dutch  auxiliaries  took  shamefully  to  flight  at  the  very  crisis 
of  the  engagement.  A  cannonade  was  opened  on  their  front, 
and  tore  through  the  whole  length  of  the  column.  They 
turned,  but  did  not  flee.  With  the  same  imperturbable  steadi- 
ness they  reversed  their  march,  and  the  retreat  of  the  whole 
army  was  conducted  with  such  order  that  it  lost  all  the  ob- 
loquy of  defeat.     It  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  war. 

§  7.  .Events  thickened  as  the  contest  went  on.  The  visit 
of  George  to  Germany,  and  his  threat  of  invading  France, 
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were  returned  by  a  visit  from  the  Pretender — no  longer  the 
stubborn  James  III.,  who  had  been  so  nearly  crowned  at 
Scone,  but  his  gay  and  graceful  sou,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  well  known  to  us  in  legend  and  ballad  as  the  winner 
of  every  heart,  and  the  "  darling  Charley"  of  a  repentant 
nation.  But  the  "young  chevalier**  is  depict-ed  in  the  soberer 
hues  of  history  as  a  weak  and  selBsh  adventurer,  who  never 
comprehended  the  generosity  of  the  high-souled  supporters  of 
his  cause,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  gallant  ad* 
herents,  when  the  day  of  trial  came  "  knew  neither  how  to 
fight  like  a  man  nor  die  like  a  gentleman."  We  can  only 
remark  that  all  the  sad  songs  and  beautiful  laments  which 
have  gathered  round  this  crazy  expedition  were  never  heard 
of  till  all  chances  of  its  success  had  disappeared.  While  it 
was  going  on,  there  was  a  little  alarm  at  first,  and  afterwards 
a  great  deal  of  contempt ;  but  it  was  left  for  the  peaceful 
times  of  thirty  years  after  the  event  to  clothe  with  romance 
and  poetry  the  attempt  of  a  few  savages  and  a  few  fanatics  to 
overthrow  a  rapidly  spreading  civilization  and  a  religion  of 
progress  and  improvement.  Let  us  enjoy  the  Jacobite  ballads, 
and  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  the  Jacobite  cause. 

The  course  of  the  Rebellion  was  run  within  the  year. 
Landing  in  July  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  seven  com- 
panionR,  of  whom  the  majority  were  Irish,  the  Prince  was 
joined,  though  slowly  and  with  a  foreknowledge  of  their  fate, 
by  several  Highland  chiefs,  who  summoned  their  clans  to  aid. 
Their  clans  came  to  aid  with  the  same  alacrity  with  which 
they  would  have  come  to  resist ;  for  the  laird's  will  was  their 
only  law.  Clanronald,  McDonald,  and,  finally,  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  were  great  names  to  utter  to  Highland  ears,  and  the 
march  began.  In  August  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted, 
and  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Gael  gathered  round  it,  and 
prepared  for  a  rush  on  the  fertile  lowlands.  There  were 
very  few  troops  to  oppose  them.  Of  the  three  thousand 
constituting  the  garrison  of  all  Scotland,  not  above  a  half 
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could  be  collected,  under  Sir  John  Cope — one  of  those 
wretched  pedants  from  whom  our  country  has  suffered  so 
much — ^who  would  rather  be  defeated  by  rule  than  successful 
by  original  measures.  The  burden  of  the  ballads,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  hero  of  pigtail  and  pipe^clay,  turns  constantly  on 
his  want  of  watchfulness ;  and  insulting  inquiries  are  made 
whether  he  is  asleep  or  awake  P  It  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence whether  a  Sir  John  Cope's  eyes  are  open  or  shut.  Perth 
opened  its  gates  on  the  3rd  of  September.  Edinburgh  was 
entered  on  the  17th,  and  something  like  royalty  began  to 
hedge  the  prince  when  he  dwelt  in  Holyrood,  and  held  a  levee 
in  the  capital.  On  the  21st  was  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  where 
the  same  impetuous  rush  of  the  wild  men  of  the  hills  which 
had  carried  the  victory  of  Killiecrankie,  astonished  the  me- 
chanical mind  of  Cope,  who  expected  to  be  attacked  in  a 
regular  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  sent  him,  with  horse, 
foot,  and  marines,  in  headlong  flight  before  it. 

Charles  Edward  had  defeated  the  king's  troops,  and  was 
now  a  potentate  carrying  on  war.  For  a  month  he  limited 
his  exertions  to  assemblies  and  feasts  in  Edinburgh,  watch- 
ing the  castle,  which  still  held  out  against  him,  and  then 
marched  forward,  and  crossed  the  Border  on  the  8th  of 
November.  Carlisle  yielded,  after  a  brief  resistance,  and  the 
advance  continued.  Those  five  or  six  thousand  Scotsmen, 
ill  armed  and  not  very  decently  apparelled,  went  forward  from 
town  to  town  in  the  populous  Cumberland  and  industrious 
Yorkshire,  wondering  at  all  they  saw,  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  met  by  troops.  But  they  were  neither  met  by 
troops  nor  joined  by  friends.  They  were  neglected,  and  began 
to  despair.  They  saw  noble  houses,  and  cultivated  fields,  and 
foreign  gardens,  and  many  other  things  they  had  never  seen 
before,  and  were  so  impressed  with  awe  that  they  only  robbed 
larders  and  hen-roosts.  Meantime,  parties  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  towns  near  the  road  hired  post-chaises  and 
drove  across  to  see  the  Highlanders  go  by,  as  if  they  had 
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been  a  caravan  of  wild  animals.  Soldiers  were  gathering  from 
abroad ;  the  relies  of  the  glorious  column  of  Fontenoy  came 
over  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  the  Archbishop  of  York 
mounted  his  horse  as  a  prince  of  the  Church;  newspapers 
roused  the  people  to  defend  their  Protestant  freedom,  and 
resist  a  nominee  of  the  French  king,  who  had  promised  him 
twelve  thousand  men.  So  when  the  poor  mountaineers  from 
Kinloch  Moidart  had  got  all  the  way  up  to  Derby,  and  fonnd 
that  the  panic  had  passed  away,  that  old  Greorge  was  coura- 
geous as  at  Dettingen,  and  pooh-poohed  the  whole  business  as 
a  farce,  the  leaders  differed,  quarrelled,  and  fought,  and 
Charles  Edward,  finding  no  enemy  to  oppose  him,  no  multi- 
tudes to  assist  him,  lost  confidence  in  his  followers  and  him- 
self, and  gave  ordera  for  retreat  (6th  December). 

§  8.  He  got  back  to  Carlisle,  and  left  a  garrison  to  protect 
his  rear.  Cumberland  came  thundering  in  pursuit,  and  took 
the  garrison  prisoners,  earning  the  detested  name  of  'Hhe 
Butcher"  by  his  cruelty  to  the  misguided  men.  Onward  the 
prince  proceeded  through  Dumfries,  which  he  put  to  ransom ; 
Glasgow,  where  he  raised  a  forced  contribution ;  and,  finally, 
to  Stirling,  where  he  counted  his  forces,  and  found  he  had  nine 
thousand  men.  General  Cope  had  a  fitting  rival  in  General 
Hawley,  who  commanded  the  king's  troops  at  Falkirk.  The 
same  faults  were  committed  with  the  same  result.  The  High- 
land rush  discomposed  the  martinet,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
half  of  each  army  considered  itself  defeated.  Hawley  per- 
sisted longest  in  this  erroneous  belief,  and  retired  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  Charles  Edward  believed  himself  every  inch  a 
king  once  more. 

But  the  Butcher  was  on  his  track.  By  the  time  Cumber- 
land got  to  Aberdeen,  the  prince  was  at  Inverness,  for  all  hope 
of  England  or  Scotland  was  at  an  end.  Enough  if  he  could 
effect  his  escape,  and  get  his  followers  to  defend  him  to  the 
last.     This  they  resolved  to  do,  and,  after  a  mad  attempt  to 
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surprise  the  enemy  at  Nairn,  waited,  grim  and  terrible,  on 
the  dark  moor  that  stretches  near  the  town  of  Inverness. 

§  9.  On  the  16th  of  April,  the  weary  expectation  came  to 
an  end.  Trained  soldiers  from  the  Flemish  wars,  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  well  officered,  were  now  opposed  to  fche  wasted, 
hungry  battalions  of  the  Gael,  who  scarcely  recognised  their 
chiefs  in  their  military  characters,  and  were  broken  down 
with  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone.  Courage,  of  course, 
was  there,  and  desperate  effort  and  generous  devotion  to  the 
cause  they  had  adopted  ;  but  these  were  of  no  avail  against 
unflinching  bayonets,  heavy  charges  of  horse,  and  a  battery 
of  artillery  well  served.  In  an  hour  all  was  confusion  and 
ijismay.  The  Highlanders,  once  broken,  never  could  form 
again.  The  Prince  Aed  with  his  chief  officers,  and  the  infu- 
riated English  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the  wounded  as  they 
lay  on  the  field,  or  dragged  prisoners  into  the  open  air,  and  shot 
them  by  the  dozen  at  a  time.  The  pitiless  executions  of  that 
sanguinary  son  of  George  II.  brought  more  weakness  to  the 
Hanoverian  cause  than  a  defeat  would  have  done.  By  the 
Scots  it  was  looked  on  as  brutal  hard-heartedness  towards 
their  own  countrymen,  for  after  all  Donald  was  a  Scotsman 
too ;  and  by  the  English  as  a  cowardly  revenge  for  the  alarm 
he  had  suffered.  Hated,  therefore,  by  both  nations  as  a 
revengeful  tyrant,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  while  in  England, 
retired  from  public  life.  But  at  first  public  opinion  did  not 
relent  towards  the  deluded  clans.  Law  finished  what  the 
sword  had  spared.  Hundreds  were  hanged,  and  several  no- 
blemen, such  as  Balmerino,  Kilmarnock,  and  Lovat,  were 
beheaded.  Charles  Edward  got  safely  off  at  last  after  a  series 
of  surprising  and  delightful  adventures,  which,  even  without 
the  colouring  given  them  by  party  spirit,  revealed  such  truth- 
fulness in  the  Celtic  character,  and  such  devotion  and  purity 
in  the  heroic  maidens,  like  Flora  Macdonald,  who  aided  his 
escape,  that  they  are  read  like  a  chapter  of  romance.    He  led 
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ft  nameless  life  of  the  most  unromantic  self-indulgence,  and 
died  in  1788. 

§  10.  If  Louis  XY .  had  intended  the  insurrection  in  Scot- 
land as  a  diversion  in  his  favour  in  the  Continental  war,  his 
plan  was  attended  with  success.  The  withdrawal  of  so  many 
English  troops  to  resist  the  Jacohites  left  the  field  almost 
uncontested  to  the  French.  Even  when  Cumherland,  red  from 
GuUoden,  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  he  made 
a  display  only  of  the  ferocious  courage  for  which  he  was 
already  celehrated,  and  lost  the  hattle  of  Lauffeldt  to  his  old 
antagonist,  Marshal  Saxe.  The  only  consolation  for  a  series 
of  defeats  in  Brahant  was  found  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  navy.  Even  during  the  late  rehellion,  the  fleet  had 
known  how  to  guard  our  native  seas,  and  under  Hawke  and 
Anson  the  glories  of  the  Commonwealth  were  restored.  The 
victories  of  Finisterre  and  Belleisle  were  ample  compensation 
to  the  English  people  for  defeats  sustained  hy  Austriaus  and 
Dutch  in  a  cause  which  never  excited  the  popular  enthusiasm. 
Their  hatred  of  Cumberland,  and  even  their  fears  of  his  arbi- 
trary tendencies  and  the  use  he  might  make  of  a  great  military 
reputation,  diminished  their  regret  for  the  reverses  sustained 
under  his  command  by  the  national  troops.  A  defeated 
general  could  not  be  a  dangerous  politician ;  so  they  persuaded 
themselves  that  humiliation  abroad  gave  them  safety  at  home. 

§  11.  The  domestic  contest  was  now  over,  and  even  the 
Jacobites  despaired  of  overthrowing  the  Hanoverian  settle- 
ment. Giving  up  the  hope,  if  they  ever  entertained  it,  of 
displacing  the  king,  the  Tories  entered  into  a  fiercer  compe- 
tition than  before  with  their  Whig  rivals,  as  to  which  of  the 
parties  should  have  the  right  to  guide  him  with  their  advice. 
No  opposition  had  been  made  to  the  demands  of  any  admi- 
nistration for  funds  to  maintain  the  influence  of  the  country 
and  carry  on  the  war.  The  system  of  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers  was  in  full  force,  and  we  paid  Germans,  Dutch,  and 
all  kindreds  and  peoples  to  defend  their  own  liberties  againat 
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the  French  and  Spaniards.  But  at  last  the  nation  became  tired 
of  enriching  foreign  countries  in  a  quarrel  with  which  we  had 
very  little  to  do,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  entered  into  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  the  balance  of  power  was  supposed 
to  be  readjusted  by  the  guarantee  of  the  hereditary  States  of 
Austria  to  Maria  Theresa  (which  all  the  powers  had  solemnly 
agreed  to  before  the  war  began) ;  of  the  province  of  Silesia  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  (which  he  had  stolen  without  any  justi- 
fication when  he  thought  the  Empress-Queen  too  feeble  to 
reclaim  her  property)  ;  of  Cape  Breton  and  other  English 
acquisitions  in  America  to  France  (which  she  never  expected 
to  be  restored) ;  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  by  the  complication  of  her  Continental  alliances, 
retired  from  a  war  with  disgrace.  She  counted  up  her 
victories  on  the  sea,  where  she  rode  supreme,  and  her  con- 
quests in  every  region  she  had  attacked  single-handed,  but 
saw  little  consolation  in  those  barren  glories  for  the  sacrifices 
she  made  for  peace.  She  had  consented  to  the  degradation  of 
sending  over  two  noblemen  to  Paris  as  hostages  for  her  good 
faith  in  the  execution  of  the  articles.  She  had  lost  many 
gallant  sons,  and  increased  her  national  debt  to  the  then  un- 
exampled amount  of  eighty  millions  sterling. 

§  12.  But  the  energies  of  the  nation,  diverted  from  intes- 
tine feuds  and  foreign  war,  expended  themselves  on  the  more 
beneficial  arts  of  peace.  Commerce  began  the  flight  which 
ever  since  that  time  has  encircled  the  world.  America  was 
colonized,  and  large  tracts  of  land  opened  out  to  trade  in  the 
inhospitable  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  fisheries  were 
encouraged,  agriculture  took  an  enormous  stride,  and  the 
home  manufacture  increased  every  day  under  the  impulse  of 
the  new  requirements  of  our  foreign  customers.  Africa  was 
not  neglected,  and  companies  were  organized  for  its  trade  on 
the  model  of  the  establishment  which  was  just  expanding  into 
life  on  the  coast  of  Hindostan.  When  all  these  things  were 
added  together,  the  general  prosperity  was  found  to  be  so 
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great,  that  historians  have  agreed  in  considering  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  as  the  period  in  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  hetter  fed,  and  had  more  means  of 
occupation,  than  at  any  other  portion  of  our  career.  The 
workman*s  wages  were  low,  hut  everything  he  required  was 
very  cheap.  A  gentleman  of  five  hundred  a-year  held  as  high 
a  social  position  as  a  man  of  five  thousand  a-year  does  now ; 
and  there  was  a  rude  plenty  and  vulgar  comfort  over  all  the 
land,  which  the  poets  of  the  succeeding  generation  looked 
hack  to  as  the  golden  age. 

§  13.  The  population  was  at  this  time  ahout  seven  millions^ 
and  there  was  room  in  the  land  for  their  increase.  The  mar- 
vellous rise  in  their  numbers,  which  are  now  three  times  the 
former  amount,  has  been  accounted  for,  not  only  by  the  addi- 
tional sustenance  furnished  by  improvements  in  farming,  and 
the  vast  expansion  of  manufacturing  industry,  by  which  wages 
are  won,  but  by  the  improvement  in  the  Marriage  Act  intro- 
duced this  year.  Hitherto,  any  debased  and  brutalized  cler- 
gyman could  unite  a  couple  for  half-a-crown,  on  half-an- 
hour's  acquaintance,  without  any  form  but  mutual  consent. 
Misery  was  introduced  into  many  families  by  ill-assorted 
weddings  performed  by  those  convenient  priests  of  Hymen ; 
but  a  stop  was  now  put  to  them  by  a  law  enforcing  publication 
of  bans,  and  every  means  of  publicity  which  could  be  obtained. 
The  solemnities  thus  rendered  indispensable  invested  lAatri- 
mony  with  a  more  sacred  character,  and  domestic  purity  made 
rapid  progress  when  the  first  foundation  of  the  family  edifice 
was  consecrated  by  religion. 

§  14.  The  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  long  caused 
great  unhappiness  to  his  family  and  scandal  to  the  nation. 
Carrying  political  opposition  into  private  life,  he  had  debarred 
any  one  who  attended  the  levees  at  St.  James's  from  the 
circle  of  patriots  and  expectants  who  gathered  round  him  at 
Leicester  House.  He  treated  his  mother  with  n^lect  and 
rudeness,  and  returned  the  dislike  of  his  father  a  hundred- 
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folcL  Already  the  spoils  of  the  succession  were  divided  among 
his  adherents  in  anticipation  of  the  king's  death.  Plots  were 
laid  for  obtaining  an  enlargement  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the 
selfish  courtiers  of  the  rising  sun  were  looking  forward  to  the 
pleasures  of  revenge  upon  their  enemies  when  power  came 
into  their  hands.  In  the  quarrel  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
heir-apparent  the  public  took  little  interest  beyond  the  regret 
caused  by  so  unseemly  a  spectacle ;  and  the  death  of  the  mis- 
guided Frederick,  on  the  20th  of  March,  was  viewed  as  a 
fortunate  termination  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  embarrassed 
the  government  and  offended  the  nation.  But  even  this 
event  showed  the  obstinacy  of  hate  which  characterized  the 
early  Hanoverian  kings;  his  funeral  was  attended  by  no 
sympathy  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Court.  George  (afterwards 
George  III.),  Prince  Frederick's  eldest  son,  thus  became 
heir-apparent  in  his  thirteenth  year,  inheriting  some  of  the 
affection  of  his  grandfather,  which  his  father  had  insolently 
thrown  away,  and  happy  in  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  a 
gentle  and  affectionate  mother. 

^  §  15.  During  the  present  year,  the  alteration  of  the  calen- 
dar took  place,  by  which  our  dates  were  assimilated  to  those 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  except  Russia,  and  our  legal  year  began 
on  the  1st  of  January,  instead  of  the  25th  of  March.  To 
rectify  the  calendar,  the  omission  of  eleven  days  was  required, 
and  people  going  to  bed  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1752, 
awoke  next  morning  on  the  14th  by  special  command  of  the 
legislature.  Many  of  the  common  people  were  offended  at 
this  interference  with  their  longevity,  and  demanded  their 
eleven  days  as  if  they  had  been  wronged  of  them ;  but  com- 
merce and  ordinary  business  soon  found  the  benefit  of  the 
change,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  extra  day  in  leap  year  to 
prevent  the  irregularity  from  occurring  again. 

§  16.  Humiliated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
English  recovered  more  than  their  former  eminence  by  the 
result  of  the  next  war.     When  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  was  in 
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the  palmiest  day  of  his  power,  he  dreaded,  above  all  the  other 
orators  of  the  Commons,  a  3'oung  soldier  of  the  name  of  Pitt. 
He  used  to  express  the  horror  he  felt  when  that  unpityin^ 
e3'^e  was  fixed  on  him,  and  those  withering  sarcasms  fell  from 
his  lips,  by  saying,  "  Oh,  save  me  from  that  terrible  comet  of 
horse!"  But  nothing  could  save  a  jobbing  politician,  or 
dishonest  public  servant,  or  neglectful  minister,  from  tlie  ter- 
rible vituperation  of  the  youthful  patriot,  who  was  insensible 
to  a  bribe,  and  was  unequalled  in  eloquence  and  force.  This 
3'oung  William  Pitt  had  risen  through  inferior  grades  after 
Walpole*s  dismissal,  and  might  have  looked  to  the  highest 
post ;  but  disapproving  some  of  the  Government  measures  on 
the  first  threatenings  of  a  war  with  France,  in  1755,  he  re* 
signed  his  office,  and  stayed  out  of  employment  till  1757. 

§  17.  No  wonder  he  disapproved  the  measures  of  the 
Government.  Hanover  was  always  the  first  object  of  the 
king's  regard,  and  to  keep  that  majestic  State  in  safety,  he 
would  have  lavished  the  wealth  and  blood  of  England,  as  if 
her  existence  depended  on  the  event.  In  America,  the  French 
had  made  encroachments,  taken  some  of  our  settlements,  and 
interfered  with  our  trade.  In  India,  they  had  intrigued  and 
fought  against  us  on  pretence  of  alliance  with  the  nativo 
chiefs.  And  in  the  Mediterranean  they  had  prepared  a  great 
fieet  and  army  to  seize  the  peaceable  island  of  Minorca,  which 
had  been  secured  to  England  by  treaty,  and  lay  secun;  and 
unconcerned  under  the  protection  of  a  mere  handful  of  men. 
A  fleet  was  sent  to  the  rescue ;  but  the  crews  were  untrained, 
the  ships  inferior  in  size  and  quality,  and  the  admiral  a  man 
of  more  discretion  than  zeal,  and  far  more  afraid  of  the  ma* 
levolencc  of  parties  at  home  than  of  the  superiority  of  Galis* 
sonniere  in  ships  and  men.  This  was  Admiral  Byng,  whose 
fate  is  the  bitterest  satire  on  factious  divisions  since  the 
brutal  democracy  of  Athens.  He  went  to  Minorca  with  his 
eleven  ships,  and  engaged  his  enemy  with  seventeen.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  second  in  command,  Admiral  West,  carried 
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him  a  little  beyond  his  orders,  and  he  defeated  the  wing 
opposed  to  him.  Byng,  however,  remained  within  the  strictest 
limits  of  legitimate  action,  and  would  not  reef  a  sail  or  fire 
a  gun  except  according  to  rule.  The  result  was,  that  he 
retired  after  a  short  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  the  citadel  of 
Port  Mahon  was  taken  ;  the  French  made  such  boasts  of  their 
conquest  that  the  mob  of  London  was  about  to  slaughter 
the  ministry  ;  and  the  ministry,  to  direct  public  attention  to 
another  quarter,  tried  the  unhappy  admiral  by  court-martial, 
^ot  him  condemned  on  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  articles 
of  war,  and  had  their  victim  shot  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Monarque,  in  Portsmouth  harbour. 

§  18.  War  could  no  longer  conceal  itself  under  the  disguise 
of  local  disagreements  or  surreptitious  aggressions.  Blood 
liad  been  shed  in  fair  fight  under  the  flags  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  smouldering  hatreds  caused  on  both  sides 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  burst  into  a  flame.  The 
whole  world  became  the  battle-fleld  of  the  irritated  nations ; 
and  French  and  English  strained  ev&ry  nerve  in  the  strife. 
Pitt  had  been  in  power  during  a  momentary  gleam  of  royal 
favour,  and  had  yielded  to  the  animosity  of  the  king  and  the 
desertion  of  his  allies.  But  the  nation  had  felt,  though  only 
for  a  month  or  two,  the  new  hand  at  the  helm,  and  insisted 
on  the  vessel  of  the  State  being  given  into  his  charge  again. 
The  weak  and  incapable  Duke  of  Newcastle  accordingly  re- 
signed, and  Pitt  became  principal  Secretary  of  State,  with 
subordinates  of  his  own  selection.  Hostilities  were  raging  in 
India,  America,  and  Europe,  in  which  Frederick  of  Prussia 
was  our  only  ally,  and  Pitt  had  early  made  the  discovery 
that  the  prosperity  of  our  colonies  on  the  Hudson  and  the 
Hooghly  was  to  be  fought  for  in  Germany.  And  now  began 
the  wonders  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (commenced  the  year 
before)  which  earned  the  reign  of  George  II.  to  its  close  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  and  gave  a  triumphant  commencement  to  the 
reign  of  George  III. 
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§  19.  The  spirit  of  the  minister  communicated  itself  to  all 
the  professions.  Bjng,  as  a  French  author  says,  seemed  to 
have  been  shot  to  encourage  the  others ;  and  daring  and 
success  became  the  orders  of  the  day.  Meantime,  George, 
who  never  could  understand  the  eloquence  or  lofby  designs  of 
his  premier,  and  felt  himself  subdued  by  his  presence,  saw 
everything  he  undertook  come  to  a  prosperous  end.  Minorca 
had  been  taken  from  us  by  a  general  eighty  years  old.  The 
white-headed  veterans  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  were  pre- 
paring their  crutches  and  putting  on  additional  flannels  in  ex- 
pectation of  new  commands ;  but  Pitt  had  discovered  a  young 
officer  of  thirty -two,  in  whom  he  saw  signs  of  military  genius, 
and  summoned  him  to  bis  presence.  This  wai)  the  famous 
General  Wolfe,  a  man  congenial  in  courage  and  resolution  with 
the  great  statesman  who  had  discerned  his  merits.  Strange 
stories  are  told  of  the  meeting.  Pitt  laid  before  his  visitor  a 
view  of  American  affairs,  and  so  warmed  with  the  great 
thought  that  was  working  at  his  heart,  that  he  poured  forth 
to  that  solitary  soldier  a  stream  of  eloquence  which  would 
have  filled  a  listening  senate  with  admiration.  Wolfe,  it  is 
said,  was  so  excited  by  what  he  heard,  that  he  drew  his  sword 
and  vowed  to  obey  the  order  of  the  magician.  The  order 
was  to  take  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  defended  with  a 
large  garrison  by  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  France. 

§  20.  The  settlement  of  Canada  had  been  a  serious  danger 
to  the  English  colonies  for  a  great  many  years.  It  was  an 
impregnable  citadel,  from  which  troops  could  at  all  times 
descend  upon  the  plains  and  interfere  with  the  commerce  and 
agriculture  of  the  rival  people.  No  portion  of  New  England, 
or  even  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  was  safe  from  these 
incursions.  Accompanied  by  their  Indian  allies,  armed  with 
club  and  tomahawk,  the  French  directed  the  storm  of  assault 
upon  the  peaceable  and  distant  colonists,  who  bad  made  no 
preparation  for  resistance.  Even  the  inertness  of  the  Home 
Government  had  been  roused  in  1754*    A  military  expedition 
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was  ordered  to  the  defence  of  the  aristocratic  old  colony  of 
Virginia,  but  ended  in  defeat  and  massacre,  under  a  superan- 
nuated old  general  of  the  name  of  Braddock.  A  young  man, 
however,  who  served  as  a  major  in  the  British  force  on  the 
Ohio,  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  his  first  lessons  in  the 
military  art,  of  which  he  made  memorable  use  in  after  years. 
At  that  time  all  that  was  known  of  him  was  that  his  name 
was  George  Washington,  and  that  he  was  distinguished  for 
firmness  of  character  and  clearness  of  intellect,  and  had  raised 
great  expectations  in  his  king  and  country,  though  not  yet 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

§  21.  When  the  English  minister  cast  his  eyes  on  the  con« 
dition  of  Canada,  the  prospect  would  have  been  disheartening 
to  any  one  but  himself.  In  all  the  essentials  of  power  the 
enemy  had  an  incontestable  superiority.  A  fortress  at  the 
Fall  of  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  French.  Lake 
Champlin  was  commanded  by  their  small  sloops  of  war,  and 
Quebec  itself  was  a  position  of  great  natural  advantages,  and 
strengthened  with  all  the  art  of  the  engineer.  The  defenders 
were  trained  soldiers,  assisted  by  militia  and  native  Indians, 
and  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  while 
the  great  blow  was  preparing  under  the  suggestions  of  Pitt 
himself,  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  English  character  was 
shown  in  the  achievements  of  the  local  commanders.  Every 
place  was  ransacked  for  aid,  and  possession  taken  of  every 
spot  of  vantage  ground.  Indians  were  engaged  on  the  English 
side  as  numerously  as  on  the  French,  and  the  two  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  had  equal  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  bar- 
barity of  their  savage  allies.  While  General  Amherst  launched 
vesseLn,  built  in  the  roughest  way,  upon  Lake  Champlin,  and 
destroyed  the  French  flotilla,  Sir  William  Johnstone,  a  civilian- 
with  an  innate  genius  for  war,  succeeded,  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, in  capturing  the  citadel  of  Niagara.  All  further  outrage 
on  the  British  colonies  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  superiority  on  those  inland  seas ;  and  when 
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the  way  was  cleared  by  these  successes,  and  only  the  great 
castle  of  Quebec  dominated  over  the  colony,  Wolfe  made  bia 
appearance  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  a  little  below  the  city,  and 
interrupted  the  communications  of  the  garrison  by  occupyii^ 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Montcalm,  the  French  commandant,  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  kept  constant  watch  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  enterprising  assailant.  Wolfe  moved  up  the 
river,  and  failed  in  making  a  lodgment  on  the  shore ;  but  his 
attention  had  been  attracted  by  a  steep  bank  rising  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  level  platform  above,  which  had  evidently 
been  considered  so  impracticable  that  it  was  left  undefended 
by  outpost  or  rampart.  Orders  were  given  to  get  the  boats 
all  ready  to  float  down  the  stream,  and  embarking  his  whole 
force  in  a  very  dark  night,  the  anchors  were  lifted,  and  the 
flotilla  noiselessly  glided  down.  A  rush  was  made  up  the 
precipice  when  they  landed,  and,  following  closely  with  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  Wolfe  found  himself,  at  break  of  day 
on  the  12th  of  September,  in  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  in  rear  of  the  least  defended  portion  of  the  town. 

Montcalm,  thus  out-generalled,  resolved  to  fight,  and  if 
courage  and  numbers  could  avail,  he  had  every  prospect  of 
success.  Wolfe,  during  that  dark  voyage  to  the  landing-place, 
had  repeated  in  a  whisper  to  his  officers  Gray's  beautiful 
" Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  then  recently  published; 
and  the  choice  of  the  poem  was  afterwards  remembered  as 
ominous  of  his  approaching  fate.  He  had  dwelt  particularly, 
we  may  suppose,  on  the  line,  "  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to 
the  grave  ;"  for  if  death  and  defeat  had  been  the  result  of  his 
attempt,  they  would  only  have  realized  the  forebodings  con* 
tained  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  describing  the  diffi* 
'culties  of  his  position.  When  the  depression  which  had  seized 
the  public  on  this  intelligence  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
next  dispatch  announcing  the  battle  of  Abraham,  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  and  the  submission  of  many  of  the  French  occupants 
of  Canada,  the  joy  was  universal,  and  the  hero's  name  was  on 
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every  lip.  Particulars  were  inquired  into,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  people  rose  higher  than  ever  when  they  heard  the  last 
wordH  of  their  favourite  soldier.  He  had  heen  wounded  in  the 
breast,  and  was  lying  bleeding  on  the  ground.  An  officer  near 
him  said,  **  They  run,  sir ;  they  run !"  Wolfe  raised  his  head, 
and  asked  curiously,  "  Who  run  ?"  «  The  French."  "  Thank 
God !  I  die  content,"  was  the  reply,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
died.  His  gallant  rival,  Montcalm,  was  also  carried  mortally 
wounded  fr9hi  the  field.  When  he  was  told  he  had  no  chance 
of  surviving,  he  said,  "  So  much  the  better ;  I  shall  not  see  the 
fall  of  Quebec."  But  the  fall  of  Quebec  was  but  the  prelude 
to  greater  triumphs.  The  whole  English  force  was  directed 
on  the  town  of  Montreal.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides ; 
and  the  governor,  with  too  much  generosit}*^  to  waste  his 
comrades'  lives,  capitulated  to  Lord  Amherst.  France  was 
without  a  citadel  or  a  soldier  in  North  America,  and  Canada 
oecame  thenceforth  a  possession  of  the  British  Crown.  No 
pang  of  humiliation  embittered  the  transference  of  the  French 
to  their  new  king.  Their  civil  and  religious  rights  were 
secured.  They  became  felk>w-citizens,  and  not  a  conquered 
colony.  As  if  to  mark  that  their  connexion  is  one  of  equality 
and  not  force,  a  tall  column  is  erected  in  one  of  the  public 
squares  of  Quebec  with  the  simple  words  inscribed  on  it — 
"Wolfe.  -Montcalm." 

§  22.  Another  young  man  had  risen  in  India  to  be  the 
avenger  of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  English  residents  in 
Calcutta,  whom  the  tyrannical  ruler  of  that  country  had  im- 
mured in  the  Black  Hole  till  only  a  few  survived.  Clive's 
great  battle  of  Plassy  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  Pitt's 
appointment  to  office ;  and  victories  in  Hindostan  were  re- 
sponded to  by  triumphs  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Cher- 
bourg was  taken  and  destroyed.  The  French  settlements  on 
the  African  coast  were  seized.  In  the  iutervald  of  his  own 
triumphs,  the  Minister  listened  to  the  joy-bells  ringing  for 
the  successes  of  his  German  ally.    He  pleased  the  king  by 
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breaking  the  humiliating  convention  which  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland had  entered  into  at  Closter  Seven,  and  taking  the 
Hanoverian  troops  again  into  his  pay.  England  and  Prussia 
defied  the  whole  world;  and  with  a  king  so  indomitable 
as  Frederick,  and  a  Minister  so  high-spirited  as  Pitt,  eventoal 
defeat  or  lengthened  despondency  was  impossible. 

But  temporary  defeats  came,  and  occasional  despondency 
seized  on  all  but  Frederick  and  Pitt*  We  were  repulsed  in 
an  attempt  on  the  coast  of  France  near  St.  Mulo,  and  lost 
a  thousand  men  in  the  hurry  of  a  panic-struck  re-embarka- 
tion at  the  bay  of  St.  Cas.  The  triumph  of  the  French  was 
greater  on  this  small  success,  that  our  forces  were  commanded 
by  a  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Some  of  the  expeditions  were 
useless,  and  the  Prussians  lost  several  battles  to  the  Austrian^ 
and  French.  Yet  the  great  stream  was  onward  still,  for 
England  poured  forth  her  treasures,  which  seemed  to  grow  the 
greater  the  more  they  were  tried.  The  commerce  with  ludia^ 
Amenca,  and  Europe  was  carried  on  under  the  protection  of 
the  flags  of  Hawke  and  Boscawen.  Every  subsidy  to  a  foreign 
potentate  came  back  to  us  in  payment  of  goods,  and  the 
small  princes  were  most  accommodating  in  accepting  our  aid. 
Little  or  much  did  not  matter  to  the  dignity  of  Landgrave 
or  Elector ;  and  therefore,  while  Frederick  was  gratified  with 
nearly  a  million  at  a  time,  his  Highness  of  Hesse  conde« 
scended  to  accept  ten  thousand  pounds. 

§  23.  The  nation,  in  spite  of  its  exertions,  was  in  ihe  full 
career  of  prosperity  ;  faction  had  been  silenced  by  the  vigour 
of  the  Minister,  and  discontent  prevented  by  the  success  at- 
tending his  efforts.  In  this  hour  of  sunshine,  when  the  king 
was  considering  fliow  to  make  the  preponderance  of  his  king- 
dom available  for  the  benefit  of  his  Electorate,  England  and 
Hanover  were  equally  called  on  to  deplore  his  Ions.  He  died 
at  Kensington,  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven ;  the  last  foreigner  by 
birth  who  has  held  the  British  throuei  and  almost  as  foreign 
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in  bis  tastes  and  interests  as  in  his  nativity.  Yet  there  was 
an  openness  and  honesty  about  his  personal  dealings  which 
gained  his  subjects*  respect.  He  was  blind  to  the  charms  of 
what,  in  his  German  accent,  he  called  fainting  and  Poetry, 
but  he  was  unambitious ;  he  remained  true  to  the  principles 
under  which  he  succeeded  to  the  crown ;  he  did  not  trick  nor 
quibble;  and  was  more  useful  and  infinitely  more  safe,  in  those 
days  of  loose  political  morality  and  unprincipled  seltishness, 
than  if  he  had  had  greater  abilities  with  more  unscrupulous 
desires. 


IiANDMARES   OF   CHBONOLOGT. 


A.D. 
1727. 


1789. 
1740. 


Accession  of  George  IT. 
_     Sir  Robert  Walpole  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  England. 

—  Sixteen  representative  peers  of 

Scotland  chosen. 
1733.  Tlreaty  between  Great  Britain, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
the  King  of  Spain. 

—  Italian  (ulk-maetiines  fint  erected 
by  Sir  Thos.  Lombe  at  Derby. 

War  declared  against  Spain. 

Voyages  of  Commodore  Anson, 
the  circumnavigator. 

The  English  undertake  to  sup- 
port Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
against  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia. 

Carthagena  taken  by  Admiral 
Vernon. 

Sir  Robert  Wa!poIe*8  retirement 
from  office. 

Felham  succeeds  to  the  Ministry. 

War  declared  against  France 
by  Great  Britain. 

—  Commodore  Anson  arrives  at  St 

Helen's,  after  having  com- 
pleted his  voyage  round  the 
world. 
1715.  England,  Austria,  Holland,  and 
Saxony  enter  into  a  quadruple 
alliance. 

—  Battle  of  Fontenoy. 

— -    Cape  Breton  taken  by  the  Eng- 
U»h. 

—  Rebellion  in  Scotland. 

1746.  The  royal  forces   defeated    at 
Falkirk. 


1741. 


1743 
1744 


A.D. 
1746. 


Defeat  of  the  Pi-etender  at  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  Lords  Bal- 
merino   and  Kilmarnock  be- 
headed. 
1747.  Lord  Lovat  executed. 

—  The  allied  army  defeated   at 

LauiTeldt. 

—  The   French  fleet  defeated  by 

Admiral  Hawke. 
1743.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1701.  Death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 

Wales. 

1752.  The  New  Style  introdnced  into 

Great  Britain, generally  known 
as  the  **  Reformation  of  the 
Calendar." 

1753.  British  Museum  established  at 

Montagu  House. 

1754.  Death  of  the   Prime  Minister 

Pelham,  who  is  succeeded  by 
<r  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

1756.  War  declared    bet\ieen  Great 

Britain  and  France. 

—  The  French  capture  Minorca. 

1757.  Admiral  Byng  executed  on  a 

charge  of  cowardice. 

—  Administration  of  William  Pitt. 

—  Commencement  of  the  ^*  Seven 

Years'  War." 

1 758.  Destruction  of  Cherbourg. 

1759.  Battle  of  Minden. 

—  Battle  of  the  Heights  of  Abra- 

ham, in  which  the  French  are 
defeated,  and  Quebec  taken. 
General  Wolfe  slain. 

1760.  Conquest  of  Canada. 
^    Death  of  George  II. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GEOBGE     THS     TUJBD. 

A.D.  1760  TO  A.D.  1820. 

CONTEMPORART  SOVEREIGKS. 

France — Lonis  XV. ;  Tx)ui8  XVI.  fbeheaded  1793);  Revolu- 
tion ;  Republic ;  Directory  and  Consuls ;  Napoleon  Bona- 
parto ;  Louis  XVIII. 

Spain. — Charles  III. ;  Charles  IV. ;  Ferdinand  VII. ;  Joseph 
Bonapart« ;  Ferdinand  VII.,  restored. 

Emperoks  of  Germakt. — Francis  I. ;  Joseph  II. ;  Leopold  IL; 
Francis  II.,  who,  in  1804,  assumed  the  title  of  Hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria  as  Francis  I.,  and  in  1806  abdicated  tlio 
throne  of  Germany. 

Popes.— Clement  Xin. ;  Clement  XIV. ;  Pius  VL;  Kus  VII., 
when  the  Papal  dominions  were  annexed  to  the  French 
Empire. 

Prussia. — Frederick  II.,  the  Great;  Frederick  William  II.; 
Frederick  William  III. 

Russia. — Elizabeth  (Empress);  Peter  III.;  Catherine  III. 
(Empress);  Paul  I.;  Alexander. 


*«*  The  leading  administrations  of  this  lengthened  reign  are  noticed 
under  the  "Landmarks  of  Chronology/'  p.  760. 


§  1 .  Accession  of  George  III.  Review  of  his  important  reign.  Loaf 
of  the  American  colonies,  and  acquisition  ot  the  Indian  empire. 
Great  changes  in  the  sociiil  system. — §  2.  Education  and  character 
of  the  king.  His  marriaee  with  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz. — §  3.  Influence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  Pitt  retires 
from  office  on  a  jiension,  with  the  title  of  Chatham  for  his  wife.  War 
declared  against  Spain.  Capture  of  the  Havannah  and  Manilla. 
Peace  of  Paris. — §  4.  Manners  of  the  age. — §  5.  Wilkes  and  the 
North  Briton  prosecuted  for  libel.  General  warrants  declared  to 
be  illegal.  Acquittal  of  Wilkes.  He  obtains  heavy  damages  against 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Exasperation  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
Government. — §  6.  The  American  colonics.  Disputes  respecting 
tlie  right  of  taxing  them  without  representation.    The  Stamp  Act 
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repealed  when  too  late.— §  7.  Rebellion  of  the  American  colonists. 
Ship-cargo  of  tea  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  civil  war  begins.  Greneral 
Washington  appointed  commander-in-chief.  Progress  of  hostilities. 
Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. — §  8.  Temporary  successes  of  the  British. 
Harassing  system  of  waifare  carriea  on  by  the  colonists.  General 
Burgoyne  retreats,  and  finally  surrenders  at  Saratoga. — §  9.  France 
enters  tnto  an  alliance  with  the  American  colonists.  War  with 
France  and  Spain.  Lord  North's  unpopular  administration.  In- 
creasing sympathy  with  America. — §  10.  Alternate  successes  and 
defeats  in  whi<;h  the  British  are  engaged.  Surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  at  York  Town. — §  IL  Angry  discussions  in  Parliament. 
Pacific  proposals  made  to  Holland  ana  America.  Admiral  Rodney's 
naval  victory  over  the  French,  and  relief  of  Gibraltar.  Independence 
of  the  United  States  acknowledged. — §  12.  Ten  years'  peace.  Poli- 
tical struggles  between  Pitt  and  Fox. — §  13.  ritt  introduces  the 
India  Bill.  Bitter  contests  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories. — §  14.  Im- 
peachment and  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  for  mal-administration  as 
fovemor  of  India. — §  15.  The  Fi-euch  nevolution.  Its  sanguinary 
errors.  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen.  The  guillotine 
constantly  at  work.  England  and  the  Ck)ntinental  Powers  at  war 
with  France.  The  French  everywhere  victorious.  —  §16.  The 
Prince  of  Wales.  His  marriaee,  and  dissolute  character.  Mutiuy 
at  the  Nore.  Ascendancy  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. — §  17.  Our  great 
naval  victories.  Threatened  invasion  by  the  French. — §  18.  Irish 
rebellion.  Sanguinary  contests.  Father  Murphy  and  his  pretended 
invulnerability.  —  §  19.  Carnage  at  Vinegar  Hill.  Punistiment  of 
the  rebels. — §20.  An  amnesty  granted.  Landing  of  a  French 
army  in  Ireland.  Its  defeat  and  surrender.  Admiral  Sir  John 
Warren's  naval  victory  over  the  French. — §  21.  The  victorious  career 
of  Republican  France. — §22.  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt. 
Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile.  Bonaparte's  arrival  in  Paris.  He  be- 
comes First  Consul  and  General-in  chief  of  the  French  armies. — 
I  23.  Administration  of  William  Pitt.  He  imposes  an  Income  Tax 
of  10  percent.,  and  largely  increases  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  kingdom.  Union  of  the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments.  Russia 
suddenly  joins  France,  and  Napoleon  gains  the  battle  of  .Marongo. 
All  the  Continental  Powers  opposed  to  England  — §  24.  Confederacy 
of  maritime  States  for  maintaining  an  "armed  neutrality."  Nelson 
destroys  the  alliance,  and  attacks  the  Franch  flotilla  at  Boulogne. 
The  peace  of  Amiens. — §  25.  Active  preparations  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  First  Consul  during  thirteen  months  of  peace.  He 
insults  the  British  ambassador,  and  orders  the  arrest  of  English 
travellers.  Menaces  of  Bonaparte  against  England. — §  26.  Renewal 
of  the  war.  The  French  successful  by  land,  but  everywhere  defeated 
by  sea.  Disaffection  in  Ireland. — §  27.  Napoleon  becomes  Emperor, 
and  extinguishes  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany.  His  victories  of 
Ulm  and  Ansterlitz.  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  Death  of  Nelson  and  of 
Pitt. — §28.  Difficulty  of  forming  an  administration.  "All  the 
Talents."  Death  of  Fox.  Successful  career  of  Napoleon.  Battle 
of  Jena,  and  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Maritime  league  against  England. — 
§  29.  Attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet. — 
§  30.  Crowned  heads  of  the  Bonaparte  family.    Lucien  Bonaparte's 
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epic  poem  on  Charlemagne. — §  31.  Insurrection  in  Spain  against  the 
rule  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  English  expedition  sent  to  Spain  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wcllesley.  His  past  exploits  in  India. — §32.  Wellesley'a 
campaign  in  the  Peninsula.  Battle  of  Vimeira.  Convention  of 
Cintra.  Sir  John  Moore.  —  §33.  The  second  campaign  in  the 
Peninsula.  Capture  of  Oporto,  and  defeat  of  Marshal  Soult.  — 
§  34.  Napoleon's  triumphs  in  Italy  and  Germany.  He  dethrones 
the  pope,  and  attaches  the  Ecclesiastical  States  to  the  French  Empire. 
He  divorces  his  wife  Josephine,  and  marries  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria — §  35.  Rusnia  opposes 
the  aggi'esfiive  domination  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  French 
campaign  against  Russia.  English  victories  in  the  Peninsula. 
Battle  of  Salamanca. — §  36.  Capture  and  burning  of  Moscow.  Re- 
treat and  destruction  of  Napoleon's  army.  His  flight  to  Paris  — 
§  37.  Rapid  decline  of  Napoleon's  power.  Wellington's  successes. 
Battle  of  Vittoria,  which  overthrows  the  French  dominion  in  Spain. 
Austria  declares  war  against  France.  Defeat  of  the  French  at 
Jjeipsic,  and  advance  of  the  continental  allies.  —  §  38.  Capture  of 
Pans,  and  banishment  of  Napoleon  to  the  Isle  of  Elba. — §  39.  Wel- 
lington enters  France.  Royal  fetes  and  great  rejoicings  at  Paris. — 
§  40.  Napoleon  escapes  from  Elba,  and  re-enters  Paris.  Flight  of 
the  imbecile  liouis. — §  41.  Welliogton  and  Blucher  prepare  for  the 
expected  conflict  with  Napoleon.  Battles  of  Ligny,  Quatre  Bras, 
and  W^aterloo.  Defeat  and  flight  of  Napoleon.  He  suiTendcra  to 
Captain  Maiiland,  and  is  carried  as  a  pnsoner  for  life  to  the  Island 
of  St.  Helena.  His  death.  Heavy  imposts  levied  on  France. — 
§  42.  Hopeless  insanity  of  King  George.  The  Prince  of  Wales  be- 
comes Pnuce  Regent.— §  43.  National  distress  arising  from  the  want 
of  employment,  and  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  his  tyrannical  measures.  Manchester  maasiicre.  Lord 
Eldon's  unconstitutional  definition  of  treason. — §44.  Death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  failure 'of  direct  succession  to  the  Crown. 
Royal  marriages.  —  §  45.  Contest  with  America.  Her  naval  suc- 
cesses. Unsuccessful  attack  on  New  Orleans  by  the  British. — 
§  46.  Death  and  character  of  George  III. 


§  1.  This  is  the  reign  that  extends  over  the  longest  8pacc, 
and  contains  the  greatest  events  in  our  history.  Within  this 
one  king's  lifetime  a  new  empire  of  boundless  hopes  and  ex- 
panding energies  was  lost  to  us  in  the  West ;  while  another 
empire  in  the  East,  carrying  with  it  the  marks  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  liad  developed  itself  in  stately  buildings,  and  useful 
works,  and  regulated  governments  while  Greece  and  Rome 
were  yet  savage  and  uncultivated,  rich  in  jill  natural  produce, 
and  swarming  with  an  innumerable  population,  was  added  to 
our  possessions;  and   Hindostan   was  a  compensation  for 
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America.  It  also  embraces  the  great  French  Revolution, 
which  raised  Napoleon  to  the  height  of  power,  and  the 
struggle  of  nations  which  consigned  him  to  his  island  prison  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  every  year  was  crowded  with  some 
strange  invention  or  some  new  application  of  already  dis- 
covered powers,  so  that  the  same  eventful  period  that  saw 
the  greatest  glories  and  heaviest  disasters  of  war  saw  also  the 
mightiest  triumphs  of  peace.  James  Watt  was  studying  his 
improvements  of  the  steam-engine  at  the  beginning  of  this 
date,  and  Bobert  Stephenson  was  simmering  over  his  idea  of 
railroads  at  the  end  of  it.  Changes  so  vast  and  incidents  so 
various  can  therefore  only  be  slightly  alluded  to,  and  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  principal 
actions,,  and  dwelling  on  the  results  of  the  great  incidents 
more  than  on  their  details. 

§  2.  The  king  had  been  brought  up  in  so  private  and  un« 
ostentatious  a  manner  by  his  mother,  the  Princess  Dowager 
of  Wales,  a  woman  of  kind  and  amiable  disposition,  but  who 
unfortunately  considered  duplicity  the  virtue  by  which  a 
crown  is  strengthened,  that  little  was  known  of  his  disposition 
or  talents.  His  appearance,  however,  was  greatly  in  his 
favour,  being  thoroughly  English  in  its  strength  of  frame 
and  vigorous  healthiness  of  expression.  In  these  respects  he 
formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  two  stolid  old  foreigners 
who  had  preceded  him  on  the  throne.  It  began  indeed  to  be 
whispered  that  he  was  obstinate  and  sulky,  very  narrow* 
minded,  and  very  ignorant ;  but  nobody  dwelt  seriously  on 
the  imputed  faults  of  a  fine,  healthy,  jolly -looking  English 
gentleman  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  all  were  still 
farther  prepared  to  expect  great  things,  both  for  the  nation's 
happiness  and  his  own,  when  he  married  in  the  following 
year  the  most  well-behaved,  steady,  plain-featured,  and  re- 
spectable princess  in  Europe,  in  the  person  of  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  who  was  his  affectionate  consort  for 
fifty-seven  years.    His  tutors  had  been  bishops  and  deans, 
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who  neglected  their  pupiPs  constitutional  studies,  and  lefi 
them  to  the  care  of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
who  must  have  been  something  of  a  Jacobite  in  his  principles, 
with  onlv  a  mistake  of  the  person  towards  whom  they  were 
to  be  exercised.  It  was  not  long  before  the  odious  name  of 
a  "  favourite'*  was  again  heard,  and  no  small  share  of  hatred 
was  re-awakened  towards  the  Scottish  nation  by  the  ]X)sition 
80  invidiously  held  by  one  of  her  sons. 

§  3.  The  Earl  of  Bute's  influence  was  fatal  to  the  ministry 
of  Pitt,  and  humiliating  to  the  kingdom.  France  was  so 
weakened  by  foreign  war  and  domestic  faction  that  she  sued 
for  peace.  Pitt  accepted  her  preliminaries,  and  only  insisted 
on  continuing  his  aid  to  his  ally  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the 
German  war.  But  the  favourite  felt  that  war  was  the  |)ecu- 
liar  province  of  the  imperious  commoner,  and  advised  peace 
on  easier  terms.  Pitt  heard  at  this  very  time  that  Spain  had 
entered  into  a  secret  union  with  France,  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Family  Compact,  and  proposed  in  Council  an 
immediate  declaration  of  hostilities  against  that  State,  the 
capture  of  her  possessions  in  America,  and  the  seizure  of  her 
treasure-ships.  By  these  measures  he  felt  confident  of  the 
complete  annihilation  of  her  power.  Bute  and  his  friends, 
however,  prevailed,  and  Pitt  retired  from  office.  The  peo[>le, 
he  said,  had  called  him  into  power,  and  he  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible to  them  for  measures  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
The  Court  feeling  was  doubly  embittered  against  him  by  this 
declaration,  for  it  was  not  yet  an  acknowledged  fact  that  a 
minister  was  practically  responsible  to  any  one  but  the  king ; 
but  his  reputation  with  the  nation  suffered  no  less  when 
his  majesty  persuaded  him  to  accept  a  pension  of  8000/. 
a  year,  and  the  title  of  Chatham  for  his  wife.  The  hot  haste, 
however,  with  which  his  enemies  published  his  acceptance  in 
the  Gazette  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  their  object  in 
bestowing  those  favours,  and  the  tide  flowed  back  to  its  old 
channels.     He  had  gratified  the  king  by  allowing  him  to 
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sliow  his  gratitude  for  past  services,  but  was  free  as  ever  to 
express  his  sentiments  in  Parliament.  He  was  still  the  Great 
Commoner,  and  was  roady  with  word  and  blow.  Words  were 
poured  forth  with  withering  eloquence  when  his  successors, 
perceiving  the  truth  of  his  information,  declared  war  upon 
Spain,  when  it  was  too  late  to  make  a  fatal  impression  on  her 
power ;  and  still  stronger  vituperation  followed  when,  having 
carried  his  military  plans  into  operation,  and  captured  the 
Uavannah  and  Manilla,  the  ministry  made  a  peace,  in  which 
they  seemed  unconscious  of  their  advantages,  and  left  Frede- 
rick to  his  own  resources,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  promise  he 
had  received  of  English  support.  But  as  our  honour  was  satis- 
fied by  the  restoration  of  Minorca,  and  our  interests  secured 
by  the  formal  surrender  of  almost  all  the  French  possessions 
in  North  America,  we  may  confess  that  the  estimate  Pitt 
formed  of  the  demands  we  were  entitled  to  make  was  greatly 
exaggerated.  We  secured  enough  to  increase  our  own  in- 
fluence without  offending  the  piide  of  two  proud  and  powerful 
nations.  This  was  the  Peace  of  Paris,  February,  1763,  which 
obliterated  the  memory  of  the  humiliating  peace  of  Aix-la- 
ChajHille  fifleen  years  before. 

§  4.  The  fictions  of  feudalism,  where  the  superior  was 
treated  by  the  vassal  with  a  homage  expressive  of  his  de- 
pendence, were  still  continued  in  the  ceremonials  of  court ; 
and  even  at  private  interviews  with  the  sovereign  Pitt 
answered  the  questions  of  the  king  on  his  bended  knee.  It 
was  difficult  for  two  such  matter-of-fact  personages  as  George 
and  his  favourite  to  believe  that  such  lowly  attitudes  and 
professions  of  obedience  could  be  combined  with  public  spirit 
and  self-respect.  They  therefore  entered  very  early  into  a 
plan  for  regaining  the  lost  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and 
emancipating  it  from  the  control  of  the  great  families  (and 
also  of  the  great  principles)  of  the  Revolution.  To  escape 
observation  in  his  guidance  of  this  design,  Bute  retired  from 
office,  and  continued  his  advice  till  he  nras  generally  spoken 
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of  as  the  secret  influence  behind  the  throne.  Administrations 
were  formed,  who  for  a  while  were  mean  enough  to  pocket 
their  salaries,  and  do  the  bidding  of  the  '*  hidden  power.** 
But  conscience  became  awakened,  vanity  got  hurt,  interests 
were  supposed  to  be  neglected,  and  the  tamest  of  officials 
grew  disgusted  with  their  nominal  occupations.  George,  by 
interfering  too  much,  by  stickling  too  doggedly  for  submis- 
sion to  his  will  in  great  things  and  small,  exhausted  at  last 
the  patience  even  of  place-hunting  politicians,  and  found  it 
difficult  to  form  a  ministry  at  all,  unless  from  the  members  of 
a  party  known  as  the  "  King's  Friends." 

§  6.  An  excellent  opportunity  of  assaulting  the  press  was 
found  by  these  falsely -named  counsellors  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  by  the  notorious  John  Wilkea. 
i/aricatures  have  still  preserved  to  us  the  hideous  grin  and 
unearthly  squint  of  that  most  wicked,  witty,  venal,  and  un- 
principled tribune  of  the  people ;  but  sober  history  has  to 
record  with  suq)rise  that  his  services  to  free  discussion  were 
very  great,  and  that  the  boldness  of  political  observation 
which  pervades  every  newspaper  of  the  present  day  is  in  part 
owing  to  the  famous  No.  45  of  the  periodical  he  conducted, 
called  the  North  Briton.  This  number  was  denounced  as 
seditious  and  inflammatory.  Wilkes,  though  a  member  of 
Parliament,  was  arrested  under  a  general  warrant,  and  im« 
prisoned  in  the  Tower.  Public  indignation  was  roused  at 
this  stretch  of  authority.  Nobles  of  constitutional  principles 
visited  him  in  his  confinement,  and  London  broke  out  in 
triumph,  as  if  a  great  battle  had  been  gained,  when  the  pre- 
siding Chief-Justice  Pratt  (afterwards  Marquis  Camden)  not 
only  declared  his  arrest  illegal,  but  that  the  general  warrant 
under  which  he  had  been  seized,  and  all  general  warrants, 
were  contrary  to  the  law  of  England  and  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  A  general  warrant  was  a  power  issued  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  to  arrest  any  person  or  number  of  persons 
suspected  of  a  crime,  with  the  names  left  in  blank.  A  thousand 
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people,  therefore,  might  be  taken  into  custody  as  accessory  to 
a  supposed  misdemeanour,  and  Wilkes  smiled  with  tenfold 
sweetness,  and  borrowed  money  with  tenfold  ease,  since  he 
bad  thus  become  the  palladium  of  British  rights  and  victim 
of  an  unjustifiable  prosecution.  The  king's  friends  would  not 
allow  the  demagogue  to  sink  into  the  contempt  and  obscurity 
he  deserved.  They  kept  him  before  an  admiring  public  by 
dismissing  him  from  the  colonelcy  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
Militia,  and  displacing  the  nobles  who  had  visited  him  in  the 
Tower  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  their  counties  and  their 
seats  in  the  Privy  Council.  They  burnt  his  pamphlet  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  one  of  them  engaged 
with  him  in  a  duel,  and  nearly  wounded  him  to  the  death. 
Wilkes  replied  with  similar  exasperation.  He  prosecuted  the 
ministers  for  false  imprisonment,  and  obtained  a  thousand 
pounds  damages  from  the  Under-Secretary  of  State;  he 
printed  satires  at  a  private  press,  and  engaged  the  wits  upon 
his  side.  And  finally,  when  the  question  of  general  warrants 
was  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  some  of  the  supporters  of 
the  ministry  voted  and  spoke  against  them  as  hostile  to 
freedom,  George  III.,  King  of  Qreat  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  commenced  a  personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  John  Wilkes, 
and  dismissed  fmm  their  employments  every  member  who 
supported  his  enemy.  Officers  of  the  army  lost  their  com- 
missions, and  civil  servants  their  occupation,  for  the  conduct 
they  pursued  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  people  began  to 
believe  that  the  quiet  and  apparently  unambitious  young  man, 
who  held  the  crown  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  was  as 
anxious  for  the  increase  of  his  authority  as  the  proudest  of 
his  predecessors. 

§  6.  Anotherproofof  this  disposition  was  found  in  his  con- 
duct in  our  quarrel  with  the  American  colonies.  Every  year 
had  seen  the  increase  in  wealth  and  number  of  those  offshoots 
from  the  parent  stock.  They  had  a  large  trade,  though  it  was 
limited  to  Great  Britain,  great  towns,  and  unbounded  terri- 
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tories  to  supply  them  with  food.  The  mother  country  was 
at  Rrst  contemptuously  neglectful,  then  proud,  then  jealous 
of  those  vast  communities  which  were  rising  on  the  navigable 
rivers  and  accessible  shores  of  the  immeasurable  land ;  and  as 
the  Seven  Years'  War  had  increased  the  burdens  as  much  as 
the  glories  of  the  British  people,  the  very  natural  idea  came 
into  the  Finance  Minister's  head  of  levying  a  small  tax  from 
those  prosperous  colonists  whom  we  favoured  in  peace  and 
defended  in  war.  But  an  equally  natural  idea  entered  into  the 
heads  of  the  Americans,  that  they  would  not  pay  a  penny  as 
a  tax,  unless  they  were  represented  in  the  assembly  that  im- 
posed it.  The  amount  was  nothing.  At  first  it  was  a  trifie 
upon  stamps,  but  it  might  pave  the  way  for  any  amount  of 
extortion,  and  Boston  and  New  York  were  not  inclined  to 
be  oppressed  that  London  and  Manchester  might  go  free. 
A  little  temperance  on  both  sides  might  have  indefinitely 
postponed  or  altogether  prevented  the  hostile  separation ;  but 
we  were  thoroughly  English,  and  dreadfully  obstinate  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  America  would  not  be  the  servant,  and 
England  insisted  on  being  the  mistress.  National  pride  arose, 
and  hopes  and  fears  perpetuated  the  disagreement.  England 
saw  ruin,  and  the  colonies  saw  freedom  in  the  separation  of  the 
bond.  It  therefore  very  soon  became  a  question  be3'ond  the 
reach  of  negotiation,  and  when  blood  was  shed,  even  the 
peaceful  Franklin,  who  had  advocated  submission  at  first, 
took  his  stand  on  the  side  of  his  country,  and  the  death- 
struggle  began. 

Orators  of  extraordinary  genius  arose  in  all  the  Provincial 
Assemblies,  in8pii*ed  by  the  first  ennobling  feelings  that  ihey 
also  had  a  country  to  live  and  die  for  ;  and  even  in  ''  the  old 
dominion  "  they  had  great  allies.  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham, 
emerged  from  his  solitude  to  denounce  the  Stamp  Act  as 
beyond  the  limits  of  parliamentary  power,  and  Lord  Camden 
pronounced  against  it  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  law.  Both 
contended  for  its  unconditional  repeal,  and  yet  the  Ministers, 
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being  informed  that  the  king  was  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
proceeded  to  bring  it  in.  But  George  was  only  practising 
kingcraft  after  the  manner  of  his  Stuart  ancestors,  and  sent 
intimation  to  his  friends  in  the  Commons  that  he  was  against 
it,  and  then  thinking  he  had  gone  too  far,  declared  he  had 
been  mipunderstood.  The  repeal,  therefore,  was  carried ;  but 
the  concession  was  too  late,  and  the  country  felt  humiliated 
in  the  very  act  of  doing  its  colonists  justice. 

§  7.  Eiots,  reclamations,  speeches,  compromises,  threaten- 
ings  and  caressings  had  run  their  course,  and  now  ended  in  civil 
war.  Washington  was  in  readiness  to  direct  against  the  English 
the  military  skill  he  had  acquired  as  a  soldier  in  the  service 
of  the  king.  The  people  of  Boston,  irritated  at  an  attempt, 
as  they  thought,  to  force  them  to  accept  the  revenue  law 
by  admitting  a  ship-load  of  tea,  poured  the  whole  cargo  into 
the  harbour.  Fleets  were  sent  across  with  troops  to  ensure 
obedience,  and  a  congress  of  all  the  colonies  published  a 
Declaration  of  their  Bights,  and  a  resolution  to  repel  any  force 
that  might  be  sent  against  them  A  skirmish  at  Lexington, 
between  the  regulars  and  the  American  militia,  was  followed 
by  an  order  of  the  Congress  of  Massachusetts  to  raise  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  It  was  now  looked  on  as  a 
holy  war.  Clergy,  liiwyers,  gentlemen,  and  merchants,  all 
advocated  the  sacred  cause  of  resistance  to  tyranny  ;  and  the 
gallantry  of  a  strong  body  of  militiamen  in  defending  the 
height  of  Bunker's  Hill  against  the  regular  soldiers,  although 
in  the  end  they  were  defeated,  gave  their  countrymen  con- 
fidence that  their  courage  was  equal'  to  their  zeal.  To  secure 
their  efficiency,  the  full  command  of  all  the  forces  was  given 
to  George  Washington ;  and  no  selection  could  have  been 
more  fortunate,  for  the  qualities  of  that  great  patriot  and 
honourable  man  were  recognised  by  all  parties  and  sections  of 
the  people  as  entitling  him  to  the  foremost  place  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  coasts  at  the  same  time  swarmed  with 
small  armed  vessels,  which  intercepted  supplies  for  the  British 
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troops.  General  Gage,  with  a  half-starved  garrison, 
cooped  up  in  Boston ;  the  other  detached  commands  were 
isolated  hj  the  hostility  of  the  population  ;  and  encouraged 
hjr  success,  the  Americans,  under  General  Montgomery,  made 
a  dash  at  Quehec,  and  were  repulsed  with  difficulty.  The 
only  cheering  circumstance  in  this  altered  state  of  affairs 
was,  that  the  colonists  were  no  longer  treated  as  rebels,  but 
as  enemies  engaged  in  a  defensive  struggle,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  usages  of  war.  Prisoners  were  kindly  treated  and 
exchanged  ;  and  feelings  even  of  friendship  arose  between  the 
officers  stationed  near  each  other,  or  who,  by  the  chanoea  of 
battle  and  si^e,  had  fallen  into  each  other's  hands. 

§  8.  The  campaign  of  1776  ended  favourably  for  the 
British.  The  invaders  were  expelled  from  Canada^  and 
New  York  was  secured  by  a  respectable  force.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Americans  rose  with  every  reverse.  With  very 
pardonable  blindness  they  saw  victories  in  struggles  which 
ended  in  defeat,  and  celebrated  their  flights  and  dispersions 
as  evidences  of  their  courage  and  skill.  Their  levies  were 
still  raw  and  undisciplined,  and  yielded  to  the  attack  of 
trained  battalions  in  the  open  field;  but  as  sharp-shooten 
they  harassed  their  march,  removed  their  provisions,  sur- 
prised their  stores,  and  offered  such  a  front  of  pertinacious 
resistance  and  vain-glorious  assertion,  that  it  was  perceived 
that  to  break  their  spirit  or  lower  their  pride  would  be  im- 
possible. Public  feeling  in  England  began  to  turn  in  favour 
of  our  sturdy  and  presumptuous  sons.  The  Ministry  lost  the 
national  confidence  by  its  rigid  persistence  in  irritating 
and  useless  measures,  and  completed  the  indignation  of  the 
Liberal  party  by  the  employment  of  foreign  troops  to  repress 
the  complaints  of  English  colonists.  Amendments  were  pro- 
posed in  the  two  Houses  in  answer  to  the  king's  speech,  with 
very  ominous  passages  like  this:  ''We  should  look  with 
shame  and  horror  on  any  event  that  should  bow  them  to 
any  abject  and  unconditional  submission  to  any  power  what<» 
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soever — annihilate  their  liberties,  and  subdue  them  to  servile 
principles  and  passive  habits  by  the  mere  force  of  foreign 
mercenar^arms."  When  the  amendment  was  lost  by  a  great 
majority,  and  in  succeeding  debates  the  unbending  policy  of 
the  Ministry  was  supported  by  the  House,  the  minority 
seceded  from  Parliament,  protesting  that  they  could  no 
longer  attend  meetings  where  their  voices  were  overpowered, 
and  where  the  administration  trusted  everything  to  votes 
and  nothing  to  argument.  Delivered  from  the  watchful 
opposition  of  the  leading  Whigs,  the  Ministry  of  Lord  North 
gave  a  loose  to  all  its  desires.  It  gratified  the  king  by 
undignified  accusations  of  the  colonists,  and  still  more  perhaps 
by  paying  all  his  debts,  and  raising  the  Civil  List  to  nine 
hundred  thousand  a-year.  It  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  roused  popular  attention  to  the  dispute  in  America 
by  apparent  disregard  of  liberty  at  home. 

Continued  success  in  fighting,  and  no  permanent  advan- 
tage, still  characterized  the  king's  forces.  They  defeated 
Washington  at  Brandy  wine,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  all  the  forts  on  the  Delaware ;  but  a 
change  was  about  to  take  place,  and  all  these  successes  of 
General  Howe  and  Lord  Corn  wall  is  were  neutralized  by  the 
incapacity  of  General  Burgoyne.  After  a  momentary  triumph, 
by  driving  the  enemy  from  Fort  Ticonderoga,  the  disasters 
of  the  campaign  began.  The  Indians,  whom  the  English 
had  summoned  to  their  aid,  were  terrified  with  false  reports, 
and  retired  to  their  woods ;  and  the  remaining  force,  being 
too  weak  to  continue  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  made  the 
first  step  in  retreat,  and  the  character  of  invincibility  was 
lost.  The  zeal  of  the  Canadian  auxiliaries  waxed  cold,  and 
they  followed  the  example  of  the  Indians,  and  disbanded.  A 
force  of  fifteen  huudred  JInglish  and  Germans  was  attacked 
by  (General  Arnold,  on  the  Stillwater,  and  defeated.  They 
were  far  from  their  supplies ;  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  popu- 
lation rose  with  every  engagement,  and  General  Burgoyne 
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determined  on  retreat.  Then  began  the  trials  and  sufiTerings 
of  a  retiring  army  on  an  enemy's  soil.  In  their  retrograde 
inarch  the  British  burnt  peaceful  villages  and  comfortable 
villas,  according  to  the  rules  of  war ;  but  the  patriots  looked 
upon  those  perhaps  indispensable  proceedings  as  ebullitious  of 
hatred  and  rage,  and  wherever  a  straggler  w«s  found  he  was 
cut  off ;  wherever  an  officer's  uniform  became  visible,  the  on- 
failing  marksman  hit  him  from  behind  rock  or  tree ;  and  when 
hunger  was  added  to  these  distresses,  and  the  march  was 
encumbered  with  sick  and  wounded,  Burgoyne  resolved  to 
make  for  the  defensible  post  of  Saratoga,  and  refresh  and  re- 
discipline  his  men.  He  committed  his  sick  and  wounded  to 
the  generosity  of  General  Gates,  who  responded  to  the  oom- 
phment  by  the  utmost  kindness  and  care,  and  came  within 
sight  of  the  desired  haven  of  repose.  But  the  Americans  had 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  guarded  the  ford.  To  Port 
Edward  it  was  equally  impossible  to  go,  and  the  road  to 
Albany  was  held  by  a  superior  force.  The  British  were  fair!}" 
trapped,  and  from  all  the  heights  glinted  the  inevitable 
rifle,  and  cannon  poured  down  upon  the  narrow  space  in 
which  the  ignorance  of  the  general  had  cooped  them  up. 
The  troops  against  them  were  three  or  four  times  their 
number ;  their  provisions  would  last  only  three  days  more ; 
assistance  was  hopeless  from  any  quarter ;  and  even  if  they 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  there  was  no  place  to  go 
to.  A  convention  was  entered  into,  by  which  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  surrendered  on  honourable  terms.  They  were  not 
to  serve  during  the  war,  and  were  to  be  conducted  to  the 
nearest  British  settlement.  The  conquerors  were  so  generous 
in  their  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  and  showed  such  delicacy 
in  their  behaviour  to  their  brave  and  unfortunate  opponents, 
that  friendships  sprang  up  between  the  late  antagonists  which 
ended  only  with  life,  and  tt*nded  in  a  great  measure  to  soothe 
the  bitterness  of  EngUsh  feeling  towards  the  colonial  gentle- 
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men  of  our  own  race  and  language  whom  it  had  heen  tlie 
habit  to  talk  of  as  discontented  rebels. 

§  9.  Whenever  a  cloud  settles  for  a  moment  on  England 
she  has  the  satisfaction  of  finding  out  how  universiUly  she  is 
hated  by  the  despotic  powers.  France  came  forth  at  once 
with  aid  to  our  enemies  in  men  and  money  ;  and  under  the 
smiles  of  the  Court  many  young  noblemen,  ornaments  of 
ball-rooms,  and  burning  with  zeal  for  the  rights  of  man, 
when  they  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  Bastille,  dashed 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  flashed  their  armorial  bearings  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Americans,  who  were  Bghting  for  universal 
equality.  Among  these,  La  Fayette,  the  honest  and  vain, 
had  landed  first,  and  was  the  most  distinguished  ;  but  when 
the  French  King  proceeded  farther,  and  accredited  a  minister 
to  the  Congress,  the  English  pride  was  roused.  The  country 
was  engaged  in  a  family  quarrel,  and  could  allow  no  stranger 
to  interfere.  War  was  declared  on  the  intruder.  A  declara- 
tion was  also  made  against  Spain ;  and,  as  an  additional  enemy 
or  two  seemed  of  no  consequence,  we  threw  a  cartel  of  de- 
fiance at  Holland,  and  exchanged  shots  with  half  the  world. 
But  bold  commencements  have  seldom  been  supported  by 
such  inefBcient  means.  The  navy  was  mismanaged,  and  the 
defences  of  the  country  neglected.  Lord  North  was  ill- 
supported  by  his  colleagues,  and  increased  the  unpopularity  of 
the  king-  It  was  supposed  that  his  blind  attachment  to 
high  monarchical  principle  was  the  cause  of  his  animosity  to 
the  rebels,  and  that  he  hoped  to  regain  the  prerogative  of 
raising  taxes  by  forcing  them  to  accept  an  illegal  imposition. 
The  celebrated  resolution  was  introduced  and  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons, ''  That  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  and 
sympathy  with  the  Americans  became  more  widely  diffused. 

§  10.  A  succession  of  alternate  successes  and  defeats  em- 
bittered both  parties  in  the  strife ;  yet  the  cause  of  the  in- 
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Burgents  made  progress  through  every  vicissitade  of  fortune ; 
aud,  finally,  when  the  north  of  Europe  formed  in  a  hostile 
array  of  maritime  force  in  the  name  of  an  Armed  Neutrality, 
and  the  narrow  seas  were  paraded  by  French  and  Spanish 
fleets,  Jersey  taken  by  surprise  and  recovered  in  a  few  hours, 
Gibraltar  invested  by  sea  and  land,  and  Comwallis,  the  oom- 
mander4n- chief  in  America,  taken  prisoner  at  York  Town 
with  seven  thousand  men,  people  began  to  calculate  whether 
the  privilege  of  taxing  the  colonists  without  their  consent 
was  worth  all  the  blood  and  treasure  it  cost.  Disgust  at  our 
own  administration,  and  doubt  of  the  openness  and  honest j  of 
the  king,  softened  the  public  animosity  still  further  towards 
the  high-spirited  resisters  of  oppression,  who  were  now  held 
up  more  as  examples  to  be  imitated  than  enemies  to  be  over- 
come. 

§  11.  Motions  were  made  in  Parliament  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  General  Burgoyne  confessed  that  his 
views  were  changed  as  to  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  most 
people's  views  were  changed  as  to  its  probable  success.  The 
triumphant  Whigs,  under  Lord  Bockingharo,  waited  quiet! j 
till  the  national  patience  was  exhausted,  and  then  stepped  into 
power  in  spite  of  the  king's  repugnance  to  the  conciliatory 
measures  they  made  conditional  on  their  acceptance  of  office. 
Pacific  proposals  were  immediately  addressed  to  Holland  and 
America,  while  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  at  the  same  time 
maintained  by  greater  exertions  by  land  and  sea.  A  great 
victory  was  won  by  Rodney  over  the  Count  de  Grasse,  which 
restoi'ed  the  glory  of  the  British  flag,  and  compensated  for  the 
Spaniards*  recovery  of  Minorca.  Gibraltar  was  also  trium- 
phantly relieved  from  its  besiegers  by  the  firmness  of  Elliot 
and  his  garrison  ;  and  with  these  proofs  of  unabated  power  to 
present  to  the  world,  the  ministry  pursued  their  peaoefol 
policy,  and  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  hostilitieB  through- 
out America  and  Europe  by  acknowledging  the  independence 
uf  the  United  States,  and  returning  to  almost  the 
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position,  with  respect  to  Spain  and  France,  as  we  held  before 
the  war.  (1783.) 

§  12.  The  ten  years  of  peace  which  ensued  saw  the  com- 
mencement of  the  life-long  and  hereditary  struggle  between 
Fox  and  Pitt.  Their  fathers,  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Chat- 
ham, had  been  rivals,  and  the  sons  carried  on  the  strife  with 
a  nearer  approach  to  equality.  Fox,  in  his  eagerness  for  office, 
threw  away  the  respect  of  the  nation  by  a  coalition  with  the 
hated  Lord  North,  whose  measures  he  had  always  opposed ; 
and  while  in  this  suspicious  position  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
government  of  India,  which  seemed  calculated  to  strengthen 
his  administration  more  than  to  benefit  the  country.  The 
king  was  alarmed  at  the  apparent  diminution  of  his  personal 
power,  and  opposed  it  without  disguise.  Pitt,  conscious  of 
his  abilities,  and  also  of  the  purity  of  his  motives,  sided  with 
the  king,  and  had  the  boldness  to  undertake  the  ministry 
with  a  majority  against  him  in  the  Commons.  But  less  cou- 
rageous, because  more  clear-sighted,  than  the  king,  he  would 
not  persist  in  governing  through  a  minority,  and  called  a  new 
Parliament,  which  supported  him  in  the  conduct  he  had  pur- 
sued. A  minister  of  twenty-five,  with  only  the  great  name 
of  Chatham  for  his  aid,  and  his  own  unequalled  genius  for 
policy  and  debate,  was  a  new  spectacle  to  the  kingdom  accus- 
tomed to  the  routine  performances  of  old  and  worn-out  men ; 
and  George  himself  must  occasionally  have  had  misgivings 
as  he  contemplated  the  broad  and  manly  views  taken  by  his 
youthful  adviser  of  subjects  on  which  his  mind  had  long  been 
made  up.  He  would  have  no  reform — as  little  change  as  pos- 
sible— and  constant  additions  to  his  civil  list. 

§  13.  Pitt  began  by  introducing  an  India  Bill  almost  as 
bold  in  its  innovations  as  his  rival's,  but  divested  of  all  its 
danger,  in  the  eyes  of  Lords  and  King,  by  the  character  of 
its  proposer.  He  then  brought  in  a  Bill  for  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament, by  which  the  country  would  be  more  fully  repre- 
sented, and  the  course  of  corruption  stayed.    But  having 
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satisfied  his  point  of  honour  by  fulfilling  his  promise  of  a 
measure  of  the  kind,  he  submitted  to  its  defeat,  and  applied 
himself  to  other  things.  Political  rancour  survived  the  dark 
days  of  persecution  and  revenge  in  which  it  took  its  rise.  In 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts  and  William,  a  politician  was  ready 
to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  his  defeated  rival,  and  a  vote  in 
Parliament  led  either  to  the  Treasury  Bench  or  the  Tower. 
The  worst  which  could  now  befal  a  public  man  was  exclusion 
from  office,  and  yet  the  animosity  remained.  Aspirants  of 
all  ranks  and  ages  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  a 
party  leader,  and  hated  their  opponents  with  as  much  zeal 
as  Jacobite  hated  Hanoverian,  or  Huguenot  Papis^.  What 
Pitt  proposed,  therefore,  Fox  and  his  myrmidons  exclaimed 
against ;  and  all  Fox's  designs  were  condemned  by  the  other 
side,  whatever  their  merits  or  defects. 

Pitt  proposed  a  plan  for  the  fortification  of  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  and  the  other  dockyards.  At  that  time  they  were 
all  utterly  unprotected,  and  the  stores  for  ship-building  lay 
on  an  open  beach.  Our  relations  with  foreign  powers  were 
not  of  the  most  amicable  kind,  and  the  sum  required  to  guard 
our  maritime  strength  from  surprise  was  inconsiderable.  But 
the  acute  eyes  of  political  rivalry  saw  nothing  but  the  de- 
struction of  the  liberties  of  the  nation  in  garrisons  protecting 
the  harbours.  The  minister  was  openly  accused  of  bringing 
forward  the  preposterous  measure  at  the  dictation  of  some 
"hidden  superior,*'  and  the  bill  was  rejected  as  leading 
directly  to  a  military  despotism. 

§  14.  In  the  same  manner  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings  became  a  trial  of  political  strength.  This  great 
but  imperious  governor  had  raised  the  influence  of  England 
in  the  East  to  the  highest  pitch.  By  firmness  and  generosity 
— Orientalizing  his  mind,  and  perhaps  his  actions,  to  make 
himself  intelligible  to  the  native  population — he  impresssed 
his  name  on  everv  heart  in  Hindostan  as  the  embodiment  of 
a  Power  transcending  the  greatest  of  the  Moguli*.     But  ia 
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the  course  of  his  administration  he  was  harsh  in  some  in- 
stances, and  unjust  in  others.  He  did  not  wait  for  Acts  of 
Parliament  or  public  meetings  of  philanthropists,  but  carried 
matters  with  a  high  hand,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
India  Company,  whose  revenue  he  increased,  and  even  of  the 
native  princes,  whose  enmities  he  controlled.  He  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  donations,  and  of  course  made  enemies  of  all  the 
adventurers  he  benefited.  An  outcry,  accordingly,  was  raised 
in  England  that  he  was  cruel  as  Nero,  and '  extortionate  as 
Vespasian.  The  Opposition  impeached  him  in  the  name  of 
human  nature,  and  the  ministry  defended  him  at  the  order  of 
their  chief.  The  trial,  the  stateliest  in  our  annals,  and  illus- 
trated by  more  eloquence  than  had  adorned  the  closing  scene 
of  Strafford,  dragged  its  slow  length  along  till  1795.  Men's 
passions  cooled — Whigs  had  turned  Tories,  and  Tories  Whigs, 
— and  when  many  years  had  passed,  and  Warren  Hastings 
was  old  and  white-headed,  and  had  occasion  to  appear  as  a 
witness  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  representa- 
tives of  England  rose  in  respect  when  the  great  Indian  ruler 
came  in,  and  thus  by  the  reverence  of  one  generation  atoned 
for  the  party  spirit  and  exaggerated  accusations  of  another. 

§  15.  But  all  party  squabbles  were  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  great  cloud  that  hung  over  Europe  and  deluged  it  with 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  At  first  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  England  were  vociferous  in  praise  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Parisians  in  throwing  off  their  chains,  and  meetings 
began  to  be  assembled  for  the  promulgation  of  similar  doc- 
tnnes  here.  Royalty  was  held  up  as  the  worst  form  of 
government,  and  all  the  blemishes  of  our  constitution  were 
pointed  out  with  ferocious  talent  by  the  apostles  of  revolu- 
tion and  republicanism.  Burke,  the  most  philosophic  of  the 
Whigs,  became  the  most  furious  of  the  anti*Gallican  Tories, 
and,  instead  of  the  peaceful  pictures  of  a  reign  of  universal 
charity  foretold  by  the  approvers  of  the  French,  prophesied 
the  sufferings  overhanging  humanity  from   the   unbridled 
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licentiousness  of  mobs.  His  prophecy  too  soon  came  true. 
Paris  and  all  France  ran  with  blood ;  the  king  and  queen 
were  shamefully  executed  like  the  meanest  malefactors,  and 
their  heir,  the  dauphin,  was  starved  and  beaten  to  death. 
The  emancipated  people  would  not  monopolize  the  glories 
of  the  guillotine,  but  encouraged  all  other  nations  to  intro- 
duce that  noble  instrument  of  equality  and  fraternity.  The 
spirit  of  the  English,  however,  rose  on  the  other  side.  Thej 
sang  ^'God  save  the  King"  and  '*llule  Britannia"  from  morn  to 
night,  and  accepted  the  insulting  declaration  of  war  launched 
at  them  by  the  cutthroats  of  the  Convention  with  a  shout  of 
defiance.  Europe,  almost  en  masse,  rose  up  against  those 
enemies  of  law  and  order,  and  was  with  difficulty  repulsed 
from  the  soil  of  France.  But  the  evils  the  French  had 
thrown  off,  in  the  persons  of  a  despotic  king,  an  unbelieving 
church,  and  a  tyrannical  and  useless  aristocracy,  were  too 
dreadful  to  be  submitted  to  again.  All  the  agonies  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  were  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
ancient  order  of  things ;  and  the  wildness  of  their  excesses 
only  proves  the  brutalizing  effects  of  the  government  by 
which  they  were  bowed  down.  There  is  no  struggle  so  pro- 
digal of  blood  as  an  insurrection  of  slaves.  All  France  was 
intoxicated  with  the  first  draught  of  liberty  it  had  ever 
tasted.  Madness,  in  fact,  reigned  on  all  sides,  and  the  calm 
voice  of  reason  was  drowned  in  the  din  of  war.  Fleets  were 
sent  forth  from  all  our  ports ;  the  militia  was  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  foreign  troops  wei*e  taken  into  our  pay ;  and  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  being  able  to  crush  the  Republicans 
in  the  course  of  one  campaign. 

But  the  French  kept  the  guillotine  constantly  at  work  in 
the  large  towns,  and  sent  never-failing  levies  to  the  frontier. 
Toulon,  indeed,  was  surrendered  by  the  local  authorities  to 
an  English  squadron,  but  recovered  by  the  skill  and  genius 
of  a  young  artillery  officer  of  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte.    We  converted  him  into  a  kind  of  traitor  to  his  king 
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by  attaching  bis  native  island,  Corsica,  to  the  Bntish  crown  ; 
Lord  Howe  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  Ist  of  June ;  and  our  other  commanders 
secui'ed  MaHinique  and  other  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
but  nothing  availed  against  the  fanaticism  of  our  foes.  The 
emancipated  Republicans  having  expelled  every  foreign  enemy 
from  their  soil,  gathered  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
to  the  tricolor  flag,  and  finally  overflowed  in  successful  in- 
vasion into  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
Our  military  expeditions  were  failures.  We  were  driven  out 
of  Germany,  resigned  Corsica,  and  as  of  all  our  allies  Austria 
was  the  only  one  which  not  only  did  not  desert  us,  but  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  join  the  enemy,  we  were  glad  to 
recal  our  forces  from  the  Continent  altogether.  Public  opinion 
grew  strong  in  favour  of  a  peace,  and  leaving  foreign  nations 
to  settle  their  disputes  among  themselves. 

§  16.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  always  on  bad  terms  with  his 
father,  according  to  the  unvaried  tradition  of  his  family,  had 
married  while  these  disasters  were  going  on,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  payment  of  his  past  debts,  required  an  augmentation  of 
income  which  the  country  could  ill  afibrd.  The  king  dwelt 
with  ill-concealed  satisfaction  on  the  extravagance  of  his  heir ; 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  Whigs  to  their  future  king  was  greatly 
taxed  by  the  unpopularity  into  which  his  self-indulgence  and 
immoralities  of  life  had  sunk  him.  There  was  discontent  all 
over  the  land.  The  fleet  mutinied  at  the  Nore  and  at  Spit* 
head,  and  was  only  pacified  by  a  concession  of  all  its  demands ; 
and  while  we  were  in  this  divided  state,  with  corn  dear  and 
employment  scarce,  the  king  distrusted,  and  the  royal  family 
disliked.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  now  General  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  our  humiliated  ally,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  England  and  France  stood  face  to 
face,  the  principals  in  a  war  which  both  the  combatants  felt 
must  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  other.  (1797.) 

§  17.  Meantime  we  held  the  sea  as  if  it  were  our  natural 
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domain,  and  while  bad  management  and  weak  allies  reduced 
our  efforts  by  land,  great  victories  maintained  the  honour  of 
our  fleets.  Sir  John  Jervis,  henceforth  to  be  known  in  naval 
annals  as  Lord  St.  Vincent,  had  scattered  the  combined  fleets 
of  French  and  Spaniards  near  the  cape  of  that  name  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  Duncan  had  gained  the  title  of  Camperdown  by  a 
total  dispersion  of  the  Batavian  and  French  fleets  ofl*  the 
coast  of  Holland  in  October  of  the  previous  year.  These  two  - 
battles  were  the  safeguard  of  our  isle ;  for  it  was  now  dis- 
covered that  Irish  discontent  had  taken  the  form  of  rebellion  ; 
that  the  concessions  granted  in  1782  had  only  inspired  fresh 
vigour  into  the  designs  of  a  party  determined  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  with  England,  and  that  in  this  very  year  the 
United  Irishmen,  as  the  armed  insurgents  called  themselves, 
expected  the  arrival  of  a  French  force,  with  whoso  aid  they 
were  to  establish  a  Hibernian  Republic.  Terror  fell  upon  the 
disaffected  when  St.  Vincent  and  Camperdown  made  a  French 
invasion  of  adequate  strength  impossible.  Some  of  the  leaders 
were  arrested ;  of  these  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  a  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  attracted  sympathy  by  the  vein  of  chivalrous 
generosity  that  ran  through  his  character.  More  poet  than 
politician,  he  was  unfit  to  command  the  wild  elements  with 
which  he  became  mixed  up,  and  died  the  victim  of  hi« 
romantic  temperament,  which  was  more  dangerous  to  the 
government  than  the  less  refined  animosity  of  his  vulgar 
confederates. 

§  18.  Little  compassion  was  felt  for  the  fate  of  the  mis* 
guided  Irish  who  had  appealed  to  the  French  fur  aid.  It 
made  them  not  only  enemies  but  traitors,  and  after  the 
musketry  of  the  soldiers  had  slain  the  easily  discomfited 
bands  of  half-starved  peasants,  the  law  cjime  inland  hanged 
the  unhappy  beings  by  the  score.  But  religion  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  failing  cause,  and  furious  llomau  Catholics^ 
led  by  their  priests,  and  trusting  in  consecrated  flags  and 
episcopal  benedictions,  turned  at  bay,  and  gained  advantages 
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over  their  less  infuriated  opponents,  the  lukewarm  Protestants 
of  Cork.  Protestantism,  however,  soon  reached  boiling  heat, 
too,  when  the  insurrection  pouring  on  towards  Wexford, 
massacred  and  destroyed  the  heretics  and  their  lands.  Always 
delighted  with  a  fight,  the  Irishmen  on  both  sides  of  this 
quarrel  felt  it  to  be  ennobled  by  the  sentiment  of  a  holy  war. 
Thirty  thousand  rebels  were  repulsed  from  an  attack  on  New 
Boss  with  a  prodigality  of  slaughter  which  transcended  the 
usages  of  battle.  In  retaliation,  the  retreating  Eomanists 
slaughtered  their  Protestant  prisoners  and  all  the  loyalists 
they  met.  Father  Keon,  the  reverend  leader  of  one  of  the 
armies,  was  a  prodigious  specimen  of  the  church  militant, 
being  of  great  personal  strength  and  stature,  and  as  brave  as 
a  lion.  Father  Murphy,  another  of  the  sacred  band,  was 
inspired  with  a  double  portion  of  courage  when  he  led  his 
followei-s,  twenty  thousand  strong,  to  the  capture  of  Arklow, 
by  the  fact  that  the  saints  had  rendered  the  coat  he  wore 
invulnerable ;  but  a  Protestantcannon  displayed  great  polemical 
ability  in  controverting  this  popish  assumption,  and  cut  Father 
Murphy  in  two.  His  rabble  fled,  and  were  reserved  for  the 
final  carnage  at  Vinegar  Hill. 

§  19.  This  is  a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  which  had  been  the  head-quarters 
of  the  rebellion  for  some  weeks.  Converging  detachments 
from  all  the  points  of  the  compass  now  narrowed  inwards  on 
the  fated  spot.  Gallantry  and  despair  supported  the  revolters 
for  a  while ;  but  nothing  can  resist  discipline  and  cold  steel. 
Crashing  in  among  the  huddled  masses  rode  the  well-trained 
dragoons,  and  a  wall  of  bayonets  glittered  on  all  sides  but 
one.  Through  this  gap,  which  the  tardiness  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments had  l#ft  unoccupied,  the  terrified  crowd  pushed  on ; 
and  when  fatigue  gave  a  pause  to  the  conquerors,  it  might 
have  brought  a  blush  to  their  cheeks  to  find  that  their  loss 
was  under  a  hundred,  while  thousands  of  their  over-matched, 
wearied,  and  hopeless  enemy  were  lying  upon  the  field. 
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Tills  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  but  not  to  the  execu- 
tions. All  the  leaders  who  had  been  captured  were  hanged. 
Even  men  who  had  returned  to  their  allegiance  were  re- 
warded for  their  momentary  aberration  with  the  gallows ;  and 
if  Lord  Cornwallis,  calm  in  temper  and  resolute  on  the  side 
of  mercy,  had  not  been  appointed  viceroy,  the  tragedy  would 
have  been  prolonged  till  English  opinion  changed,  and  sym- 
pathy would  have  superseded  revenge. 

§  20.  An  amnesty  was  immediately  published,  and  the 
effervescence  was  rapidly  calming  down,  when  a  strange 
revival  of  alarm  and  hatred  was  caused  by  the  appearance  of 
a  French  army  under  a  general  of  the  Republic.  General 
Humbert  landed  at  Killala,  and  dispersed  a  considerable  body 
of  the  militia  which  tried  to  stop  his  march.  He  got  to 
Castlebar,  and  then  finding  that  the  army  was  in  movement, 
that  Cornwallis  himself  was  on  his  advance  from  Dublin,  and 
that  they  were  outnumbered  and  outflanked  beyond  resistance, 
the  French  forces  grounded  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war. 
News  shortly  after  arrived  that  Sir  John  Warren  had  defeated 
and  captured  a  fleet  of  French  vessels  near  Lough  Swilly 
with  troops  and  ammunition  on  board  for  the  reinforcement 
of  General  Humbert,  and  nothing  was  lefb  but  submission  on 
one  side,  and  a  generous  oblivion  and  forgiveness  on  the 
other.  Yet  these  did  not  occur.  There  were  secret  aspira- 
tions for  a  very  doubtful  freedom  under  the  protection  of 
France,  and  secret  hatred  still  rankling  in  the  heart  of  Britain 
— a  hatred  lengthened  and  embittered  by  distrust. 

§  2l»  The  French  Revolution  still  ran  its  onward  course. 
All  round  the  frontiers  of  the  Great  Nation  arose  a  circle  of 
imitative  republics,  which  received  its  laws  and  fumiBbed  their 
contingents  to  its  army.  Even  the  Pope  was  displaced  from 
the  throne  of  St.  FeterV,  and  his  capture  by  a  Fiaench  army 
was  celebrated  with  gorgeous  religious  services  by  fourteen 
of  the  cardinals,  hundreds  of  the  priests,  and  all  the  laymen 
of  Rome. 
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§  22.  Bonaparte,  anxious  to  withdraw  for  a  season  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  where  the  guillo- 
tine occasionally  was  erected,  took  the  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt.  There,  under  the  shade  of  the  pyramids, 
he  displayed  the  same  military  skill  as  in  Lombardy,  and 
£ngland  became  alarmed  for  her  Indian  possessions.  Nelson 
put  an  end  to  her  alarm  by  the  great  battle  of  the  Nile, 
which  practically  made  the  invading  army  prisoners  on  a 
foreign  soil ;  and  Bonaparte,  leaving  his  troops  to  the  care 
of  one  of  his  subordinates,  made  the  best  of  his  way  through 
the  English  cruisers,  and  arrived  in  Paris  just  in  time.  Party 
dissensions  had  broken  out,  when  foreign  States,  relieved  from 
the  preponderance  of  Napoleon's  genius,  repulsed  the  other 
officers  of  the  Bepublic,  and  drove  its  armies  across  the  Bhine 
and  the  Alps.  The  great  leader  was  hailed  at  once  as  the 
only  hope  of  his  country,  and  the  most  conscientious  of  Re- 
publicans must  have  felt  that  equality  had  come  to  an  end, 
when  the  aspiring  soldier  of  fortune  set  all  competition  at 
defiance,  and  seated  himself  on  a  chair  of  more  than  regal 
power  as  First  Consul  of  France  and  General-in-chief  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  nation.     (December  13, 1799.) 

§  23.  As  the  death-struggle  was  evidently  drawing  near, 
Pitt  stopped  at  no  expedient  for  the  supply  of  the  exchequer 
and  the  buying  over  of  allies.  An  income-tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  was  imposed,  many  millions  were  borrowed,  two  hundred 
and  fifly  thousand  troo^  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
sailors  and  marines  were  taken  into  pay ;  and  to  guard  against 
domestic  disagreements,  a  full  and  perfect  uniou  with  Ireland 
was  carried  through  the  Parliaments  of  both  countries,  and 
the  three  kingdoms  became  one. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  dated 
its  birth  from  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  and  never  was  birth- 
day celebrated  under  a  sky  more  portentous  of  evil.  Russia, 
which  under  the  madman  Paul  had  accepted  our  subsidies, 
turned  suddenly  on  the  side  of  France.     Germany,  trusting 
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her  armies  to  a  scientific  old  warrior  who  could  do  everything 
but  fight  and  win  battles,  was  hopelessly  defeated  at  Marengo, 
and  made  a  disgraceful  peace.  Prussia,  always  faithless  and  ge- 
neraUy  cowardly,  joined  in  a  confederacy  against  this  country, 
by  which  the  meteor  flag  found  itself  not  only  without  an  ally 
in  the  world,  but  with  every  other  flag  in  Europe  ranged  in 
hostile  array  against  it.  Nevertheless  it  braved  the  battle  and 
the  breeze  with  the  same  undaunted  courage  as  before.  The 
population  returns  had  shown  that  there  were  eleven  millions 
in  Great  Britain,  and  probably  six  in  Ireland,  and  the  nation 
looked  on  unappalled  when  it  saw  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
against  us  on  the  continent,  and  remembered  that  we  had  the 
stormy  sea  between  us,  and  Nelson,  Howe,  Collingwood,  and 
a  hundred  others  prepared  to  guard  it  from  hostile  fleets. 
'  §  24.  The  confederacy  of  the  maritime  States,  under  the 
revived  name  of  an  armed  neutrality,  was  designed  to  ruin  us 
by  crippling  our  trade  and  playing  into  the  enemy's  hand.-*. 
The  chief  parties  to  it  were  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia. 
Nelson  burst  through  the  Sound,  aud  destroyed  the  Danish 
navy  ;  and  before  Eussia  recovered  from  her  surjirise,  he  pre- 
sented his  fleet,  broadside  on,  off  the  walls  of  lievel.  Russia 
under  her  new  emperor,  Alexander,  dissolved  the  alliance; 
Sweden  let  all  her  prepamtions  drop,  and  England  turned  her 
attention  to  certain  demonstrations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  where  flat-bottomed  boats  were  gathered  in  gi*eat 
numbers,  and  armies  were  collected  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  invasion  of  our  soil.  Nelson  led  an  attack  on  the  flotilla 
at  Boulogne,  and  though  unsuccessful  in  his  main  object  of 
burning  the  whole  swarm,  he  showed  that  it  was  easier  for 
the  French  to  threaten  our  coasts  than  to  defend  their  own. 
Both  nations  now  tired  of  a  war  which,  from  the  different 
natures  of  the  belligerents,  could  never  come  to  a  decision — ^the 
empire  of  the  sea  held  by  the  one  being  as  ruinously  eipcn- 
sive  as  the  empire  of  the  land  held  by  the  other — and  insisted 
on  sheathing  the  sword,  at  all  events  for  a  time.   A  semblance 
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of  amity  therefore  was  assumed  for  a  few  months,  but  both 
sides  continued  their  preparations,  at  the  very  moment  that 
Paris  and  London  were  glittering  with  illuminations  for  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  (1802.) 

§  25.  Thirteen  months  of  peace  enabled  the  First  Consul  to 
increase  his  power  by  the  annexation  of  Sardinia  and  Parma 
to  France ;  by  the  Presidency  of  the  Italian  Bepublic,  and  the 
recovery  of  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Domingo.  And  when  he 
considered  himself  sufficiently  strengthened  by  the  quarrels  he 
had  instigated  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  prepa- 
rations he  had  silently  made,  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  insult 
our  ambassador,  Lord  Whitworth,  at  a  public  levee,  and  the 
inhumanity  to  give  orders  for  the  arrest  of  all  the  peaceable 
English  travellers  whom  the  peace  had  attracted  to  France, — 
and  thus  threw  down  the  gauntlet  once  more  with  the  avowed 
determination  of  expunging  perfidious  Albion  from  the  map. 
The  ministry  having  the  misfortune*  to  be  gentlemen  in  cha- 
racter and  manners,  could  not  believe  in  the  unblushing 
baseness  of  their  unscrupulous  foe.  They  had  given  him 
credit  for  some  regard  to  his  own  word  and  public  opinion ; 
but  he  never  attached  any  value  to  his  own  word  himself,  and 
derived  all  his  knowledge  of  public  opinion  from  the  interested 
circle  of  military  and  diplomatic  adventurers  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  An  enslaved  press  enabled  him  to  create  a  public 
opinion  of  any  colour  he  chose,  and  the  war  was  rendered 
inextinguishable  by  the  national  hatred  he  cherished  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel.  His  plans  were  not  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ;  he  boasted  of  what  he  would  do  in  east  and  west, 
and  north  and  south ;  he  would  drive  us  from  the  Levant  by 
the  seizure  of  Egypt  and  spoliation  of  Turkey ;  he  would 
expel  us  from  the  Mediterranean  altogether  by  the  recovery 
of  Malta  and  Gibraltar;  he  would  humiliate  us  by  forcing  us 
to  establish  a  censorship  of  the  press  to  prevent  uncompli- 
mentary allusions  to  himself ;  and  finally,  he  would  make  us 
bankrupts  by  debarring  our  trade,  and  slaves  by  marching  to 
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London.  We  were  not  quite  so  open  in  the  revelation  of  our 
designs ;  but  it  was  very  clearly  known  that  we  should  never 
make  peace  with  France  till  the  insulting  Corsican  was  de- 
stroyed. We  should  pursue  him  through  good  fortune  and 
evil ;  we  should  close  in  on  him  at  the  last,  and  put  htni 
beyond  the  comity  of  nations  ;  treating  him  as  an  irreclaim- 
able vermin,  to  be  run  down,  and  trapped,  or  nailed  in  ierrorem 
on  the  barn-door.  It  was  a  war  against  Bonaparte  ixiore 
than  against  France. 

§  26.  The  struggle  brealdng  out  on  the  29th  of  April  was 
a  repetition  of  the  last.  Without  entering  into  particulars, 
we  may  remember  that  our  almost  unvaried  and  finally  deci- 
sive successes  by  sea  were  counterbalanced  by  Napoleon's 
equally  unvaried  and  more  conclusive  successes  by  land.  To 
guard  against  invasion  the  British  people  rose  in  mass ;  every 
man  fit  to  bear  arms  shouldered  his  musket,  and  every  man 
with  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  paid  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
exchequer.  A  rebellion  in  Ireland,  commencing  with  the 
murder  of  an  honourable  judge  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  was 
looked  on  as  a  mere  interlude  in  the  great  drama  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  and  was  put  down  with  a  high  hand. 
Gentler  methods  were  tried  by  the  mitigation  of  some  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  disabilities;  but  nothing  could  bind  the 
afiections  of  the  more  zealous  of  the  priesthood  and  their 
followers  to  a  nation  which  opposed  their  Church ;  martial 
law  therefore  was  proclaimed,  and  the  services  of  the  Pro- 
testant militia  retained ;  and  when  by  these  means  the  dis* 
affected  were  awed,  and  the  loyal  confirmed  in  power,  we 
watched  with  more  assuiance  the  progress  of  events  on  the 
continent,  which  changed  from  month  to  mouth  with  the 
shifting  combinations  of  a  kaleidoscope. 

§  27.  The  newest  empire  in  Europe  in  the  person  of 
Napoleon,  dating  from  the  I8th  of  May,  1804,  was  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  the  oldest  empire  in  the  world  on  the 
lUh  of  August,  by  the  change  of  the  Empire  of  "  Germany/' 
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dating  from  Charlemagne,  to  the  Empire  of  "  Austria."  A  war 
between  those  two  empires  very  speedily  inaugurated  the 
ne^  form  of  government,  and  Britain  poured  forth  her  trea- 
sures to  sustain  an  almost  universal  coalition  which  Pitt  had 
brought  to  maturity,  and  now  directed  upon  France.  But 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  shattered  the  Austrian  power  at  Ulm 
and  the  Bussian  at  Austerlitz,  and  forced  the  two  discomfited 
crowned  heads  to  come  to  terms.  A  peace  accordingly  was 
signed  between  the  late  enemies,  to  which  Prussia  acceded  ; 
and  Pitt,  weakened  in  health  and  broken  in  spirits,  saw  his 
wisest  combinations  destroyed.  The  defeat  of  all  his  hopes  at 
Ulm  was  scarcely  compensated  by  the  victory  of  Trafalgar, 
where  Nelson  concluded  his  glorious  life  with  the  greatest  of 
bis  triumphs,  and  the  patriot  minister  followed  the  heroic 
sailor  to  the  grave  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  (January, 
1806.) 

§  28.  Pitt  was  of  so  towering  an  ambition — having  none 
of  the  selfish  littlenesses  which  detract  from  the  ordinary  race 
of  politicians — ^that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  successor  to  his 
personal  pre-eminence ;  and  a  cabinet  was  therefore  consti- 
tuted on  the  principle  of  admitting  All  the  Talents.  Great 
names  appear  among  the  members  of  this  mixed  administra- 
tion— Fox,  the  worthy  rival  of  the  departed  chief,  and  Grey, 
at  a  long  interval  destined  to  be  the  successor  of  both.  But 
a  moderate  amount  of  despotism  is  found  useful  in  adminis- 
trations, and  so  many  clever  men  could  not  agree ;  they 
seemed  to  have  taken  their  offices  by  chance,  and  people  were 
amused  at  seeing  the  furious  and  bigoted  Lord  Ellenborough 
sitting  in  the  same  cabinet  with  Liberals  like  Erskine  and 
Granville,  and  the  name  of  the  witty  dramatist  and  penniless 
orator,  Sheridan,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  The  death  of 
Fox,  in  the  autumn  of  1896,  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  progress  of  Napoleon  tended  still  farther  to 
destroy  confidence  in  their  powers ;  but  no  amount  of  English 
ability  could  have  given  courage  to  Austria  or  honesty  to 
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Prussia.  The  terrible  battle  of  Jena  aid  Berlin  at  Napoleon's 
feet ;  and  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  between  Russia  and  France, 
Prussia  agreed  to  join  the  maritime  league  against  us,  and  aid 
in  the  forcible  conversion  of  Denmark  from  a  neutral  into  an 
active  enemy. 

§  29.  This  was  a  secret  article  of  that  infamous  agreement 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  expelled  us  from  the 
Baltic,  and  laid  our  shores  open  to  the  Northern  Powers.  But 
secret  as  it  was,  it  became  known  to  the  very  persons  who 
were  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  subject ;  one  of  these  was 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  whose  kingdom  was  to  un- 
dergo the  same  fate ;  by  him  it  was  communicated  to  our 
jovial,  dissolute  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  him  to  the  prime 
minister  of  England, — all  in  the  strictest  confidence.  As  there 
was  no  possibility  of  doubting  the  intelligence,  it  was  acted 
on,  while  at  the  same  time  the  honour  of  two  princes  and  a 
great  many  privy  councillors  was  strictly  preserved,  by  making 
no  revelation  on  the  point  to  friend  or  foe.  A  great  expedi- 
tion of  ships  and  troops  appeared  before  Copenhagen,  took 
the  town,  and  emptied  the  harbour,  towing  the  vessels  home, 
to  be  returned  on  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  Denmark 
pretended  surprise,  for  no  declaration  of  war  had  taken  place, 
and  England  itself  felt  a  little  puzzled  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  exploit.  All  the  virtuous  nations  of  the  continent  were 
scandalized  at  this  dreadful  proceeding  of  John  Bull.  Prussia, 
which  never  seized  Silesia  or  Hanover ;  Austria,  which  never 
laid  her  grasp  on  Belgium  ;  and  Russia,  which  never  shareil 
in  the  spoil  of  Poland,  exclaimed  as  loudly  as  France,  which 
never  assaulted  anybody  at  all,  against  the  dishonesty  of  the 
attack.  The  English  ministry  submitted  to*  the  obloquy  of 
such  an  apparent  crime,  till,  when  many  years  had  passed, 
and  secret  negotiations  were  revealed,  the  truth  came  out, 
and  the  capture  of  Copenhagen  was  justified  by  the  principle 
of  self-defence. 

§  30.  Napoleon  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  constella- 
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tion  of  crowned  heads,  all  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Bonaparte, 
and  constituting  the  most  numerous  royal  family  in  Europe. 
Joseph,  his  eldest  brother,  was  now  promoted  from  Naples  to 
Spain ;  Louis  wore  the  crown  of  Holland,  and  while  holding 
this  royal  dignity  was  presented  by  his  wife  with  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  now  Emperor  of  the  French.  Jerome  was 
King  of  Westphalia,  a  composite  realm  from  the  fragments 
of  Prussia  and  Plesse,  and,  out  of  compliment  to  the  English 
king,  augmented  with  Hanover.  Lucien  was  too  republican 
to  wear  a  diadem,  and  contented  himself  with  the  title  of 
prince  and  the  fame  of  an  epic  poem  on  Charlemagne,  of 
which  the  greatest  curiosity  was,  that  while  no  Frenchman 
has  ever  been  known  to  read  a  canto  of  it,  two  English 
clergymen  have  translated  it  from  end  to  end. 

§  31.  The  genealogical  pride  and  hereditary  loyalty  of  the 
Spaniards  were  offended  by  the  substitution  of  the  son  of  a 
Corsican  attorney  for  the  line  of  the  Bourbons,  which,  though 
an  importation  from  France,  carried  its  princely  recollection 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Cid.  Their  kings  were  fanatics  and 
cowards ;  but  they  had  the  blue  blood  of  nobility  in  their 
veins,  and  a  great  national  party  arose  to  resist  the  intrusive 
parvenu,  and  reinstate  Ferdinand  on  the  throne.  This  ap- 
peared an  opening  through  which  we  might  pierce  the  flank 
of  France,  and  an  expedition,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men, 
was  sent  to  Lisbon,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley — a  name  at  one  time  the  most  famous  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  which  only  sank  into  comparative  oblivion 
when  it  was  changed  for  Wellington.  His  exploits  in  India 
had  bordered  on  the  marvellous.  With  a  few  thousands  he 
had  conquered  ten  times  the  number  of  the  best  soldiers  at 
Assaye.  With  a  firmness  of  purpose,  combined  with  a 
celerity  of  movement  which  shook  the  old  routine  of  official 
life  in  the  East  to  its  foundation,  he  subdued  disaffection,  and 
punished  his  most  distant  adversaries.  His  political  sagacity 
was  equal  to  his  military  skill,  but  his  despatches  being  hid 
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in  the  archives  of  obscure  departments  in  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
he  was  looked  on  in  high  places  merely  as  a  bold  and  fortunate 
soldier.  Nobody,  except  the  initiated,  suspected  that  under 
that  calm  exterior,  that  modest  abiding  within  the  limits  of 
duty,  there  glowed  the  greatest  genius  for  war  and  the 
clearest  intellect  for  organization  the  nation  had  ever  seen  ; 
and  that,  mind  to  mind  and  face  to  face,  he  would  come 
triumphant  out  of  a  seven  years'  struggle  with  the  son  of 
Victory,  the  controller  of  Christendom,  and  master  of  two 
millions  of  fighting  men. 

§  32.  The  first  campaign  was  distinguished  by  the  battle 
of  Vimiera,  followed  by  a* convention,  by  which  the  defeated 
army  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  was  allowed  to  depart  un- 
captured.  The  victory  was  won  by  Wellesley,  and  the  con- 
vention agreed  to  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  his  senior  officer, 
who  superseded  him  in  the  command.  The  nation  was  in- 
dignant at  the  small  results  of  such  an  exploit ;  but  the  de- 
livery of  Portugal  from  its  invaders  was  in  reality  an  ample 
re2)ayment  for  the  struggle ;  and,  after  a  momentary  disap- 
pointment, the  popular  confidence  rested  in  Wellesley  once 
more.  Corunna,  on  the  contrary,  furnishing  a  victory  as  the 
crowning  incident  of  a  disastrous  retreat  by  another  army 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  almost  reconciled  the  public  to  the 
failure  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  by  the  glory  of  its 
close. 

§  33.  The  next  campaign  contained  the  glorious  capture 
of  Oporto  and  defeat  of  ^larshal  Soult.  The  vigour  and  un- 
expectedness of  this  achievement  altered  the  French  idea  of 
their  opponent.  They  now  perceived  from  this  most  dashing 
and  dangerous  exploit  of  the  whole  war,  that  they  bad  to  do 
with  a  man  who  knew  equally  when  to  run  a  great  risk  for 
an  adequate  object,  and  when  to  act  on  the  defensive.  From 
this  time  the  best  of  the  Napoleon  school  of  generals  were 
sent  to  resist  the  Sepoy  soldier,  as  he  was  contemptuously 
called — and  one  after  another  they  all  resisted  htm  in  vain. 
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The  Great  Kirals,  though  fighting  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  were  already  personally  opposed. 

§  34.  For  Wellesley's  victories  in  the  Peninsula  Napoleon 
counted  his  triumphs  in  Italy  and  Germany.  He  dethroned 
and  imprisoned  the  Pope,  attaching  Rome  and  the  Ecclesias- 
tical States  to  the  French  Empire.  The  outraged  Pontiff 
replied  with  thunder  from  the  old  armoury  of  the  Church ; 
hut  excommunication  had  lost  its  power,  and  the  reckless 
conqueror  enjoyed  his  triumph,  after  the  hattle  of  Asperii,  in 
the  capital  of  the  Holy  and  Apostolic  Empire.  Amid  the  re- 
joicings for  this  overthrow  of  the  Austrian  dominion,  a  plan 
was  projected  of  uniting  the  founder  of  so  many  thrones  to 
the  oldest  of  the  imperial  dynasties  hy  a  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Caesar.  Asa  preparation  for  this,  Josephine, 
the  wife  and  patroness  of  his  youth,  the  sympathizer  with  all 
his  successes  and  sharer  of  all  his  griefs,  was  divorced  ;  and 
the  offended  household  gods  revenged  the  desecrated  hearth 
by  the  misery  of  his  future  life.  His  marriage  with  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa  was  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  1810. 
In  March,  1811,  the  heir  of  all  those  domains — ^from  the 
Elbe  to  the  point  of  Sicily,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
Apennines — was  bom,  as  if  to  consolidate  the  Bonaparte 
power  when  it  had  reached  its  highest  development ;  but  the 
downward  course  almost  immediately  began.  The  chance  of 
a  continuance  of  vassalage  beyond  the  life  of  one  man  re- 
duced the  subject  and  threatened  nations  fco  despair — despair 
drove  them  to  secret  combinations,  and  the  great  march  of 
Wellington,  as  he  was  now  named,  from  victory  to  victory, 
fanned  their  smouldering  passions  into  a  flame. 

§  35.  Kussia,  as  most  distant  from  the  avenger's  power, 
offered  the  first  open  opposition  to  his  arrogant  pretensions, 
and  the  West  of  Europe  was  hurled  by  the  offended  despot 
in  armed  hatred  against  the  East.  Six  hundred  thousand 
warriors  of  all  the  kindreds  and  tongues  that  owned  the 
modern  Charlemagne's  sway,  marched  on  into  the  deserts  of 
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the  northera  bear.  Men's  eyes  could  not  follow  them  as  they 
toiled  over  the  dreary  steppes  and  dangerous  morasses ;  and 
during  the  dreadful  expectation  of  what  might  be  the  result 
of  this  new  crusade,  the  motions  of  the  belligerents  in  Spain 
were  closely  watched,  and  hidden  delight  was  experienced  in 
every  land  when  the  great  victory  of  Salamanca  showed  that 
the  English  march  was  still  in  advance.  (1812.) 

§  t36.  Then  came  the  awful  news  from  the  burning  walls  of 
Moscow  and  the  crumbling  ice-floes  of  the  Berezina.  The 
armies  had  got  into  the  capital  of  All  the  Russias,  and  Napo- 
leon talked  of  dictating  a  peace  from  the  palace  of  the 
Czars.  But  the  peace  that  fell  upon  him  was  the  blast  of 
winter,  the  solitude  of  the  streets,  the  emptiness  of  the  pro- 
vision stores,  and,  flnall}^  surging  up  in  great  red  tongues  of 
flame,  a  conflagration,  universal  and  inextinguishable,  which 
wrapt  palace  and  hovel,  church  and  shop,  in  its  inextricable 
folds,  and  sent  its  flery  breath  before  it  to  stifle  the  dwellers 
in  the  Kremlin.  Retreat  began ;  it  became  a  flight,  and  then 
it  became  a  total  overthrow.  Blinded  with  sleet,  stiffened 
with  cold,  overcome  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  half  a  million 
of  men  lay  stark  and  stiff  under  the  miserable  snow-wreaths 
between  the  capital  and  the  Niemen.  Napoleon,  wrapping 
himself  in  furs,  left  that  array  of  skeletons  and  complainers, 
and  drove  in  sledges  across  the  fatal  border.  Coldly  received 
in  Paris,  he  knew  that  desertion  was  at  hand.  Tet  the  old 
familiar  sounds  had  not  lost  their  magic.  Glory  and  France, 
shouted  at  the  top  of  a  thousand  voices  in  all  the  market 
towns,  sent  thousands  of  the  old  soldiers  to  his  banner,  and 
once  more  the  little  cocked  hat  was  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
march,  as  in  the  glorious  days  of  bis  early  career,  when  they 
called  him  the  Little  Corporal,  and  believed  he  was  invincible. 

§  37.  Battles  were  as  frequent  as  in  those  fondly  remem- 
bered times,  but  with  different  results.  And  distant  events 
began  to  tell  powerfully  on  the  struggle  in  the  central  plains. 
Wellington  achi^ed  the  overthrow  of  the  French  dynasty  in 
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Spain  by  the  crushing  victory  of  Vittoria,  and  as  soon  as  the 
news  could  penetrate  to  Vienna,  Austria  declared  war. 
Already  the  ominous  sound  had  been  heard,  at  the  assault  of 
Dresden  by  the  Germans,  which  told  that  defensive  war  had 
ended,  and  that  a  war  of  invasion  was  at  hand.  The  gallant 
Jagers  had  dashed  against  the  walls  of  the  Saxon  capital,  de- 
fended by  the  French,  with  the  cry,  "To  Paris!  to  Paris!" 
And  when  Napoleon,  gathering  his  life's  last  energies,  pre- 
sented an  unappalled  front  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  men  in  the  field  of  Leipsic,  and  saw  before  him  a 
larger  number  of  the  infuriated  populations  he  had  so  long 
trampled  on  and  insulted,  the  beautiful  boulevards  and  their 
gorgeous  shops  were  in  the  hearts  of  the  combatants  on  both 
sides,  and  every  one  felt  that  the  issue  of  that  day  was  con- 
tinuance of  submission,  or  the  sack  and  humiliation  of  the 
capital  of  the  world.  A  battle  extending  over  three  days  sent 
tile  French  in  hideous  ruin  in  retreat.  The  allied  peoples 
pursued  with  relentless  sword;  and  when  they  heard  that 
Wellington  bad  crossed  the  Bidassoa  in  September,  and  was 
fairly  encamped  on  the  soil  of  France,  they  sang  their  pa- 
triotic songs,  and  continued  their  patriotic  advance,  with  the 
energy  of  competition  with  the  English  ;  and  amid  tears  of 
joy  and  shouts  of  delirious  exultation,  they  hailed  "The 
Ehine !  the  Rhine !  our  own  majestic  river,'*  and  celebrated 
the  first  day  of  1814  on  its  western  bank. 

§  f38.  Napoleon's  genius  emerging  from  the  purple,  and 
casting  off  the  imperial  selfishness  which  had  thrown  such  a 
shadow  on  his  Russian  retreat,  broke  forth  in  this  great  ex- 
tremity with  the  brilliancy  of  his  earlier  days.  His  defence 
of  the  sacred  realm,  into  which  so  many  triumphant  armies 
had  marched  to  receive  the  ovations  of  Paris,  was  the  highest 
of  his  military  exploits.  But  all  Europe  was  in  arms  ;  France 
was  discontented,  the  army  itself  dispirited ;  yet  the  great 
man,  conscious  of  his  impending  fate,  bore  up  against  it  as 
if  he  were  winning  his  first  laurels,  contested    every  inch 
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of  ground — terrified  the  Germans  one  day  with  an  unex- 
pected attack,  and  poured  down  upon  the  Bussiane  the  next 
with  a  march  that  disconeerted  their  plans.  For  a  brief 
moment  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  bis  dividing  the  Allies,  and 
winning  over  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  the  cause  of  bis  son-in- 
law  ;  but  fear  of  his  vengeance  if  be  retained  bis  power,  hopes 
of  aggrandizement  if  they  succeeded  in  destroying  him,  rage 
at  past  defeats,  and  the  glory  of  repaying  his  visits  to  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Moscow  with  an  insulting  visit  to  Paris,  kept 
the  potentates  united,  and  the  variegated  host  went  on.  Tlie 
advance  was  at  the  pace  of  a  charge  of  bayonets.  On  the  first 
day  of  January  they  commenced  their  march  on  imperial 
territory ;  on  the  last  day  of  Mai'cb  they  received  the  surren- 
der of  Paris.  An  abdication  of  the  crown  was  rejected  as 
too  late.  Napoleon  was  condemned  to  the  paltry  sovereignty 
of  Elba,  as  if  to  throw  his  imperial  pretensions  into  contempt ; 
and,  as  a  strange  coincidence,  we  may  remark  that  the  28tli 
of  April,,  which  saw  bis  sombre  embarkation  for  that  degrad- 
ing prison-house,  saw  the  death  of  the  gentle  and  afitictionate 
Josephine — a  woman  who,  if  she  had  continued  his  wife, 
would  have  been  as  faithful  in  this  gloom  of  bis  fortunes  as 
when  he  came  back  to  her  from  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  the 
subjugation  of  tributary  kings. 

§  39.  Men  looked  with  a  kind  of  regret  on  this  termination 
of  the  struggle,  as  it  prevented  the  chance  of  a  personal  trial 
of  skill  between  the  champions  of  England  and  France.  With 
just  exultation  we  counted  the  names  of  the  marshals  whom 
Wellington  had  overthrown.  All  the  chosen  pupils  of  Na- 
poleon, one  after  another,  had  fled  before  the  Sepoy  general ; 
and  even  after  the  object  of  the  war  was  gained,  Soult,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  them,  made  a  last  effort  to  measui'e 
himself  with  the  liberator  of  Spain  and  now  the  invader  of 
France,  and  only  added  another  name  to  the  catalogue  of 
Wellington's  triumphs  by  the  useless  and  sanguinary  battle 
of  Toulouse.    The  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  greatest 
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generals  of  the  age,  or  perhaps  of  all  history,  was  reserved  for 
the  filial  appearance  in  arms  of  both  of  them ;  but  at  the  end 
of  1814  there  was  no  prospect  of  anything  but  peace.  The 
heroes  of  the  war  were  fitted  in  Paris  and  London.  Brutal 
savages  from  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine  encamped  all  down 
the  Champs  Elysees,  and  frightened  French  children  with 
their  Calmuck  ugliness  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  In 
England,  ladies  waved  handkerchiefs  and  offered  their  fair 
cheeks  to  be  kissed  by  old  Blucher,  the  commander  of  the 
Prussians,  and  PlatoflP*,  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks.  Bluclier 
was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  being  beaten  by  the  French, 
and  ready  for  battle  again  next  morning,  that  a  victory  must 
have  been  as  surprising  as  it  was  delightful.  His  whole  idea 
of  fighting  was  galloping  at  the  enemy  and  killing  as  many 
of  them  as  he  could.  Marshal  Forwards  was  the  name  his 
soldiers  gave  him,  for  the  impetuous  old  man  could  never  be 
brought  to  retreat  till  he  had  been  ridden  over  two  or  three 
times  by  the  French  dragoons ;  and  age  had  no  effect  on  the 
fiery  hussar.  At  seventy  he  was  always  ready  to  put  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  dash  against  any  number  opposed  to  him, 
and  his  example  had  grown  contagious.  Solemn  Germans 
laid  aside  their  pipes,  and  became  as  mad  for  battle  as  their 
uncalculating  leader ;  and  as  the  English  always  admire  a 
man  who  shows  extraordinary  courage,  without  considering 
whether  his  wisdom  is  equal  to  his  valour,  this  fighting, 
shouting,  slashing,  and  unsparing  old  warrior  was  our  favou- 
rite among  all  the  chiefs  and  sages  who  came  over  to  celebrate 
the  downfall  of  the  man  at  whose  footstool  every  one  of  them 
had  knelt,  and  bought  a  smile  from  the  contemptuous  suze- 
rain by  professing  their  hatred  to  England. 

§  40.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  the  Allies,  as  we  have 
said,  entered  Paris  as  conquerors.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
1815,  Napoleon  re-entered  his  capital  as  if  he  had  only  left  it 
for  a  year's  excursion,  and  all  things  went  on  as  before.  His 
advance   from   Frejus,  where  he  landed  after  leaving  Elba 
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with  the  three  or  four  hundred  men  of  his  Old  Guard,  whom 
the  wisdom  of  the  Allies  had  allowed  him  to  take  with  him 
to  his  tiny  empire,  belongs  more  to  the  history  of  France 
than  of  England,  if  it  does  not  belong  to  romance  more  than 
to  either.  Louis  XVIII.,  the  restored  king,  now  an  old  man, 
and  utterly  forgetful  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  the  exe- 
cution of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  and  even  his  own  banish- 
ment for  80  many  years,  was  only  deterred  from  re-asserting 
all  the  rights  of  an  absolute  king  by  his  sybarite  self- 
indulgence,  and  the  fear  of  destroying  his  digestion.  So  he 
ate  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  and  offended  people  as 
little  as  he  could.  But  he  saw  no  degradation  in  France 
having  been  occupied  by  Tartars  and  Croats ;  he  saw  no  glory 
in  France  having  held  the  mastery  of  Europe  so  long,  whereas 
there  was  not  a  Frenchman  who  did  not  blush  with  indignant 
shame  when  he  thought  of  those  barbarian  intruders,  and 
recurred  to  her  previous  supremacy  as  the  natural  position  of 
his  country.  Louis  retired  without  a  blow,  and  the  tricolor 
once  more  waved  from  the  tower  of  the  Tuileries,  and  all 
through  the  night  lights  were  seen  in  the  emperor's  cabinet, 
and  all  men  knew  that  a  campaign  was  being  matured  in  that 
small  apartment  by  the  little  man  of  the  grey  great-coat  and 
cocked  hat,  and  that  one  more  chance  would  be  given  for  the 
eagles  to  renew  their  flight. 

§  41.  Wellington  knew  it  too,  and  went  over  to  Brussels. 
Blucher  also  marched  into  the  Netherlands ;  and  Napoleon, 
folding  up  his  maps  and  directing  the  positions  of  hi:»  forces, 
hurried  across  the  frontier  near  Charleroi,  and  the  rivals  were 
almost  in  presence  of  each  other.  The  object  of  Blucher  and 
Wellington  was  to  detain  the  emperor  till  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who  were  in  march  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
could  converge  once  more  upon  their  prey.  The  object  of 
Napoleon  was  to  crush  the  English  and  Prussians  in  detail, 
and  throw  himself  on  the  still  separated  portions  of  the 
advancing  armies  before  they  could  combine.     But  no  on« 
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knew  where  he  would  strike  first.  The  uncertiainty  was  not 
long  continued.  The  first  blow  was  directed  against  the 
Prussians  at  Ligny  and  the  English  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the 
same  day  (June  16).  Napoleon  himself  commanded  the 
assault  on  Blucher,  and  that  undaunted  veteran  received  him 
with  delight.  He  was  again  in  his  element,  leading  fierce 
charges  and  ordering  impetuous  advances,  but  the  French 
were  irresistibly  impelled.  The  eye  that  measured  the  fields 
of  Marengo  and  Jena  was  upon  them,  and  Blucher,  in  his 
element  still,  was  driven  back,  overthrown,  trampled  on, 
raised  up  again,  and  ready  to  fight,  though  he  had  lost  five* 
and-twenty  thousand  men  and  a  g^eat  portion  of  his  guns. 
Ney,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  commanded  at  Quatre  Bras, 
but  here  he  was  opposed  by  English  troops,  though  in  very 
inferior  numbers ;  and  when  Wellington,  hearing  of  the  fra}'', 
joined  them  with  reinforcements,  the  French  were  completely 
beaten,  and  retired  with  severe  loss. 

A  day  not  of  rest  but  of  weary  marching  in  a  torrent  of  rain 
brought  the  whole  great  drama  to  a  close,  by  the  collection  of 
all  the  personages  engaged  in  it  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
At  first,  however,  the  contest  was  between  the  French  and 
£!ngUsh  alone ;  Blucher,  with  his  Prussians,  was  still  at  a 
distance,  watched  by  a  French  general  with  an  army  sufficient 
to  stop  his  progress ;  and  Napoleon  felt  sure  of  victory.  So 
did  Wellington,  for  he  had  all  his  Peninsular  friends  about 
him,  and  several  of  the  regiments  which  had  won  his  battles 
against  greater  odds  than  were  now  opposed  to  him.  The 
rest  of  his  force  was  made  up  of  raw  recruits  and  battalions  of 
militia,  but  he  had  fixed  on  a  powerful  situation,  and  he  knew 
that  not  a  man  of  them  would  run  away.  In  numbers  the 
French  were  slightly  superior,  and  in  guns  were  nearly  two 
to  one.  Their  composition  also  was  more  uniform,  their 
opponents  being  mixed  up  of  several  nations,  of  whom  only 
the  British  and  Brunswickers  were  to  be  relied  on  in  the 
approaching  struggle. 

3o 
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The  battle  began  at  eleven  on  a  Sunday  morning  (the  18th 
of  June).  Steady  and  immovable,  the  line  of  the  English 
remained  unbroken,  though  poured  on  by  two  hundred  cannon, 
and  charged  by  cavalry  and  infantry  all  day  long.  The  most 
difficult  of  a  soldier's  duties  was  that  day  performed,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world — the  duty  of  standing  still  under 
fire,  and  seeing  their  ranks  tliinned  without  striking  a  blow 
in  return.  But  when  squadron  after  squadron  of  the  French 
retired  exhausted  and  broken,  when  the  Prussians  were  re- 
ported to  be  on  their  march  to  join  the  British,  and  the  last 
effort  was  made  by  the  despairing  enei^  of  the  emperor,  by 
launching  forward  the  chosen  heroes  of  the  grand  army,  the 
Old  Guard  which  had  turned  the  tide  of  so  many  battles,  and 
even  that  tremendous  column  recoiled,  crushed  and  helpless, 
from  the  encounter,  the  word  was  given  by  Wellington,  and 
the  inanimate  masses  sprang  to  life — the  British  bayonets  in 
one  glittering  line  from  end  to  end  of  the  i)osition  advanced 
with  unwavering  steadiness  against  the  tumultuous  crowd, 
the  fate  of  Napoleon  was  decided  be^'ond  recal,  and  for  the 
second  time  he  presented  himself  in  Paris  a  fugitive  from  the 
pursuit  of  outraged  Europe,  with  the  accumulated  vengeance 
of  all  the  offended  nationalities  ready  to  fall  on  his  unfortunate 
country. 

A  week  decided  his  fate.  He  went  through  the  form  of 
abdication  to  prevent  a  sentence  of  dethronement.  He  made 
for  the  coast  in  hopes  of  an  escape  to  America,  but  seeing  the 
sea  covered  with  English  cruisera,  he  surrendered  to  Captain 
Maitland  of  the  JBelleropkon,  and  afber  a  sail  for  orders  to 
the  roads  at  Plymouth,  where  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
went  out  in  boats  to  see  the  hero  of  so  many  strange  ad- 
ventures and  wonderful  exploits,  he  was  carried  as  prisoner 
for  life  to  the  Island  of  Saint  Helena.  There  all  the  little- 
nesses of  his  character  came  out.  He  fought  for  trifles,  and 
complained  of  the  slightest  inconveniences.  A  war  of  spite 
%vas  carried  on  between  the  man  who  had  held  the  world  ^t 
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lus  feet  and  ike  governor  of  a  petty  speck  of  earth  iu  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  till  after  six  years  of  undignified  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  dictation  of  his  memoirs  to  his  secretaries,  he 
died  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  the  recollection  of 
Lodi  and  Waterloo  stirred  up  by  the  elemental  sounds,  and 
with  the  expression  "  t^te  d'arm^e"  on  his  lips.  Meanwhile 
France  was  occupied  hy  numerous  aimies,  and  suhjected  to 
large  contrihutions.  In  the  name  of  compensation  for  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  suhject  peoples,  and  expenses  of  the  garrisons 
which  kept  her  quiet,  she  paid  more  than  sixty  millions 
sterling ;  hut  she  laid  up  in  her  heart  a  fund  of  hatred  and 
revenge  for  the  humiliation  and  outrages  she  experienced, 
which  will  continue  as  long  as  she  is  a  nation,  and  remembers 
the  name  of  Napoleon.  The  sura,  however,  even  of  sixty 
millions  sinks  into  insignificance  when  we  observe  the  scale 
of  expenditure  on  which  the  contest  was  carried  on.  England 
alone  s^>ent  annually  seventy  millions  on  her  fleets  and  armies 
in  the  last  years  of  hostilities ;  and  not  content  with  this  lavish 
display  of  her  wealth,  she  fitted  out  an  expensive  expedition 
against  the  pirates  of  Algiers  a  short  time  after  the  peace  was 
signed,  and  forced  the  Dey  to  surrender  his  Christian  captives, 
after  a  bombardment  which  destroyed  his  power.  The  result 
of  all  these  exertions  was,  that  the  National  Debt,  which  had 
terrified  financiers  a  hundred  years  before,  when  it  reached 
eighty  millions,  had  now  arisen  to  ten  times  that  amount, 
and  entailed  on  the  revenue  of  the  country  a  payment  of 
thirty  millions  a  year. 

§  42.  The  absorbing  interest  of  the  war  has  thrown  domestic 
occurrences  into  the  shade.  The  king,  after  the  recurrence 
at  various  intervals  of  a  disorder  of  the  brain,  had  settled 
into  hopeless  insanity  in  1810.  The  Prince  of  Wales  became 
Prince  Regent,  and  continued  his  father's  policy,  though  he 
had  always  opposed  it  while  not  admitted  to  power.  But 
his  want  of  popularity  deprived  him  of  the  influence  he 
ought  to  have  possessed  in  repressing  or  soothing  the  dis- 
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content  which  the  exertions  to  sustain  the  war  had  prodaced, 
when  the  glory  was  over,  and  the  bill  had  to  be  paid.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  felt  the  reaction  caused  by  the  cessation 
of  the  feverish  energy  which  bad  pervaded  all  the  nation 
while  the  contest  was  going  on.  And  the  reciurreoce  to  a 
metallic  currency  introduced  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) 
Peel  was  a  further  check  to  the  speculative  transactions 
which  had  given  an  appearance  of  prosperity  to  all  the 
branches  of  industry. 

§  43.  When  wages  were  reduced  by  the  diminution  of  em* 
ployment,  and  food  was  enhanced  in  price  by  the  aotioa  of 
a  corn  law  which  had  been  passed  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  thousands  of  idle  and  ill-fed  workmen  held  meetings 
in  the  principal  manufacturing  towns.  Demagogues,  im* 
pelled  by  vanity  or  worse  passions,  turned  these  assemblages 
to  their  own  purposes,  and  riots  broke  out  in  several  places. 
Boasts  were  made  that  the  starving  millions  would  obtain 
their  objects  by  force,  and  even  women  formed  themselves 
into  "Sister  Beform  Societies/'  and  bound  themselves  to 
teach  their  children  to  hate  and  overthrow  their  tyrannical 
rulers.  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  most  energetic  of  the  ministers, 
allowed  his  chivalrous  courage  and  contempt  for  the  lower 
classes  to  degenerate  into  cruelty.  The  leaders  were  arrested. 
The  assemblages  were  watched  by  spies  and  controlled  by- 
police,  and  at  last,  at  the  fatal  gathering  of  the  discontented 
at  Pcterloo,  near  Manchester,  the  yeomanry,  composed  of 
farmers  maddened  by  alarm  and  anxious  to  retain  the  ad- 
vantages of  dear  bread,  were  let  loose  upon  the  crowd. 
AVomen  and  children  were  ruthlessly  ridden  down,  men  were 
cut  at  with  the  sword,  and  for  a  while  the  fustian  jacket  of 
the  artisan  was  considered  the  uniform  of  an  enemy.  The 
return  of  the  killed  in  this  melancholy  affair  was  very  small ; 
the  wounded,  however,  were  in  great  numbers ;  and  on  both 
sides  the  quarrel  became  embittered  by  their  mutual  wrongs ; 
for  the  nmltitudes  had  hoisted  flags  with  threatening  inscrip- 
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tions,  and  had  practised  marching  and  other  military  move- 
ments, as  if  in  preparation  for  war.  At  Peterloo,  indeed,  no 
violent  demonstration  had  been  made ;  there  were  no  weapons 
among  the  people,  and  their  behaviour  had  been  ostentatiously 
peaceable.  They  had  listened,  hats  off,  to  ''God  save  the 
King,"  and  joined  in  the  chorus  of  "  Rule,  Britannia ;"  but  by. 
a  roundabout  process  of  reasoning,  Lord  Eldon,  with  the  same 
davish  adulation  of  authority  and  contempt  of  popidar 
opinion,  though  not  the  same  bloodthirstiness  as  his  pre-^ 
decessor,  Jeffreys,  convinced  his  party  that  a  great  assemblage, 
if  it  is  only  numerous  enough,  was  equivalent  to  high  treason. 
*' Numbers  constitute  force,"  he  said;  ''force  constitutes 
terror,  and  terror  constitutes  illegality." 

It  was,  however,  resolved  to  prosecute  the  leader,  a  noto- 
rious mob  orator  of  the  name  of  Hunt,  and  some  of  his 
accomplices,  on  the  humbler  charge  of  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy ;  but  to  arm  the  government  with  greater  power,  if  a 
repetition  of  the  alarming  meetings  was  attempted,  the  ter- 
rified and  revengeful  cabinet  introduced  and  carried  the 
famous  Six  Acts,  which  are  worth  observing  at  the  present 
time,  as  marking  the  contrast  of  feeling  between  it  and  the 
terrible  period  of  the  riots  in  1819. 

The  first  was  to  prevent  delay  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  cases  of  misdemeanours.  The  others  prevented  the 
training  of  persons  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  practice  of 
military  evolutions  and  exercise;  increased  the  punishment 
for  blasphemous  or  seditious  libels ;  empowered  magistrates, 
for  a  limited  time,  to  seize  arms  collected  for  purposes 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  ;  subjected  certain  publications 
%o  the  duties  of  stamps  upon  newspapers,  to  restrain  the  bad 
effects  resulting  from  blasphemous  and  seditious  publications ; 
and  the  last  was  an  Act  for  preventing  seditious  meetings  and 
assemblies,  to  continue  in  force  for  upwards  of  five  years. 
'  It  was  indeed  an  awful  time,  and  observers  of  the  wide* 
Spread  disaffection  were  in  despair.     The  old  English  respect 
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for  authority  seemed  to  have  died  out,  and  there  was  every 
appearauee  of  a  separation  into  hostile  "  classes,"  which  would 
have  hroken  through  the  glorious  traditions  of  so  many 
hundred  years,  during  which  the  different  ranks  of  society 
were  united  by  the  sameness  of  their  interests  and  hereditary 
good  feeling.  We  shall  see  how  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
"  worker"  and  the  kinder  disposition  of  the  "  thinker"  have 
renewed  that  reciprocal  trust  on  the  still  surer  grounds  of 
liberality  and  mutual  respect. 

§  44.  A  failure  in  the  direct  succession  to  the  crown  was 
another  source  of  uneasiness.  The  Princess  Charlotte,  sole 
daughter  of  the  Regent,  had  married  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  in  1816,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the 
nation ;  and  dark  and  sincere  was  the  sorrow  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  land  when  it  was  known,  in  November  of  the 
following  year,  that  the  heiress  to  the  throne  and  her  new- 
born infant  were  dead.  The  Prince  Regent  had  continued 
his  enmity  to  his  wife,  and  even  the  princess  had  failed  to  be 
a  bond  of  union.  The  other  sons  of  George  III.  were  requested 
by  Parliament  to  marry,  and  in  obedience  to  this  constitu- 
tional motion,  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  the  good  fortune  to 
win  the  hand  of  the  widowed  Princess  of  Leiningen,  and  the 
greater  happiness  still  to  be  the  father  of  Victoria. 

§  45.  Before  we  close  this  chequered  reign,  we  ought  to 
dwell  on  the  most  painful  of  all  its  incidents — the  quarrel 
with  America  in  1812 ;  but  the  task  is  so  disagreeable,  to 
write  or  to  hear  of  that  fratricidal  contest,  that  we  may  be 
excused  if  we  only  glance  at  it  for  a  moment.  The  ignorant 
obstinacy  of  the  English  administration  and  the  fiery  impe- 
tuosity of  the  American  people  magnified  an  easily-avoided 
dispute  into  a  cause  of  war.  England  claimed  the  right  of 
visiting  vessels  of  war  in  search  of  her  runaway  sailors ;  Ame- 
rica thought  it  would  forfeit  her  independence  to  submit  to 
the  visitation.  There  were  dispatches  and  protocols,  and  all 
the  apparatus  of  diplomacy  ;  but  nothing,  not  even  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  measure  she  objected  to,  would  keep  the  young 
republic  from  trying  her  sacrilegious  sword  against  her  old 
mother's  shield ;  and  partly  to  vindicate  her  honour,  but  prin- 
cipally with  the  hope  of  making  a  dash  at  Canada  while 
England  was  confronting  the  hosts  of  Napoleon  and  braving 
all  the  military  monarchies  of  Europe,  she  uttered  the  fatal 
word,  and  Liverpool  and  Boston,  Glasgow  and  New  York 
equally  went  into  mourning.  Flags  were  hoisted  half-mast 
high  in  all  the  ports,  and  hopes,  even  while  cannon  were  re- 
sounding on  the  sea,  were  entertained  of  a  termination  of  the 
unnatural  strife. 

But  the  war  spirit  awoke  as  the  war  went  on.  By  launching 
ships  of  enormous  size  and  great  weight  of  metal,  and  calling 
them  frigates  or  sloops,  an  easy  triumph  was  obtained  by  the 
Americans  over  British  vessels  nominally  of  the  same  rate. 
Their  attempt,  however,  on  Canada  failed,  leaving  on  them  the 
distressing  impression  that  the  colonists  north  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence were  affectionately  attached  to  the  British  crown.  On 
the  soil  of  America  itself  the  superiority  of  regular  soldiers  was 
seen.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  men  marched  from  the  At- 
lantic shore  to  Washington,  defeating  every  force  that  opposed 
them  on  their  way,  and  finally  taking  possession  of  the  capital. 
Relying  too  much,  perhaps,  on  this  superiority,  an  attack  was 
made  by  a  small  army  of  six  thousand  men  on  the  great  city 
of  New  Orleans,  which  was  defended  by  twelve  thousand 
armed  combatants,  and  so  strengthened  with  ditches  and 
fortifications  as  to  render  the  assault  hopeless  for  so  inade- 
quate a  force.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  British  ad- 
vanced on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  lefb  General 
Fakenham  marched  forward  to  withiu  a  few  paces  of  the  walls, 
and  was  received  by  so  tremendous  a  fire  from  the  skilled 
militia-men  safely  ensconced  behind  bags  of  cotton  and  other 
defences,  that  his  men  fell  by  the  hundred  at  a  time ;  and, 
though  some  companies  forced  their  way  within  the  lines,  the 
slaughter  was  too  deadly ;  and  the  successor  of  the  gallant 
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Pakenham,  who  was  killed  in  the  advance,  withdrew  from  the 
unequal  contest.  With  this  abortive  but  not  inglorious 
achievement,  the  war  came  to  a  close — a  war  as  unjustiGable 
in  its  origin  as  calamitous  to  both  parties  in  its  course,  and 
we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  it  with  the  only  bright 
feature  of  its  duration,  the  kindness  and  generosity  shown  bj 
General  Jackson,  who  had  conducted  the  defence,  to  the  sick 
and  wounded,  whom  the  retreating  English  left  to  his  care.  ' 
§  46.  Unconscious  of  all  these  great  events,  the  poor  old 
king  lingered  on  in  blindness  and  insanity  till  the  year  1820. 
His  longevity  and  absence  from  public  business  had  already 
invested  him  with  the  character  of  a  sovereign  who  had  be- 
longed to  another  period.  Men  canvassed  his  acts  with  kind-* 
nesft,  and  dwelt  on  the  private  virtues  of  his  life  in  sad  and 
perhaps  invidious  contrast  to  the  open  vices  of  his  son.  The 
faults  of  his  disposition,  his  obstinacy,  narrowness,  and  dupli- 
city were  forgotten,  and  his  joyous  visits  to  the  theatre,  where 
he  laughed  the  loudest  of  all  at  the  eccentricities  of  the 
comedians ;  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  top-boots  and 
boiled  mutton  ;  his  simple  pleasures  at  Wey month,  and 
honest,  blunt  insensibility  to  flattery  on  all  occasions,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  true  characteristics  of  a  constitutional 
king.  Four  generations  had  lived  under  his  patriarchal  sway ; 
and  long  after  he  was  secluded  from  the  public  view,  and  long 
after  he  was  carried  to  the  roval  tomb  at  Windsor,  the  middle- 
aged  portion  of  his  subjects,  who  had  celebrated  his  birthday 
since  their  earliest  youth,  kept  up  the  commemoration  of  the 
4th  of  June  as  an  anniversary  that  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers had  looked  forward  to  as  the  happiest  of  the  year. 
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to  be  independent. 

—  Lord  Shelbume  becomes  Prime 

Minister  on  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
1788.  Coalition  ministry  formed  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Shel- 
bume. William  Pitt  made 
Prime  Minister. 

1787.  Impeachment  of  Warren  Has- 

tings for  high  misdemeanours 
in  the  government  of  India. 

1788.  Death  of   l*rince  Charles  Ed- 

ward, the  I'retender. 

1789-90  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Opening 
of  the  States-General.  The 
Bastille  taken.  France  divided 
Into  eighty- three  departments. 
Titles  of  nobility  abolished. 

1791.  The  Ttttleries  forced  by  an 
armed  mob.  Flight  and  arrest 
of  the  King  of  France.  Con- 
vention of  Pilnitz.  Swiss 
guards  massacn^d.  Royal 
family  imprisoned.  France 
declared  a  republic. 

1798.  Trial  and  execution  of  Louis 
X  VI.  and  the  Queen  of  France. 
War  declared  against  France. 

1794.  Holland  conquered  by  France, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  de- 
feated. The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  suspended.  Lord  Howe 
defeats  the  French  fleet.  Battle 
of  Flenrus.  Robespierre  guil- 
lotined, and  the  atrocious 
Jacobin  Club  aboliiihed.  Trials 
and  acquittals  of  Hardy, 
Home  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and 
others,  for  treason. 

—  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  mar- 

ried to  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick. 

1796.  Warren  Hastings,  after  a  trial 

of  seven  years,  is  acquitted. 

—  Holland  and  Belgium  united  to 

the  Frendi  Republia 

1797.  The     Bank     Restriction     Aot 

passed. 

—  Sir   John    Jenris    def^ts  the 

Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent  \  and  the  Dutch  fleet 
is  defeated  by  Admiral  Dun* 
can.    Mutiny  of  the  Nore. 
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A.D. 
1798. 


1799. 


1800. 


1801. 


1802. 
1808. 

1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 
1808. 


1809. 


Irish  rebellion.  French  expe- 
dition to  Egypt.  Nelson's  de- 
etrnction  of  their  fleet  at 
Aboukir.  The  French  fleet 
defeated  by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren. 

Income-tax  of  ten  per  cent. 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended. 

Beringapatam  taken  by  the 
English,  and  Tippoo  Saib 
killed.  Bonaparte  defeated 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  at  St. 
Jean  d'Acre.  Failure  of  the 
British  expedition  to  Holland. 
Bonaparte  declared  First 
Consul. 

Union  with  Ireland.  Malta 
taken  by  the  English.  The 
Northern  Powers  form  an  armed 
neutrality  against  England. 

First  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Battles  of  Alexandria  and  of 
Copenhagen. 

Addington  made  Prime  Minister 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Peace  with  France  signed  at 
Amiens. 

Renewal  of  the  war  with 
France.  Scindia  defeated  by 
General  Wellesley.  The  British 
troops  enter  Delhi. 

Pitt  appointed  Prime  Minister. 
Bonaparte  proclaimed  Em- 
peror. Francis  II.  relinquishes 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 

Spain  declares  war  against 
England.  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  death  of  Nelson. 

Cape  of  Good  Hupc  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Sir  D.  Baird. 

Death  of  Pitt,  who  is  succeeded 
by  Lord  Grenvillo  as  Prime 
Minister.    Death  of  Fox. 

Copenhagen  bombarded,  and 
the  Danish  fleet  surrendered 
to  the  British. 

Bonaparte  proldbits  all  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain. 
Convention  of  Cintra.  Insur- 
rection of  the  Spaniards. 
Battle  of  VImiera,  and  occu- 
pation of  Lisbon  by  the 
British. 

Battle  of  Corunna.  The  French  I 


▲J>. 


1809. 


1810. 
1811. 

1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 
1818. 
1819. 


1820. 


fleet  destroyed  in  the  Basque 
Koads. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  Battle  of 
Talavera.  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Perceval  made  Prime  Mi- 
nister. 

Wellington  occupies  the  Unea  of 
Torres  Vedras. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  appointed 
Kegent.  Battles  of  Fnentes 
d'Onoro  and  Albuera.  Java 
surrendered  to  the  British 

The  Prime  Minister,  Perceval,  la 
assassinated,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Lord  Liver|X)ol. 

Capture  of  Cindad  Rodrigo  and 
Badi^oz.  Battle  of  Salamanca. 
Madrid  taken  by  the  British. 

War  with  America.  The  French 
inva>ion  of  Russia.  Capture 
of  Seville  by  the  British. 

European  confederacy  against 
France.  Battle  of  Vittoria. 
and  capture  of  St  Sebastian. 
Wellington  defeato  Marshal 
Soult,  and  enters  France.  N»> 
poleon  driven  out  of  Germany. 

The  Allied  sovereigns  enter 
Paris.  Abdication  of  Bona- 
parte, who  is  tfent  to  Elba.  A 
general  peace  concluded  with 
France  and  America.  Islands 
of  St.  Lucia.  Tobago.  Malta, 
the  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ceded  to 
Britain. 

Bonaparte  escapes  fh>m  Elba, 
and  arrives  at  Paris.  His  defeat 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
bis  second  abdication,  when 
he  is  exiled  to  St.  Helena. 
Treaties  of  general  peace 
signed  at  Paris. 

Princess  Charlotte  married  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Co- 
burg  Saalfleld. 

Bombardment  of  Algiers. 

Death  of  the  Princeis  Charlotte. 

JJeath  of  Qoeen  Chariotte. 

Nnmeroas  meetings  on  paitU- 
nentary  reform.  Mancheater 
massacre. 

Death  oi  George  IIL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

6E0SOE     THE     F017BTH. 

A.D.  1820  TO  A.D.  1830. 

COHTEUPOSABT  80VERBIOX8. 

Fbancb. — Louis  XVIII. ;  Charles  X. 

Austria. — Francis  I. 

Prussia. — ^Frederick- William  IIL 

Spain. — ^Ferdinand  VII. 

EussiA. — Alexander ;  Nicholas. 

Popes.— Pius  VII. ;  Leo  XII. ;  Pius  VIII. 

*^*  The  leading  administrations  of  this  reign  are  noticed  under  the 
"  Landmarks  of  Chronology,"  p.  776. 


§  1.  Accession  of  (George  TV.  Puhlic  discontent;  incompetencj  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  the  altered  state  of  society.  —  §  2.  The 
Thistlewood  plot  to  murder  the  Ministers.  The  spy  system.  Threa- 
tened insurrection  of  the  Scottish  artisans. — §  3.  Bill  for  disfranchis- 
ing Qrampound  rejected. — §  4.  Proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline. 
Bill  of  Pams  and  Penalties  abandoned.  Her  conduct  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  George  IV.  Her  death  and  funeral. — §  5.  National  discontent. 
Disgraceful  state  of  our  laws.  Our  criminal  code  the  opprobrium  of 
Europe.  Difficulties  attending  every  attempt  at  reform. — §  6.  Lord 
Eldon  and  Mr.  Peel.  Greorge  Canning  appointed  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs. — §  7.  Congress  of  Verona,  and  the  Holy  Alliance. 
England  refuses  all  connexion  with  the  Continental  alliance.  Can- 
ning's declaration  against  the  French  invasion  of  Spain.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American  Colonies. — 
§  8.  War  of  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad.  Tory  fanaticism  of 
Lord  Eldon.  Mr.  Huskisson. — §  9.  Free-trade  measures,  and  their 
prosperous  results. — §  10.  The  Catholic  claims.  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Administration  of  George 
Canning.  Resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Eldon. 
— §  11.  Death  of  Canning.  His  genius  and  talents. —-§  12.  DestiTio- 
tion  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  NavannOi  and  emancipation  of  Greece. — 
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§  13.  Public  agitation  oa  tbe  Catholic  question.  Return  of  Daniel 
O'Connell  for  the  county  of  Clare. — §  14.  Passing  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  O'Connell  and  Irish  agitation.  —  §  15.  Domestic 
life  of  George  IV.  His  profligate  character  and  vicious  habits. 
His  death. 

§  I.  The  new  king  was  already  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  when  he  began  to  reign,  with  few  of  the  blessings  which 
should  accompany  old  age.  The  country  was  professedly  at 
peace ;  but  there  was  great  uneasiness  in  many  of  the  seats  of 
industry,  and  our  politicians  had  been  slow  in  adapting  them* 
selves  to  the  altered  position  of  affairs*  The  glory  of  the 
Peninsular  war  still  dazzled  their  eyes,  and  they  did  not  see 
thrt  the  labouring  population  had  many  just  grounds  of  com- 
plaint. Harsh  laws  were  harshly  administered ;  the  energies 
of  the  nation  were  repressed  by  injudicious  legislation,  and  a 
bitter  spirit  had  grown  up  between  town  and  country,  con- 
sumer and  producer,  which  threatened  at  no  distant  time  to 
end  in  civil  war.  Religious  dissensions  raged  at  the  same 
time.  Ireland  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps — over- 
bearing Orangemen  and  revengeful  Catholics ;  and  the  wiser 
men  of  the  Liberal  party  already  perceived  that  the  existence 
of  the  nation  was  imperilled  without  a  repeal  of  the  Cathob'o 
disabilities  and  a  reform  in  Parliament.  These  were  the  two 
public  cries  which  agitated  this  reign  ;  and  at  the  time  when 
confidence  in  the  crown  and  respect  for  its  wearer  might  have 
soothed  the  contending  factions,  the  conduct  of  George  IV. 
embittered  the  feelings  on  both  sides,  and  endangered  the 
stability  of  the  monarchy. 

§  2.  A  mad  and  cruel  plot  to  murder  the  ministers  was  the 
first  open  proof  of  the  wide-spread  discontent.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Thistlewood  was  the  leader  in  this  meditated  crime, 
and  was  arrested  with  his  associates  in  a  stable  near  the 
Edgeware  Road,  where  they  had  met  to  arrange  the  method 
of  putting  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  death  while  the/ 
were  at  dinner  with  the  Premier.     There  was  little  open 
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sympathy  with  the  designers  of  so  wholesale  a  murder  when 
.they  were  executed  after  a  patient  trial ;  but  a  darker  stain 
rested  on  the  ministry,  who  had  been  threatened,  than  even 
on  the  planners  of  this  atrocious  conspiracy.  The  horrible 
system  of  spies  had  been  re-introduced ;  information  was 
given  of  the  progress  of  the  design  by  persons  in  Government 
pay  who  pretended  to  be  zealous  in  the  murderers'  cause ; 
and  compared  with  the  mean  poltroonery  and  blood-seeking 
•duplicity  of  the  agents  in  this  discovery,  Edwards  and  Oliver 
the  informers,  the  bold  audacity  of  Thistlewood  .  and  his 
bravos  was  looked  on  with  a  kind  of  respect. 

The  fatal  act,  long  planned,  had  been  delayed  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  new  king;  but  the  country  was  still  farther 
alarmed  when  the  disaffection  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Scot* 
tish  artisans  took  the  form  of  actual  resistance  to  authority, 
and  after  keeping  Glasgow  and  Paisley  almost  in  their  own 
possession  for  some  tiuie,  they  confronted  the  dragoons  at 
Bonny  mure,  and  called  for  a  general  rising  and  an  overthrow 
of  the  constitution.  Parliament  assembled  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  reign  ;  but  before  it  met  vengeance  had  overtaken 
the  ringleaders  of  this  strange  attempt. 

§  3.  The  public  n\ind,  however,  continued  greatly  agitated, 
and  Lord  John  Kussell  began  his  long  and  busy  cai*eer  as  a 
legislator  and  statesman,  by  introducing  a  bill  for  the  transfer 
pf  the  franchise  of  Grampound,  a  borough  which  all  parties  ac- 
knowledged to  be  incurably  corrupt,  to  the  rich  and  populous 
town  of  Leeds.  But  alteration,  in  many  minds  at  that 
time,  was  equivalent  to  revolution,  and  not  a  few  of  the  more 
consistent  of  the  Tories  looked  on  Lord  John  as  only  a 
little  removed  from  the  Thistlevvooda  and  Paisley  weavers, 
from  whom  they  had  so  recently  escaped.  The  Bill  was  lost, 
and  Grampound  pocketed  its  bribes  for  a  short  time  longer. 

§  4.  It  was  at  this  inauspicious  moment  that  George  called 
the  public  attention  to  his  domestic  affairs  by  the  bold  and 
ill-advised  measure  of  a  Bill  of  Divorce  against  the  Queen. 
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Caroline  of  Brunswick,  after  the  death  of  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  had  resided  constantly  abroad.  Her  con- 
duct had  attracted  the  notice  of  foreign  populations  by  its 
effrontery  ;  and  she  now  threatened  to  bring  the  spectacle  of 
her  vices  and  revenge  to  the  land  of  which  her  husband  was 
king.  Many  propositions  were  made  to  bribe  or  to  deter  her 
from  the  visit :  recognition  of  her  rank,  and  large  increase  of 
income,  as  long  as  she  did  not  return  to  England  ;  exposure, 
neglect,  and  a  public  prosecution  if  she  ventured  to  cross  the 
Channel.  The  quarrel  between  the  royal  pair  became  the 
property  of  the  political  parties,  and  both  sides  must  have 
been  occasionally  ashamed  of  their  leaders,  when  the  Whigs 
drew  up  in  compact  phalanx  under  the  banners  of  the  most 
abandoned  and  brazen-faced  of  princesses,  to  defend  her  from 
the  tyrannous  oppressions  of  the  most  selfish  and  unprincipled 
of  king^.  That  both  the  chief  personages  were  guilty  of  the 
excesses  imputed  to  them  made  little  difference  in  the  zeal  of 
their  respective  champions.  Henry  Brougham,  the  political 
as  well  as  legal  defender  of  the  Queen,  described  her  as  an 
angel  of  purity  and  patience ;  and  the  placemen  who  believed 
in  quarter-day  and  the  king,  described  him  as  glowing  with 
the  virtues  of  the  Scipios  and  Antonines. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  these  degrading  scenes.  The  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  against  the  Queen  was  carried  by  so  small 
a  majority  that  it  amounted  to  an  acquittal,  and  ministers  de- 
clined to  proceed.  Great  rejoicings  marked  this  very  dubious 
triumph ;  but  popular  enthusiasm  was  chilled  by  the  conduct 
of  its  object.  She  offended  good  ta^te  by  her  ostentatious 
opposition  to  her  husband,  when  her  only  possible  object 
could  be  to  hurt  his  feelings.  She  tried  to  force  her  way  to 
his  coronation,  and  paraded  her  Wrongs  in  the  eyes  of  a 
virtuous  middle  class,  whose  compassion  for  her  sufferings 
could  not  blind  them  to  the  improprieties  of  her  behaviour. 
But  friend  and  foe  were  glad  to  let  the  subject  sink  into 
oblivion  when  death  put  an  end  to  her  miserable  and  guilty 
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career,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1821.  Yet  death  itself  did  not 
remove  the  fate  which  seemed  to  darken  over  her  life.  The 
land  that  refused  her  its  crown  was  not  to  be  honoured  with 
her  grave,  and  when  her  corpse  was  carried  through  the  City, 
in  riotous  demonstration  of  the  popular  discontent,  a  collision 
took  place  between  the  military  and  the  irritated  populace. 
Two  men  were  killed,  and  Caroline  of  Brunswick  was  con- 
veyed to  her  final  resting-place  amid  the  shrieks  of  wounded 
mourners  and  the  curaes  of  infuriated  dragoons. 

§  5.  From  this  time  a  ray  of  approaching  light  became 
visible  through  the  darkness  of  the  national  discontent.  In 
the  Cabinet  were  men  of  kind  hearts,  though  warped  in  their 
political  views  by  the  current  of  their  education.  Eldon,  the 
Chancellor,  was  so  wedded  to  the  faults  as  well  as  virtues  of 
the  constitution,  that  he  thought  it  never  could  survive  the 
absence  of  a  single  blot.  Bigotry,  ignorance,  corruption, 
and  cruelty  were  as  indispensable  portions  of  the  English 
constitution  in  this  great  lawyer's  eyes  as  the  provisions  of 
Magna  Charta ;  and  with  tears  of  disappointment  and  sobs 
of  anger,  he  perceived  his  colleagues  yielding  to  the  new 
opinions.  Our  criminal  code  had  been  the  opprobrium  of 
Europe ;  for  it  showed  a  disregard  of  human  life  which 
would  have  disgraced  the  Chinese.  We  hanged  for  the 
smallest  attempts  at  pilfering  as  well  as  the  greatest  crimes. 
The  gallows  at  Newgate  groaned,  month  after  month,  with  ten 
and  fifteen  culprits  at  a  time.  If  they  had  stolen  to  the  value 
of  five  shillings;  if  they  had  blackened  their  faces  when  they 
had  committed  the  smallest  theft  at  night;  if  they  had  been 
found  disguised  in  the  Mint,  or  been  detected  injuring 
Westminster  Bridge,  the  punishment  was  death.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  the  honoured  successor  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
in  the  path  of  mercy  and  wisdom,  succeeded  in  getting 
Parliament  to  consent  to  a  mitigation  of  punishment  for 
some  of  those  crimes,  and  to  promise  further  inquiry  in  the 
same  direction.      Lord  Eldon  declared  that  England's  suu 
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had  set  for  ever,  and  the  British  constitution  was  at  an  end,  if 
the  law  was  frittered  away  bj  these  philanthropic  absurdities, 
and  wept  as  if  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  destroyed.  He 
wept  again  when  Brougham  returned  to  his  favourite  subject, 
and  gained  proselytes  to  his  scheme  of  educating  the  poor ; 
^.nd  when  Lord  John  Russell  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
Gram|y)und  disfranchised,  and  its  menfbers  transferred  to  the 
county  of  York,  his  head  became  a  fountain  of  tears.  But 
the  tears  of  this  bigoted  placeman  expressed  the  feelings  of 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  higher 
praise  to  the  wise  statesmen  who  advocated  those  measures, 
that  for  a  long  time  they  were  without  the  national  support. 
To  be  a  reformer  was  to  be  looked  on  coldly  by  their  equals 
and  distrusted  by  the  middle  class.  But  they  had  the  more 
painful  struggle  to  maintain  against  the  aid  of  the  worthless 
demagogues  who  pretended  to  be  the  only  friends  of  the 
people,  and  hailed  every  departure  from  the  established  state 
of  things  as  an  advance  towards  the  overthrow  of  all  our 
institutions. 

§  6  If  it  had  been  given  to  Lord  Eldon  to  look  into  the 
seeds  of  time  he  might  have  been  excused  if  he  had  given  way 
to  more  copious  tears  than  ever,  when  he  saw  the  appoint- 
ment of  Robert  Peel  to  the  oflSce  held  by  Lord  Sidmouth. 

But  fortunately  he  did  not  see  in  that  young  statesman 
anything  which  excited  his  suspicion  that  a  bolder  innovator 
than  the  boldest  of  his  enemies  had  found  his  way  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  he  was  sitting  side  by  side  with  a  man  who 
would  mitigate  the  laws,  emancipate  the  Catholics,  accept  a 
reform  of  Parliament,  repeal  the  corn  laws,  and  launch  his 
country  on  a  voyage  of  boundless  improvement,  teaching  it 
the  most  difficult  of  lessons  a  nation  can  be  taught — that 
timely  changes  are  the  only  safeguards  of  a  State. 

While  all  the  future  fruits  of  his  liberal  meditation  lay  un- 
developed in  Mr.  Peel,  the  hopes  of  the  reformers  were  fixed 
on  his  showier  rival,  Mr.  Canning.     A  pupil  and  friend  of 
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Mr.  Pitt,  George  Canning  had  imbibed  the  earlier  sentiments 
of  his  illustrious  master  on  the  subject  of  national  progress,  and 
had  been  debarred  from  office  by  the  persistence  with  which 
he  advocated  the  Catholic  claims.  To  get  him  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  a  government  which  could  not  admit  him 
as  a  colleague,  and  feared  him  as  an  opponent,  the  ministers 
rejoiced  when  the  India  Company  nominated  him  to  be 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  considered  that  his  liberalism, 
his  oratory,  and  wit  would  be  safer  among  the  denizens  of 
Calcutta  than  at  home.  But  just  at  this  time  the  leader  of 
the  administration,  the  chief  supporter  of  the  despotic 
tendencies  of  the  king,  and  principal  adversary  of  a  milder 
system,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  better  known  by  his 
former  title  of  Castlereagh,  died  by  his  own  hand ;  and 
Canning,  having  become  indispensable,  was  made  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

§  7.  While  this  appointment  showed  the  disposition  of 
England  towards  more  liberal  measures,  there  were  reaction 
and  despotic  triumph  in  almost  every  nation  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  great  States  and  small  the  rulers  repented  of  the 
constitutional  liberties  they  had  granted  or  promised  to  their 
subjects  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  and  the  natural  exasperation 
of  the  deceived  populations  was  put  down  by  the  sword.  A 
congress  of  sovereigns,  blasphemously  calling  itself  the  Holy 
Alliance,  was  summoned  at  Verona,  where  the  compression 
of  the  refractory  peoples  was  arranged  into  a  system.  Great 
equally  in  peace  and  war,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  our  repre- 
sentative at  this  conclave,  protested  against  the  interference 
of  France  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  where  the  blood- 
stained Ferdinand  complained  that  his  powers  were  diminished 
by  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  The  with- 
drawal of  Wellington  from  the  congress  dissolved  for  ever 
England*s  connexion  with  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  Canning 
henceforth  took  a  bolder  tone.  If  France  attacked  Portugal 
as  well  as  Spain,  England  would  defend  her  ally ;  if  France 
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obtained  the  cession  of  any  Spanish  colony,  England  would 
disallow  the  claim.  The  minister,  rising  with  the  occasion, 
and  finding  the  country  unanimous  in  his  favour,  declared 
that  the  liberties  of  a  nation  were  not  the  gift  of  an  abso- 
lute king,  to  be  bestowed  and  resumed  at  pleasure,  but  the 
absolute  right  of  the  people,  under  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment they  chose.  France  persisted  in  marching  to  thei  aid 
of  the  Spanish  tyrant ;  but  Canning  kept  his  hand  upon  hia 
sword,  and  the  war  did  not  spread.  He  did  more  than  pre- 
vent a  European  struggle,  for  he  recognised  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country,  and  by  this  act  "  called  the  New  World  into 
existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 

§  8.  Thus  liberal  abroad,  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the 
old  system  of  inertness  and  repression  at  home.  We  had 
made  our  name  a  word  of  hope  in  the  ears  of  all  the  oppressed 
nationalities ;  not  from  any  vain  expectation  they  entertained 
of  our  aiding  them  by  force  of  arms,  but  the  war  of  opinion 
had  already  begun,  in  which  bayonets  play  a  very  secondary 
part ;  and  chief  combatant  in  these  new  hostilities  was  the 
oldest  constitutional  kingdom  in  the  world — the  kingdom 
which  had  tried  longest  the  experiment  of  a  limited  monarchy 
and  a  popular  representation,  and  found  them  to  answer 
best.  Every  step  in  the  n$e  of  England  in  European  estima- 
tion was  registered  by  Lord  Eldon's  tears.  That  lachrymose 
lawyer  was  like  Niobe  during  all  those  years  when  the 
favourite  children  of  his  fanaticism  were  slaughtered  by  the 
unpitying  George  Canning;  and  he  sorrowed,  and  of  his 
sorrowing  found  no  end,  when  Mr.  Huskisson,  a  great 
mercantile  authority,  was  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  and  gave 
immistakeable  intimations  of  a  tendeny  to  the  frightful  heresy 
of  Free  Trade. 

§  9.  The  first  experiment  was  made  upon  silk.  The  duties 
on  the  raw  material  were  reduced  from  five  shillinsrs  and 
sevenpence  halfpenny  to  threepence ;  and  in  spite  of  the  ]^ro- 
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]>hecies  of  the  protectionists  and  the  fears  of  the  silk-weavers 
themselves,  the  measure  was  attended  with  instantaneous 
success;  work  increased  and  wages  rose;  the  manufacture 
was  douhled  in  three  years,  and  in  less  than  ten  we  exported 
silk  to  France,  which  hitherto  had  had  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  finer  fabrics.  The  navigation  laws  felt  the  impulse  of  the 
new  spirit,  and  commerce  was  freed  from  many  of  the  restrict, 
tions  which  cramped  its  expansion.  Prosperit}'^  spread  to  all 
branches  of  our  trade,  and  was  only  interrupted  in  1825  by 
one  of  the  periodical  panics  to  which  over-speculation  gives 
rise. 

§  10.  But  one  great  question  towered  above  all  others, 
whether  the  country  was  prosperous,  or  suffering  from  a  com- 
mercial crisis.  The  Catholic  claims  grew  in  importance  every 
year,  and  after  0*Connell  had  roused  the  millions  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  assert  their  rights  with  threats  of  civil  war,  and 
had  failed  in  disturbing  the  firmness  of  the  great  Protestant 
leaders,  who  maintained  the  inherent  incapacity  of  a  follower 
of  the  pope  to  legislate  for  a  free  and  Protestant  people,  the 
nation  was  perplexed  between  its  desire  to  do  justice  and  its 
fear  of  the  result.  Peel  himself  said  the  time  was  come  when 
the  decision  could  not  long  be  put  off.  Canning  on  this  subject 
so  roused  the  distrust  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  that  he  proposed  his  expulsion  from  the  ministry, 
and  only  relied  on  the  resolution  of  the  premier,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, to  keep  the  country  from  the  revolutionary  concessions 
of  an  adventurer.  But  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  were  removed  from  the  scene  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  the  royal  duke  by  death,  the  plodding  minister  by  a 
disease  of  the  o'er-laboured  brain.  The  way  was  now  opened 
for  the  most  brilliant  of  debaters,  and  for  three  months  the 
"adventurer"  was  Prime  Minister  of  England  (April  to 
August).  The  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  behaved  well 
to  Canning  on  this  elevation  was  Robert  Peel ;  six  of  his 
colleagues  sent  in  their  resignations,  from  the  ill-concealed 
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motive  of  embarrassing  the  new  chief,  whom  they  despised  as 
obscure  in  his  birth,  and  feared  as  too  liberal  in  his  principles. 
Peel's  resignation  was  delivered  by  word  of  mouth,  and  the 
rivals  parted  with  mutual  respect.  By  this  time  the  great 
thought  of  emancipation  had  formed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the 
cautious  statesman  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  glittering  rheto- 
rician ;  but  it  was  a  thought,  and  nothing  more.  He  could  not 
belong  to  an  administration  pledged  to  relieve  the  Catholics ; 
he  would  not  belong  to  one  consisting  entirely  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Duke  of  Wellington  ceased  to  be  Commander-in- 
chief,  and  Lord  Eldon  bade  adieu  to  the  woolsack,  with  a 
perfect  persuasion  that  that  event  was  the  sure  forerunner  of 
the  ruin  of  the  country.  He  wept  over  the  prospect  of  the 
successful  Papists,  and  still  more  deeply  over  the  loss  of  twenty 
thousand  a  year. 

§  11 .  The  short  ministry  of  Canning  was  stormy  and  un- 
happy. Tory  friends  deserted  him  ;  Whig  politicians  approved 
his  measures,  but  were  personally  as  estranged  as  their  rivals. 
Lord  Grey  attacked  him  with  deliberate  malice,  and  professed 
to  have  no  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  Canning  could  not 
answer,  for  the  assault  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  chill  of  death  was  already  creeping  over  his  heart.  He 
struggled  on,  prepanng  for  a  full  vindication  of  his  policy  in 
the  next  session, — ^strengthening  his  party  with  the  adhesion 
of  Brougham  and  other  well-known  Liberals,  and  giving  pro- 
mise of  a  final  settlement  of  the  questions  that  had  disturbed 
the  nation  so  long,  when  suddenly  the  wasted  machinery  of 
life  gave  way,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  he  expired.  No 
soldier  on  the  field  of  battle  ever  more  surely  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country  than  this  overtasked  and  ill-requited 
statesman.  Lifted  by  his  genius  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
his  associates,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  believe  that  so 
brilliant  a  wit  could  be  a  careful  politician,  so  sparkling  a  poet 
a  firm-handed  ruler  of  men ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  strain  of 
those  two  opposite  tendencies  that  proved  too  much  for  his 
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strength.  Devoting  himself  to  literature,  he  might  have  lived 
to  be  the  honoured  competitor  with  Scott  and  Byron ;  hum- 
bling himself  to  the  petty  details  of  political  routine,  he  might 
have  vegetated  on  to  extreme  old  age — dt  reward  of  the 
golden  mediocrity  of  Sidmouth  or  Eldou ;  but  combining  the 
poet  with  the  financier,  the  wit  with  the  diplomatist,  he  lost 
credit  with  the  sagacious  vulgar  for  all  his  diversified  powers. 
They  could  not  believe  in  his  logic,  his  verses  were  so  admi- 
rable ;  nor  in  the  ])oint  of  his  repartees,  his  ideas  on  trade  and 
religion  were  so  full  of  common  sense. 

§  12.  The  year  that  witnessed  Canning's  death  saw  the  de- 
struction of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  the  practical  effect 
of  which  was  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  Greece.  For 
niany  years  the  cause  of  this  most  degenerate  descendant  of 
the  classic  Hellas,  round  which  so  many  glorious  recollections 
are  gathered,  had  excited  the  interest  of  all  the  lovers  of 
liberty  in  Europe.  Lord  Byron  had  died  in  the  cause  in  1824, 
after  lavishing  money  and  toil  on  behalf  of  the  base  and  un- 
grateful population,  which  proved  its  consanguinity  with 
Leonidas  and  Aristides  by  a  total  want  of  either  honesty  or 
courage.  Still  the  halo  of  the  past  concealed  the  degradation 
of  the  present,  and  scholars  and  patriots  rejoiced  when  the 
prospect  of  freedom  and  glory  opened  once  more  to  the  Pelo- 
ponesus  and  Attica.  France,  England,  and  Kussia  were  in 
effect  the  liberating  powers  ;  for  their  united  fleets  destroyed 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians ;  but  in  addition  to  rescuing  Greece 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  they  exposed  the  whole  of 
his  em{)ire  undefended  to  the  assaults  of  the  Czar.  Some  notion 
of  this  possible  result  was  very  early  prevalent  in  England, 
and  while  rejoicings  were  taking  place  for  our  naval  achieve- 
ment, the  victory  was  generally  named  an  *'  untoward  event.'* 

§  18.  The  speeches  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion in  Parliament  had  been  followed  by  great  demonstrations 
in  Ireland,  which  the  divided  state  of  opinion  in  this  country 
disabled  a  minister  from  putting  an  end  to,  either  by  conces- 
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sion  or  force.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  become  premier 
in  January,  and  on  losing  the  services  of  several  of  the  more 
advanced  of  his  cabinet,  including  Lord  Falmerston,  in  Jane, 
had  consolidated  an  administration  which  seemed  resolved 
against  yielding  to  the  clamours  raised  by  O'Connell  and  the 
priests.  But  when  O'Connell,  though  disqualified  from  taking 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  found  that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent 
his  becoming  a  candidate  for  election,  and  was  returned  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Clare,  the  circumstances  became 
entirely  changed  ;  the  contest  was  no  longer  between  Papists 
and  Protestants,  but  between  a  Protestant  law  and  a  qualified 
constituency.  It  was  the  people  who  were  disfranchised,  and 
nut  merely  the  Catholic  who  was  disentitled  to  sit. 

§  14.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  already  agreed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  by  which  he 
granted  emancipation  to  the  Dissenters,  perceived  the  logical 
obligation  of  conceding  the  same  boon  to  the  adherents  of 
the  old  faith.  All  men  of  unbiassed  minds  saw  the  same 
necessity,  and  the  stronger  intellects  among  those  whose  edu- 
cation had  hindered  them  from  a  dispassionate  opinion,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Among  these  Peel,  who  held  the 
foremost  place  in  the  confidence  of  his  party,  and  had  already 
acquired  the  respect  of  the  whole  nation  by  his  patriotic  and 
useful  services,  could  no  longer  repress  the  conviction  which 
had  been  slowly  taking  possession  of  his  mind,  that  his 
former  ground  was  untenable.  By  a  great  effort  tearing 
himself  away  from  the  easy  triumph  of  heading,  for  many 
years  to  come,  an  administration  pledged  to  refuse  the  claim 
of  Ireland  but  relying  on  the  bigotry,  and  perhaps  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  he  preferred  the  sacrifice 
of  office,  power,  and  private  friendships,  to  the  chances  of  a 
struggle  ending  in  alienation,  if  not  in  civil  war  between  the 
countries.  He  took  on  himself  the  obloquy  of  carrying  the 
measure  he  had  hitherto  opposed  ;  and  on  tho  Idth  of  April, 
1829,  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  received  tho  royal  assent,  and 
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the  declarations  of  gratitude  and  loyalty  so  profusely  uttered 
by  the  organs  of  Irish  opinion  were  relied  on  as  sufficient  in- 
demnities for  the  legal  supremacy  the  Protestants  had  re- 
signed. The  gratitude  was  probably  sincere,  and  the  loyalty 
faithfully  intended,  but  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  has  reduced  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
to  rely  for  their  defence  on  its  abstract  justice,  and  not  on  its 
results.  O'Connell  spent  his  life  in  pandering  to  the  passions 
df  his  countrymen,  and  coaxing  them  out  of  their  hard-earned 
pence.  To  extract  the  last  copper  from  a  pauper  he  maligned 
the  policy  and  religion  of  the  English  nation,  and  left  suc- 
cessors to  his  ribaldry  and  falsehood,  who  have  managed  to 
keep  alive  the  animosity  of  their  dupes  to  the  present  time. 
-  Oxford  University  had  dismissed  her  favourite  representa- 
tive. Peel,  on  hearing  of  his  change,  and,  as  if  to  mark  the 
measure  of  her  indignation,  elected  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  with 
the  one  great  virtue  of  consistency,  in  his  place.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  the  heat  and  passion  of  that  furious  period, 
challenged  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  most  fiery  and  hot- 
headed of  his  assailants,  to  a  duel,  for  certain  imputations  on 
his  acts  and  motives.  But  his  opponent,  though  willing  to 
give  satisfaction,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  conqueror  of  Napo- 
leon, would  not  raise  his  sacrilegious  hand  against  a  life  so 
dear  to  his  country,  and  fired  in  the  air.  This  was  the  only 
action  of  the  Great  Duke  which  his  biographers  would  wil- 
lingly conceal.  But  the  public  sentiment  was  so  outraged 
by  the  proceeding,  that  even  his  illustrious  example  had  no 
effect  in  re-introducing  the  barbarous  custom  of  deciding  on 
questions  of  honour  and  character  pistol  in  hand,  and  duelling 
fell  into  disuse  and  contempt  once  more. 

§  15.  During  all  these  years  of  domestic  struggle  and 
momentous  change  the  king  lived  retired  from  the  public  ob- 
servation, amid  the  clumsy  magnificence  of  Brighton  or  the 
coarse  orgies  of  Carlton  House.  Naturally  endowed  with  good 
abilities,  his  position  bad  rendered  them  useless,  and  as  he  was 
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debarred  from  the  national  service  by  the  dislike  of  his  father, 
and  encouraged  in  vice  and  extravagance  bj  the  members  of 
his  private  circle,  he  set  an  example  of  profligacy  of  living 
and  looseness  of  principle  which  offended  the  moral  feelings  of 
»his  people.  A  Henry  VIII.,  happily  without  his  fondness  for 
blood,  a  Charles  II.,  unfortunately  without  his  wit,  he  recalled 
the  two  worst  periods  of  our  history  by  hie  disregard  of  the 
most  sacred  ties,  and  his  addiction  to  sensual  gratifications. 
Yet  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  man  who  had  formed 
his  tastes  and  morals  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  unfortunate  for  him  that  the  change  was  so 
rapid  from  the  brutalized  excesses  of  the  former  period  to  the 
more  decorous  principles  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  both  those  states  of  opinions.  In 
his  youth  he  was  not  thought  the  worse  of  for  exhibitions  of 
drunkenness  and  other  vices,  which,  when  he  reached  his 
riper  manhood,  were  considered  marks  of  depraTity,  and  were 
visited  with  disgrace  ;  and  he  presented  the  most  melancholy 
spectacle  the  human  eye  can  see — an  old  man  continuing  a 
career  of  impropriety  to  the  last,  and  unconscious,  all  the 
time,  of  the  disgust  excited  by  his  conduct.  He  died  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1830,  having  comprised  within  the  twenty 
yeara  of  his  reg^ency  and  reign  greater  events  in  war  and 
legislation  than  any  similar  period  had  produced. 
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1820.  Accession  of  George  TV. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WILLIAM     THE     FOUBTH. 
A.D.  1830  TO  A.D.  1837. 

COltTEMPORART    SOYEREIOKS. 

France. — Loais-Philippe  (Bourbon-Orleans). 

Austria. — Francis  I. ;  Ferdinand  I, 

Prussia. — Frederick- William  III. 

Spain. — Ferdinand  VII. ;  Maria  Isabella  IL 

BusBiA. — Nicholas. 

Popes.— Pius  VIII.;  Gregory  XVI. 

*<>*  The  leading  administrations  of  this  reign  are  noticed  under  the 
'*  Landmarks  of  Chronology,"  p.  787. 


1.  Accession  of  William  IV.  His  moral  character  and  social  virtnes. 
— §  2.  The  French  revolution.  Charles  driven  from  the  kingdom. 
— §  3.  Agitation  for  Parlianjentary  reform.  Lord  Grey  appointed 
Prime  Minister,  and  Ix)rd  Brougham  the  Lo?"d  Chancellor,  Lord 
Althorp  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  Lord  Palmerston  added  to  the  administration. — 
g  4.  Agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  measure  is  finally 
passed.  Its  important  results.  Leading  features  of  the  Reform  Act. 
— §  5.  West  Indian  Slave  Emancipation  Bill  passed. — §  6.  State  of 
Political  feeling.  Declining  power  of  the  Whig  Administration. 
Increasing  popularity  of  Sir  R.  Peel. — §  7.  Retirement  of  Lord  Grey, 
and  Lord  Melbourne's  appointment  to  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 
Reforms  in  tho  Irish  Church.  O'Connell  and  Irinh  agitation. — 
§8.  The  New  Poor  Law  passed.  Its  advantages. — §9.  The  Mel- 
bourne Cabinet  dissolve(l. —  §  10.  The  great  political  and  social 
changes  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  relations. — §  11.  Sir  R.  Peel 
returns  from  Italy,  and  accepts  the  appointment  of  Prime  Minister. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  discharges  all  the  offices  of  the  Cabinet 
during  Sir  Robert's  absence.  Energy  and  talents  of  the  new  minister. 
His  various  useful  measures.  New  Marriage  Act.  Sir  Robert 
defeated  ou  the  Irish  Appropriation  Clause.  His  resignation. — 
§  12.  Lord  Melbounie's  second  Administration.  Agitated  state  of 
Ireland.    Rebellion  in  Canada. — §  13.  Death  of  the  king. 
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§  1.  William  the  Fourth  formed  a  favourable  contrast 
with  his  brother  in  the  openness  of  his  manners  and  the 
attachment  he  bore  to  his  wife,  Queen  Adelaide.  The  public 
rejoiced  to  see  the  severe  morals  of  the  Court  of  George  III. 
restored  under  the  guidance  of  this  gentle  and  religious  prin- 
cess, and  in  all  the  changes  that  occurred  in  politics  and  feel- 
ing, one  unvarying  sentiment  of  reverence  for  her  virtues  and 
trust  in  her  goodness  pervaded  the  public  mind.  With  regard 
to  her  husband,  there  was  not  the  same  unchangeableness  of 
confidence  or  affection.  His  freedom  from  stiffness  and  re- 
straint, the  undignified  simplicity  of  his  appearance,  and  the 
declarations  he  made  of  adhesion  to  the  popular  cause  en- 
deared him  to  the  nmltitude  at  first.  They  were  delighted 
to  see  the  sailor  king  comport  himself  with  the  hail-fellow- 
well-met  joviality  of  a  British  tar ;  and  even  the  opponents 
of  reform  were  pleased  to  see  the  popularity  of  the  sovereign, 
as  the  dislike  entertained  for  his  predecessor  had  almost 
endangered  the  throne.  In  a  short  time  the  novelty  of  a 
crowned  king  walking  about  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm 
and  using  the  language  of  the  cockpit  wore  off.  Great  things 
were  going  on  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  was  feared  the 
new  ruler  would  be  found  unequal  to  the  crisis. 

§  2.  France  and  England,  though  so  different  in  manners 
and  government,  always  act  upon  each  other  in  the  turning 
points  of  their  fortunes  with  nearly  irresistible  power.  In  a 
few  weeks  after  the  accession  of  King  William,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  a  revolution,  less  bloody,  but  as  complete  as  that  of 
1793,  drove  Charles  X.  from  Paris,  and  awakened  with  ten- 
fold force  the  hopes  and  apprehensions  of  the  contending 
parties  in  this  country.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Bourbon,  in 
resisting  the  desire  of  his  people  for  greater  freedom,  en- 
couraged the  wiser  politicians  in  England  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  our  countrymen  with  timely  reforms.  But  the  Kevolution 
itself-— the  overthrow  of  a  government  and  the  flight  of  a 
legitimate  sovereign — alarmed  the  timid  with  the  fear  of  a 
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similar  catastrophe  here;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
the  first  surprise  at  the  success  of  the  discontented  over  his 
friend  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  had  the  misfortune  to 
declare  that  no  reform  in  Parliament  was  required. 

§  3.  The  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  was  taken  up  by  the 
Liberals  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  popular  indignation 
could  only  be  controlled  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  Minis- 
try, presided  over  by  Lord  Grey,  and  supported  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Brougham,  who  was  made  Loi'd  Chancellor,  and 
the  manly  honesty  of  Lord  Althorp,  who  was  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Other  men  of  great  influence  were 
in  the  administration, — Mr.  Stanley  (now  Earl  Derby),  Lord 
Palmei*ston,  and  Lord  John  Kussell.  Thus  fully  manned  and 
ably  steered,  the  vessel  of  Reform  went  on.  The  energy  and 
vigour  of  the  crew  were  guarantees  that  the  voyage  would 
be  rapid,  and  the  skill  of  the  steersman  was  a  guarantee  that 
it  would  be  safe. 

§  4.  After  a  year  and  a-half  of  tempestuous  altercations, 
with  the  king  looking  helplessly  on,  as  if  unable  to  compre- 
hend what  the  disturbance  was  about,  or  interfering  in  it  in 
a  way  which  only  showed  how  little  weight  he  possessed  in 
the  decision  of  the  question,  the  great  Bill  was  carried,  and 
the  political  machinery  of  the  country  was  arranged  to  the 
general  satisfaction.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  leader  of 
the  obstructives,  had  declined  to  give  his  consent,  but  agreed 
to  absent  himself  and  his  followers  from  the  House  of  Lords 
while  the  crowning  vote  was  taken. 

When  we  consider  the  few  evils  which  resulted  from  the 
measure,  we  may  look  with  surprise  on  the  anticipations  of  its 
enemies.  Never  were  we  so  nearly  on  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
Troops  were  kept  under  arms  during  the  nine  days'  exclusion 
from  ofBce  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new 
Cabinet  under  the  Duke,  from  the  9th  to  the  18th  of  May, 
1831 ;  Parliament  petitioned  for  a  creation  of  peers  to  carry 
the  Bill  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  existing  majority 
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in  the  Lords ;  ineetiDgs  were  held  in  the  principal  towns ; 
preparations  were  made  for  a  march  of  two  hundred  thousand 
artisans  and  other  reformers  from  Birmingham  to  London, 
and  everything  portended  the  darkest  termination  to  the 
struggle,  when  suddenly  the  clouds  cleared  up,  the  king  gave 
his  royal  assent,  and  power  was  conveyed  to  the  middle 
class  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  their  increase  in  wealth  and 
enlightenment.  The  object  of  the  Beform  Bill  was  the  dis- 
franchisement of  fifty-six  boroughs  which  had  returned  one- 
hundred  and  eleven  members,  and  the  reduction  of  thirty-one 
which  had  hitherto  elected  two  members  to  a  single  return. 
Tlie  number  of  seats  to  be  redistributed  was  one  hundred 
and  forty -three ;  and  of  these  sixty-five  were  given  to  the 
counties,  and  the  remainder  to  new  or  enlarged  constituencies 
in  the  boroughs  and  metropolitan  districts.  The  aggregate 
number  of  members  remained  the  same  (658),  and  Scotland 
and  Ireland  had  a  slight  increase  and  a  new  distribution  of 
their  representatives.  The  franchise  in  counties  was  of  dif- 
ferent kinds, — ^a  10/.  copyhold;  a  leasehold  of  the  same 
amount,  if  for  sixty  years  ;  or  of  50/.  if  for  twenty  years ;  the 
possession  of  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  40«., — the  old 
qualification,  which  dated  from  a  time  when  40«.  were  of  the 
value  of  30/. ;  or  a  yearly  holding  of  the  value  of  50/.  by 
tenants  at  will.  When  Lord  Grey  was  forced  to  yield  to 
this  proviso  introduced  by  the  Tories,  he  declared  that  it 
made  the  dreaded  Beform  Bill  the  most  aristocratic  measure 
which  had  ever  passed  the  Commons.  The  borough  franchise 
was  uniform,  being  an  occupation  of  a  dwelling-house  of  the 
value  of  10/.,  with  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes. 

§  5.  The  same  strength  of  public  opinion,  which  hud 
enabled  the  Ministry  to  carry  through  the  Beform  Bill  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  a  great  portion  of  the  upper  classes, 
was  sufficient  to  silence  opposition  to  the  next  great  measure 
they  introduced — the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  all  the 
English  colonies.     For  many  years  this  question  had  been 
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growing  in  importance,  and  enlisting  more  and  more  the  syni* 
pathies  of  philanthropic  and  religious  men.  The  honoured 
names  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  were  foremost  in  the  great 
struggle,  and  afber  seeing  their  efforts  crowned  with  success 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  slave  trade  in  1807,  they  both  lived 
to  reap  the  reward  of  their  labours.  Wilberforce  heard  on  his 
death-bed  that  his  triumph  was  secure,  and  Clarkson  saw  the 
extinction  of  slavery  itself  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  British 
crown  in  the  year  1833.  The  nation,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
share  it  had  had  in  the  propagation  of  the  nefarious  system  by 
which  man  held  property  in  his  fellow-man,  grudged  nothing 
to  wash  the  guilt  away.  The  great  repentance  was  not  to 
be  worked  out  at  the  expense  of  the  present  masters ;  but, 
burdened  as  we  were  with  taxes,  and  amid  the  doubts  and 
uncertainties  of  the  new  constitution,  we  paid  twenty  millions 
as  compensation  to  the  slave-owners,  and  fixed  a  period  with- 
in which  the  chains  were  to  fall  from  the  wrists  of  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  slaves. 
The  first  day  that  rose  upon  so  many  freemen  was  the  1st  of 
August,  1834 ;  and  although  the  commercial  results  to  the 
colonies  have  proved  to  be  more  disadvantageous  than  the 
advocates  of  the  Act  maintained,  we  have  never  grudged  the 
sacrifice,  either  of  trade  or  money,  which  cleared  our  national 
conscience  of  so  deep  a  stain. 

§  6.  Dissensions  soon  after  this  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Administration.  Some  of  the  ministers  were  satisfied  with 
what  had  been  achieved,  and  considered  it  wiser  to  pause  calmly 
and  watch  the  results  of  the  battles  already  won ;  while  others 
were  for  carrying  on  their  reforming  march  while  the  first  en- 
thusiasm of  success  remained.  But  they  were  exposed  to  two 
dangers  which  seemed  to  neutralize  each  other,  but  which,  in 
fact,  were  like  separate  enemies,  assaulting  them  on  either 
flank.  The  venal  and  vulgar  support  of  O'Connell  offended 
the  taste  of  Lord  Grey  and  the  loftier-minded  members  of 
his  ministry,  and  detached  from  it  the  confidence  of  the  more 
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scrupulous  of  tbe  Liberals  throughout  the  country.  On  the 
other  extremity  was  the  deep  and  far-seeing  enmity  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  who  came  forth  again  as  the  head  of  a  great  party, 
having  lived  down  the  clamours  raised  against  him  by  his 
deserted  followers  on  the  carrying  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
by  a  masterly  policy  of  watching  the  Whigs,  and  spreading, 
not  only  confidence,  but  liberal  feelings  among  the  country 
gentlemen  and  clergy,  converting  them  from  their  old  cha^ 
racter  of  blind  and  narrow-minded  Tories,  into  educated,  firm, 
and  progressive  Conservatives. 

§  7.  Every  yeai*  the  position  of  this  great  politieian  and 
blameless  patriot  g^ew  higher ;  and  when  the  haughty  Lord 
Grey  and  his  aristo^^ratic  followers  retired,  and  his  successor. 
Lord  Melbourne,  placed  the  actual  existence  of  his  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  so  unprincipled  a  demagogue  as 
O'Connell,  in  reliance  that  the  Conservative  opposition  would 
preserve  him  from  the  extremities  to  which  his  imperious 
ally  would  drive  him,  the  common  sense  of  the  land  directed 
all  men's  attention  to  the  wisest  of  statesmen  and  most 
practised  of  parliamentary  leaders,  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel  pur- 
sued his  quiet  career  in  re-establishing  his  forces,  with  an 
assurance  of  an  early  return  to  power.  Already  the  public 
confidence  had  been  shaken  even  in  Lord  Grey  by  his  be- 
haviour to  tlie  Irish  Chui^ch.  Mr.  Stanley,  the  present  Earl 
of  Derby,  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  had  introduced  and  carried 
a  measure  for  the  extinction  of  ten  of  the  Irish  bishoprics 
and  the  diminution  of  the  tithes.  This,  among  other  bold 
innovations,  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  king.  All  his  zeal  io 
the  cause  of  reform  had  vanished,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
future  but  sedition  and  revolution.  The  Irish  policy  was  not 
likely  to  restore  his  satisfaction,  for  O'Connell  replied  to  every 
attempt  to  stop  his  violence  by  promising  a  repeal  of  the 
Union  to  his  priest-ridden  followers,  and  by  marshalling 
thousands  of  them  to  listen  to  his  passionate  harangues. 
Holding  the  Cabinet  in  one  hand  by  intimidation,  and  tbe 
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peace  of  the  country  in  the  other,  he  enriched  himself  with 
the  terrified  offerings  of  the  ministry,  and  his  salary,  under 
the  name  of  rent,  extorted  from  the  poor.  From  this  thral*- 
dom  the  English  nation  was  now  anxious  to  see  its  king  and 
Parliament  relieved,  and  William  only  waited  for  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  dismiss  his  official  advisers. 

§  8.  The  last  great  measure  of  this  reign  was  the  New 
Poor-La w.  The  labouring  population  had  been  reduced  by 
the  Law  of  Settlement  to  the  same  condition  of  confinement 
to  one  particular  spot  as  in  the  days  when  serfs  were  in- 
alienably attached  to  the  soil.  The  parish  in  which  a  man*s 
settlement  was  secured  became  the  utmost  range  of  his  em- 
ployment. Neighbouring  parishes  guarded  themselves  against 
his  intrusion,  which  would  make  them  responsible  for  his 
maintenance  in  sickness  and  old  age,  and  submitted  to  a 
want  of  hands  rather  than  import  them  from  a  contiguous 
district  where  the  labourers  were  too  many.  The  peasantry, 
as  a  body,  were  rapidly  becoming  paupers ;  for  as  the  rates 
were  almost  universally  applied  in  aid  of  wages,  the  inde- 
pendent workman  found  the  value  of  his  services  diminished, 
and  was  gradually  losing  the  pride  and  self-respect  which 
should  keep  him  from  charitable  support.  A  check  to  this 
was  put  by  the  Act  of  1834.  By  this  the  Law  of  Settlement 
was  modified,  and  a  wide  sphere  given  for  the  disposal  of 
labour.  The  hedger  and  ditcher  out  of  employment  at  home 
could  carry  his  spade  and  pickaxe  where  he  chose.  The  area 
which  provided  the  funds  for  the  support  of  a  poor-house  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  union  of  many  parishes  for  this 
common  object ;  and  while  the  great  principle  of  all  poor  laws 
was  maintained,  that  any  persons  who  had  no  other  means 
of  support  should  be  fed  and  clothed  by  the  community,  the 
feeding  was  determined  to  be  of  the  humblest  kind,  and  even 
that,  not  earned  without  some  work.  No  lazy  pauper  could 
lounge  up  to  the  poor-house  and  demand  his  week's  allowance, 
and  loaves  of  bread  in  proportion  to  the  pauper  children  he 
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had  lefl  at  home.  No  dissolute  woman  could  flaunt  in  inrolent 
finery  on  the  money  she  received  for  the  keep  of  her  illegiti- 
mate children.  If  charity  kept  them  from  starvation,  it  tried 
to  make  their  position  inferior  to  that  of  the  honest  worker, 
and  no  enactment  was  ever  crowned  with  a  more  excellent 
success  in  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  class.  The  canker  of  pauperism  was 
eating  into  the  resources  of  the  country  at  a  rate  which  in 
a  short  time  would  have  sapped  our  national  strength.  The 
expense  of  supporting  the  paupers — who  formed  a  very  dif- 
ferent body  from  the  poor — had  reached,  in  1830,  the  appalling 
sum  of  eight  millions;  in  1851  it  had  sunk  to  three  millions, 
with  a  great  increase  of  comfort  and  content. 

§  9.  At  the  time,  however,  the  easy  benevolence  of  people 
who  were  not  exposed  to  the  burden  was  offended  by  the 
apparent  harshness  of  the  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
honest  labourer.  The  pauper's  fate  became  a  theme  of  pity 
and  indignation,  and  William  perceived  with  pleasure  that  the 
hour  was  come  to  rid  himself  of  his  trammels,  and  he  suddenly, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Spencer,  which  carried  his  son,  Lord 
Althorp,  into  the  House  of  Lords,  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  dissolved  the  administration. 

§  10.  A  great  administration,  which  did  marvellous  things 
in  the  three  years  of  its  power,  and  preserved  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  of  the  world  under  the  most  alarming  cir- 
cumstances. The  French  Revolution  of  1830  had  had  the 
same  disturbing  effects  on  other  nations  as  on  England. 
Belgium  in  the  following  year  threw  off  the  union  with 
Holland,  and  elected  the  most  cautious  and  politic  of  princes 
to  be  her  sovereign,  in  tlie  person  of  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
the  widowed  husband  of  our  Princess  Charlotte.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  by  that  time  had  mounted  the  throne  of 
Charles  X.,  under  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe,  performed  his 
first  act  of  sovereignty  by  sending  the  troops  of  France  to 
force  the  Dutch  to  consent  to  the  separation,  and  had  sue- 
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ceetled  in  his  object  bj  the  siege  of  Antwerp  and  the  threat 
of  further  hostilities.  Greece  also  at  last  found  a  prince  to 
wear  its  worthless  crown,  in  the  person  of  Otho,  a  Bavarian  ; 
from  east  to  west  the  impulse  of  the  great  movement  in  Paris 
had  been  felt,  and  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Poland  were  shaken 
with  the  same  convulsion.  Firm  and  collected  through  it 
all,  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey  prepared  for  the  possibility  of 
foreign  exertions,  by  securing  confidence  and  good  govern- 
ment at  home;  and  perhaps  no  similar  instance  of  calm  per- 
severance in  the  performance  of  great  duties,  and  noble 
reliance  on  the  fortunes  of  their  country,  was  ever  shown  by 
a  population  reforming  abuses  in  the  midst  of  such  appalling 
dangers,  since  the  Romans  went  on  with  their  daily  avocations 
when  Hannibal  was  at  the  gate. 

§  11.  When  the  king  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  great 
statesman  was  in  Italy,  little  expecting  to  be  summoned  to 
take  the  government  into  his  hands.  He  hurried  home,  and 
found  that  all  the  offices  of  the  administration  had  been  kept 
for  his  disposal  by  the  extraordinary  energy  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  performed  the  duties  of  them  all  himself.  He 
was  President  of  the  Council,  Prime  Minister,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  three  Secretaries  of  State.  •  The  Cabinet, 
b}'  this  means,  had  the  advantage  of  being  unanimous,  as  it 
consisted  of  only  one  man  ;  and  Sir  Robert,  on  his  return  in 
December,  1834,  found  that  none  of  the  work  had  been 
neglected,  and  that  his  prospect  of  continuing  in  power  was 
better  than  he  had  hoped.  A  manifesto  issued  from  Tam- 
worth  gave  a  sketch  of  the  policy  he  proposed.  It  was  at 
once  liberal  and  conservative,  and  he  was  enabled  to  appeal 
to  his  past  exertions  in  the  reform  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
abuses  as  a  proof  of  his  resolution  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  time.  When  Parliament,  however,  assembled,  he  found 
that  ancient  prejudice  had  refused  to  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  desire  for  improvement,  and  the  majority  against  him 
was  irresistible.     Yet  great  and  elevating  was  the  spectacU 
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of  this  stroiig-he5\rted  minister  cont-ending  with  his  foes; 
rising  into  an  eloquence  of  expression  and  wideness  of  view 
unsuspected  equally  by  friend  and  enemy,  and  perhaps  even 
by  himself;  throwing  off  the  narrowing  bonds  within  which 
his  early  education  had  confined  him,  and  already  giving 
evidence  that  no  political  effort  was  beyond  his  power,  and 
no  array  of  hostility  to  what  he  believed  the  benefit  of  his 
country  sufficient  to  daunt  his  courage.  For  five  months  he 
relied  on  W\e  forbearance  of  Parliament  to  give  him  a  fair 
trial,  and  in  that  time  laid  the  foundation  for  the  alteration 
in  the  Marriage  Law,  by  which  dissenters  are  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  being  married  in  a  church  ;  and  for  a  Com- 
mutation of  Tithes,  by  which  the  quarrels  between  clergymen 
and  their  parishioners  are  prevented.  He  showed  qualities  in 
the  face  of  that  compact  majority  which  disarmed  it  of  its 
hostility  and  secured  its  respect ;  but  the  necessities  of  partj 
overcame  the  growing  admiration  of  the  individual  man,  and 
he  resigned  cjflice  on  the  8th  of  April.  The  ostensible  ground 
on  which  the  Whigs  gained  their  object  was  what  is  cidled 
the  Appropriation  Clause.  In  this  they  provided  that  any 
surplus  revenue  derived  from  reforms  in  the  Irish  Church 
should  be  declared  applicable  to  secular  objects.  Sir  Robert 
expressed  his  willingness  to  apply  the  surplus  to  any  object 
connected  with  the  Church.  The  majority  in  favour  of  Lord 
John  llussell,  who  introduced  the  motion,  was  very  large, 
and  he  has  remained  contented  with  the  triumph  ever  since, 
the  subject  never  being  afterwai'ds  introduced  in  all  the  years 
during  which  the  conquerors  were  in  power. 

§  12.  The  Reformers  were  restored  under  the  premier- 
ship of  Lord  Melbourne ;  but  without  the  aid  of  Lord 
Brougham,  who  was  not  invited  to  retur:i  to  the  woolsack. 
The  majority  which  had  overthrown  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
composed  of  the  Irish  members,  the  mnjority  of  English 
representatives  having  been  his  supporters.  This  circum- 
stance gave  iniiviisetl  power  to  O'Connell  and  increased  uu- 
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easiness  to  the  king.  But  the  state  of  affairs  produced  by 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  ministry  and  the  moral  pre- 
ponderance of  the  minority  acted  as  a  bar  to  legislation  alto- 
gether, unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Reform  of  Corporations, 
the  evils  were  too  glaring  to  be  endured.  The  Reform  of 
the  Irish  Church  was  carried  in  the  Commons  and  rejected  by 
the  Lords ;  and  a  further  indisposition  to  yield  to  the  noisy 
claims  of  interested  agitators  was  produced  by  the  first  rolling 
of  a  thunder-cloud  in  Canada,  which  ended  in  rebellion  and 
bloodshed. 

§  13.  Dangers  were  accumulating  on  every  hand,  and 
again  the  real  lovers  of  our  constitution  were  rendered  un- 
easy by  the  feeble  abilities  and  wavering  purpose  of  the 
occupant  of  the  throne.  Unable  to  strive  against,  or  perhaps 
to  comprehend,  the  involved  condition  of  parties  and  the 
threatening  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  aged  monarch 
was  restless  and  unhappy.  With  every  disposition  to  do 
well,  he  was  incapacitated  from  any  decided  line  of  conduct  by 
the  complete  absence  of  self-reliance.  His  death,  therefore, 
was  not  considered  a  national  disaster  when  it  occurred  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1837,  although  timorous  men  might  have 
l>een  alarmed  at  seeing  the  sceptre  transferred  to  the  light 
and  delicaie  hand  of  a  maiden  of  eighteen,  whom  the  nation 
had  watched  with  affectionate  earnestness  and  pride  as  the 
Princess  Victoria. 

LANDMARKS   OF   CHEONOLOOT. 

A.D.  I     A.D. 

1810    Accps<»ion  of  William  IV.  I  1833-84.  We9l  Indian  Slave  Emanci- 

—     Kcvoluiion  in  France.     Kxpul-  *  pation  Bill  passed. 

8ion  of  Charles  X.andaccc.'^sioii     1834.  Poor-laws     Amendment     Bill 
of  Louts- Philippe.  passed. 

—  Lord  Melbourne  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  successively  prime  mi« 
nisters. 

—  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

—  The  New  Poor-Law  passed. 
183d.  Blunicipal  Corporation  Reform 

Bill  passed. 

—  New  Marriage  Act. 
18i(7.  Death  of  William  IV. 


1 88  L.  Lord  Grey  made  prime  minister, 
and  Lord  Brougham  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

1831-3*2.  Parliamentary  Reform  BUI 
passed. 

1883.  Cholera  rages  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent. 

1833.  Assembling  of  the  first  reformed 
pHriiatiiciit. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TICTOETA. 

A.D.  1837  TO  A.D.   1858. 

CONTEMPORAKY  80VEREION8. 

Frakce. — Louis-Philippe. 

Austria. — Ferdinand ;  Francis-Joseph. 

Prussia.— Frederick- William  111.    Frederick- William  IV. 

Spain. — Maria-Isabella  II. 

Russia. — Nicholas ;  Alexander  II. 

Popes.— Gregory  XVI. ;  Pius  IX. 


ADMINISTRATIOITS   OF  THE   PRESENT   BEIQK. 

Viscount  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  continued  till  1841. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Whamcliffe,  Lyndhunt, 
Buckingham,  Sir  James  Graham,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lorci  Stanley, 
Goulburn,  Haddington,  Ripon,  Sir  George  Murray,  Sir  H  Hardinge, 
Ellenborough,  &c  ,  till  1846. 

Lord  John  Russell  (Prime  Minister),  Lansdowne,  Minto,  Cottenham, 
Sir  G.  Grey,  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl  Grey,  Sir  C.  Wood,  Lord 
Auckland,  Hobhouse,  Clarendon,  Lord  Campbell,  Morpeth,  Clanri- 
cardc,  Macaulay  (from  1846  till  1862). 

Earl  of  Derby  (Prime  Minister^,  St.  Leonards,  Lonsdale,  Salisbury, 
Disraeli,  Walpole,  Malmesoury,  Pakington,  Northumberland, 
Berries,  &c.(18j2). 

Coalition  Ministry — Earl  of  Aberdeen  (Prime  Minister  J,  with  Lord 
John  Russell,  Palmerston,  Graham,  Gladstone,  Lansaowue,  Cran- 
worth,  Newcastle,  Argyle,  Grcnv.llc,  S.  Herbert,  Molcswortb,  &c. 
(from  1852  to  1855). 

On  the  rcMgnation  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  1855,  Lord  Palmerston 
becomes  Prime  Minister;  and  on  his  reuignation,  in  1858,  Lord 
Derby  was  appoiuted  to  the  head  of  the  Government,  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Clielmsford,  Disraeli,  Salisbury,  Hardwicke,  walpole, 
Malmesbury,  Right  Hon.  J.  Peel,  Sir  £.  13.  Lytton,  Sir  J.  Pakiog- 
tOD,  Lord  Stanley,  &c. 
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In  1859  Lord  Derby*8  Hdrainistration  was  superseded  by  Lord  Palmer- 
filon's,  which,  at  the  present  time  (I860)  stands  thus:  Viscount 
Pai.merston,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
('hancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Ijord  John  Russell,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Home  Secretary ;  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Colo- 
nial Secretary ,  Mr,  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary  for  War ;  Sir  C. 
AVood,  Indian  Secretary ;  Duke  of  Somerset,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  Ijord  Campbell,  Lord  Chancellor;  Earl  Granville, 
PreHident  of  the  Council ;  Duke  of  Argyll,  Privy  Seal ;  Earl  of 
Elffin,  K.T.,  Postmaster  General ;  Right  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson,  Board 
of  iVade ;  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers,  Poor  Law  Board ;  Mr.  Cardwell,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland ;  Sir  George  Grey,  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 


§  1.  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  Unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad. — §  2.  Insurrection  in  Canada.  Its  causes. — §  3.  The  re- 
bellion suppressed,  and  Lord  Durham  sent  as  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner to  adjust  ail  existing  disputes.  Disturbances  in  Jamaica. 
Resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne.— §  4.  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed 
Prime  Minister.  Chartism.  The  ladies  of  the  Queen's  bedcnamber. 
— §  5.  Lord  Melbourne  re-appointed  minister.  The  Queen's  marriage 
with  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Her  distinguished  virtues. — 
§  6.  National  distress,  and  popular  discontent.  Th^  Chartist  leaders. 
Anti  Corn-law  league.  —  §7.  The  Corn-law  disputes. — §8.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  resumes  office.  Cobden,  Villiers,  and  Bright  strenuously 
support  the  Corn-law  agitation. — §  9.  Famine  in  Ireland,  and  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws. — §  10.  O'Brien's  rebellion  in  Ireland. — §  11.  llie 
Chartist  demonstrations.  Louis  Napoleon  a  special  constable.  The 
French  revolution. — §  12.  Discovery  of  gold  in  California. — 
§  13.  Death  of  Sir  Roliert  Peel.— §  14.  The  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park — §  15.  Coup  d'fitat  of  Louis  Napoleon.  B<^comes  "Emperor 
of  the  French."— §  16.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His 
character. — §  17.  Designs  of  Russia  against  Turkey.  DisputeH  re- 
specting the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Preparations  for  war.  The  Crimea, 
and  Sebastopol.  Destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope.  — 
§  18.  Declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  The  Crimean  exjieaition. 
Siege  of  Sebastopol,  the  difficulties  and  sanguinary  contests  attend- 
ing it.  Death  of  Lord  Raglan,  the  commander-in-chief. — §  19.  Lonl 
Aberdeen  superseded  in  the  Ministry  by  Lord  Palmerston  Opera- 
tions of  the  British  squadron  in  the  6lack  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 
Capture  of  Sebastopol. — §  20.  Peace  of  Paris. — §  21.  Disputes  with 
China,  and  capture  of  Canton.— §  22.  The  Indian  mutiny,  and  revolt 
of  the  Bengal  army.  Sanguinaiy  contests  with  the  mutineers. — 
§  23.  Butcheries  of  Agra  and  Delhi  Arrival  of  British  troops,  and 
defeat  of  the  rebels.  Trial  and  punishment  of  the  Great  Mogul,  the 
King  of  Delhi. — §  24.  Historical  retrospect  of  our  Indian  possessions. 
Fatal  expedition  to  Affghanistan.  Retributive  vengeance  fully 
carried  out  against  the  Affghans. — §  25.  The  government  of  India 
transferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
England. 
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§  1.  The  accession  of  Victoria  occurred  at  one  of  the  raost 
anxious  and  unsettled  moments  of  our  historv.  The  reforms 
already  carried  had  only  excited  the  appetite  for  more,  and  the 
aspect  of  foreign  affairs  was  dark  and  troubled.  The  despotic 
powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  used  every  exertion 
to  fetter  the  press  and  obliterate  the  last  remains  of  liberty 
which  had  been  secured  to  the  smaller  nations  by  the  settle- 
ment of  1815.  Russia  made  no  concealment  of  the  object  of 
the  unjustifiable  war  she  declared  on  the  free  mountaineers 
of  Circassia,  which  was  to  gain  the  unquestioned  mastery  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  gain  her  first  station  towards  the  British 
possessions  in  India.  Louis-Philippe,  in  a  meaner  and  more 
contemptible  manner,  carried  on  the  same  war  against  freedom 
in  France  by  cajolery  and  deceit,  and  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  Charter  nugatory,  and  his  statesmen  as  corrupted  and 
unprincipled  as  himself.  War  was  raging  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  finally  a  rebellion  was  in  full  operation  in  our 
great  colony  of  Canada. 

§  2.  Parliament  had  been  greatly  to  blame  in  shutting 
its  ears  to  the  complaints  of  the  Canadians.  It  committed 
the  mistake  of  perpetual  interference  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislatures  of  both  the  provinces  into  which  the  country 
was  divided,  and  cheated  the  populations  with  au  appearance 
of  self-government,  while  they  were  rendered  powerless  by 
the  supreme  authority  claimed  by  the  Crown.  Lower 
Canada  was  almost  entirely  French,  having  remained  without 
much  alteration  in  manners  and  customs  since  it  was  attached 
to  England  by  the  conquest  of  Quebec  in  1759.  Upper 
Canada  was  a  place  of  emigration  to  the  active  portion  of 
the  English  middle  class,  which  could  not  find  a  field  for  its 
energies  at  home ;  and  had  been  occupied  by  the  loyalists  of 
America  who  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  to  avoid 
the  government  of  the  Republic,  against  which  they  bad 
fought  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Their  descendants  retained 
their  principles  of  devoted  affection  to  the  English  throuc, 
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and  hatred  of  their  southern  neighbours.  But  the  imported 
Englishmen,  and  the  hereditary  Canadians,  and  the  French 
settlers  farther  down,  were  equally  offended  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Home  Government;  and  if  they  had  persisted  in 
a  peaceful  exposition  of  their  grievances  would  have  obtained 
£\evy  object  of  their  desire.  But  the  Anglo-Saxons  remem- 
bered the  results  of  the  American  insurrection,  and  the  poor 
Frenchmen  on  the  Three  Rivers,  who  had  continued  un- 
changed in  their  simple  habits  and  religious  tenets  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  that  wrecked  Church  and  monarchy  in 
the  old  country,  began  to  have  glorious  memories  of  the 
great  Revolution,  and  found  a  Mirabeau,  and,  they  hoped,  a 
Napoleon,  in  the  person  of  a  M.  Papineau,  who  took 
O'Connell  for  his  model  in  effrontery  and  cowardice,  and 
ahnost  transcended  the  original. 

§  3.  When  it  came  to  actual  fighting,  the  contest  could  not 
be  doubtful.  The  higher  class  of  English  settlers  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  military  power,  and  after  repelling  by  force  a 
riotous  multitude  of  Americans  who  showed  their  sympathy 
with  rifles  and  bowie-knives  in  their  hands,  the  disturbance 
was  put  down  ;  and  Lord  Durham,  who  was  sent  out  as 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  to  put  all  matters  in  the  North 
American  Provinces  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  regained  the 
public  confidence  by  an  act  of  indemnity,  wherein  mercy,  as 
its  opponents  maintained,  was  more  prominent  than  justice. 
Since  that  time  the  powers  of  the  United  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment have  been  enlarged,  and  our  countrymen,  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  districts,  are  as  patriotic  and  obedient  as  the 
men  of  Essex  or  Surrey.  The  uneasiness,  however,  extended 
to  some  of  our  other  possessions.  Jamaica  almost  followed 
the  example  of  Canada  in  resisting  English  regulations  by 
force.  Lord  Melbourne,  with  the  hasty  bravado  of  a  man  of 
natural  indecision,  who  is  at  last  obliged  to  take  a  part,  pro- 
))osed  to  suspend  the  Constitution  of  the  island  for  five  years, 
and  rule  it  directly  from  home.   Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals 
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were  all  offended,  on  different  grounds,  by  this  proposition. 
The  Minister,  alarmed  at  the  opposition  he  experienced  in 
Parliament,  resigned  his  office,  and  the  Queen  sent  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

§  4.  The  position  held  by  this  statesman  was  something 
like  that  of  the  Old  Guard  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  The 
nation  saw  the  skirmishes  and  repulses  of  the  Whig^  and 
Tory  light  infantry  with  amazing  equanimity,  because  it 
knew  that  if  a  crisis  came,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution 
were  too  powerful  for  the  ordinary  soldiers  of  the  line,  there 
was  always  a  force  in  reserve  on  which  it  could  fall  back 
with  the  certainty  of  support.  The  dangers  seemed  sufficient 
to  justify  recourse  to  the  Conservative  chief  Chartism  was 
in  the  first  days  of  its  youthful  vigour,  and  discontent  was 
widely  spread,  from  the  scarcity  of  the  harvest.  All  £urope 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  some  mighty  change,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  the  man  for  the  situation.  But  the  Ladies  of  the 
Bedchamber,  the  wives  of  the  Whig  nobility,  who  considered 
they  had  a  vested  interest  in  their  office  by  reason  of  their 
husbands'  politics,  pei*suaded  Lord  Melbourne  to  resist  their 
being  turned  away  on  the  change  of  administration,  and  the 
expectant  Minister,  perceiving  that  his  influence  was  not 
yet  sufficient  to  displace  a  few  countesses  from  their  court 
employments,  declined  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  midst  of  much  hooting  and  laughter  Lord  Melbourne 
resumed  his  place  as  chief  of  the  Cabinet  and  champion  of  the 
ladies-in-waiting. 

§  5.  During  this  second  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne 
took  place  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  her  cousin.  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg.  A  happier  marriage  never  occurred 
in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  The  prince  was  endowed  with 
every  quality,  personal  and  mental,  to  render  him  worthy  of 
the  highest  elevation ;  and  when  to  the  mutual  charms  of 
beauty  and  youth,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  added  the 
warmth  of  a  sincere  and  loug-cherished  affection,  nothing 
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was  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  their  happiness.  If  the 
union  was  fortunate  for  themselves,  it  was  no  less  productive 
of  blessings  to  the  country.  The  loyalty  which  existed  as  a 
principle  in  the  repelling  days  of  the  five  Hanoverian  kings, 
grew  into  a  passion  towards  the  wise  and  gentle  wife  and 
matron,  who  set  the  example  of  all  the  household  virtues,  and 
proved  herself — 

"  Worthy  of  earth^s  proudest  throne, 
Nor  less,  hy  excellence  of  nature  fit 
Beside  the  unadorned  hearth  to  sit, 
Domestic  queen  where  grandeur  is  unknown." 

§  6.  But  in  the  year  we  have  now  reached  there  was  per- 
plexity and  distress.  There  were  riots,  with  loss  of  life,  in 
various  parts  of  England ;  and  at  Newpoii;,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, there  was  an  action  with  the  military,  in  which  a 
borough  magistrate,  of  the  name  of  Frost,  made  himself  con- 
spicuous on  behalf  of  the  Five  Points  of  the  Charter.  Thesb 
were,  Universal  Suffrage,  Vote  by  Ballot,  Annual  Parliaments, 
Payment  of  Members,  and  the  Abolition  of  a  Property  Quali- 
fication. The  leaders  were  punished  with  transportation,  and 
for  a  time  the  struggle  seemed  at  an  end.  It  was  impossible 
that  all  these  disturbances  of  feelings  and  destruction  of  the 
old  landmarks  of  English  life  could  arise  from  a  very  enthusi- 
astic desire  for  the  points  of  the  Charter.  The  secret  of 
discontent  lay  deeper.  Many  sagacious  observers  concluded 
that  the  dearness  of  food  was  the  origin  of  the  evil,  and  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League  began  its  career  in  Manchester,  and 
never  paused  till  it  attained  it  object,  in  1846. 

§  7.  From  this  time  the  progress  of  that  great  question  is 
the  history  of  the  nation.  Lord  John  Russell,  as  a  last  expe- 
dient for  retaining  power,  after  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Commons,  made  a  proposal  for  a  fixed  duty  of  eight 
shillings  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and  less  sums  upon  the  inferior 
grains.  This  was  so  halting  a  measure  that  it  failed  to  please 
either  party  ;  the  Protectionists  would  uot  surrender   the 
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sliding  scale,  by  which  the  amount  of  duty  was  regulated  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  corn,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  ever 
falling  below  a  remunerative  value;  and  the  Abolitionists 
would  submit  to  no  compromise.  Their  actions  were  regu- 
lated by  the  highest  principles  of  political  economy,  and  they 
would  not  depart  from  them.  Parliament  on  this  was  dis- 
solved, and  in  an  early  part  of  the  next  session  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  at  last  installed  in  office,  and  the  field  lay  open  to 
him  for  the  display  of  his  highest  powers. 

§  8.  The  hopes  of  the  Corn-law  supporters  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch  ;  for  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  courage 
of  their  leader  was  unbounded ;  they  therefore  joined  readily 
in  a  modification  of  the  graduated  scale,  which  lowered  the 
duties ;  and  the  country,  seeing  the  tendency  of  the  minister's 
acts,  took  no  notice  of  the  reactionary  speeches  of  his  sup- 
porters,  and  even  submitted  to  an  income-tax  of  sevenpence 
in  the  pound  to  enable  him  to  carry  other  measures  of  libe- 
rality. Meantime  the  exertions  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League 
were  triumphant  everywhere.  Mr.  Cobden's  powers  of  lucid 
statement,  Mr.  Villiers's  persevering  efforts  in  Parliament, 
tlie  energy  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  more  sustained  oratory  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  brought  the  question  home  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  middle  class;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  masses,  pondered  the  arguments  of 
those  distinguished  men,  and  saw  with  heavy  heart  that  all 
the  intricacy  of  the  sliding  scale  did  not  cheapen  the  poor 
man's  loaf.  He  paused  for  a  long  time,  and  gave  dubious 
responses  to  the  furious  inquiries  of  his  followers,  from  which 
the  people  soon  perceived  that  the  feelings  of  the  great  states- 
man were  enlisted  on  their  side.  Difficulties  still  remained 
from  the  exigencies  of  party  government  in  a  free  country ; 
and  the  man  who  suffered-  so  deeply  by  his  self-sacrifice  on 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  who  had  been  repaid  by  those  he 
benefited  with  such  ingratitude,  might  be  pardoned  if  he 
hesitated  a  second  time  to  make  hiD:6elf  the  victim  of  his 
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convictions,  and  forfeit  the  rewards  of  office  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  on  a  question  on  which  his  political 
friends  were  unanimously  against  him,  and  slanderous  tongues 
were  ready  to  misconstrue  his  motives  and  ridicule  his 
scruples. 

§  9.  But  in  this  memorable  year  the  Irish  famine  began. 
The  harvest  had  been  deficient  in  England,  and  in  Ireland 
the  potato  had  been  struck  with  disease.  Thousands  lan- 
guished in  pain  and  hunger,  with  no  help  possible,  so  sudden 
was  the  outbreak  of  the  miserv,  and  thousands  died  even  when 
England,  suffering  herself,  had  poured  forth  her  treasures  to 
alleviate  the  wants  of  her  neighbours.  It  was  the  hand  of 
God  that  wrought  this  great  calamity,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
bowed  to  the  dreadful  lesson.  He  could  not  continue  to 
charge  a  heavy  duty  at  the  outports  on  the  very  food  which 
was  required  for  the  famishing  millions.  If  once  he  released 
the  corn  from  a  duty,  he  could  never  re-impose  it,  and  his 
course  was  immediately  taken.  He  rent  the  ties  of  party, 
and  bound  the  national  gratitude  for  ever  to  his  name. 
Maligned  by  disappointed  friends,  opposed  by  ungenerous 
enemies,  he  bated  no  jot  of  earnest  endeavour,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  seeing  the  great  charter  of  industry-r-the  free- 
trade  in  com — added  to  the  statute-book.  He  prepared  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  the  loss  of  power,  the  enmity  of  former 
allies,  and  the  grudging  praise  of  the  very  persons  whose 
triumph  he  had  secured  ;  but  his  reward  was  the  reverence  of 
the  nation,  and  the  blessing  of  every  cottage  in  the  land. 
The  dreaded  measure  has  turned  out  to  be  more  beneficial  to 
its  opponents  than  even  to  its  fnends,  and  the  most  fertile 
source  of  disagreement  between  the  rich  and  poor  has  been 
for  ever  dried  up  by  the  abrogation  of  a  hateful  law,  by  which 
the  labourer's  loaf  was  enhanced  in  price  for  the  landlord's 
benefit.  Henceforth  the  poorest  in  the  land  knows  that  if 
his  food  at  any  time  rises  in  price,  it  is  the  effect  of  adverse 
seasons,  and  not  of  the  enactments  of  man.     He  may  there- 
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fore  be  hungry,  but  he  is  not  disaffected.     This  great  bill 
became  law  on  the  26th  of  June,  1846. 

§  10.  The  storni  had  been  too  boisterous  for  the  waves 
suddenly  to  subside;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel,  greater  in  the 
nominal  absence  of  power,  through  the  sway  he  exercised  by  his 
moral  influence  both  on  Parliament  and  the  nation,  saw  the 
pacifying  effects  of  his  policy  under  circumstances  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  It  is  almost  ridiculous  now  to  speak  of  the 
attempt  at  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1847,  or  a  demonstration 
of  the  Chartists  in  1848,  as  causing  alarm  ;  but  at  the 
time  the  hollowness  of  the  rebellion  and  the  demonstration 
were  not  fully  known.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  with  the  vain 
desire  to  be  the  Achilles  of  an  Irish  Iliad,  only  rose  to  be  the 
Thersites.  Too  refined  in  mind  to  share  in  the  coarse  aspi- 
rations of  the  bloodthirsty  peasantiy  whom  his  harangues 
excited,  and  too  liberal  and  enlightened  to  be  the  tool  of  the 
howling  and  ignorant  priesthood  which  urged  him  on,  but  did 
not  share  his  danger,  he  led  forth  his  motley  array  to  fight ; 
but  on  sight  of  a  few  policemen  retired  to  the  undignified 
privacy  of  a  neighbouring  garden,  and  was  discovered  hiding 
in  a  bed  of  cabbages.  He  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  and  only  learned  in  the 
leniency  of  the  law  a  new  lesson  in  foul-mouthed  vituperation 
of  the  English  people,  which  in  a  few  years  contemptuously 
allowed  him  to  return. 

§  11.  The  Chartist  demimstration  had  a  still  more  con- 
temptible ending,  but  was  accompanied  by  such  gloomy  and 
disturbing  incidents  in  Paris,  that  for  a  moment  the  Isle  was 
frightened  from  its  propriety,  and  a  miserable  party  of  dis- 
charged workmen  and  dissolute  idlers,  amounting  to  about 
twenty  thousand  men,  were  watched  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  special  constables,  all  of  the  middle  or  higher  orders, 
any  hundred  of  whom  could  have  put  the  terrified  petitioners 
to  ignominious  flight.  Their  march  was  to  Kennington 
Common,  and  thvir  object  was  to  carry  a  petition  to  West- 
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minster  demandiDg  the  Five  Points  of  their  constitutional 
scheme,  while  the  intimidation  produced  by  their  imposing 
numbers  overawed  the  legislature.  Glad  to  escape  from  their 
ludicrous  position,  the  wretched  dupes  of  the  impostor  named 
O'Connor,  who  pocketed  their  subscriptions  and  betrayed 
their  cause — they  slunk  into  the  obscurity  of  forgetfuluess  and 
contempt,  furnishing  only  a  few  martyrs  to  the  cause  by  their 
transportation  for  a  term  of  years. 

Among  the  special  constables  on  that  famous  10th  of  April, 
was  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  nephew  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  and  destined  to  run  a  still  more  extraordinary 
course.  He  had  resided  for  some  years  in  England,  after 
escaping  from  the  fortress  of  Ham,  to  which  Louis  Philippe 
had  condemned  him  for  a  landing  at  Boulogne  with  the 
object  of  overthrowing  his  government.  That  tricky  and 
undignified  government  had  been  overthrown  by  other  hands 
in  the  last  days  of  the  previous  February,  and  the  Prince, 
standing  with  the  truncheon  in  his  hand  in  defence  of  peace 
and  order,  was  no  doubt  musing  on  the  opening  made  for  the 
great  name  he  bore  by  the  banishment  of  the  Orleans  dynasty 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  Republic  in  France.  We  shall 
meet  with  this  amateur  policeman  in  the  character  of  Presi- 
dent and  Fmperor,  displaying  in  both  an  intellectual  vigour 
and  personal  courage  which  might  have  done  honour  to  the 
Corsican  conqueror  who  founded  his  family  greatness. 

§  12.  News  arrived  in  this  same  year  from  the  extreme 
West  almost  as  startling  as  the  proceedings  of  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Paris.  Gold  had  been  found  in  immeasurable 
quantity  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  river  in  California. 
The  same  strata  extended  over  vast  regions  in  that  newly- 
acquired  territory  of  America,  and  the  wildest  anticipations 
were  indulged  in  as  to  the  effects  of  this  discovery  on  the 
commerce  and  happiness  of  the  world.  It  was  not  for  nearly 
three  years  (in  1851)  that  a  similar  discovery  was  made  in 
the  still  wealthier  soil  of  Bntish  Australia ;  and  European 
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affairs  lost  a  portion  of  their  interest  in  the  greedy  haste  witli 
which  thousands  of  all  classes  of  society  rushed  ^  those  two 
richly-endowed  districts,  with  the  certainty  of  realizing* 
gigantic  fortunes  with  the  pickaxe  and  spade.  Though  in- 
dividual expectations  have  been  disappointed,  the  aggregate 
coinage,  added  to  the  general  circulation,  is  very  large,  and 
trade  has  everywhere  been  facilitated  by  the  greater  abun- 
dance of  the  precious  metal. 

§  13.  Sir  liobert  Peel  just  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
the  reign  of  peace,  which  it  was  supposed  his  measure  of  free- 
trade  had  inaugurated,  was  to  be  celebrated  bj'  the  erection  of 
a  Temple  of  Concord,  in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  palace, 
capable  of  containing  a  hundred  thousand  visitors,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  every  region  on  the 
globe.  An  accidental  fall  from  his  horse  terminated  his  life 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  1850,  at  the  very  period  when  he  had 
attained  the  highest  eminence  ever  occupied  by  a  statesman 
in  this  country,  where,  without  the  formal  authority  of  office, 
his  decision  was  looked  to  by  both  parties  as  decisive  on  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  time. 

§  14.  The  Crystal  Palace  rose  as  if  by  the  spell  of  an  en- 
chanter, and  presented  to  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  new  style  of 
architecture  more  illustrative  of  the  nineteenth  century 
than  any  adaptation  of  the  finest  model  could  have  been. 
Everything  was  new.  The  walls  were  of  glass,  the  pillars 
were  thin  and  graceful  cylinders  of  iron,  forming  a' building 
as  light  as  the  cloud  pavilious  in  a  rich  sunset,  and  as  strong 
at  the  same  time  as  a  battlemented  tower  of  the  days  of 
feudalism.  This  gorgeous  space  was  filled  with  the  fabrics, 
glorious  in  colour  and  exquisite  in  quality,  of  all  the  workers 
throughout  the  world ;  and  the  mixed  races  who  gazed  en- 
chanted on  the  magic  scene — the  dark  denizen  of  the  East, 
gorgeous  in  shawl  and  diamond,  the  yellow  Mogul,  and  the 
rival  nationalities  of  Europe —gave  evidence  to  the  success  of 
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the  great  idea.  It  was  a  tribute  paid  to  the  genius  of  com- 
mercial friends^^ips,  and  all  peoples  from  henceforth  were  to 
rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  peace.  These  hopes  were  as  brittle 
as  the  material  of  which  the  building  was  composed.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  preparations  were  making  for  war  all 
over  the  Continent,  and  France,  as  usual,  gave  the  signal  for 
uneasiness  and  disturbance. 

§  15.  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  named  President  of  the 
Republic  for  three  years,  in  honour  of  the  brilliant  warrior 
whose  statue  still  looks  down  on  admiring  Paris  from  the 
column  in  the  Place  Vendome.  His  declarations  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Republican  form  were  so  solemn,  and  his  beha- 
viour so  simple  and  unassuming,  that  the  most  conscientious  of 
Democrats  were  satisfied  with  the  choice  they  had  made.  But 
as  the  end  of  his  presidency  drew  near,  the  suspicions  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  had  been  excited.  They  perceived  a 
spirit  of  tampering  with  the  army,  and  recurrence  on  every 
tit  occasion  to  the  military  traditions  of  the  Empire ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1851,  they  determined  to  obviate  the 
danger  they  feared,  by  arresting  the  chief  of  the  State,  and 
appointing  another  in  his  place.  Napoleon,  who  had  pro- 
served  a  countenance  of  the  most  stolid  want  of  expression 
throughout  his  interviews  with  the  leading  Republicans,  wns 
beforehand  with  them  by  a  few  hours.  Before  the  dawn  his 
Parliamentary  and  military  opposers  were  arrested  without 
form  of  law,  and  conveyed  to  different  plactfs  of  confinement. 
Paris  was  guarded  by  enthusiastic  soldiers,  who  saw  the 
courage  of  the  uncle  in  the  proceedings  of  the  nephew ;  and, 
under  the  pressure  of  fear  and  uncertainty,  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  to  whom  universal  suffrage  had  been  extended 
by  the  revolution,  voted  for  Napoleon*s  continuance  in  office 
for  ten  years  more.  The  path  was  now  clear  before  him. 
He  had  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  his  hands,  and  all  the 
forces  of  the  nation  at  his  disposal.  He  had  recourse  a 
second  time  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
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December,  1852,  was  acknowledged  "  Emperor  of  the  French 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  national  will." 

§  16.  Before  this  strange  and  startling  event,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  opponent  of  the  first  of  the  Imperial  dynasty, 
died  full  of  years  and  glory.  He  expired  at  Walmer  on  the 
llth  of  September,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years — all  of 
which  he  lived  in  honour  and  devoted  to  the  public  service. 
He  left  to  the  study  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen  a 
character  whose  elements  were  so  grandly  simple,  that  for  a 
while  they  obscured  the  gigantic  proportion  in  which  all  his 
virtues  were  moulded.  His  scientific  caution  hid  the  fiery 
impulse  of  the  most  dashing  genius  for  war  which  existed 
even  in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  His  rigid  adherence  to  the 
prosaic  calls  of  duty  hindered  people  from  perceiving  that 
under  that  commonplace  word  he  comprehended  a  love  of 
glory  which  might  have  warmed  the  heart  of  Caesar  or 
Alexander ;  and  under  that  cold  and  inflexible  exterior  bore  a 
spirit  of  charity  and  kindness  which  made  him  the  almoner 
and  friend  of  all  the  distressed.  The  great  soldier,  as  mel- 
lowing years  went  on,  disappeared  in  the  sagacious  states- 
man and  humble  Christian.  More  tears  were  shed  on  the 
coffin  of  that  clear-headed,  honest-heai*ted  old  man,  whom  we 
had  learned  to  look  upon  with  as  much  affection  as  respect, 
than  would  have  been  excited  by  the  loss  of  any  other  public 
character  in  the  prime  of  life;  for  we  felt  he  was  the  link 
that  bound  us  to  the  great  days  of  old,  and  that  in  the 
troubled  times  to  come,  in  the  clash  of  foreign  war  or  domestic 
struggle,  "  we  nc*er  should  look  upon  his  like  again." 

§  17.  The  minute-guns  that  were  fired  over  the  funeral  car 
of  the  departed  hero  awoke  an  uneasy  echo  in  the  East  The 
ambition  of  Russia  had  been  held  in  check  by  the  presence  in 
British  councils  of  the  man  who  guarded  the  peace  of  Europe 
for  forty  years ;  but  availing  himself  of  the  distracted  state  of 
our  pai*ty  combinations  and  the  credulity  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  Czar  made  his  long-prepared  attempt  on  the  integrity  of 
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the  Turkish  Empire,  on  pretence  of  some  dispute  between  the 
Greek  and  Catholic  Churches  at  Jerusalem  for  the  possession 
of  the  Hoi  J  Sepulchre,  and  seized  the  provinces  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  as  material  guarantees  that  his  demands  should 
be  complied  with.  But  the  Czar  of  Paris  was  as  much  in- 
terested in  this  weighty  religious  question  as  the  Czar  of 
Moscow,  and  stept  forward  as  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
England  was  in  the  curious  position  of  believing  the  three 
parties  concerned  to  be  heretics,  heathens,  or  schismatics,  and 
had  scarcely  more  affinity  to  the  Greek  patriarch  than  the 
Mahomedan  sheik-al-Islam,  or  the  Koman  Pope.  Yet  she 
found  herself  preparing  to  fight,  and  her  ministers  persuaded 
her  it  would  be  a  very  easy  struggle  and  very  short.  And  so 
the  Crimean  war  began. 

Whatever  was. done  with  the  keys  of  the  holy  places,  the 
Dardanelles  should  not  be  held  by  the  Russians.  Our  position 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  our  maintenance  of  India  were 
equally  menaced  by  the  presence  of  a  warlike  and  enterprising 
people  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  Turks  must  be  kept  in  pos- 
session of  the  noblest  site  for  commerce  and  empire  which  the 
whole  world  can  offer,  because  their  bigotry,  brutality,  and 
incapacity  for  civilization  make  them  unable  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  their  local  advantages.  The  bribe  of  Egypt, 
which  Russia  offered  to  England  as  her  share  of  the  "  sick 
man's"  inheritance,  was  indignantly  rejected,  and  the  united 
fleets  of  France  and  England  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
for  the  protection  of  the  Sultan,  and  great  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  at  the  same  time  for  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Northern  fleet  have  been  harshly 
criticised,  because  no  great  battle  was  fought.  But  it  is  no 
slight  proof  of  superiority  that  in  that  narrow  and  shallow  sea, 
where  the  Muscovites  had  hitherto  ruled  supreme,  their  flag 
entirely  disappeared.  Cooped  up  in  the  unapproachable  har- 
bour of  Cronstadt,  they  listened  to  the  cannon  of  the  allies, 
whose  firing  was  heard  at  St.  Petersburg  itself.     No  man 
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on  any  of  the  shores  of  England  had  a  moment's  dread 
of  a  Russian  bombardment ;  nor  had  any  merchant  the  loss  of 
a  night's  sleep  from  fear  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  on  any  sea. 
The  British  admiral  obtained  the  results  of  great  victories 
without  the  slaughter  (or  the  fame)  attending  a  pitched 
battle ;  and  attention  was  speedily  withdrawn  from  his  appa- 
rently peaceful  pursuits  to  be  concentrated  on  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol. 

This  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  Russian  empire,  and 
stored  with  all  the  warlike  munitions  which  could  be  accu- 
mulated within  its  walls.  Its  harbour  was  filled  with  nearly 
a  hundred  vessels  of  varying  size  from  a  hundred  to  five  guns. 
A  large  army  was  posted  on  favourable  points  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  Europe  looked  on,  as  in  the  .ancient 
days  of  tournament  to  the  death,  at  the  struggle  of  three 
nations  of  the  West — England,  France,  and  Sardinia — against 
the  immeasurable  empire  of  the  East  and  North.  Turkey 
counted  for  very  little  in  this  death-grapple  of  nations, 
although  it  disappointed  all  the  previous  expectations  and 
prophecies  of  its  enemies  by  the  gallant  defence  it  made  at 
Silistria  and  the  victory  of  Oltenitza.  These  were  but  inter- 
ludes in  the  drama,  and  would  have  had  no  effect  on  the  final 
result.  The  detached  armies  therefore  of  Turks  and  Russians 
guarded  their  respective  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Powers  beg^n — though  still  nominally  at  peace. 

The  attack  upon  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope,  after  a  decla>« 
ration  by  the  Czar  that  he  would  not  commence  aggressive 
hostilities  in  the  Black  Sea,  roused  the  anger  of  the  French 
and  English,  who  had  been  deceived  by  their  confidence  in 
his  truth.  The  Turks,  relying  like  their  allies  on  the  solemn 
asseverations  of  their  enemy,  were  lying  unprepared  for  any 
attack,  and  were  destroyed,  after  a  heroic  resistance,  by  a 
squadron  of  four  times  their  force.  Terrified  at  what  they  had 
done,  though  the  navies  of  France  and  England  were  down 
in  the  Bosphorus,  the  Russians  retired  to  the  harbour  of 
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Sebastopol,  and  celebrated  their  victory  with  feasts  and  illu- 
minations. If  Nelson  had  been  in  command,  he  would  not 
have  waited  for  a  declaration  of  war,  but  would  have  carried 
his  ships  into  the  Black  Sea  in  time  to  intercept  the  pirates 
on  their  return  from  the  scene  of  their  exploit ;  but  there 
was  neither  a  Nelson  in  the  East  nor  a  Pitt  at  home.  The 
Ministry,  up  to  this  time,  had  deluded  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  we  could  oppose  a  great  empire  by  force  without 
going  to  war ;  and  when  this  amazing  expectation  was  dis* 
pelled  by  the  massacre  at  Sinope,  they  found  themselves  un- 
prepared for  the  terrible  conflict  into  which  they  had  drifted, 
and  were  only  supported  by  the  recollections  of  the  last  great 
European  contest,  and  the  place  we  had  held  with  Wellington 
at  the  head  of  our  army, 

§  18.  The  declaration  of  war  took  place  on  the  27th  of 
March ;  and  the  Rrst  operation  was  to  secure  the  flank  of  the 
invading  forces  by  quelling  a  rising  in  favour  of  our  enemy 
by  the  cowardly  and  ambitious  Greeks.  A  small  division, 
landing  at  the  Piraeus,  sufficed  to  dispel  the  military  ardour 
of  the  fatuous  king  and  his  intriguing  wife,  and  for  a  while 
the  tin  swords  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae  were  left  in 
their  highly  ornamented  sheaths.  An  army  of  nearly  sixty 
thousand  men,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  was  disem- 
barked on  the  coast  of  the  Crimea,  at  a  point  left  unguarded 
by  the  Kussians,  and  Lord  Kaglan,  a  noble  and  chivalrous 
soldier,  who  showed  higher  qualities  of  generalship  than  any 
of  the  other  leaders  in  the  war,  took  the  command  of  the 
English  brigades,  and  led  them  on  the  way  to  Sebastopol. 
They  were  opposed,  on  the  20th  of  September,  by  a  largo 
force  of  Russians,  stationed  on  a  strongly  fortified  elevation 
above  the  river  Alma ;  and  French  and  English,  united  for 
the  first  time  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  vied  with  each 
other  in  courage  and  perseverance,  and  met  amid  shouts  of 
mutual  congratulation  on  the  summit  of  the  blood-stained 
hill.     It  was  proudly  discovered  that  the  fighting  qualities 
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of  our  men  continued  unimpaired,  and  the  next  news  was 
impatiently  expected,  as  London  and  Paris  were  equally  con-t 
vinced  that  Sehastopol  would  fall  in  a  few  days. 

But  the  north  side  of  the  great  arsenal  was  strongly 
guarded,  and  useless  to  the  assailants  even  if  secured.  The 
strength  of  the  place  lay  on  the  southern  shore,  and  a  great 
military  feat  was  performed  hy  Lord  Baglan,  who  led  his 
whole  army,  unknown  to  the  enemy,  by  a  roundabout  road 
to  the  other  side  of  the  harbour ;  and  having  placed  the 
French  at  Kamiesch,  and  sent  the  fleet  round  to  occupy  the 
landing-place  of  Balaclava  for  the  English,  he  opened  fire 
upon  the  citadel  on  the  17th  of  October.  Numbers  as  well 
as  position  were  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Russians.  Illness 
and  the  Alma  had  diminished  our  force.  Our  artillery  wa« 
deficient  in  weight  and  quantity.  The  commissariat,  even 
at  that  early  period,  gave  evidence  of  inefficiency,  and  the 
approaching  winter  in  that  cold  and  tempestuous  climate  wa» 
a  subject  of  universal  dread.  Already  the  besieged  felt  that 
the  chances  were  on  their  side.  Multitudes  of  fresh  soldiers 
were  marching  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  the  chosen 
battle-field,  and  the  positions  of  the  antagonistic  became 
gradually  reversed.  The  Russians  were  the  assailants ;  the 
Allies  acted  on  the  defensive.  The  glorious  blunder  of  the 
Balaclava  charge  took  place  on  the  25th.  Between  six  and 
seven  hundred  men  of  the  Light  Brigade  were  sent  to  attack 
a  whole  army  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  at  the 
other  end  of  a  narrow  gully,  and  saw  before  them  and  on  each 
side,  artillery,  horse,  and  foot,  with  batteries  looking  straight 
at  their  front  as  they  raced  up  the  Valley  of  Death.  The 
charge  of  the  gallant  six  hundred  will  live  in  song  and  history 
as  the  most  uncalled-for  waste  of  life  and  brightest  display 
of  bravery  that  any  nation  can  show.  Onward,  with  sword 
in  hand,  knowing  all  the  time  the  hopelessness  of  the  task, 
galloped  the  fitted  few.  Saddles  became  empty,  horses  fell  in 
mid  career,  shells  poured  in  among  them,  and  cannon  and 
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musket  pierced  them  with  their  iron  shower.  They  reached  the 
batteries,  sabred  the  gunners,  and,  still  at  the  same  headlong 
speed,  pursued  their  backward  way.  On  a  height  above  the 
gorge,  spectators  were  gathered  who  could  not  speak  or  move 
while  the  tremendous  sight  was  before  them,  and  could  only 
murmur  their  regret  and  admiration,  when  aif  advance  of  our 
heavy  cavalry  drove  off  the  pursuing  Bussians,  and  three 
hundred  survivors  received  the  wild  congnitulations  of  the 
camp.  Nearly  four  hundred  gallant  Englishmen  were  the 
victims  of  some  fatal  mistake,  or  a  contemptible  misunder- 
standing between  two  oflBcers,  who  carried  their  personal 
quarrel  into  the  details  of  public  «ervice.  Yet  not  altogether 
tiselesslv  were  those  noble  lives  laid  down.  The  dash  of  the 
exploit  had  never  been  equalled,  and  the  Czar  himself  perceived 
"that  men  who  would  face  such  odds  would  never  be  subdued. 

Ten  days  afber  Balaclava  another  fight  raised  still  higher 
the  fame  of  English  courage,  and  lowered  still  more  the  repu- 
tation of  English  skill.  The  Russians  assaulted  the  very 
inadequate  garrison  of  the  heights  of  Inkerman  by  surprise. 
Fifty  thousand  of  them  climbed  the  hill,  and  threw  themselves 
among  the  eight  thousand  men  who  guarded  the  post.  It  was 
a  hand'to-hand  fight.  The  cold  bayonet  did  it  all.  Desperate 
lines  met  with  shocks  and  cries,  and  then  dispersed  into 
single  encounters,  where  sheer  strength  of  arm  and  firmness 
of  eye  were  the  arbiters  of  the  struggle.  For  several  hours 
this  unequal  combat  went  on.  Fresh  assailants  came  pour- 
ing in.  The  defenders  were  tired  and  unsupported ;  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  gallant  Bosquet,  with  six  thousand  of  the 
light  infantry  of  France,  came  up  at  double  quick.  With  a 
cheer  of  generous  applause,  the  Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  dashed 
in  to  the  aid  of  their  English  friends  ;  the  confused  multitudes 
of  the  assailants  were  rolled  down  the  declivity,  and  the 
position  of  Inkerman  was  saved. 

Then  came  a  fiercer  and  more  irresistible  enemy  than  all 
the  Bussian  hordes.     A  storm,  on  the  15th  of  November, 
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swept  the  Black  Sea  with  incontrollable  fury,  sinking  our 
provision  ships,  and  endangering  the  whole  fleet  j  and  with 
this  frightful  overture  the  tragedy  of  the  winter  began.  Pro- 
visions were  scarce  ;  there  was  no  communication  between  the 
landing-place  at  Balaclava  and  the  camp,  though  only  six 
miles  apart ;  there  was  no  order  or  regularity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  supplies.  Horses  died  of  starvation  and  cold  on  the 
exposed  platform  ;  disease  spread  fearfully  among  the  troops, 
and  despondency,  mixed  with  indignation,  was  the  universal 
sentiment  at  home.  Yet  Lord  Kaglan  did  not  despair.  With 
the  same  manly  kindness  which  had  gained  him  so  many 
hearts,  as  Military  Secretary  to  "  the  Duke,*'  he  bore  up  against 
the  privations  of  his  position  and  the  taunts  and  accusations 
of  an  exacting  public.  Coldly  defended  by  the  inefficient 
holders  of  office,  who  demanded  great  achievements  and  sup- 
plied him  with  feeble  means,  he  never  lost  his  temper,  never 
showed  how  deep  the  disappointment  was  eating  into  his  heart, 
never  uttered  a  syllable  of  blame,  but  trusted  all  to  the  truth- 
revealing  qualities  of  time.  Time  has  done  him  justice,  but 
he  was  not  spared  to  hear  its  verdict.  When  the  Malakoff 
and  the  Bedan  were  unsuccessfully  attacked  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1855,  his  gallant  spirit  sank,  yet  without  a  whisper  of 
complaint ;  and  he  died  on  the  28th  ;  the  noblest  sacrifice  to 
official  incapacity  the  annals  of  the  war  produced. 

§  19.  A  gleam  of  hope  shone  through  the  darkness  when 
Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  February 
of  this  vear.  The  death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  in  March  was 
an  additional  ground  of  confidence  in  the  restoration  of 
peace  ;  but  before  the  energetic  Premier  could  apply  himself 
to  the  rectification  of  the  faults  and  oversights  of  his  prede*- 
cessors,  an  efibrt  was  made  to  negotiate,  and  a  Conference 
was  opened  at  Vienna,  to  which  Lord  John  Eussell  went  as 
representative  of  England.  The  parties  were  probably  not  yet 
sincere  in  their  wish  for  terms,  and  Lord  John  returned  from 
his  feeble  attempt  at  diplomacy  to  resume  his  more  congenial 
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labours  as  a  leader  of  parliamentary  intrigues.  The  war 
that  for  a  space  had  failed  renewed  its  activity ;  and 
enormous  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the'  hands  of  the 
besiegers.  A  railway  had  already  been  laid  down  between 
the  harbour  and  the  lines  ;  a  profusion  of  food  and  comforts 
was  poured  into  the  Crimea ;  hospitals  under  the  manage- 
ment  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  and  other  devoted 
ladies,  were  established  in  Constantinople  and  other  places  ; 
fresh  troops  were  daily  landed  from  France ;  and  as  the 
Russians  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  had  sunk  their 
whole  navy  in  the  harbour,  to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  united 
fleets,  the  ships  of  war  were  sent  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and 
carried  destruction  to  the  Russian  possessions  on  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

At  length  the^  preparations  of  all  kinds  were  completed, 
and  the  8th  of  September  was  selected  for  the  iinal  effort. 
The  commander  of  the  English  was  General  Simpson ;  while 
Marshal  Pelissier  commanded  the  French.  The  assault  on 
the  Kedan  was  entrusted  to  the  English,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  attention  from  the  main  attack,  which  was  to  be 
made  by  the  French  on  the  Malakoff.  This  had  been  found 
out,  when  too  late,  to  be  the  key  of  the  Russian  defence.  Of 
these  two  fortifications,  the  Redan  was  the  more  dangerous 
to  assault.  It  was  two  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest  pa- 
rallel, and  the  assailants  were  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire 
while  they  traversed  that  space.  It  was  strongly  garrisoned, 
and  could  not  be  entered  by  surprise.  The  Malakoff  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  French  ditches,  and  the  garrison 
was  not  on  its  guard.  Nevertheless,  Pelissier  sent  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  men  to  the  assault  after  a  furious  cannonade ; 
and  with  foolhardiness,  or  ignorance  of  the  most  presumptuous 
kind,  a  brigade  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  Englishmen  was 
launched  against  a  Russian  force  of  double  the  amount  en- 
sconced within  strong  walls,  with  thousands  of  muskets  and 
guns  pointed  to  the  level  over  which  the  besiegers  had  to 
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advance.  They  forced  their  way  in  spite  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties into  the  building,  and  defended  themselves  against  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy  with  a  courage  equal  to  the 
soldiers  of  Inkerman.  At  last,  however,  overpowered  but 
unsubdued,  they  withdrew  from  the  fatal  Redan,  and  saw  the 
tricolor  floating  in  triumph  on  the  summit  of  the  Malakoff. 
The  town  which  had  resisted  so  heroically  was  subdued  at 
last  by  an  accidental  assault.  The  losses  on  both  sides  in 
this  crowning  operation  were  very  slight.  The  garrison  had 
been  taken  unawares.  It  had  l)een  so  absorbed  in  the  ter- 
rible scene  going  on  at  the  lledan  that  it  did  not  attend 
enough  to  its  own  affairs.  French  riflemen  scrambled  with 
the  agility  of  famished  tigers  into  the  place,  and  the  fate  of 
Sebastopol  was  sealed.  With  this  great  effort  the  power  of 
the  Russians  was  exhausted.  France  also  found  it  imperative 
to  put  an  end  to  the  sacrifices  of  men  and  money  the  contest 
constantly  entailed.  England  alone,  which  had  entered  almost 
blindfold  into  the  war,  and  had  been  shaken  for  a  moment  by 
the  breakdown  of  her  military  system  and  the  sufferings  of 
her  soldiers,  was  ready  to  go  on.  Her  resources  were  un- 
touched, her  ancient  warlike  spirit  had  become  universal  and 
irresistible,  and  single-handed  she  was  anxious  to  continue 
the  contest. 

§  20.  The  pride  of  the  Russians  had  obtained  a  counter- 
poise for  their  defeat  in  the  Crimea  by  great  successes  in 
Asia.  They  had  taken  the  city  of  Kars,  defended  by  Turks 
and  English,  under  the  command  of  General  Williams,  and 
driven  Omar  Pacha,  the  Ottoman  commander-in-chief,  down 
to  the  sea  coast.  Successful,  therefore,  in  the  East,  where 
the  fame  of  these  victories  spread  their  reputation  as  still 
irresistible  though  assaulted  by  three  of  the  European  nations, 
they  could  afford  to  submit  their  proposals  for  peace  to  a 
congress  which  assembled  in  Paris.  Austria,  which  through- 
out the  quarrel  had  shown  her  usual  selfishness  and  dis- 
honesty, advocated  the  cause  of  the  Czar,  and  the  terms  were. 
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more  favourable  than  the  yaoqaished  bad  any  reason  to 
expect.  Affairs  in  Asia  were  restored  to  their  former  state. 
The  Black  Sea  was  interdicted  to  the  ships  of  war  of  all 
nations,  except  a  few  light  vessels  of  the  Turks  and  Russians. 
The  Danube  was  declared  free,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
Baltic  allies,  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  Aland 
Isles  were  to  be  kept  unfortified  by  the  Czar.  Sardinia  raised 
her  voice  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  Italy  and  the 
curtailment  of  Austrian  domination  in  that  peninsula.  Pri- 
vateering also  was  declared  illegal  during  hostilities ;  and  the 
goods  of  enemies,  except  contraband  of  war,  were  covered  by 
the  neutral  flag.  But  the  impatience  of  the  late  belligerents 
did  not  allow  much  discussion.  The  peace  was  hurriedly  con- 
cluded, and  the  worn-out  populations  looked  forward  to  a 
long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace  (30th  March,  1856). 

§  21.  In  the  more  immediate  interest  of  these  European 
events,  the  foreign  affairs  of  England  commanded  little  atten- 
tion. Yet  incidents  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol  were  drawing  to  their  final  consummation  both 
in  China  and  Hindostan.  A  mighty  opening  for  Chris- 
tian civilization  was  made  in  those  two  dark  regions,  and  we 
trust  without  presumption  that  war  and  tumult  have  been 
but  the  dreadful  prelude  to  the  spread  of  Gospel  truth.  With 
the  Chinese  our  intercourse  had  been  conducted  on  very  un- 
satisfactory terms,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  that 
childishly  civilized  and  intrinsically  barbarous  people  to  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  we  had  entered  into  with  them  in  18 i2. 
In  fatal  forgetfulness  of  the  Oriental  mind,  which  sees  only, 
weakness  or  cowardice  in  justice  and  moderation,  we  had 
allowed  some  of  our  rights  to  remain  unexercised,  and  per- 
mitted language  and  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  governors 
and  mandarins  which  were  studiously  intended  to  humiliate 
and  insult  us.  An  act  of  open  violence,  in  the  seizure  of  a 
vessel  under  English  protection  in  the  river  of  Canton, 
brought  affairs  to  a  crisis  on  the  8th  of  October,  1856.     The 
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Imperial  Commissioner  Yeh,  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty 
ruffians  recorded  in  history,  would  offer  neither  apology  nor 
reparation,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  special 
ambassador  to  arrange  all  matters  in  dispute,  and  offer  a 
display  of  British  power  which  should  make  a  sufficient  im- 
pression on  the  natives'  fears.  Lord  Elgin  was  the  statesman 
chosen  to  carry  on  the  negotiation,  and  hurried  across  to 
Singapore  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  ships  and  troops  with 
which  his  authority  was  to  be  supported.  At  Singapore  he 
met  General  Ashburnham,  who  had  left  India  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Chinese  expedition,  and  from  him  heard  the 
first  report  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  and  the  appalling 
magnitude  of  our  danger.  With  a  courage  and  self-reliance 
which  only  great  men  display.  Lord  Elgin  altered  the  des- 
tination of  the  troops.  He  diverted  them  from  China  to 
Hindostan,  leaving  the  barbarians  of  the  Flowery  Land  to  a 
surer  punishment  at  some  future  time,  and  took  on  himself  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  delay. 

§  22.  The  moral  support  was  equal  to  the  material.  The 
gallant  opposers  of  that  ferocious  mutiny  felt  that  their 
country  had  not  forgotten  them;  and  from  that  time  the 
tide  was  turned.  Courage,  self-sacrifice,  the  dash  of  headlong 
valour,  and  the  nobler  fortitude  of  refined  and  delicate  women, 
were  now  certain  of  appreciation;  and  never  was  national 
pride  so  stimulated  in  the  midst  of  national  grief  as  by  the 
heroic  endurance  and  magnificent  efforts  of  the  outnumbered 
English  in  that  darkest  period  of  our  annals.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  yet  without  mingled  tears  and  triumph  of 
the  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the  victims  and  survivors  of 
that  unequalled  crime.  Disaffection  had  existed  for  a  long 
time  in  the  native  armies.  They  had  been  spoiled  by  kindness 
which  they  did  not  understand,  and  had  deceived  their 
benefactors  with  pretended  gratitude.  On  pretence  of  some 
fear  that  we  intended  to  interfere  with  their  religion,  they 
broke  out  in  mutiny  and  murder  in  several  quarters  at  onoOy 
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slew  their  officers  in  cold  blood,  and  formed  themselves  into 
combined  armies  of  great  force.  The  massacre  of  Cawnpore, 
where  several  hundred  English  were  faithlessly  destroyed  by 
order  of  a  villain  called  Nana  Sahib,  placed  the  quarrel  on  a 
basis  on  which  no  quarter  could  be  given  on  either  side.  Till 
that  innocent  blood  was  avenged  there  could  neither  be 
honour  nor  safety  to  Europeans  in  Hindostan.  But  the 
mutineers  were  twenty  to  one  in  number.  They  had  arms  and 
treasure,  military  discipline  learned  in  their  masters'  school, 
and  the  first  advantages  of  a  surprise.  Yet  great  men  rose 
as  if  by  enchantment  everywhere.  Havelock  carried  victory 
before  him  wherever  he  went.  Lord  Canning,  the  Governor- 
General,  showed  energy  and  determination ;  the  gallant 
Lawrences  carried  on  a  fraternal  rivalry  in  heroism  and  skill. 
All  the  characteristics  of  the  noblest  of  our  race  came  forth 
magnified  and  embellished  under  the  pressure  of  that  great  ne- 
cessity. The  garrison  of  Lucknow — consisting  of  few  soldiers, 
indeed,  but  animated  by  the  presence  of  ladies  and  maidens  who 
looked  to  them  with  a  spirit  of  trust  and  resignation  worthy 
of  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  men  who  were  already  gather- 
ing for  their  rescue — fought  on  against  their  innumerable 
assailants,  though  they  were  uncheered  with  the  knowledge 
that  deliverance  was  at  hand.  The  pent-up  excitement  of 
that  beleaguered  family  found  its  relief  in  prayer.  But  even 
upon  earth  they  boasted  "  great  allies" — 

"  Their  friends  were  exaltations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man*s  unconquerable  mind." 

§  23.  The  great  capital  of  Agra  was  subjected  to  the  same 
trials.  A  rebel  army  was  outside  the  walls.  Delhi  was 
nominally  besieged  by  the  English ;  but  little  progress  was 
made  against  enormous  numbers,  and  two  generals  had  already 
yielded  to  fatigue  and  anxiety ;  a  military  repulse  was  ex- 
perienced at  Dinapore,  and  Havelock  was  in  retreat. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  two  gentlemen  walking  in  the 
Garden  Heach  at  Calcutta  heard  the  rustle  of  sails  on  the  river, 
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and  saw  the  stately  form  of  the  /S^^an;ran  rounding  a  point,  and 
presenting  a  deck  crowded  with  fighting  men  and  broadsides 
filled  with  guns.  They  threw  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  waved 
their  arms,  and  one  of  them,  of  an  eloquent  turn  of  mind, 
evidently  made  an  address  to  the  good  old  ship  which  would 
have  made  her  figurehead  blush  with  modesty  if  she  had  only 
been  within  hearing ;  but  the  boom  of  her  great  sixty-eight 
pounders  saluting  the  flag  on  Fort- William,  and  shattering 
the  window-panes  with  the  loudness  of  their  thunders,  filled 
the  City  of  Palaces  with  delight;  and  all  men  felt  that  India  was 
saved.  The  gallant  Sir  William  Peel,  worthy  son  of  the  great 
minister,  was  in  command  of  the  noble  vessel.  In  a  week  he 
had  organized  the  Naval  Brigade,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the 
seat  of  war.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  on  the  scene  of  his 
future  glories  as  commander-in-chief,  and  by  a  scries  of  ex- 
ploits unequalled  in  romance,  and  skilful  combinations  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  enemy,  the  dignity  of  the  British 
name  was  restored.  Punishment  was  meted  out  to  the  guilty, 
and  as  a  conclusive  sign  that  the  long  struggle  was  over  be- 
tween the  real  wielder  of  power  and  the  nominal  possessor  of 
the  authority  of  the  Moguls,  the  King  of  Delhi  was  tried  for 
mutiny  and  treason,  and  sentenced  by  an  English  court. 
Thus  died  out  in  infamy  and  weakness  the  greatest  dynasty 
of  Hindostan. 

§  24.  Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  the  British 
flag  waved  over  a  few  factories  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel 
and  Malabar.  A  trading  firm,  under  the  name  of  the  East 
India  Company,  had  obtained  some  privileges,  and  the  promise 
of  protection  from  the  native  chiefs.  Rising  in  ambition  as 
they  increased  in  wealth,  they  interfered  with  the  domestic 
policies  of  the  royal  houses,  and  gave  the  first  sign  of  the 
military  genius  which  was  to  spread  its  influence  from  sea  to 
sea  at  Clive*s  great  battle  of  Plassy  in  1757.  Other  great 
men  arose,  and  after  succeeding  in  destroying  the  hostile  in- 
fluence of  the  French,  and  driving  them  from  all  their  pes* 
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sessions,  the  field  was  clear  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues 
for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  ever  heen  celehrated. 
The  consciousDess  of  power,  and  the  ennohling  principle  of 
self-reliance,  made  young  lieutenants  and  peaceahle  civilians 
rise  into  law-givers  and  rulers  of  men.  The  Company  grew,  in 
spite  of  the  common  prejudices  a^inst  mercantile  pureuits 
as  narrowing  the  heart  and  hlunting  the  feelings  of  honour. 
There  appeared  men  in  the  service  of  that  Company  who  dis* 
played  Roman  powers  of  government,  and  wider  range  of  poli- 
tical views  than  any  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  From  Clive 
to  Wellington  there  arose  a  series  of  great  commanders,  and 
from  Hastings  to  Canning  a  series  of  distinguished  governors, 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  If  unsuccess  attended 
some  of  their  later  measures,  the  result  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  grandeur  of  the  conception  or  the 
method  of  execution.  We  had  reverses  against  which  no 
human  wisdom  could  provide  ;  a  mutiny  at  Vellore  in  1806, 
and  the  defeat  and  capture  of  an  army,  were  atoned  for  by  the 
triumphs  thcit  immediately  ensued. 

In  1839  Lord  Auckland  directed  an  expedition  to  Afghan- 
istan, for  a  purpose  which  appeared  to  justify  the  expense 
and  risk.  It  succeeded  in  the  object  it  aimed  at,  and  the 
northern  gate  of  India  seemed  barred  against  Russian  attack 
by  the  possession  of  Cabul.  In  the  December  of  1842  the 
disaster  came.  There  was  an  old  and  valetudinarian  general, 
an  indiscreet  envoy,  and  a  discontented  people.  A  rising 
took  place,  and  retreat  was  resolved  upon  too  late.  The 
passes  from  that  mountainous  region  into  Hindostan  were 
beset  with  enemies ;  the  season  was  intolerably  severe.  The 
French  sufferings  in  the  flight  from  Moscow  were  repeated  on 
a  smaller  scale,  but  with  more  complete  destruction.  Twenty 
thousand  men,  women,  and  childi*en,  followers  of  the  camp, 
]3erished  along  with  nearly  five  thousand  English  soldiers, 
and  every  hearth  in  England  was  saddened  by  the  news. 
Party  feeling  also  ran  high.     Lord  Auckland,  a  Whig,  was- 
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withdrawn  ;  and  Lord  EUenborough,  a  Tory,  was  installed  in 
Calcutta.  With  a  love  of  display  and  fondness  for  admira* 
tion  which  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  the  new  Govenior-General 
had  qualities  of  the  highest  kind.  He  burned  to  recover  our 
old  renown,  and  warmed  every  one  in  India  with  the  same 
desire.  Nobly  served  by  the  heroic  Nott  and  Pollock,  the 
honour  of  our  flag  was  retrieved  by  a  succession  of  victories, 
and  our  standard  was  planted  once  more  in  the  capital  of  the 
Afghans ;  but  with  that  retribution  our  eflbrts  ceased.  We 
evacuated  the  country,  and  contented  ourselves  with  the  level 
lands  on  the  east  of  the  Kyber  Pass.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
after  victories  at  Meeane  and  Hyderabad,  which  recalled  the 
marvels  of  Plassy  and  Assaye,  attached  the  territory  of 
Scinde  to  our  dominion ;  and  till  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny 
already  described,  in  1867,  there  seemed  neither  enemy  nor 
rival  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin. 

§  25.  Authority  so  great,  a  region  so  extensive,  and  mili- 
tary forces  on  such  an  imperial  scale,  seemed  no  longer  fitted 
for  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Indian  Company.  It  was  resolved 
to  unite  the  name  of  power  to  the  reality,  which  had  in  effect 
resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  government  at  home.  The 
traditions  of  the  humble  days  of  widening  trade  and  increas- 
ing dividends  remained  with  the  board  in  Leadenhall-street, 
after  the  decision  of  higher  matters  was  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  The  forms  of  authority  still  remained;  and  their 
seal  was  still  attached  to  the  commissions  of  the  army, 
and  the  appointment  of  civil  servants  who  were  to  rule  over 
districts  as  large  as  kingdoms. 

"  The  old  order  changcth,  giving  place  to  new, 
For  God  fultils  himself  in  many  waya;'* 

and  after  a  debate  in  Parliament,  the  great  deed  was  con- 
summated in  the  transference  of  all  the  remaining  power  of 
the  Company  to  the  imperial  crown.  The  successors  of  the 
early  **  Adventurers  trading  to  the  East,"  disappeared  from 
history  at  the  same  time  with  the  successor  of  Akbar  and 
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Aurungzebe ;  and  encouraging  peaceful  enterprise  like  the  first, 
and  governing  a  wider  realm  than  owned  the  sway  of  those 
Eastern  kings,  Victoria  assumed  the  sceptre  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  additional  subjects,  and  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
1858,  became  Empress  of  Hindostan. 


LANDMABKS   OF   CnBOKOLOGT. 

*«•  The  different  administrations  of  this  reign  are  given  at  the  head  of  the 

present  chapter  (p.  788). 


A.D. 

1837.  Accession  of  Qaeen   Victoria. 

Crowned  in  WestmiUiiter 
Abbey.  June  38, 1838 

1838.  Entire  abolition  of  slavery  in 

the  British  colonies. 

—  Insurrection  in  Canada. 

1839.  Aden,  in  Arabia,  taken  by  a 

British  force. 

1840.  Queen  Victoria  marries  Prince 

Albert  of  daxe-Coburg  Qotha. 

—  War    between   Great    Britain 

and  China. 

1841.  Union  of   Upper   and    Lower 

Canada. 
18*43.  Advantageous  treaty  of  peace 

with  China,  after  the  British 

liad  captured  several  of  the 

Chinese  ports. 
1848.  Opening  of  the  Thames  Tunnel. 

—  Disruption   of   the    Church  of 

Scotland. 

—  The  Ameers  of  Sclnde  totally 

routed  by  the  British  under 
General  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
1846.  The    Sikh  army  destroyed  by 
the  British  under  Sir   Hugh 
Gough. 

—  Famine  in  Ireland 

—  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws. 

1848.  French  revolution,  and  expul- 

sion of  Louis-Philippe.  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  elected 
President  of  France. 

—  Chartist  agitations. 

1849.  Insurrection  of  the  Sikhs,  and 

their  entire  subjugation  to 
British  rule. 
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1849.  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

1850.  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

1851.  Royal  Exhibition  of  National 

Industry  opened  in  ITyde  Park. 
1851.  Coup  d'Etatof  Louis  Napoleon, 
when  he  dissolves  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  fbrms  a  new 
constitution. 

1853.  Louis  Napoleon  declared  Em- 

peror of  the  French. 

—  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 

ton. 
1853-55.  England  and  France  enter 
into  an  alliance  in  defence  of 
Turkey,  and  declare  wai- 
against  Russia.  Invasion  of 
tlie  Crimea ;  battle  of  Alma ; 
sii'ge  and  capture  of  Sebas- 
topol ;  battles  of  Balaclava 
and  Inkerman ;  capture  and 
destruction  of  Bomarsund  in 
the  Baltic. 

1854.  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 

ham opened  by  her  Majesty. 

1855.  Visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 

press of  the  French  to  her 
MiOesty  Queen  Victoria. 

1856.  Peace  concluded  with  Russia  by 

the  treaty  of  Paris. 
1857-58.  Mutiny  of  the  native  troops 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
which,  after  several  sanguinary 
contests,  is  eventually  subdued. 

—  The  East  India  Company  abo- 

lished, and  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  territories  sutijected  to 
British  rule. 
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*«*  The  details  or  leading  OTents  of  each  aorereign's  reign,  being  giren  in  the  analysis 
which  precedes  each  chapter^  are  not  recapitulated  in  the  Index. 


Abbey  Crato,  382 

Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 

Calvinistio  divine,  520.  589. 
Aberdeen,  £a  "  of,  hU  ministry  of 

1852-55,788;  superseded  by  Lord 

Palmerston,  806. 
Abonkir,  French  fleet  defeated  at,  763. 
Abraham,  battle  on  the  heights  of,  71 1. 
Absolutism  supported  by  the  Church 

and  clergy,  539;   decision  of  tlie 

Judges  in  favour  of,  552. 
Acre,    St.    Jean    d',    captured    by 

Richard  I,  314;   defended  by  Sir 

Sidney  Smith,  763. 
Addington  made  Prime  Minister,  762. 
Adelaide,  Queen,  778. 
Adelais  of  LouTaine,  164. 
Administrations    of    the    reign    of 

George    III..    760-2 ;    of  George 

IV..  776;  of  William  IV.,  787;  of 

Victoria.  788,  799. 
Adrian  III..  Pope,  179. 
Afghanistan,  English  expedition  to, 

813;   disastrous  retreat  from,  ib. ; 

retributive  vengeance  inflicted  on, 

814. 
Africa,  trade  with,  promoted,  705. 
Agincourt,  battle  of,  368,  369. 
Agra,  butcheries  of,  811. 
Agricola,  his  campaigns  in   Britain, 

19 ;  his  high  character.  20 ;  defeats 

the  Caledonians,  23 ;   sails  raund 

the  Orkneys,  34. 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  peace  of,  630 ;  treaty 

of,  705;    dissatisfaction  with  the 

treaty,  709. 
Aland  Ih1o.«i,  809. 
Albemarle,  Duke  of  (General  Monk), 

at  the  head  of  the  farliumeutary 

fbrces,  605  ;  cflects  the  restoration 

of   the  Stuarts,  606 ;   made  Duke 

of  Albemarle,  610;  fights  the  Dutch 

at  sea.  6 1 5. 


Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister.  687. 

Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  married  to 
Queen  Victoria,  793. 

Albinus,  the  Roman  general,  35. 

Alectus,  36. 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Llnooln.  163. 

Alexander  of  Parma,  the  Spanish 
general,  485. 

Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland, 
married  to  Joan,  the  king*8  sister, 
357  ;  killed,  365. 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  179,  186,  192; 
his  interference  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Becket  and  the  king.  194. 

Alexander  VI ,  the  wicked  pope.  120. 

Alfred  the  Great,  54;  his  difflcultiea, 
55 ;  anecdotes  of,  56 ;  geuiiis  and 
energy  of,  59 ;  death  of,  76. 

Algiers,  bombardment  of,  763. 

"  All  the  Talents,"  748. 

Alma,  battli'  of  the,  603. 

Almanza,  battle  of,  won  by  the 
French,  674. 

Alphege,  Archbishop,  73. 

Alba,  Duke  of,  481 ;  the  sangninaiy 
persecutor  of  Protestantism,  481. 

Ambro^ius,  36. 

America,  Philip  of  Spain*s  assumed 
monopoly  of,  483 ;  colonization  of, 
705  ;  war  with,  758 ;  naval  contests 
with,  758,  759. 

American  colonies,  on  the  loss  of  the, 
718;  quarrel  with,  and  its  causes, 
723,  724  ;  rebellion  and  civil  war, 
725  tt  seq. ;  France  enters  into  an 
alliance  with,  729;  surrender  of 
Lord  Comwallis  at  York  Town, 
73^;  their  independence  acknow- 
ledged, i6. 

Amherst,  General,  711. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  741. 

Amusements,  popular.  519,  520. 

Angles,  84. 


If 
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ArgleMj,  lUvghter  of  the  DraidH  in, 

17. 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  territories, 

56;    tlieir  goYemment   and    laws 

66-68. 
Anglo-Saxons,  state  of  the  Church 

and  clergy   under  the,  61 ;    con- 

diiion  of  the,  temp.  Henry  II.  17a, 

175. 
Angus,  Archihald  Douglas,  Earl  of, 

508. 
AiOon  ceded  to  the  French,  881. 
Ai^ou,  Duke  of,  i9». 
Anne,  Princess,  daughter  of  James  T  I., 

644,  646;  Queen  of  England,  667  ; 

her  reign,  667-681.   (See  Analysis, 

667.) 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  840;  married  to 

Richard  II.,  340,841. 
Anne,  wife  of  Richard  III.;  death  of, 

402. 
Anne,  Princess  of  Cleves,  married  to 

Henry  VIII.,  but  repudiated.  445. 
Anxelro,  Archbishop,  hu  quarrel  with 

William    II.,    184;     recalled    by 

Henry  I.,  141,148. 
Anson,  Commodore,  voyages  of,  71 5. 
Anti-Corn  law    League,    708.     (See 

COBH-LAWS.) 

Appropriation  clause  for  applying 
the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Iriah 
Church,  786. 

Aquitaine  taken  fh>m  the  English, 
883. 

Aquitaine,  Lord  of,  831. 

Argyle,  Marquis  of,  heads  the  Cove- 
nanters, 573 ;  leader  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, 609 ;  executed,  ib. 

Argy  le,  Duke  of,  leader  of  the  Northern 

.  rebels,  684 ;  defeated  and  executed, 
\b. 

Arians  burnt,  533. 

Aristocracy,  their  power  broken  at 
the  period  of  the  Tudors,  408  tt  aeq, ; 
the  ancient  one  destroyed,  temp. 
Edward  VL,  458;  sUte  of  the, 
temp.  James  I.,  517. 

Armada  of  Spain  for  the  invarion  of 
England,  488,  489  ;  ite  utter  defeat, 
490. 

'*  Armed  Neutrality  **  of  the  maritime 
States  against  England,  780;  de- 
stroyed by  Nelson,  740. 

Armour  worn  by  the  knights  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  888. 

Army,  the  Commons  assume  autho- 


rity over  the,  566 ;  mutiny  of  the, 
577;  resolves  to  maintain  its  su- 
premacy, 602,  604, 605  ;  feeling  ex- 
hibited by  the,  temp.  James  II., 64 4. 

Arnold,  General,  737. 

Arteveldt,  James  Van,  the  citixen 
leader  of  Ghent,  389 ;  murder  of, 
805. 

Arthur,  the  British  king,  41. 

Arthur,  Prince,  hereditary  sovereign 
of  England,  338;  murdered  by 
King  John,  380. 

Arthur,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  VII., 
married  to  Catherine  of  Spain,  420  ; 
death  of,  ib. ;  his  widow  married  to 
Henry  VIIL,  425. 

Artillery,  first  introduction  of,  818. 

Arts,  Royal  Academy  of,  established, 
761. 

Arundd,  ArchMshop  of  (Canterbury, 
the  bigoted  persecutor,  865. 

Ashbumham,  General,  810. 

Aske,  Robert,  originator  of  the  "  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,**  ex&uted,  448. 

Assassins,  tribe  of,  in  the  valleys  ol 
the  Lebanon,  317. 

Asselin,  son  of  Arthur,  119. 

Atheists,  punishment  ol^  491. 

Atheling,  title  of,  85. 

Athelstane,  the  Saxon  king,  60  ;  eon« 
federacy  against  him,  ib. ;  his  con- 
quests, ib. 

Athelwald,  66,  67. 

Athol,  Duke  of,  673. 

Atrebatii,  the,  94  n. 

Atterbnry,  Bishop,  his  plot  in  favour 
of  the  Ptetender,  691. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  164. 

Anokland,  Lord,  his  disastrous  expe- 
dition in  Afghanistan,  818;  is  su- 
perseded, 814. 

Augustine's  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, 43 ;  recognised  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  ib. 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  748. 

Australia,  discovery  of  gold  in,  797, 
798. 

Austria  declares  war  against  France, 
749;  contemporary  sovereigns  of, 
768,  777,  788. 

Avignon,  the  pope  at,  813;  rival 
bisho(J8  of,  858. 

Avisa  of  Gloucester,  first  wife  of  King 
John,  339;  her  repudiation,  t&. 

AxoflT,  Sea  of,  naval  operations  in  the, 
807. 
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B. 

Babington,  Anthony,  conspiracy  of 
to  asfiassinate  Queen  Elizabeth,  i  84. 

Bacon,  Lord,  miniitter  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 480  i  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  his  age,  495;  created  Lord  Ve- 
rulam  and  Lord  Chancellor,  526 ; 
accused  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
528. 

Baden  Hill,  battle  of,  48. 

Badlesmere,  Lord,  executed  by  Ed- 
ward II.,  286. 

Bal,  the  Druidical  deity,  17. 

Balaclava  taken  posseselon  of  by  the 
EngllHli  squadron,  804 ;  destruc- 
tive cavalry  charge  at,  <&. 

Baldock,the  chancellor,  capture  and 
death  of,  289. 

Balwin  de  Rivers,  159. 

Baldwin  de  Bethune,  218. 

Baliol,  Edward,  a  candidate  for  the 
Scottish  throne,  266;  Edward  I. 
decides  in  his  favour,  267  ;  insults 
to  which  he  is  exposed.  268;  does 
homage  to  Edward  I.,  269;  defeats 
the  royal  army,  and  is  crowned  at 
Soone,  296;  expelled,  297  ;  driven 
from  the  throne,  302. 

Ball.  John,  a  priest  of  Kent,  882 ;  his 
execution,  3.!i6. 

Ballard,  a  Romish  priest,  instigates 
the  assassination  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 484. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  beheaded.  708. 

Baltic,  naval  expedition  in  the,  801. 

BMUcroft,  Archbishop,  520. 

Bangor,  slaughter  of  the  Britons  at, 
44. 

Bank  Restriction  Act  passed,  761. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  288. 

Barcelona,  siege  and  capture  of,  670. 

Bardolf.  855. 

Bamet,  battle  of,  394. 

Baron,  title  of,  114. 

Barons,  measures  of  Henry  II.  for 
weakening  their  power,  2U7  ;  their 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  King 
John,  386 ;  extort  Magna  Charta, 
237 ;  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
239 ;  John  revenges  himself  upon 
them,  ib.i  their  contests,  240; 
swear  fealty  to  I^ouls.  the  young 
prince  of  France,  ib. ;  their  oontesU 
with  John.  341;  defeated  at  Lin- 
coln, 243 ;  their  contests  with 
Henry  III.,  350,  251;    expel   the 


foreign  favourites,  250 ;  defeat  the 
king's  forces  at  Lewes,  252 ;  destroy 
the  authority  of  Henry  VI.,  886. 

Barton,    Elizabeth,    the    "Maid    of 
Kent,"  440  ;  executed,  441. 

Bastwick,  558. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  426. 

Bayeux,  capture  of,  373. 

Bayonne  taken  firom  the  English, 
382. 

Beachy  Head,  naval  action  off,  657. 

Beaton,  Archbishop,  murder  of,  446. 

Beauchamp  of  Warwick,  377. 

Beaufort,  Cardinal,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, his  priestly  tyranny,  879. 

Beaufort,  Joanna,  876. 

Beaufort,  Margaret,  895. 

Beauvais,  Bishop,  captured  and  im- 
prisoned, 228. 

Becket,  Tiiomas  k,  )iis  rise  in  the 
Church,  17(>,  177;  his  birth  and 
parentage.  177;  Archdeacon  and 
Chancellor  of  England,  177;  anec- 
dotes of,  178 ;  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  179;  his  hypocritical 
sanctity,  180;  his  insolent  de- 
mands, ib.;  his  violent  opposition 
to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
and  rebellious  spirit,  183,  184; 
evils  of  the  cortests  with,  1 88,  189  ; 
his  reconciliation  with  the  king, 
195 ;  his  arrival  at  Canterbury. 
196;  murder  of,  197;  consternation 
at  the  deed,  199;  declared  a  saint 
and  martyr,  ib.i  the  king  does 
penance  at  his  tomb,  205. 

Bedford,  John  Plantagenet,  Duke  of, 

defeats    the    allied    squadrons    of 

Spain,  Genoa,  and   France,  871  $ 

his  measures,  875,  876 ;  defeats  the 

^  French  army  at  Verneuil,  876. 

Bedloe,  the  informer,  622. 

Belasis,  Mr.,  imprisoned.  556. 

Belrame,  Robert  de,  Karl  of  Shrews- 
bury, charges  against,  148  ;  his  ba- 
nisliment,  144;  his  reinstatement, 
146. 

Belgsp,  the,  94  n. 

Belgium  separated  fW>m  Holland,  784 ; 
Prince  Leopold  elected  sovereign, 
ib. 

Belleisle,  naval  victory  of,  704 . 

Benedict  X.,  Pope,  87. 

Benedict  XIII.,  the  rival  pope  of 
Gregory  XIL,  858. 

Benevolences  declared  illegal,  540; 
ejiaoted  by  Charles  I.,  542. 
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Bengal  army,  revolt  of  the,  810, 

Hcom,  the  Saxon  Thane,  death  of,  81. 

Berkley,  Sir  Maurice,  46a. 

Berkley  Castle,  murder  of  Edward  II. 
at,  280. 

Bemieiana,  the,  40. 

Bertha,  wife  of  Ethelbcrt,  43. 

Bertrand  de  Gue^clin,  33 1 ;  his  mili- 
tary prowess  and  tactics,  323,  S*28. 

Bertrand  de  Gourdon  slays  JEUchard  1., 
234. 

Berwick,  flight  of  Edward  II.  to,  384. 

Berwick,  James  Duke  of,  one  of  the 
greatest  commanders  of  the  age, 
674. 

Blblp,  translation  of  the,  318,  4A4, 
531 ;  perverted  to  the  Jnstifleation 
of  the  most  odious  crimen,  588. 

Bigod,  Roger,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  378. 

Billeting  of  soldiers  as  a  penalty  de- 
clared illegal,  540. 

Bishoprics  of  Ireland  partly  abo- 
lished, 783. 

Bishops,  impeachment  of  the,  564, 
665 ;  James  tiie  Second's  proceed- 
ings against  seven  of  them  for  re- 
fusing to  read  the  **  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,*'  642,  643  ;  their  trial 
and  acquittal,  643, 644. 

Bisck  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
806.  (See  Edward.) 

Black  Sea,  naval  expedition  in  the, 
801,  807  ;  disastrous  storm  in  the, 
806. 

BlaokfKars  Bridge  built,  761. 

Blake,  Admiral,  his  naval  operations 
against  the  Spaniards,  501 ;  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  fleet,  590 ; 
retreats  before  the  Dutch.  594 ;  de- 
feats the  Dutch,  595 ;  attacks  and 
bums  the  fleet  of  Spanish  galleun>( 
near  the  Canaries,  600. 

Blanche  of  Castile  sends  succours  to 
Prince  Louis  of  France,  243;  at 
war  with  England,  946. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  669. 

Blois,  royal  house  of,  156-171. 

Blois,  Count  of.    (See  Stepheit.) 

Blondel,  the  troubadour,  romantic 
story  of,  331. 

'*  Bloody  Assizes,'*  636. 

**  Bloody  Mary,**  title  of,  applied  to 
Queen  Mary,  470. 

Bloody  Statute,  passing  of  the,  449. 

Blore  Bealh,  battle  of,  887. 

Blucher,  General,  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  752-4. 

do 


Blue  Bonnets  of  Scotland,  their  unex- 
pected wealth  received  from  the 
delivering  up  of  Charles  I.,  576. 

Blunt,  the  director  of  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  689,  690. 

Boadicea,  tlie  British  queen,  17  ;  de- 
feated and  9lain,  18. 

Bohemia,  blind  king  of.  slain,  807 ; 
James  the  First's  interference  with, 
527 ;  national  agitation  respecting, 
528. 

Bohun,  Humphrey  de.  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, 273. 

Boleyn,  Anna,  history  of,  435,  436 ; 
married  to  Henry  VIII.,  440 ;  be- 
headed, 442. 

Bolingbroke.  Henry  of,  eldest  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt  and  cousin  of 
Richard  II.,  333,  343;  minister  of 
Kichard,  343  ;  made  Earl  of  Derby 
and  Duke  of  Hereford,  345  ;  his 
quarrel  with  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, 345,  846  ;  banished,  346  ;  his 
return,  847 ;  his  assumption  of 
power,  348;  proclaimed  king,  i6. 
(see  Henry  IV.). 

Bolingbroke,  St  J(riin,  Lord,  679 ;  im- 
peachment of,  683. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  recaptures  Toti- 
lon,  743 ;  made  general  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  735.    (See  Napoleon  I.) 

Bonaparte,  Joseph.  King  of  Spain, 
745  ;  insurrection  agninat,  ib. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  King  of  West- 
phalia, 475. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  King  of  Holland, 
74&. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  746 ;  his  epic 
poem  on  Charlemagne,  ih! 

Boniface  VI 1 1,  seized  and  insulted  by 
the  French,  373. 

Bonner,  Bishop,  imprisonment  of, 
457;  his  cruel  persecutions,  467. 

"  Book  of  Sports,"  650. 

Bordeaux  taken  fVom  the  English, 
383. 

Boroughbridgc,  battle  of,  386. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  714. 

Boston,  U.  S.,  popular  outbreak  at, 
761. 

Bothwell,  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of 
ScoU,  478. 

Bothwell  Bridge^  0>yenanter8  de- 
feated at,  6.'3. 

Boucher,  Joan,  executed  for  doDYtoS 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  456. 

Boufflers,  Creneral,  663« 
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B'Milo^ne,  Henry  the  Eighth's  expe- 
dttion  against,  447 ;  capture  of, 
447,419;  Napoleon's  hostile  atti- 
tude at,  and  tlireatened  invasion, 
740. 

Bourbon,  Dnke  of,  sacks  Rome,  and 
imprisons  the  Pope,.  484 ;  is  killed, 
«6. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  655. 

Brackeubury,  keeper  of  the  Tower, 
400. 

Braddock,  General,  711. 

Bradbhaw,  president,  who  tried  King 
Charles,  S82 ;  his  body  hong  at 
Tyburn,  609. 

Brandon,  Sir  William,  slain,  405. 

Breadalbane,  Earl  of,  669. 

Breakspear,  178. 

Breda,  peace  of,  616. 

BrenviUe,  battle  of,  148. 

Brest  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,  880  ;  captured  by  Admiral 
Frobi!»her,  492. 

Breteuil,De,  140. 

Bretigni,  peace  of,  820. 

Bretons,  their  indignation  against 
King  John,  281. 

Brigantes,  the.  18,  94. 

Bright,  John,  his  effbrts  for  repealing 
the  Corn-Laws,  791. 

Bristol,  assault  on,  569, 

Bristol,  Lord,  529.  680. 

Britain,  Celtic  occupation  of,  1  etteq.i 
the  different  possessors  of,  2 ;  geo- 
graphy of,  8 1  pursuits  of  the  in- 
habitants, ib. ;  their  traffic  and  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners,  4.  6 ; 
Invaded  by  Julius  Cftsar,  5  ;  com- 
paratively unknown  at  that  period, 
7;  first  dawnings  of  civilization 
and  art,  8 ;  priests  of,  ib ;  conquests 
of  Vespasian  and  Oittorius  Hcapnla, 
1 4  ;  invaded  and  reduced  by  Clau- 
dius, 16 ;  general  state  of  before 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  28  ; 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  29.  84  ;  lo- 
lloits  the  Romans  for  assistance, 
but  in  vain,  86 ;  invaded  by  the 
Danes,  60,  64.  (See  Gbeat  Bri- 
tain.) 

BritlHh  Museum  established,  716. 

Britons,  Ancient,  2  i  their  first  expe- 
dition to  Gaul  agaimtt  Julius 
Caesar,  6;  their  resistance  to  the 
Roman  invasion,  6 ;  their  religion, 
8,  9 ;  slaughter  of,  at  Bangor,  44. 


Brittany,  the  great  flef  of,  SOS. 

BntUny,  Duke  of,  876  ;  supported  by 
Henry  VII.,  414. 

Broke,  Lord  Willougbby  de,  416. 

Brougham,  Lord,  an  advocate  Ibr 
educating  the  poor,  768. 

Brown ists,  punishment  of,  49 1 . 

Bruce,  Alexander,  brother  of  Robert 
Bruce,  executed,  278. 

Bruce,  David,  Prince  of  Scotland, 
292 ;  enters  Scotland  and  expela 
Ballol  from  the  throne,  802. 

Bruce,  Edward,  crowned  king  of 
Ulster,  284 ;  defeated  and  slain  near 
Dundalk,  286. 

Bruce,  Nigel,  brother  of  Robert  Bmee, 
hanged  at  Berwick,  277. 

Bruce,  Robert,  the  Norman,  161. 

Bruce,  Robert,  lA>rd  of  Carrick,  a  can- 
didate for  the  Scottish  crown,  266  ; 
raises  the  standard  of  revolt,  270 ; 
excites  an  insurrection  against 
English  domination,  276;  stabs 
Earl  Corny n, fib.;  crowned  at  Boone 
as  Robert  I.  of  Scotland,  A.;  hie 
active  measures  for  resisting  Eng- 
lish invasion,  277,  278;  his  energy 
and  activity  in  defending  Scotland 
against  the  English  invasion, 
281-284. 

Bruce,  Thomas,  brother  of  Robert 
Bruce,  executed  ,278. 

Bruges,  flourishing  state  of,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  298,  299  ;  arti- 
sans of,  372. 

Brunswick,  House  of,  682  et  teg. 

Buckingham,  Edward,  Dnke  of,  pro- 
motes the  usurpation  of  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  899  ;  conspiret 
in  favour  of  Henry  Duke  of  Ricb- 
mond,  401 ;  betrayed  and  executed, 
ib, 

Buckingham,  Edward  Stafford,  Duke 
of,  executed,  482. 

Buckingham,George  ViUiers,  Dnke  of, 
favourite  of  Jame«  I.,  624;  extra- 
ordinary honours  conferred  upon 
him  and  his  family,  626  ;  his  great 
influence,  626  ;  goes  with  Prince 
Charles  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Madrid,  629;  his  arrogance,  683, 
685 ;  sent  as  special  ambassador  to 
bring  home  Henrietta  Maria  of 
France,  5'U ;  insulted  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  ib.;  his  treachery,  686 ; 
impeached  by  Parliament,  687 ; 
his  hatred  of  Cardinal  Ricbellea, 
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S89 ;  his  rub  «xpedltion  against 
the  island  of  Bh^,  ib. ;  his  intended 
expedition  to  Roctielle,  641 ;  his 
assasf^inatlon,  ib. 

Banker's  Hill,  battle  of,  761. 

Burgesses  first  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment, 262. 

Bnrgh-on-tbe-Sands,  death  of  Edward 
I.  at,  278. 

Bnrgoyne,  General,  his  defeat  and 
sorrender  at  Saratoga,  727. 

Burgundians,  38 ;  at  war  with  the 
Orleanists,  856,  850. 

Borgnndy,  Duke  of,  872.  376, 

Burgundy,  Duchess  of,  413:  recog- 
nises Perkin  Warbeck,  416. 

Burgundy,  Philip  of,  417. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  his  hostility  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  498. 

Burley,  Sir  Simon,  executed,  842. 

Burton,  his  sentence  reversed,  658. 

Butchers,  fraternity  of,  in  Paris,  S<t6. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  his  great  influence.  720 ; 
retires  from  office,  7il ;  Prime 
Minister,  760;  his  resignation,  761. 

Bye,  religious  sect  so  called,  507. 

Byng,  Admiral  Sir  George,  destroys 
the  Spanish  navy,  687;  trial  and 
execution  of,  708. 

Byron,  John, geographical  discoveries 
of,  761. 

Byron,  Lord,  death  of,  778. 

C. 

Cabal  KiNiSTRY,  617. 

Cabul  taken  possession  of,  818. 

Cade,  Jack,  rebellion  of,  888  ;  is  slain, 
ib. 

Cadiz,  Drake*s  attack  on,  488 ;  cap- 
tured by  the  English,  492. 

Caen,  capture  of,  878. 

Calais,  siege  of,  808;  surrender  of, 
810  ;  peace  of,  819  ;  capture  of,  371 , 
^78  ;  captured  by  the  French,  471. 

Caledonians  defeated  by  Agricola,28; 
defeated  by  Severus,  32. 

Calendar,  alteration  of  the,  707. 

California,  discovery  of  gold  in,  797. 

Camden.  Marquis,  722,  724. 

Camelodunum,  capture  of,  10, 11. 

Cameronians  of  Scotland,  626  ;  san- 
guinary perseculions  of,  628. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin  (afterwards  Lord 
Clyde),  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  812;  his  victorious 
career,  ib. 

Campbells  of  Glencoe,  669. 


Campeggio,the  papal  legate,  487. 

Canada,  French  settlement  of,  710; 
conquest  of,  718  ;  rebellion  in,  787, 
790 ;  its  causes,  789 ;  its  suppression, 
79 1 ;  Lord  Durham  sent  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  i&. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.'  George,  768  ; 
appointed  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  769 ;  his  political  liberalism, 
ib.i  his  declaration  against  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain,  770 ;  ac- 
knowledges the  independence  of 
the  Spanish  American  colonies,  ib.; 
becomes  Prime  Minister,  771 ;  his 
death,  772 ;  ills  genius  and  talents, 
ib. 

Canning,  Lord,  Governor-General  of 
India,  811. 

Cannon,  first  introduction  of,  818. 

Canterbury,  monks  of.  driven  out  of 
England,  241 ;  Stephen  Langton 
appointed  to  the  See  of,  232. 

Cantii,  the,  94  n. 

Cauton,  capture  of,  810. 

Canute  invasion  of,  78;  elected  king 
of  England,  ib.i  his  reign  and  cha- 
racter, 78-76. 

Cape  Breton  ceded  to  France,  705. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  possession 
of,  762. 

Capel  executed,  690. 

Caractacus  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner, 15,  32. 

Caransius  assassinated,  82. 

Carew,  Sir  Peter,  his  rebellion,  463. 

Caribert  of  Paris,  43. 

Carisbroke  Castle,  Charles's  flight  to, 
679 ;  his  attempt  to  escape  from, 
680. 

Carnarvon,  first  Prince  of  Wales  bom 
at,  270. 

Caroline,  Queen  of  George  II.,  death 
of,  696. 

Caroline,  Queen  of  George  IV.,  pro- 
ceedings against,  765  ;  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  rejected,  766;  her 
conduct  at  the  coronation  of  George 
lY.,  ib.i  her  death,  767. 

Carr,  Robert,  the  favourite  of  James 
I.,  afterwards  Viscount  Itochester 
and  Earl  of  Somerset,  621,  .^28; 
his  infamous  character,  628  ;  mar- 
ries the  divorced  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  ib.i  his  misery,  624 1  his 
trial  and  disgrace,  524,  626. 

Carrickfergus,  King  William  lands  at 
664. 
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Carthagena,  Admiral  Yernon's  failure 
at,  698. 

Cassivelaunus.the  British  king,  11. 

Castlemaine,  Lady,  611. 

Castlereagli,  Lord,  his  tyrannical 
meatfures,  756,  757;  commits  sui- 
cide, 769. 

Catesby,  tlie  gunpowder  plot  conspi- 
rator, 518,  514. 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  queen  of 
Charles  II.,  nil,  622,  623 

Catherine  of  France  married  to  Henry 
v.,  372  ;  hiti  widow,  889. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  instigates  the 
matwacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  481. 

Catherine  of  Spain  married  to  Pnuce 
Arthur,  Hon  of  Henry  VII.,  420. 

Catholic  emancipation,  agitation  on 
behalf  of,  771,  773,  774;  bill  for, 
pa.o6ed,  774. 

Catholic  powers,  their  bitter  hostility 
against  ProtestRntism,  481,  482. 

Catholics    (See  Roman  Catholics.) 

Catienchlani,  the,  94  n. 

Cato-strect  CX>n8piracy,  764,  765. 

Caurasius,  the  Roman  general,  25. 

Cavalier,  a  name  opposed  to  the 
Roundheads,  567. 

Cavaliem,  armour  of  the,  338,  339; 
defeated  at  Marston  Moor,  571. 

Cavaliers  and  Saint**,  588. 

Cawnpore,  massacre  of,  811. 

Caxton,  the  introducer  of  printing, 
410. 

Cecil,  Robert  Lord,  Minister  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  473,  480;  his  death, 
493. 

Celtic  occupation  of  Britain,  1-11. 

Celts,  race  of,  1 ;  the  early  occupants 
of  Britain  3  H  seg.;  existing  re- 
mains of,  3 ;  their  reduction  to 
order,  24. 

Cerdlc.  88. 

Chalgrove  Field,  fight  at,  569. 

Chalons,  Count  de, defeated  by  Prince 
Edward  in  a  tournament,  360. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  first  established, 
120. 

Chandos,  Sir  John,  317. 

Cliarles  of  Blois,  808 ;  made  prisoner, 
311. 

Charles,  elector  of  Bavaria,  C98. 

Charles,  prince,  son  of  James  I.,  533 ; 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  influence 
over,  526;  goes  on  a  secret  mission 
with  Biickinfshara  to  Madrid  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  with  the  Infanta, 


529;  affianced  to  Henrietta  If arim 
of  France,  531.    (See  Cdarx^s  I.) 

Charles  I.,  reign  of,  532-586.  (See 
Analysis,  532.) 

Charles  I.  of  Spain,  and  Y.  of  Ger- 
many, 427.    (See  Charles  Y.) 

Charles  II.  of  England,  rebellion  in 
Scotland  in  favour  of,  591 ;  crowned 
at  Scone,  592  ;  advances  into  £ng> 
land,  593 ;  makes  his  escape  ttom. 
England,  ib.;  apparent  hopeless* 
ness  of  his  restoration,  699 ;  ap- 
plies for  the  hand  of  CromwelPs 
daughter,  t6. ;  comes  to  terms  with 
General  Monk,  and  is  proclaimed 
king,  606 ;  reign  of.  607-680.  (See 
Analysis,  607.) 

Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  his 
visit  to  Scotland,  700.  (See  Pre- 
tender.) 

Charles  III.  of  Austria  claimant  of 
the  Spanish  throne,  669. 

Charles  lY.  of  France,  death  of,  298. 

Charles  Y.  of  France,  character  of, 
82 1 ;  summons  Edward  to  appear 
before  him  as  his  vassal,  832. 

Charles  Y.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
437,  439 ;  his  detestable  character, 
429  ;  his  visito  to  Henry  YIIL,480, 
433,  433. 

Charles  YII.,  375 ;  his  contests  for 
the  crown.  379  et  »eq. 

Charits  YIII.,  Henry  YII.'s  secret 
league  with,  415. 

Charles  X.  driven  IVom  the  throne  of 
France,  778. 

Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden,  687. 

Charente,  defeat  on  the,  247. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  Princess  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  married  to  Gewge 
III.,  739;  death  of,  763. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  death  of,  758. 

Charter  of  Forests  confirmed  by 
Edward  L,  273. 

Charters  first  granted  to  cities  and 
towns,  191. 

(Aartism,  dangers  of,  792  ;  its  leaden, 
793 ;  the  five  points  of  the  Charter, 
ib. 

Chartist  demonstrations,  796. 

Chatham  burnt  by  the  Dutch,  616. 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  731. 
(See  Pitt.) 

Chaucer,  Geofflrey,  840. 

Cheney,  Sir  John,  slain,  405. 

Cherbourg  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,    880;    surrenders  to   the 
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Frenoli,  882 ;  taken  and  destroyed, 
713. 

Chevy  Chace,  battle  of,  348. 

China,  disputes  with  in  1856,  809. 

Christian  religion  first  preaohed  in 
Britain,  82. 

Christianity,  its  introduction  Into 
Britain,  21 ;  its  triumph  over  the 
pantheism  of  Rome,  27 ;  introduced 
by  Augustine,  48. 

**  Christoplier,'*  the  great  ship,  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  30*2. 

Church,  state  of  the,  temp.  Henry 
11.,  174, 178;  its  exorbitant  powers, 
179, 181 ;  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
for  retrenching  its  enormous  powers, 
182,  1 88 ;  evils  of  the  contests  with 
the,  190,  191 ;  its  hostility  to  Henry 
IV.,  868 ;  its  conspiracy  to  murder 
him  defeated,  and  the  traitors  exe- 
cuted, ib. ;  proposals  to  seize  their 
temporalities,  357 ;  powerful  state 
of  the,  temp.  Henry  V.,  363,  364  ; 
its  sanguinary  persecutions,  365 ; 
its  power  and  influence  weakened 
by  the  Introduction  of  printing,  411; 
entirely  dependent  on  the  crown, 
temp.  Edward  VI.,  453;  great 
changes  in  the,  temp.  Edward  VI., 
455 ;  outrages  in  the,  528 ;  the 
supporter  of  absolutism,  588,  589 ; 
mutiny  in  the,  652 ;  the  bulwark 
of  the  country  against  Dissenters, 
Papists,  &e.,  0*84. 

Church  and  clergy,  state  of  the,  under 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  61. 

Church  and  State,  contests  between, 
temp.  William  II.,  184;  plots 
against^  507 ;  the  country  ripe  for 
any  alterations  in,  562. 

Church  of  England.  Henry  VIII.  de- 
clared supreme  head  of  the,  410  ; 
services  of  the,  restored,  474,  475  ; 
general  condition  of  tlie,  518, 
520. 

Church  property,  confiscation  of,  by 
Henry  VIII..  442. 

Church  service,  alterations  in  the, 
demanded,  510  ;  James  I.  declares 
in  favour  of  conformity,  510,  511. 

Churchill,  General  Lord  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlborough),  685.     (See 

MARLBOBOnail.) 

Cintra,  convention  of,  746. 

Circuits,  the  kingdom  first  divided  into, 

210. 
Civil   war,    oommencement  of    the. 


566,  567;    conflicting  parties  en- 
gaged in  the.  580,  581. 

Clarence,  George  Plantagenet,  Duke 
ol,  conspires  against  the  king,  39*2 ; 
rejoins  him,  898;  smothered  for 
alleged  treason  in  a  butt  of  Malm- 
sey. 396. 

CHarendon,  Constitutions  of,  for  re- 
trenching the  powers  of  the  Church, 
182. 183;  opposed  by  Becket.  183. 

Clarendon,  Hyde  Lord,  611;  his 
dishonesty,  616. 

Clarkson.Mr..  the  great  advocate  for 
slave  emancipation,  781. 

Claudius  reduces  Britain,  10. 

Clement.  Jacques,  assassinates  Henry 
III..  491. 

Clement  VI.  at  Avignon,  812 ;  a 
check  put  to  his  church  patronage. 
813,  314. 

Clergy,  influence  of  the,  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  162.  168;  King  John's 
exactions  from  the,  234;  allowed 
to  marry,  45');  ignorance  pf  the, 
temp.  Edward  VI.,  458;  condition 
of  the,  temp.  James  I.,  519;  the 
supporters  of  absolutism,  58!^. 

Cleveland.  Duche.»s  of,  619. 

Cliflbrd,  Sir  Ralph,  murder  of,  341. 

Cliflbrds.  family  of,  reduced  to  abject 
poverty,  391. 

Clive,  Lord,  gains  the  battle  of 
Piassy,  713,812. 

Closter  Seven,  convention  of,  714. 

Cloth  of  Gold,  Field  of,  430. 

Coalition  Ministry  of  1852-55,  788. 

Ckialitions  formed  against  Stephen,  159. 

Cobden,  William,  his  efforts  for  re- 
pealing the  corn-laws,  797. 

Cobham,  Eleanor,  380. 

Cobham,  Sir  J.  01dca8tle.Lordof,365. 

Cobham,  Henry  Lord,  his  trial  and 
condemnation,  508,  509. 

Ck>ifl,  the  priest,  44. 

Coin,  the  first  one  made  in  Britain, 
11. 

Coinage,  gold  and  silver,  fresh  issue 
of,  663. 

Coke,  Chief  Justice,  the  wisest  lawyer 
of  his  age,  495  ;  dismissed  from  his 
office  of  Chief  Justice,  526. 

Coleman,  secretary  to  James  Duke  of 
York,  executed.  622. 

Colonial  enterprise  of  England,  temp. 
Elizabeth,  483. 

Ck>lonisation  extensively  promoted, 
705,  706. 
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Commerce,  great  ezptnaion  of,  TOft, 
706. 

Common  Flayer,  Book  of,  ordered  to 
be  read,  4M. 

Qommooii,  House  of,  their  degradation 
under  the  House  of  Tndor,  &08 ;  in- 
Kuhed  by  James  I.,  528;  refuse 
supplies  to  Charles  I.,  537,  589; 
their  resistance  to  Charles,  and  the 
interference  of  the  Peers,  555 ;  diS' 
solved,  556 ;  their  bold  proctediiigs, 
561 ;  abolish  the  Star  Chamber, 
High  Commisfiicii,  &e.,  561;  their 
Tiolent  proceedings,  564 ;  their 
**  Grand  Remonstrance,"  4b. ;  im- 
peach the  bishops,  564,  565;  fire 
members  accused  of  high  treason ; 
565 ;  cleared  by  Colonel  Purge,  581, 
582 :  their  *"  Petition  and  Advice**  to 
Ciomwell,  598.  (See  Parliament.) 

Commonwealth,  the,  587-606;  state 
of  parties  under  the,  588,  589  ;  its 
vigorous  measures,  590 ;  Cromwell 
becomes  Lord  Protector,  594.  (See 
Analysis,  587.) 

Comyn,  Earl  of,  974;  defeats  the 
English  army,  275;  son-in-law 
of  Baliol,  ib.i  stabbed  by  Bruce, 
276. 

Conan.  "the great  burgess"  of  Bonen, 
murdered,  125. 

Constantius,  E:nperor.  25,  27  ;  arrives 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  88  (  his  death 
at  York,  ib. 

Constantine  the  Great,  25,  28,  82. 

Continental  alliance,  770. 

Convention  Parliament,  aiisembling of 
the,  649;  their  impM-tant  resolu- 
tions, t&. 

Convents,  their  nnmben  and  wealth, 

864. 

Convocation,  Wolsey's  imperious  con- 
duct to  the,  484. 

Cook,  Captain,  diseoreries  ot,  761. 

Cope,  Sir  John,  defeated,  701,  702. 

Copenhagen,  British  attack  on,  744. 

Corboil,  William,  Archbishop,  158. 

Corltani,  the,  94  ». 

Corn-laws,  distress  and  dissatisfaction 
arising  from  the,  756,  757 ;  agita- 
tion for  repealing  the,  798 ;  Lord 
J.  RnsselFs  proposal  for  an  eight- 
shilling  duty,  793 ;  leading  sup- 
porters  of  the  repeal,  784 ;  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  repeal  of  the,  and 
benefits  thence  arising,  785. 

ComavU,  the  18, 94  ». 


Cornwall,  orerran  by  the  Nonnaiis, 
104  ;  rebellion  in,  418,  452. 

Comwallis,  Lord,  taken  prisoner  at 
York  Town,  780 ;  Yiceroy  of  Ire- 
land, 788;  subdues  the  Irish  rebela, 
and  captures  the  invading  French, 

Corunna,  vielory  of,  746. 

Cosens,  Bishop  of  Dnrham,  542. 

Costumes  of  the  people  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  887. 

Council  of  Regency,  temp.  Henry  III., 
250. 

Counties  of  Englsnd,  84. 

Courtrai,  the  French  defeated  at.  by 
the  Flemings,  275 ;  battle  of,  295. 

Covenant  formed  in  Scotland,  552. 

Covenanters  of  Scotland,  556  ;  pecu- 
niory  offering  made  to  the,  5fi  1 ;  in- 
surrection of  the,  623, 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop,  a 
humble  chaplain.  488  ;  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  440;  annuls 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine, 
ib. ;  persecution  of,  447 ;  influence 
of,  456 ;  supports  the  Reformation, 
457 ;  his  imprisonment,  462 ;  Mary's 
hatred  to,  466  ;  his  forced  recanta- 
tion, 468;  his  execution,  469;  his 
high  cliaracter,  t&. 

Crecy,  battle  of,  806  ;  great  number 
slain  at,  807. 

Creseingham,  the  English  treasurer, 
killed,  271. 

Crevant,  victory  of,  878. 

Crew,  John,  imprisoned,  556. 

Crimean  war,  801,  808-808;  groaa 
mismanagement  of  the,  806. 

Criminal  c<^e  of  England  the  oppro- 
brium of  Europe,  767. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  first  speech  in 
Parliament,  548;  his  flrvt  appear- 
ance among  the  parilamentary 
foroea,  569 ;  his  re-organizaiion  of 
the  troops,  ib.i  his  IronridoK  vic- 
torious at  the  battle  of  Maiston 
Moor,  570,  571  ;  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  parliamentary  foreea, 
573;  gains  the  battle  of  Naaeby, 
578;  attempt  to  arrest  him,  577; 
declines  negotiation  with  the  king, 
579,  580  ;  closes  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 582  :  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  army,  ib. ;  his  great  qualities 
ib  t  Lord- Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 587-600;  hls  saco(>s.H- 
fui  campaign  in  Ireland,  590  i  hia 
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TictoriooB  career  in  -Scotland,  Ml, 
&98;  parsues  Charles  II.  into  Eng- 
land, and  compels  him  to  fly,  fi98; 
his  great  ascendancy,  ib. ;  becomes 
Lord* Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 594  ;  his  yigoroQs  adminis- 
tration 595  et  »eq. ;  forcibly  dis- 
solves Parliament,  595;  and  re- 
forms another  one,  596  ;  refuses 
the  crown,  598 ;  his  high  character, 
599  ;  nominates  his  son  Itichard  to 
the  Protectorate,  600 ;  his  denth, 
U). ;  his  four  children  ib. ;  his  body 
hung  on  a  gibbet  at  Tybarn,  609. 

Cromwell,  Biohard,  nominated  as  the 
successor  of  his  father,  600;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Protectorate,  601 
feebleness  of  his  government,  603  ; 
is  compelled  to  restore  the  **  Long 
Parliament,*'  602 ;  his  resignation, 
603 ;  his  imbecile  character  and 
death,  ib. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  defends  Wolsey. 
437 ;  created  Earl  of  Ef<sex,  and 
becomes  a  great  favourite  of  Henry, 
444 ;  his  fall  and  execution,  445. 

Crown,  acceptance  of  the,  refused  by 
Cromwell,  598 ;  struggle  between 
the  supremacy  of,  and  the  people, 
63? ;  lost  prerogatives  of  the,  721. 

Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  com- 
mencement of  the,  182  ;  crusade 
temp.  Henry  II.,  207 ;  the  king's 
preparations  for,  anvsted  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  sons.  208 ;  prepara- 
tions for  the  third  one  under 
Bichard  I.,  218;  under  Prince  Ed- 
ward in  1268,256;  Prince  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  departs  for  the, 
257. 

Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  798. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  708. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of.  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  699 ;  defeats  the  Pre- 
tender at  Culloden,  703 ;  his  butche- 
ries, <&. 

Cenobeline,  the  British  king,  11. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  of  Durham,  161. 

D. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  Hugh,  746. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  659. 
Damnonii,  the,  94  n. 
Danby,  Earl  of,  minister,  619,  621. 
Dane-geldt,  71;   tax  of,  120;    aboli- 
tion of,  171. 
Danelagh,  territory  of,  56. 


Danes  invade  Britain,  50;    capture 

York  and  the  whole  of  East  Anglia, 

54;  their  incursions  and  ravages 

during  Ethelred's  reign,  70 ;  their 

masiuicre,  71 ;  their  vengeance,  72  ; 

eflect  the  conquest  of  England,  ib. 
Dangerfleld,  the  murderer  of  Titus 

Gates,  hanged,  638. 
Diinish-£ngli!<h  occupation,  49  et  atq. 
Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon  territories, 

56 ;   their  government  and    laws, 

56-58. 
Danish  fleet,  capture  of  the,  744. 
Danube  declared  free,  809. 
D' Argentine  slain  at  Bannockbum, 

284. 
Darnley,  Lord  Henry,  murdered,  478. 
Dauphin  of  France  married  to  Mary 

of  Scotland,  471. 
David  L,   King    of    Scotland,    157; 

enters  into  hostilities  against  King 

Stephen,  160, 161. 
David  II  of  Scotland  taken  prisoner, 

308. 
David,  Prince,  brother  of  Llewellyn, 

262 ;  barbarously  executed,  263. 
Davison,  Mr.  Secretary,  charged  with 

the  obloquy  of  Queen  Mary's  death, 

488. 

Day,  imprisonment  of,  457. 

"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  papal  title 

conf^iTed  on  Henry  Till.,  432. 
Deirians,  the,  40. 
Delhi,  butcheries  of,  611 ;  capture  of, 

and  punishment  of  the  Great  Mogul, 

812. 
Derby,  Lord,  his  Ministry  of  1862, 

788  ;  of  1855,  ib. 
De  Buyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  594  ; 

sails  up  the  Thames  and  Med  way, 

615. 
Derwentwater,    Earl,   beheaded    for 

treason,  686. 
Desborough,  General,  602;   member 

of  a  military  government,  «05. 
De  Spensers.    (See  Spensebs.) 
Dettingen,  battle  of,  699. 
De  Witt,  Admiral,  615. 
Dictum,  'Ihe,  255. 
Digby,  Sir  Everard,  the  Gunpowder 

plot  conspirator,  518,514. 
Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  537  ;  made  Mas- 
ter of  the  Bolls,  543. 
Dighton,    murderer    of    the    Boyal 

IMnces  of  York.  400. 
Dilkes,  Admiral,  his  naval  victories 

over  the  French,  681. 
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Divorce  of  Henry  VTTl.,  dlscaesions 
on  the,  437,  438 ;  decision  of  the 
Pope  against,  439  ;  the  universities 
in  favour  of,  440. 

Do'iuni,  the,  7,  94n. 

Dominican  friars,  great  number  of, 
864. 

Doonuday  Book,  118  ftseq. 

Douflflas,  Earl,  ravages  the  north  of 
England,  285. 

Douglas,  the  Regent  of  Scotland, 
slain,  297. 

Douglas,  the  Scottish  chief,  343. 

Douglas,  Earl,  defeated  at  JHomildon 
Hill,  354. 

Downes,  John,  584. 

D'Oysel,  the  French  General,  477. 

Drake,  Admiral  Sir  Francis,  his  va- 
-  lorous  career,  482;    his  gallantry 
against  the  Spaniards,  489. 

Drogheda,  storming  of,  590. 

Druid isro.  its  extinction,  21. 

Druids,  the  priests  of  ancient  Britain, 
8 ;  their  religious  ceremonies,  9 ; 
their  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  ib. ; 
their  temples,  altars,  cromlechs, 
and  barrows,  ib. ;  their  haleAil  su- 
prc-macy,  10 ;  their  hostility  to  the 
Romans,  16  ;  their  slaughter,  17. 

Dudley,  the  infamous  informer,  420  ; 
executed,  425 ;  father  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  453. 

Dudley,  Lord  Guildford,  married  to 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  458  ;  his  execu- 
tion, 464. 

Duelling,  prevalence  of,  temp. 
Henry  IV.,  860. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  592. 

Dunblane,  battle  of,  685. 

Duncan,  Admiral,  his  victories.  786. 

Dunkirk  sold  to  the  King  of  France, 
612  ;  demolition  of  its  walls,  678. 

Dunois  of  France,  376.  377. 

Dunstan,  St.    (See  St.  Dunstan.) 

Durham,  T^rd,  sent  to  Canada  as 
I^rd  High  Ck)mmi8sioner,  791. 

Durotriges,  the,  94  n. 

Dutch,  their  naval  operations  against 
the  Spaniards,  492 ;  destroy  the 
Spanish  squadron  at  Dover,  554  ; 
our  naval  contests  with  the,  594, 
595.  613-15;  Joined  by  Louis  XIV., 
615  ;  their  great  efforts,  ib. ;  salt  up 
the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  bum 
Chatham,  610;  Charles's  secret  al- 
liance with  France  against  the, 
617 ;  war  declared  against  them, 


618;  their  naval  action  off  Beach  j 
Head,  657.  (See  Flanders  and 
Holland.) 

E. 

Eadmeb,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  188. 

Ealstan.  Bishop,  51. 

Earls,  their  great  power  in  onr  earl7 
history,  79. 

East- Angles,  kingdom  of,  89,  40,  48, 
94  n. 

East  India  Company,  its  establish- 
ment, 812;  its  prosperous  career, 
818;  their  government  of  India 
transferred  to  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  England,  814. 

East-Saxons,  kingdom  of  the,  94  n. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  court  of, 
64G. 

Ecclesiastical  States  annexed  to  the 
French  empire,  747. 

Edda,  the,  44. 

Edgar,  reign  of,  66 ;  his  fortunate 
position,  1*6. ;  his  wife  Elf^ida,  66, 
67 ;  his  debaucheries  and  crimes, 
67. 

Edgar,  son  of  the  Atheling,  85. 

Edgar  Atheling,  100,  104;  his  flight, 
106. 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  586. 

Edgitha,  or  Edith,  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwin,  marries  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, 80  ;  her  imprisonment,  82  ; 
her  liberation,  85. 

Edinburgh  captured  by  Bruce,  281. 

Edmund,  the  Saxon  king,  61. 

Edmund  II.  (Ironnide),  son  of  Ethel- 
red,  death  of,  78. 

Edmund,  son  of  Henry  III.,  249. 

Edred,  reign  of,  61. 

Edward  I.,  son  of  Alfred,  his  reign, 
60. 

Edward  II.,  the  Saxon  king,  68;  as- 
sassinated, 69. 

Edward,  the  Outlaw,  86. 

Edward  III.,  the  (Confessor,  son  of 
Ethelred,  73,  76  ;  reign  of,  78  ;  his 
death,  88;  laws  of,  88,  89;  reve- 
rence in  which  his  laws  were  held 
by  the  later  Saxons,  142. 

Edward,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  HI., 
250, 251 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Simon 
de  Montfort.  252 ;  his  plots  against 
Montfort  and  the  newly-oonstituted 
Parliament,  258  ;  defeats  De  Mont* 
fort  a(  the  battle  of  Evesham,  251 ; 
his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  256 ; 
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hia  long  absence,  257.  (See  Ed- 
ward I.) 

Edward  I.,  reign  of,  268-378.  (See 
Analysis.  358.) 

Edward,  Prince,  son  of  Edward  I., 
knighted,  277. 

Edward  II.  born  at  Carnarvon,  and 
styled  I'rince  of  Wales.  278 ;  reign 
of,  279-290.  (See  Annly«iis.) 

Edward  HI.,  reign  of.  291-327.  (See 
Analysis,  291.) 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  (son  of 
Edward  III),  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  30(t ;  in  Langiiedoc,  3 1 5  ;  his 
conquests  in  the  ijouth  uf  France. 
815;  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  318; 
his  victories  in  France,  221,  322; 
his  death,  824. 

Edward  IV.  proclaimed  king  during 
the  life-time  of  Henry  VI.,  389  ; 
reign  of,  890-397.  (See  Analysis, 
890.) 

Edward  V.  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
but  is  never  crowned,  89s ;  mur- 
dered in  tlie  Tower,  400.  (See  Ana- 
lysis, 398.) 

Edwnrd,  Prince  (aAerwards  Ed- 
ward VI.),  birth  of,  4  43. 

Edward  VI.,  reign  of,  450-458.  (See 
Analysis,  450  ) 

Kdv\in,  Karl  of  Northumberland,  100. 

Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  44. 

Edwy,  reign  of,  65 ;  his  contests  with 
St.  Dunstan,  ib. 

Egbert,  the  first  sole  monarch  of  the 
kingdom,  47;  his  death, t&. ;  its  con- 
sequences, 48. 

^irypt.  Napoleon's  expedition  to,  739. 

Elba,  Napoleon  banished  to,  750  ;  his 
escape  from,  751. 

Elderslie,  Knight  of.  (See  Waixace.) 

Eldon,  Lord,  his  unconstitutional  de- 
finition of  treason,  757  ;  his  horror 
of  reform,  767,  768  ;  his  Tory  fana- 
ticism, 770;  withdraws  from  the 
woolsack,  772. 

Eldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  101, 106. 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henry  II.,  her 
detestable  character,  208;  widow 
of  Henry,  229,  230. 

Elfrida,  wife  of  Edgar,  66,  67,  69. 

Elgin,  Lord,  sent  as  high  commissioner 
to  China,  810 ;  directs  his  forces  to 
India,  ib. 

Elgiva,  wife  of  Edwy,  65. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  537,  538 ;  imprison- 
mout  of,  548. 


Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
402 ;  her  hand  solicited  by  Kichard 
HI..  f6. 

Elizabeth,  Princess  (afterwards  qneen), 
birth  of,  441 ;  decliired  illegit.mate, 
450  ;  imprit>onment  of,  40* ;  Queen, 
reifiu  of,  472-501.  (See  Analysis, 
472.) 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  daughter  of 
James  I.,  mnrried  to  tlie  i'rince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  522. 

Ella  King  of  Northumbria.  52.  54. 

Elleuborough,  lA)i-d,  748;  made  go- 
vernor-g  iieral  ,814, 

Emma,  queen  of  Cunute,  74,  76,  80. 

Empsom,  the  intamous  informer,  420 ; 
executed,  425. 

England,  ittate  of  society  in,  under 
the  Saxon  rule.  91.  02 ;  geogra- 
phical and  political  divisions  of, 
previous  to  the  Norman  (inquest, 
94  fi. ;  general  survey  of,  under  the 
Norman  conqueror,  called  Dooms- 
day, 113-115;  iLt  )K>-ition  relative 
to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  124 ; 
the  Norman  burons  interested  in 
uniting  her  under  the  same  sove- 
reign, 125,  126 ;  Slate  of,  at  the 
clOMe  of  Richard  I.'s  reign  and  the 
beginning  of  John's,  226.  227 ;  al- 
tered {Kwitlon  of,  temp.  Edward  I., 
359;  state  of,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  295, 296 ;  prosperous  career 
of  her  arms  after  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  311 ;  the  entire  revenue  of, 
temp.  Henry  V.,  871 ;  assumes  the 
station  of  the  first  of  Protestant 
powers,  482.  (See  -Britain  and 
Gbeat  Britain,  and  Index  pas- 
8im.) 

Episcopacy,  vain  attempts  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Scotland,  550,  553. 

Episcopal  Church,  tyranny  of  the,  6 18. 

Eric,  son  of  Hengist,  88. 

Eric  of  Norway,  266. 

Ermine-street  road,  33  a. 

Erskine,  Lord,  743. 

Essex,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  89,  40; 
men  of,  384 

Essex,  Robert  Deverenx,  Earl  of,  cap- 
tures Cadiz,  492 ;  assails  the  Spanish 
settlements,  ib.;  Incurs  the  displea- 
sure of  the  queen,  498 ;  appointed 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  494  ;  negotiates 
a  peace  with  tlie  rebel  O'Neil,  ib. ; 
charges  against,  «6.;  his  mad  re- 
bellion, 495 ;  his  condemnation  and 
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executioo,  496 ;  popalar  feeling  in 
fkvour  of,  ib. 

Eauex,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  preceding, 
divorced  from  his  wife,  523. 

Efoex,  Earl  of,  leader  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  568  et  geq.i  loses 
bis  army  in  Cornwall.  572. 

Essex,  Thomas,  Earl  of.  (See  Cbom- 

WELL.) 

Kthelbert,  icing  of  Kent,  43. 
Ethelred  II.,  reign  of,  70 ;  his  con- 

tests  with  the  Danes,  70,  71 ;  his 

flight,  72;  his  death,  78;  his  sons, 

Edward  and  AlA^,  ib, 
Ethel  wolf  defeats  the  Norsemen,  51. 
Etymology  of  the  names  of  places  in 

England,  93,  94. 
CJngene,  Pr  nee  of  Savoy,  leads  the 

army  of  the  Empire  against  France, 

669;    one    of   the  greatest    com* 

manders  of  the  age,  674. 
Europe,  unsettled  state    of,   on  the 

accession  of  Victoria,  790. 
Eustace  de  Breteuil,  and  Juliana  hia 

wife,  124. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  81, 102. 
Eustace  de  Saint  Pierre,  809. 
Evesham,  battle  of,  255. 
Ewer,  Col.,  governor  of  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  581. 
Exchequer,  Court  of,  first  established, 

120;   Charles  II.  breaks  open   its 

coffers,  618. 
Excommunication  against  King  Jolm, 

233;  its  evils,  233.  284. 
Exeter  besieged  by  the  Normans,  103. 
Exeter,  Henry  Duke  of,  impoverish- 
ment of,  391. 
Extoa,  Sir  Piers,  351. 

F. 

Fair  or  Lincoln,  248. 

Fairfax,  leader  of  the  parliamentary 

forces,  571 ;  nominated  commauder- 

in-ehief,  578. 
Fairfax,  Lady,  684. 
Faloonbridge,  357. 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  278,278;  Wallace 

defeated  at,  278. 
Falkland,  Lord,  662 ;   eloquence  of, 

564 ;  slain,  570 ;  his  character,  ib. 
Falstaff,  Sir  John.  855. 
**  Family  Compact**  between  France 

and  Spain.  720. 
Fashions  of  the  fborteenth  century, 

887,  838. 
Fast  days  abrogated,  455. 


Faust,  the  inventor  of  printing,  409, 

Faversham,  Lord,  644. 

Fawkes,  Guy,  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
conspirator,  513. 

Fecamp  destroyed  by  fire,  234. 

Felton,  John,  assassinates  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  54 L. 

Ferdinand  of  Spain  at  war  with 
France,  425. 

Feudal  castles,  disappearance  of.  516. 

Feudal  lords,  their  peculiar  privileges, 
112. 

Feudal  servitude,  relics  of  abolished. 
&a\. 

Feudal  system  introduced  by  the 
Norman  conquerors,  109 ;  the  whole 
kingdom  divided  into  manonuin- 
chief,  110;  ceremony  of  receiving 
the  fend,  110,  111 ;  a  knight's  fee, 
111;  rights  and  privileges  attached 
thereto.  Hi. 

Feudalism,  decline  of,  temp.  Edward 
ill,  295;  tottering  stute  of,  81S{ 
strength  of,  terminated  with  the 
accession  of  the  Tudors,  407. 

Feudatories  in  the  reign  of  John,  227. 

Fifth  Afonarchy-men,  60S. 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper,  lectures  the  Com- 
mons, 655  ;  flight  of.  558. 

Finesterre,  naval  victory  of,  704. 

Fire  of  Londou,  616. 

Fires  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  Eng- 
land in  1087,  120. 

First  fruit.s  payment  refhsed,  440. 

Fisher,  Bishop,  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king's  supremacy,  440; 
his  execution,  tb. 

Fisheries,  encouragement  of  the,  705. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  liis  execu- 
tion, 736. 

Five-mile  Act,  617. 

Flanders,  the  French  driven  from, 
675 ;  war  in,  666  ;  critical  poeit'on 
of.662.(See  Dutch,  and  Hollamd.) 

Flanders,  Eari  of,  185.  289. 

Fleetwood,  son-in-law  of  Cromwell, 
602 ;  president  of  a  military  govern- 
ment, 605. 

Flemings  defeat  the  French  at  COur- 
trai,  275;  deserted  by  Edward  I., 
ib. ;  subjugated  by  the  French,  ib. 

Fletcher,  lx>rd  Advocate,  610. 

Flodden,  battle  of.  427. 

Folliot,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  London, 
184. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of.  699. 

Forced  loans  declared  Illegal,  540. 
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Forptgneni,  their  erll  influence,  temp* 
Henry  III.,  247. 

Forest,  murderer  of  the  royal  princes 
of  York,  400. 

Forest,  New,  its  great  extent,  117. 

Forest  bounds,   royal   exactions  on, 
M7. 

Forest  laws,  their  oppressive  charac- 
ter, 180. 

Forfeitures  for  treason,  686. 

Forpter.  condemnation  of,  for  treason, 
686. 

Fortification  of  our  doclcyards  neg- 
lected, 783. 

Fosse  road,  S3  n. 

Foiheringay    Castle,    the    |>lace    of 
Qneen  Mary's  confinement,  486. 

Fox,  Charles,  his  contests  with  i'itt, 
781;  death  of,  743. 

Fox,  W.  J.,  his  efforts  for  repealing 
the  Com  Laws,  791. 

France,  sovereigns  of,  contemporary 
with  the  different  kings  of  Eng- 
land, 90,  121  et  seq.t  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  chapter; 
invaded  by  William  1.,  117 ; 
Henry  I.  of  England  at  war  with, 
147,  148;  contests  with,  temp. 
Richard  I.,  223,  224;  war  com- 
menced with,  in  1201,  when  the 
barons  reAise  to  attend  John  in  his 
wars,  241 ;  her  fleets  defeated  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  248  ;  war  with,  in 
1225,245;  English  possessions  in, 
269 ;  contests  in,  with  Ftiilip  the 
Fair,  271;  peace  with,  278;  chi- 
valry of,  defeated  by  the  Flemings 
at  Courtrai,  275 ;  her  alliance  with 
Edward  1.,  W. ;  treaty  of  free  trade 
with,  in  1825,  290 ;  war  with,  temp. 
Edward  III.,  297  ;  her  hostile  pre- 
parations against  England  under 
Philip  VI.,  801 ;  her  fleet  signally 
defeated,  802 ;  victorious  career  of 
the  English,  temp.  Edward  III., 
815  ;  her  army  defeated  at  Poitiers, 
817;  peace  concluded  with,  819; 
her  great  concessions,  ib. ;  civil  war 
in,  820 ;  English  invasion  of,  ib. ; 
war  with,  renewed,  322 ;  Edward 
III.  proclaims  himself  king  of,  823  ; 
war  with,  temp.  Richard  II.,  330; 
insurrectionary  struggles  in,  856 ; 
civil  commotion  and  anarchy  in, 
858.859  ;  contests  of  the  Orleanists 
and  Burgundians,  859  ;  interference 
of  the  English,  and  march  of  troops 


through,  ib.;  distracted  stat-a  of, 
and  Henry  the  Fifth's  claims  to  the 
sovereignty,  866  ;  invasion  of,  867 1 
battle  of  Aginoourt,  868,  869; 
Henry's  second  invasion  of,  871 ; 
Henry  Y.  acknowledged  as  sove- 
reign, 872  ;  Henry  VI.  proclaimed 
king,  875  ;  military  contests  in,  ib. ; 
the  English  expelled  from,  383 ; 
Henry  the  Eighth's  campaign 
against,  447 ;  war  with,  temp.  Mary, 
470,  471 ;  peace  with,  475;  com- 
binej>  with  Spain  to  exterminate 
heresy,  481 ;  affairs  of,  temp.  Elisa- 
beth, 491 ;  Charles  I.  declares  war 
against,  589  ;  despotic  rule  of,  545 ; 
the  Huguenots  crushed,  ib.;  war 
declared  against,  653 ;  at  war  re- 
specting the  Spanish  succession, 
669 ;  her  armies  expelled  from  the 
Netherlands,ft6. ;  successesof, during 
the  absence  of  the  English  troops 
fh>m  the  Continent,  704 ;  our  naval 
victories  over.  t&. ;  war  with,  708, 
785 ;  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
the  North  American  colonists,  729 ; 
war  declared  a^inst,  ib. ;  revolu- 
tion of,  1789,  788,  (see  French 
Revolution);  threatened  invasion 
lh>m,  786 ;  victorious  career  of  the 
republic,  788 ;  renews  the  war 
against  England,  742 ;  everywhere 
successdil  by  land,  but  defeated  by 
sea,  ib, ;  her  great  power  and  ex- 
tent under  Napoleon,  747 ;  march 
of  the  allies  into,  and  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  749,  750,  (see  Napo- 
I.EON  I.) ;  heavy  impost  levied  on 
her,  755;  revolution  of  1830,778; 
Charles  X.  driven  from  the  throne, 
778;  to  which  Louis  Philippe  suc- 
ceeds, 784  ;  revolution  of  1848, 797  ; 
Louis  Napoleon  becomes  Emperor, 
800,  (see  Napoleon  III.) ;  in  alli- 
ance with  England  against  Russia, 
801.802, 

Francis,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  698. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  429  ;  his  inter- 
view with  Henry  VIII.,  480.  431  ; 
defeated  at  Favia,  and  taken  pri- 
soner, 484. 

Francis  II.  of  France^  husband  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  478;  his 
death,  i6 

Francis  II.  of  Germany  rellnquishe 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany , 
763. 
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Franciscan  fVian,  great  number  of, 
364. 

Franklin,  degraded  condition  of  the, 
175. 

Frederick  of  the  Rhine  crowned  king 
of  Bohemia,  527 ;  national  agita- 
tion respecting,  528. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  opposes 
Maria  Tliere^a,  698 ;  his  alliance 
with  England,  709.  714. 

"Free  Companions,**  their  defeat, 
822. 

Free  Trade  supported  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  770  ;  its  prosperous  results, 
770,  771 ;  with  France,  815. 

French,  their  evil  influence  in  Eng- 
land, temp.  Henry  IV.,  247,  248; 
ravage  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  burn 
our  maritime  towns,  329, 356  :  their 
fleet  destroyed  in  Milford  Haven, 
361 ;  invade  Scotland,  477  ;  driven 
from  Flanders,  Italy,  Sardinia,  &c., 
675;  their  successes,  714.  (See 
France.) 

French  Revolution  of  1789,  788  ;  its 
sanguinary  horrors,  784  ;  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  ib. ;  the  guillotine  con- 
stantly at  work,  ib. ;  the  French 
everywhere  victorious,  785;  their 
landing  In  Ireland,  and  capture, 
788;  revolution  of  1830,  778;  re- 
volution of  1S4  8. 797  (See  France.) 

Frobiiiher,  Admiral,  his  gallantry 
against  the  Spaniards,  489 ;  his 
capture  of  Brest,  492. 

Frost,  the  Chartist,  798. 

Fulk  of  AnJou,  1 IG,  147  ;  made  king 
of  Jerusalem,  150. 

Fulk  de  Breaute,  239. 

G. 

Qadeni,  the,  94  n. 

Gaels,  the  early,  8,  5,  161. 

Guge,  General,  726. 

G<tlgacus,  the  Caledonian  chief,  28. 

Game  laws,  their  severity  under  the 
Normans,  131. 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
fierce  Romaniitt,  447 ;  imprisonment 
of,  457;  niflde  Chancellor,  462  ;  his 
persecutions.  466 ;  his  inflnence, 
•6.;  death  of,  467. 

Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  514  ;  executed, 
515. 

(lascony,  vassals  of,  quelled  by  Ed- 
ward I..  264. 

Gates,  General,  728. 


Gauconrt,  of  France,  876. 

Gavi-ston,  Piers,  his  banishment,  380; 
his  execution,  f6. 

Gcddes,  Janet,  550. 

General  warrants  declared  illegal,  722. 

Geoffrey,  Archbisliop  of  Kouen,  aids 
his  brother  John  in  deposing  Chan- 
cellor Longchamp,  216;  is  noini> 
nated  in  his  i^tead,  216. 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou, husband  of  Matilda, 
subdues  Normandy,  169 ;  his  bon 
H«*nry,ift. 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet  married  to  the 
Empress  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I..  150. 

GeoflVey,  Prince,  natural  son  of 
Henry  II.,  revolts  against  his  father, 
208, 

George,  Sir  Ferdinando.  495 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  646. 

George,  Prince  of  Hanover  (afterwards 
George  I  ),  679,  680. 

Georjie  I ,  reign  of,  682-69S.  (See 
Analysis,  682  ) 

George  II.,  reign  of  693-715.  (^ee 
Analy.«is,  698.) 

George  III.,  reign  of,  716-762;  (see 
Analysis,  716);  his  hopeless  in- 
sanity, 756;  his  death  and  cha- 
racter. 760. 

George  IV.,  reign  of,  768-776.  (See 
Analysis,  768.) 

German  troops  invade  England  under 
Mai-tin  Swartz,  418 ;  defeated,  114. 

Germans  of  Auxerre,  37. 

Gejrmany,  contemporary  emperors  of, 
from  the  accession  of  the  'I'udors, 
406  et  acq.,  at  the  beginning  of 
eacli  succeeding  chapter;  title  of 
emperor  extinguished,  742. 

Ghent,  flourishing  state  of,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  298,  299 ;  Tan 
Arteveldt  of,  299;  insurrection  in. 
805  :  artisans  of,  872. 

Gibraltar,  capture  of,  670;  inveited, 
fin2. 

GUn\  ille's  digests  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, 210. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of.  659. 

Glendower,  Owen,  leader  of  the 
Welsh,  8.')4,855  ;  his  fiercecontests 
with  Henry  IV.,  855,  866;  de- 
feated at  Shrewsbury,  856 ;  sup- 
ported by  the  French,  866 ;  liii 
final  defeat,  858  ;  his  character,  ib. 

Gloucester,  I>uke  of,  uncle  of  Richard 
II.,  841 ;  his  diiotissal  fh>m  power, 
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848 ;    reoeired  into  favour,  844 ; 
iiefzed  and  murdered,  845. 

OIoace.^ier,  Dake  of.  married  to 
Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  380 ;  his 
contents  with  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
381;  death  of,  882. 

Gloucester,  Richard  Plantagenet, 
I>uke  of,  898;  nominates  himself 
Protector  of  the  kingdom,  i6.;  his 
yiolent  proceedings,  899 ;  his  exe- 
cution of  Lord  Hayings  and  others, 
ib.i  his  usurpation  of  the  Crown, 
400     (See  Richard  III.) 

Goderich,  Lord,  I^me  Minister,  776. 

GodfVejr  de  Bouillon,  leader  of  the 
Crusades,  188. 

Godft^y,  Sir  C,  murdered,  62J. 

Godolphin,  Lord,  made  Treasurer, 
868. 

Godwin,  Earl,  78  ;  his  Ave  sons,  79  ; 
his  revolt,  and  seizure  of  his  estates, 
88 ;  his  restoration,  85  ;  his  ill- 
fated  widow,  103. 

Gold  discovered  in  California,  797 ; 
in  British  Australia,  797,  798. 

Good  Duke  Humplirey,  882. 

Gordon.  Lady  Catherine,  married  to 
Perkin  Warbeck,  418;  seized  by 
the  king,  419. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  riots  of,  761. 

Grampound,  bill  for  disfranchising, 
rejected.  765. 

**  Grand  Remonstrance  "  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  564. 

Grasse,  Count  de.  730. 

GraviUe,  English  defeated  at,  375. 

Great  Britain  (see  Britain),  so  called 
after  the  Union  with  Scotland, 
temp.  James  L,  516;  her  union 
with  Ireland.  789. 

Greece,  emancipation  of,  773. 

Greenway ,  the  Jesuit,  514. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  foundation  of, 
661. 

Gregory  VII.,  Pope,  95. 

Gregory  XII.,  the  rival  Pope  of  Be- 
nedict XIII.,  858. 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  501. 

Guy  of  Flanders,  daaghter  of,  271 ; 
regal  competition  for  her  hand,  ib, 

Orey,  Lady  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  married  to  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  458 ;  proclaimed 
queen  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, 458,  460;  want  of  enthu- 
siasm in  her  favour,  460  ;  her  exe- 
cution, 464. 


Grey,  Sir  John,  widow  of,  married  to 
Edward  IV,  892 

Grey,  Tiiomau,  Lord,  trial  and  con- 
demnation of,  508,  509. 

Grey,  Ix>rd,  retires  from  the  Ministry, 
782  ;  made  Prime  Minister,  787. 

Grim,  Edward,  198. 

Guido,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspi- 
rator, 513. 

Guienne  taken  fh>m  the  Englisli, 
882. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  470;  captures  Calais, 
471  ;  his  violent  persecutions,  477. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  512.  513  :  sangui- 
nary laws  passed  against  the  pre- 
sumed abettoni,  514,  515. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,Kingof  Swc<!  n, 
645. 

Guthrum,  the  Danish  king,  5G,  59. 

Gwynne,  Nell,  680. 

Gwynneth,  Owen,  of  Wales.  189. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  628. 

Hacker,  Colonel.  585. 

Hadrian  erects  the  llcts' Wall,  25. 

Hainault,  invasion  of,  876. 

Ilainault,  John  of.  307. 

Hal,our  English,  429. 

Halford.  Sir  Henry,  585. 

Halidon  Hill,  battle  of,  297. 

Hamilton  executed,  590. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of.  673. 

Hammond,  governor  of  Caiisbroke 
Ca.«tle,  579. 

Hampden.  John,  538 ;  his  resistance 
to  tkhip-money,  549  ;  his  trial  and 
conviction,  551 ;  accused  of  high 
treason,  565 ;  shot  on  the  field  of 
battle,  569. 

Hampshire. great  part  of,  approprinted 
to  the  New  Forest,  120. 

Hampton  Court,  religious  conferences 
at,  510;  James  First's  speech  at, 
ib. 

Hanover,  political  intricacies  con- 
nected with,  687. 

Hardicanute,  reign  of,  76. 

Harenc,  the  courtier,  154,  155. 

Harfleur,  siege  and  capture  of,  367. 

Harley,  Robert,  secretary  of  Queen 
Anne,  675, 076 ;  made  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  of  Mortimer,676 ;  dismissed 
fVom  the  ofAce  of  treasurer,  679. 

Harold  I.,  Harefoot,  son  of  Canute, 
76. 

Harold  II.,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  81 ; 
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his  rise,  85 ;  soeeeeds  to  the  throne, 
88,95 ;  his  preparationB  for  resisting 
the  Norman  invasion.  96  ;  defeats 
Tortig  and  Harold  Hardrada,  ib. ; 
defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  99. 

Harold  Hardrada, defeated  by  Harold, 
96. 

Harrison  the  regicide,  executed,  609. 

Harrison.  John,  Parliamentary  grant 
to,  for  his  time  piece  for  discovering 
tlie  longitude.  761. 

Harry  of  Monmouth,  859. 

Hast'ngs,  battle  of.  98, 99 ;  reflections 
on,  and  its  consequences,  100;  burnt 
by  the  Spaniards,  329. 

Hastings,  Tx>rd,  executed  by  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  899. 

Hastings,  Warren,  impeachment  and 
trial  of,  783,  733. 

Havannah,  capture  of,  721. 

Havelock,  General,  his  heroism  and 
skill,  811. 

Hawke,  Admirnl,  714,  715. 

Hawkins,  Admiral.  488 ;  his  gal- 
lautry  against  tlie  Spaniards,  489. 

Hawley,  General,  702. 

Uazlerig  accused  of  high  treason, 
565. 

Heath,  imprisonment  of,  457. 

Helie  de  St.  Saen,  146. 

Helvic,  Sir.  Lord  de  la  Ifarche,  186. 

Hengist  and  Horaa,  38. 

Hennebon,  castle  of,  besieged,  803  ; 
relieved,  804. 

Henrietta  Maria  of  France  affianced 
to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  531 ; 
consort  of  Charles  I.,  534 ;  re- 
proaches  her  husband  with  cowar- 
dice, 565  ;  her  flight,  572  ;  visits 
her  son,  Charles  II.,  lUfter  his  acces- 
sion, 611. 

Henry  of  Normandy  at  war  with  his 
two  brothers,  126. 

Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  168. 

Henry  de  Bohun  slain  by  Kobert 
Bruce,  283. 

Henry  of  Winchester  giyes  in  his  ad- 
he«iun  to  the  Empress  Matilda, 
167 ;  he  afterwards  excommuni- 
cates her,  168. 

Henry  de  Trsstaroar,  323 ;  assassi- 
nates his  half-brother,  Peter  the 
Cruel,  ib, 

Henry,  Prince  of  Scotland,  161. 

Henry,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  II.,  308 ; 
his  revolt,  <6.;  defeated  by  Uis  father, 


204 ;  obtains  his  forgiveness,  306 ; 
again  rebels,  308 ;  his  death,  ib 

Henry  I.,  tK>n  of  the  Conqueror,  reign 
of,  189-155.  (See  Analysis,  189.) 

Henry  il.  (Plantageuet),  son  of  the 
Empresii  Matilda,  170;  his  qualities 
and  influence,  i&.;  acknowledged  as 
Stephen's  successor,  171 ;  hisrvign, 
172-310.  (See  Analysis,  172  ) 

Henry  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ex- 
torts a  heavy  ransom  for  the  libem- 
tion  of  Richard  I.  of  England, 
220 ;  his  baseness  and  treachery, 
231. 

Henry  III.,  reign  of,  842-257.  (See 
Analysis,  242.) 

Henry  III.  of  France  assassinated, 
491. 

Henry  IV.,  reign  of,  850-861  (see 
Analysis,  850) ;  from  him  originates 
the  contests  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  852 

Henry  IV.  of  France  assisted  by 
Elizabeth,  491;  conforms  to  Ro- 
manism, «&.;  courts  the  assistance 
of  James  I.,  506. 

Henry  V..  reign  of,  862-878.  (See 
Analysis,  862  ) 

Henry  VI.,  reign  of,  374-889  (see 
Analysis,  874) ;  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  398;  his  death,  t6. 

Henry  of  Richmond  seeks  safety  with 
the  Duke  of  Brittany,  895;  after- 
wards Henry  VII.,  406. 

Henry  VII.  (Richmond),  his  reign, 
406-422  (see  Analysis,  406);  his 
character  and  political  domination, 
508. 

Henry  VIIL,  reign  of,  428-449.  (See 
Analysis,  428.) 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James 
I ,  death  of.  522. 

Heptarchy,  the  Seven  States  of  the, 
40;  its  aunals  confused,  45;  its 
termination,  47 ;  dUFerent  kingdoms 
of  the,  84  n. 

Heretics,  statute  for  the  burning  of, 
865. 

H«!reward,  the  Saxon  patriot,  107. 

Hesse,  Prince  of,  670. 

Uesus,  the  Druidical  deity,  17. 

Hexham,  battle  of,  892. 

High  CommisHion  abolished,  561. 

Hildebrand,  Pope,  95. 

HiH,  Ab'gail,  triumph  of.  676. 

Hiudostan,  aflkirs  of,  718 ;  mutiny  io, 
810.    (See  IMOIA.) 
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Holland,  war  with,  594.  618 ;  severe 
contests  with  her  navy,  696 ;  politi- 
cal position  oft  662.  (See  Dutcb 
and  Flanders.) 

Holland,  Sir  John.  340.  341. 

Hollanders.  (See  Low  Covntbies, 
and  Netherlands.) 

Holllf?,  imprisonment  of,  543  ;  accused 
of  high  treason,  565. 

Holmes,  Admiral  Sir  Bobert,  captures 
New  York.  614. 

Holy  Alliance,  769  ;  England  refuses 
all  connexion  with  the,  ib. 

Holy  Land,  crusade.-t  to  the,  132.  213. 

Hoiy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  dis- 
putes respecting  the,  801. 

Homildon  Hill,  battle  of.  354. 

Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  supports 
the  Reformation,  457  ;  burnt,  466. 

Horsa,  88. 

Hoiham,  Sir  John,  imprisoned,  556  ; 
parliamentary  governor  of  Hull, 
566  ;  refu.-ies  permission  to  the  king 
to  enter,  ib. ;  plot  of,  to  surrender 
the  city,  569. 

Hotspur,  son  of  Percy  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, 354,  856  ;  his  victory 
at  Homildon  Hill,  354  ;  slain  at 
Shrewsbury,  355. 

Hough,  Dr.,  642,  645. 

House  of  Commons.  (See  Commons. 
Hou.He  of.) 

Howard,  son  of  Lord  Surrey,  446. 

Howard  of  Ethngham,  Admiral-in- 
chief  against  the  Spaniards.  489. 

Howard  of  Escrick,  cowardice  and 
treachery  of,  627. 

Howard,  Catherine,  married  to  Henry 
VI IL,  445  ;  lier  execution,  ib. 

Howard,  Frances,  the  divorced  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  523,  524;  her 
trial  and  disgrace,  525. 

Howard,  Mrs.  (Countess  of  Suffolk), 

695. 

Hubert  of  Canterbury,  declaration  of, 
228. 

Hubert  de  Bnrprh  destroys  the  French 
transports,  213;  hangs  eighty  of 
the  foreign  garrison  at  Bedford 
Castle,  245  ;  lit8  political  energy, 
ib. ;  selected  for  regal  vengeance, 
246,247. 

Hudson's  Bay, discovery  of,  53 1 ;  trade 
to,  promoted,  705. 

Hugh,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  131. 

Hugh  of  Vermandois,  133. 

Hugh  de  Bigod,  159,  205. 
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Hugh  de  Morville,  197. 

Hugh  the  Merchant.the  assumed  name 
ofKichard  L,  218. 

Hugo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  138. 

Huguenots  of  France,  dreadfUI  mas- 
sacre of  the,  481 ;  crushed,  545. 

Humbert,  General,  738. 

Hungary,  disputes  respecting  the  Aus- 
trian succession  to  the  kingdom  of, 
698. 

Hunt,  Henry,  prosecuted,  757. 

Huntley,  Earl  of,  418. 

Huskisson,  Mr.,  the  supporter  of  free- 
trade  principles,  770. 

I. 

ICENT,  the,  94  n. 

Ich  dien,  motto  of,  307. 

Ichenild  road,  23  n. 

Icon  Basilike,  publication  of  the,  589  ; 
its  authorship,  590. 

Ida,  first  king  of  Northumberland,  48. 

Images,  reverence  of,  abolished,  454. 

Imprisonment  without  trial  declared 
illegal,  540. 

Ina.  the  SaxoH  king,  47. 

Income-tax  levied  by  Pitt,  739. 

Independents,  party  spirit  of  the,  681  ; 
send  Colonel  Purge  to  clear  the 
House  of  Commons,  580,  581  ;  their 
acts  and  motives,  602. 

India,  affairs  of,  713;  impeachment 
and  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  for 
mal-administration  in,  732,  733 ; 
historical  retrospect  of  our  posses- 
sions in,  812  ;  government  of,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Ea.st  India  Com- 
pany to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
England,  814. 

India  Bill  introduced  by  Pitt,  781. 

Indian  empire,  acquisition  of  the,  7 1 B. 

Indian  mutiny,  810  ;  sanguinary  con- 
tests, 810-813  ;  defeat  and  punish- 
ment of  the  rebels,  812. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of,  619  ;  resis- 
tance to  the  reading  of  the,  642. 
(See  Bishops) 

Inkerman,  battle  of,  805. 

Innocent  III.,  his  sanguinary  cha- 
racter, 232  ;  his  quarrel  with  King 
John,  ib.;  lays  an  interdict  on  Eng- 
land, 233 ;  excommunicates  King 
John,  and  absolves  his  sul^iects 
from  their  allegiance,  ib.;  John 
resigns  his  crown,  and  receives  it 
as  liegeman  of  the  Holy  See,  285  { 
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excommunlcafcf  the  barons  for  ex- 
torting Magna  Charta,  339. 

Interdict  laid  on  the  kingdom  by 
Innocent  III.,  238. 

Interregnum,  648. 

Ireland  presented  by  the  Pope  as  a 
solemn  donation  to  Henry  II  ,  174  ; 
conqneHt  of,  by  Henry  II.,  20(1,201; 
submib!*ion  of  the  Iriah  chieftninR, 
201  ;  King  .John's  exactions  from, 
234  ;  subdued  by  King  John,  and 
brought  under  Knglish  laws,  241  ; 
the  Scotch  psiss  over  to,  and  ravage 
the  northern  borders,  284  ;  dti>nflec- 
tion  in.  412,  493;  Karl  of  K^acx 
appointed  viceroy,  494 ;  military 
success  against  the  rebels,  497 ; 
Spaninrds  make  a  descent  on,  and 
are  all  captured,  501;  James  II. 
lands  in,  and  is  enthusiastically 
received,  653  ;  his  defeat  and  flight 
from,  CSS  ;  rebellion  in.  663  ;  whole- 
sale murders  of  the  Irish  Protes- 
t-ants, ib. ;  Cromwell's  successful 
campaign  in, 590;  rebellion  in,  736  ; 
Sfni;uinnry  contests  in,  736.  737; 
wholesale  executions,  738 ;  landing 
of  the  French  at,  and  their  capture, 
ib. ;  the  bitterness  of  feeling  exist- 
ing in.  i^. ;  union  of  the  Irirh  and 
English  Parliaments,  739 ;  disaf- 
fection and  rebellion  in,  742;  con- 
tending faction.s  of,  764  ;  continued 
agitation  in,  771,  775,  787;  famine 
in,  7}>r) ;  O'lJrien's  rebellion  in,  796. 

Ireton.  Genera  1.  in  Ireland,  590;  his 
hotly  hung,  009. 

Irish  invade  England,  and  are  de- 
feated, 413.  414;  snp|)ort  Perkin 
Warbeok.  416.     (See  Ireland.) 

Iri.«h  Church,  reforms  in  the,  7.s2. 

Irish  halfpence,  Wood's  patent  for 
coining,  692. 

Irish  Parliament  repeals  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  passes  various  ob- 
noxious measures,  655  :  its  union 
with  tlie  English  Parliament,  739. 

Ironsides,  the,  commanded  by  General 
Monk,  6C5  ;  their  military  enthu- 
siasm, 570;  victorious  at  Marston 
iloor,  571. 

Isabell.'i,  Countess  of  Angouleme, 
wife  of  Count  de  la  Marche,  229  ; 
forcibly  married  to  King  Jolm.  ih. 

IsalHlla  of  France,  daughter  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  married  to  Edward  II.  of 
England,  279 ;  her  hatred  of  the 


king,  287.  288 ;  her  attachment  to 
Mortimer,  288;  her  in.riguea 
against  her  huijiband,  ib  ;  invades 
the  country,  288.  290 ;  usurps  the 
power  of  the  State  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  291  ;  banished.  294. 

Isabella,  wife  of  UichHrd  II.,  844. 

I>le  of  Man  captured  by  Bruce,  281. 

Isle  of  Wight  burnt  and  pillaged  by 
the  French,  829;  ravaged  by  ihc 
French,  356. 

Italy,  the  French  driven  from,  C75. 

Ivica,  capture  of,  671. 

J. 

Jackson,  General,  760. 

Jacobites,  factious  spirit  of  the,  657  ; 
hopes  of  the,  679;  Queen  Anne 
favourable  to  the,  ilf. ;  support  the 
Pretender,  684. 

Jacquery,  insurrection  of  the.  320. 

Jamaica,  cajitured  by  Pcnn  and 
Venables,  598 ;  disturbances  in,  79 1. 

James,  Prince  of  Scotland  (after- 
wards James  I.),  his  captivity,  858, 
873  ;  released,  375. 

James  I.  of  England  (James  VI.  of 
Scotland),  reign  of,  502-531.  (See 
Analygis,  502.) 

James,  Duke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  II  ).  61 1  ;  marries  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hyde,  Lonl  Clarendon.  i6.; 
defeats  the  Dutch  in  a  naval  action, 
614,615;  an  avowed  and  ZA-alous 
papist,  620 ;  his  atrocious  cruelties 
and  infamous  character.  G-ib,  Vt-JO; 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  631. 
(See  .lames  II.) 

James  II.,  reign  of,  631-646  (see 
Analysis,  631) ;  ex|)elled  from  the 
kingdom.  646 ;  sails  from  Brest 
with  a  French  c\p(>dition  against 
Ireland,  652  ;  a  rising  in  his  favour, 
ib.i  he  lands  at  Dublin,  653:  his 
triumphant  reeeption  by  the  Iri^h 
parliament,  t7>. ;  his  defeat,  and 
flight,  655;  his  death,  ib.  i  his 
son  acknowle<lged  by  Louis  XIV. 
as  King  of  England,  tb. :  national 
indignation  excited  thereby,  ib. 

James  III.  (son  of  James  II.)  (See 
Phetendkr.) 

James  IV.  of  Scotland.  417.  42C; 
marrieil  to  Margaret  Tudor,  420. 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  death  oU  446. 

James  VI.,  son  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  (afterwards  James  1.  of  Eng- 
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Itnd),  4  88 ;  nominated  by  Elizabeth 
as  her  suceesisor,  498 ;  his  diaracter, 
604  :  succeeds  to  the  English  throne. 
(See  James  I ) 

Jaqueline  of  Holland,  376,  380;  mar- 
ried to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  V). 

Jena,  battle  of,  744. 

Jeffreys,  Chief  .Fustice,  his  sanguinary 
character.  <{37,  629;  his  "bloody 
assizes,"'  (>3u  ;  his  heartless  cruelties, 
ib. ;  his  sanguinary  career,  637. 

Jenkins,  a  victim  of  Spanish  cruelty, 
697. 

Jennings.  Sarah  (Countess  of  Marl- 
borough), her  influence  with  the 
que^-n,  668. 

Jerusalem,  kingdom  of,  threatened  by 
the  Mohammedans,  206:  crusade 
in  defence  of,  207. 

Jervis,  Admiral  Sir  John,  786.  (See 
St.  Vincent.) 

Jesuits,  punishment  of,  491;  legisla- 
tive measures  against,  bOl. 

Jews,  King  John's  exactions  from  tlio, 
234  ;  extortions  from,  temp.  Henry 
HI.,  246;  their  banishment,  278. 

Joan  of  Arc.  377 ;  her  defence  of 
Orleans,  878;  captured,  and  exe> 
cuted  at  Rouen,  379. 

Joanna.  Princess  of  England,  292. 

Joanna,  Queen  of  Castile,  42 1 ;  goes 
mad.  422. 

John  de  Grey  nominated  to  the  See 
of  Canterbury,  282. 

John  d'Aire,  309,  310. 

John  of  Beverley,  161. 

John  the  Merciless,  Bishop  of  Liege, 
380. 

John,  son  of  Henry  II.  (afterwards 
King  John),  rebels  against  his 
father,  209,  210  ;  his  dispute:*  with 
Bishop  I^ongchamp,  'lib ;  mean 
submission  to  his  brother  Kichard 
after  his  return  from  the  crusades, 
222 ;  reign  of,  226-241.  (Sec  Analy- 
sis, 226.) 

John  II.  of  France,  his  chivalrous 
.character,  315;  his  war  with  Eng- 
land, 316;  defeated  at  Poitiers,  and 
taken  prisoner,  317,  318;  generous 
treatment  of,  3 1 8 ;  his  death,  821. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
823  ;  his  cabals,  324.  329 ;  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  880 ;  plots  for 
and  against,  840;  his  ascendancy, 
84 1 ;  his  death,  and  confiscation  of 
his  estates,  317. 
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Johnstone,  Sir  William,  711. 

Joiner,  execution  of,  625. 

Josi'phine,  Empress,   divorced,  747 
death  of.  750. 

Juliana,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  and 
wife  of  Constance  de  Breteuil,  154  ; 
her  cruel  treatment,  155. 

Julius  Czesar,  his  quarrel  with  the 
Vcneli,  5;  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Britons,  ib. ;  his  invasion 
of  Britain,  6 ;  re:$istauce  of  the 
natives,  ib.;  period  of  liis  in- 
va^fion,  7. 

.TuliuH  II.,  Pope,  426.  , 

Jumieges,  Archbishop,  81. 

Jutes,  34. 

^  uxon.  Bishop,  576 ;  attends  Charles's 
la.st  moments,  584.' 

K. 

Kars,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians, 
808. 

Keith,  Sir  Robert,  at  the  battle  of 
Bannoskhurn,  283. 

Kendal,  Duchess  of,  689. 

Kenilworth,  edict  of,  255;  Edward  II. 
imprisoned  at,  289,  290. 

Kenmuir,  Earl,  beheaded  for  treason, 
686. 

Keon,  Father,  the  Irish  rebel,  737. 

Kent,  Anglo-Saxon  kkigdora  of,  38, 
40,  43,  94  n. ;  men  of,  835. 

Kent,  Earl  of,  tried  and  executed, 
292. 

Kent,  Duke  of,  married  to  the  Princess 
of  Leiningen,  758 ;  the  father  of 
Queen  Vicloria,  ib. 

Killicrankie,  battle  of,  658. 

Kilmarnock,  Lord,  beheaded,  703. 

Kilsyth,  victory  of,  574. 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  secret  arrest  of,  56.>. 

Kineton,  battle  near,  567. 

King  or  Parliament,  the  general  cry, 
566. 

Klrkpatriek  of  Closebnm,  276. 

Knighthood  on  the  wane,  temp- 
Edward  IV.,  295;  rendered  com- 
pulsory by  Charles  I.,  546;  the 
compulsory  system  abolished,  561. 

Knights  and  burgesses  first  summoned 
to  Parliament,  252. 

Knight's  fee.  III. 

Knights  Templars  abolished,  and  the 
Grand  Master  executed,  290. 

Knox,  John,  478,  510. 

Kyber  Pass,  814. 
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La  Fayette,  General,  in  America, 
729. 

La  Hire,  of  France,  876,  377. 

La  Uogue,  landing  of  Edward  HI.  at, 
805  ;  battle  of,  659. 

Labour,  salutary  laws  enacted  in 
favour  of,  814. 

Lambert,  General,  dismisses  the  Par- 
liament, 604;  establishes  a  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  ib. ;  insti- 
ti^es  a  military  government,  604, 
605. 

Lambeth,  Palace  of,  burnt  by  the 
mob,  838. 

Lancaster,  House  of,  its  revolutionary 
struggles  with  the  House  of  Yorlc, 
853  ;  the  red  rose  its  emblem,  ib. ; 
overthrown  as  a  rival  house  when 
Edward  Duke  of  York  succeeds  to 
the  throne,  889. 

Lancaster,  Henry,  Earl  of,  captures 
Edward  II. in  Wales,  and  imprisons 
him  at  Kenil worth,  where  he  is 
eventually  put  to  death,  289.  290. 

Lancaster,  Henry.  Duke  of  (see 
BoLiNGBBOKE),  his  assumption  of 
power,  348  ;  proclaimed  king.  (See 
Henry  IV.) 

Lancaster,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  besieges 
the  De  Spensers,  and  causes  their 
banishment,  286;  taken  prisoner, 
and  savagely  executed,  286,  287  ; 
his  estimable  character,  287. 

Lancastrians,  their  contests  with  the 
Yorkists,  885  e/M^.;  their  defeats, 
891,392. 

Lanfhtnc,  88,  95 :  death  of  127  ;  his 
learning  and  influence,  ib. 

Langton,  Stephen,  appointed,  by  the 
Pope  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  232  ; 
accepted  by  King  John.  335. 

Latimer,  Bishop,  supports  the  Re- 
formation, 457  ;  his  imprisonment, 
462 ;  burnt,  467. 

Latin  language  studied  by  the  British 
chieftains,  19. 

Laud.  Archbishop,  the  supporter  of 
absolutism,  588,  542  ;  his  atrocious 
character,  544;  imprisonment  of, 
558  ;  Ills  execution,  561. 

Lauderdale,  his  ferocious  despotism, 
CIS. 

'Lawrence,  General,  811. 

Laws^  James  II.  assumes  the  power 


of  dispensing  with  the,  633,  <(40 ; 
disgraced  state  of  our,  767. 

Lay  impropriators,  position  of  the, 
519. 

Leake,  Admiral  Sir  John,  670;  cap^ 
tures  Ivica  and  M^orca,  C71. 

Learning,  spread  of,  af^er  the  Intro* 
duct  ion  of  printing,  410,  411. 

LeedA,  castle  of,  in  Kent,  286. 

Leicester,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  the 
favourite  of  Quet-n  Elizabeth,  481, 
483. 

Leicester,  Earl  of.    (See  Montfort.) 

Leighton,  Rev.  Dr..  tried  for  sedition 
before  the  Star  Chamber,  and  con- 
demned to  the  pillory  and  mutila^ 
tion,  547. 

Leiningen,  Princess  of.  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  758. 

Leipsic,  battle  of,  749. 

Leith.  siege  of,  477. 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  429. 

Leopold  of  Austria  seizes  and  im- 
prisons Richard  I.  of  England,  219; 
and  obtains  a  heavy  ransom  for  his 
release,  220. 

Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
liuiiband  of  Princess  Charlotte,  75H. 

Leslie,  General,  defeats  the  English, 
556. 

Leslie,  Lord  Levcn,  joins  the  parlia- 
mentary furces,  571;  his  heroism 
at  Marston  Moor,  ib. 

"Levellers,"  516;  their  fanaticism, 
679. 

Lewes,  the  king's  forces  defeated  at, 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  251,  252 ; 
"  Mise  of."  'Jh'2. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  758. 

Limerick,  siege  of,  656. 

Limoges,  capture  of,  and  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants,  323. 

Lincoln.  Steplien's  forces  defeated  at, 
171  ;  Louis  of  France  and  the 
rebellious  barons  defeated  at,  348. 

Lincoln,  John,  Earl  of,  413. 

Lindsay  of  Crawford,  276. 

Linlithgow  captured  by  Bruce,  38 1. 

Lisle,  Lady  Alice,  execution  of,  637. 

Literature  of  Elizabeth's  age,  499  ; 
))rogres8  of.  689. 

Littleton,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  con- 
spirator, 514. 

Littleton,  Attomey-geneial  of  Charles 
I.,  5  43. 

Liturgy,  English  reform  of  the,  454, 
458;  restored,  474. 
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Liverpool,  Lord,  death  of,  771^ 

Llevrellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  561 ;  de- 
feated hy  Edward  I.,  2612 ;  captured 
and  slain,  263. 

Loans  forced  by  Charles  I.,  688. 

Loddon  Bridge,  meeting  of  barons 
and  bishops  at.  215. 

Lollards,  the,  329;  persecations  of 
the,  357,  361 ;  execution  of,  869. 

London  captured  by  the  Gaels,  18; 
great  massacre  in,  t&.;  a  great  por- 
tion burnt,  120,  241;  its  enlarge- 
ment prohibited,  547  ;  plague  of, 
416;  fire  of,  t6.;  deprived  of  its 
charters,  626. 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  654. 

^'Long  Farliament,*'  557;  restored, 
603. 

Longbeard,  William,  resists  excessive 
taxation,  222  ;  is  slain,  223. 

Longchamp.  William,  Chancellor  and 
Justiciary,  215  ;  his  despotism,  ib.; 
tried  by  his  peers,  and  deposed, 
215,  216;  his  flight,  216;  Joins 
Richard  I.  at  Worms,  and  defends 
him  against  his  accusers,  219,  220. 

Lopez,  the  physician  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 491. 

Lords,  House  of,  declared  a  nuisance, 
589 :  summoned  by  Cromwell,  598. 

Loudon  Hill,  Bruce  defeats  the 
English  at,  278. 

Louis  VII.  aids  the  sons  of  Henry  II. 
in  their  revolt  against  their  father, 
203  ;  defeated  by  Henry,  204;  con- 
cludes a  peuce,  206. 

Louis,  Prince  of  France  (Louis  VIII), 
the  English  barons  swear  fealty  to, 
240;  invades  the  country,  i6.;  de- 
feated at  Lincoln,  and  his  troops 
captured,  248  ;  is  compelled  to  quit 
the  country,  244;  at  war  with 
England,  245. 

Louis  IX.  of  France,  his  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  death,  256. 

Louis  XI.  of  France,  185. 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  426. 

Louis  XI v.  of  France  assists  the 
Dutch,  615 ;  makes  a  secret  treaty 
with  Charles  II.  against  them,  617  ; 
his  victories  in  the  Netherlands, 
618;  his  interference  with  the 
Britiah  Parliament,  620 ;  continues 
ihe  pension  of  Charles  II.  to  his 
brother  James,  683 ;  his  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  639 ;  his 
object  to  secure  the  Spanish  throne 


to  nis  own  family,  664  ;  this  inten- 
tion opposed  by  King  William,  ib. ; 
acknowledges  the  son  of  James  II. 
as  King  of  England,  665 ;  exaspera- 
tion of  the  British  at  the  insult, 
666  ;  at  war  with,  669  ;  his  armies 
driven  from  Flanders,  Italy,  and 
Sardinia,  675;  makes  overtures  of 
peace,  ib 

Louis  XVI.,  Ids  execution,  784. 

Louis  XVIII.,  his  flight  fh>m  Paris, 
752. 

Louis  Philippe  ascends  the  throne 
of  France,  784 ;  dethronement  of, 
797. 

Lovat,  Lord,  beheaded,  703. 

Low  Countries,  their  prosperity,  temp. 
Edward  III.,  298 ;  their  assistance 
to  Edward  111,299;  commercial 
concessions  to  the,  872 ;  the  Duke 
of  Alva*s  cruelties  in  the,  481, 482  ; 
assisted  by  England,  482,  483; 
Elizabeth  accepts  the  protectorate 
of  the,  483  ;  Junction  of  their  navy 
with  England  against  Spain,  492. 
(See  Dutch  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land.) 

Lowlanders  of  Scotland,  their  hatred 
of  England,  160. 

Lucknow,  garrison  of,  besieged,  811. 

Lunsford,  Colonel,  56 «. 

Luther  attacked  by  Henry  VIII.,  483. 

M. 

Macclesfield,  Lord,  venality  of 
691. 

McDonalds  of  Glencoc,  family  of,  659. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  708. 

Macintosh,  Sir  James,  767  ;  condem- 
nation of,  for  treason,  686. 

M'Murrough,  Dermot,  201. 

Magdeburg,  atrocities  at,  546. 

Magna  Charta  extorted  by  the  barons 
from  King  John,  237 ;  its  impor- 
tant social  objects,  287,  238;  an- 
nulled by  the  Pope,  289;  conte(«ts 
thence  arising,  239,  240  ;  Tally  es- 
tablished, 245 ;  again  solemnly  ra- 
tified by  Henry  III.,  255 ;  confirmed 
by  Edward  I.,  372. 

Maid  of  Kent,  440  ;  executed  441. 

Main,  political  sect  so  called,  507. 

Maine  ceded  to  the  French,  881. 

Maitland,  Captain,  754. 

Majorca,  capture  of,  671. 

MalakoiT,  at  Sebastopol,  attacks  on 
the,  and  final  capture,  806,  803. 
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Malcolm,  King  of  ?cot8,  89,  1 38. 

Malcolm  Caenmore,  King  of  Scotland, 
defeated  and  slain,  129. 

Malplaquet,  victory  of,  676. 

Malta  token  by  the  English,  7G2. 

Manchester  massacre,  7&G. 

Bf aniUa,  capture  of,  72 1 . 

Manny.  Sir  Walter,  304,  805,  809. 

3IanGr.s-in-chief,  the  whole  kingdom 
divided  into,  110,  111. 

Mandre]dt,Ck)unt,his  expedition  in  aid 
of  Bohemia,  531. 

Bf  anufactures,  increase  of,  705. 

3fanu.<cripti»,  scarcity  of,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  410. 

Blar,  Earl  of.  his  rebellion  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender,  684. 

March,  Count  de  la,  husband  of  Ii^a- 
bella.  Countess  of  Angouleme,  229; 
murdered  by  Kins?  John,  who  es- 
pouses Isabella,  230. 

March,  Earl  of,  355,  356  ;  relinquishes 
his  right  to  the  throne,  362. 

March,  Edward  of,  becomes  Duke  of 
York,  889  ;  is  proclaimed  king,  3b9. 
(See  Edward  IV.) 

Blarengo,  battle  of,  740. 

Margaret,  the  Scottish  Queen,  129, 
141. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III, 
2C6 

Margaret,  Princess  of  Norway,  264, 
2(J&;  a'ffianced  to  Prince  Edwai-d  of 
England,  2G6 ;  her  death,  ib. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry 
VI.,  381,  38S,  384,  3«7,  388;  de- 
feated at  Towton,  891 ;  and  at 
Hexham,  892  ;  returns  to  France, 

395. 

Margaret  of  Savoy,  421. 

Bfargai^t  Tudur,  418;  married  to 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  420  ;  be- 
comes repent,  428. 

Maria  Louisa  of  Austria  married  to 
Napoleon  I.,  747. 

Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hnngary, 
G98  :  supported  by  England,  ib  ; 
hereditary'  States  of  Austria  gunnin> 
teed  to,  705 

Marie  de  la  Perche,  Countess,  149. 

Maritime  entorprise  of  England,  temp. 
Elizabeth,  483. 

Maritime  States,  confederacy  of,  de- 
stroyed by  Nelson,  740. 

Blark,  its  value,  lenip   Henry  II,,  208. 

Markham,  George,  trial  and  coudem- 
naiiouof,  509. 


Marlborough,  parliament  held  at,  355. 

Marlborough,  Earl  of  (afterwarda 
Duke),  appointed  commander-in> 
chief  in  the  War  of  Succession 
against  Fiance,  668,  6G9  ;  created 
duke,  with  the  domain  of  Wood- 
stock, 669  ;  his  victorious  career, 
669-671;  hie  high  character,  671  s 
one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of 
the  age,  674  ;  his  victory  of  Malpla- 
qnet,  676  ;  secret  plottings  against, 
ib.     (See  Monk.) 

Marriage  Act  introduced,  706 ;  passed 
for  the  relief  of  Dissenters,  786. 

Marston  Bloor,  the  Parliamentary  vic- 
tory at,  570,  571. 

Mary,  Princess  (afterwards  Qneon 
Mar>'),  daughter  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, 443 ;  declared  illegitimate, 
450  ;  her  firm  religious  principles, 
457;  her  reign,  459-471.  (Se« 
Analysis,  459.) 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  married  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  471  :  her  reli- 
gious feuds,  475,  476;  her  claims 
to  the  English  throne,  477  ;  leaves 
France  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Francis  If  ,  478  ;  her  character  and 
reckless  behaviour,  «6. ;  murder  of 
her  huhband  Daniley,  and  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothweli,  ib.;  seeks  an 
asylum  at  the  British  Court,  ib. ; 
her  long  imprisonment,  479  ;  wide- 
spread conspiracy  in  her  favour 
to  effect  the  assassination  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  484 ;  trial  and  execution 
of,  4  85,488. 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  married 
to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  619  i 
Queen  of  William  III.,  reign  of, 
64  7-662;  her  energy  during  the 
absence  of  her  htisband.  U57  ;  hcr 
death,  662. 

Mary  Tudor,  421  ;  married  to  Louis 
XII.,  428. 

Masham.  Mrs.  (afterwards  Lady),  a 
favourite  of  Queen  Anne,  675  ;  her 
great  influence,  G76. 

Mass,  celebration  of,  forbidden,  474. 

Matilda,  wife  of  William  I.,  104. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  King  Malcolm, 
141. 

Matilda,  Empress  (daughter  of  Henry 
I.).marri(Hl  to(ieofrrey  Plantagenet, 
151  ;  her  claims  lo  the  throne.  I5tt, 
157  ;  institution  of  feudalism  op- 
I>osed  to  her  saccessioo,  157;  tier 
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arrival  in  England,  161;  state  of 
public  feeling  towards  her»  164, 
1G5;  general  anarchy  and  oppres- 
sion at  this  period,  16r> ;  defeats  the 
foi-ce:<  of  King  Stephen,  and  takes 
hiinpi'i-;oncr,  IG6  ;  the  Church  rati- 
lie*«  her  accession,  167 ;  rebellion 
against  her,  ib. ;  her  flight  and  de- 
parture from  the  kingdom,  167, 
168. 

Maud,  Queen,  death  of,  147. 
Maud,  Empress.    (See  Matilda.) 
3Iaximillan,   Emperor  of  Germany, 

426. 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  576. 
Mediffival  times  terminated  with  the 

accession  of  theTudora,  407. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  becomes   Premier, 

782  ;    his  cabinet  dissolved,   781  ; 

hid  second  administration,  7>'6, 788; 

his  resignation,  79 1 ;  his  re-ai>po:nt- 

ment,  792. 
Mercer,  John,  attacks   Scarborougli, 

330;  his  capture.  331. 
Merchantii,  character  of,  temp.  Charles 

II.,  613. 
Mercia,   Saxon  kingdom  of,  40,  4  8, 

94  n. 
'•  Merry  Monarch,"  melancholy  pcrioJ 

of  the,  628,629. 
Metallic  currency  introduced  by  Sir 

Kobert  Peel,  756. 
Methuen,  Bruce  defeated  at,  277. 
Middlesex,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  39,  40. 
Mile  End,  conference  Ix'tween  Richard 

II.  and  the  mob  at,  33  4. 
3Iilford  Haven,  the  French  fleet  de- 
stroyed in,  3<51 ;  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond lands  at,  404. 
Military  array  of  the  Norman  invader, 

116. 
Military  government  established,  605. 
Military    tactics,  change  of,   in    the 

fourteenth  centiury,  295. 
Milton,  his  neglected  iwverty,  610. 
Minden,  battle  of,  715. 
Minorca,  the    French   driven    from, 

«75  ;   French  attack  on,  708. 
"  Mise  of  Lewes,"  252. 
Mobs  of  London,  663,  684. 
Mogul   dynasty,  termination  of  the, 

812. 
Monasteries,    their     numbers      and 

wealth,  364 
Monk,  Admiral.  594,  595  ;   General, 

commander  of  the  Ironsides  of  the 

North,  005  ;  marches  through  Eng- 


land, ib.;  comes  to  terms  with 
Charles  11.  aa  to  his  restoration, 
606 ;  made  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
610.    (See  Albemarle.) 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  6 1 8  ;  his  claims 
to  the  throne,  624,  625  ;  cowardice 
and  treachery  of,  62  7 ;  his  rebellion, 
634  ;  defeated  and  e.vecuted,635. 

Monopolies,  abolition  of,  561. 

Montague  of  Salisbury,  377. 

Montcalm,  General,  711;  killed  at 
Quebec,  713. 

Mouieagle,  Lord,  495  ;  ditscovera  gun- 
powder plot,  613. 

Montferrat,  Marquis  of,  murdered,2 1 4 ; 
vengeful  spirit  of  his  relations  and 
friends,  218. 

Montfort.  Alracric  de,  262. 

Montfort,  Elinor  de,  affianced  tx)  Lle- 
wellyn, l*rinoe  of  Wales,  261 ;  seized 
by  the  English,  262. 

Montfort,  Jane  do,  303  ;  her  heroism, 
304. 

Montfort,  John  de,  claims  I)rittany, 
303. 

Montfort.  Simon  de.  Earl  of  Leicester, 
250  ;  his  quarrel  with  the  king, 
ib.;  defeats  the  king's  forces  at 
Lewes,  250.  251 ;  assembles  a  Par- 
liament, to  which  knights  and  bur- 
gesses are  first  summoned,  252,  253; 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Evesham 
and  slain,  254;  his  high  character 
and  lamen'eJ  death,  255. 

Montfort, son  o(  Simuu,  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  254. 

Montgomery,  (ieneral,  726. 

Montrose,  Earl  of,  heads  the  Cavaliers 
of  the  North,  572  ;  victories,  572, 
573,  074 ;  defeated  at  Philiphaugh, 
575  ;  executed,  591. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  746. 

Moray,  Earl  of.  Regent  of  Scotland, 
479, 

5Iorbecque.  Sir  Denis  de,  captures 
.John  II  ofFi-ance,  318. 

Morcar,  Eail  of  Mercia,  100, 106. 118. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Chancellor,  439; 
resigns  the  Great  Seal,  440;  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  king's  supre- 
macy, ib. ;  Ilia  execution,  ib. 

Morgan,  founder  of  the  Pelagian 
heresy,  36. 

Mortimer,  hou!<e  of,  383. 

l^Iortimcr,  Sir  Edward,  355. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  Earl  of,  his  escape 
from  the  Tower,  287;  Queen  Isa- 
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bella's  ftttacbment  for  him,  288 ; 

usurps  the  power  of  the  State,  291 ; 

seized  as  a  traitor  and  executed, 

293. 
Mortimer's  Cross,  battle  of,  389. 
Moscow,    capture   and    burning    of, 

718 
Mowbray,  Robert,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, enters  into  a  oonBpiracy» 

IM. 
Mowbray,  Thomas,  Earl  Marshal,  367, 

361. 
Municipal  Corporation   Reform  Bill, 

787. 
Murphy,  Father,  the  Irish  rebel,  737. 
Mutiny  Act,  668. 

N. 

Nairn,  condemnation  of,  for  treason, 
686. 

Names  of  places,  etymology  of,  93,94. 

Namur,  capture  of.  663. 

Nana  Sahib,  the  sanguinary  Sepoy, 
611. 

Nantes,  revocation  of  the  Edict  of, 
639 ;  its  important  results,  639, 
640. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  attacks  the  ter- 
ritory of  Scinde.814. 

Napoleon  I.  becomes  First  Consul  and 
General-in-Chief  of  the  French 
armies,  739 ;  his  expedition  to 
Egypt,  i6.;  his  return  to  Paris,  i6.; 
gains  the  battle  of  Marengo,  740 ; 
concludes  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  74 1; 
his  active  preparations  for  renew- 
ing the  war,  id. ;  insults  the  British 
ambassador,  and  orders  the  arrest 
of  English  travellers,  ib. ;  his 
threats  against  England,  t6.;  his  re- 
newal of  the  war,  742  ;  becomes 
Emperor,  and  extinguishes  the  title 
of  "  Emperor  of  Germany,"  ib. ; 
his  victories  of  Ulmand  Austerlitz, 
743 :  his  continued  successes,  ib.; 
gains  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  signs 
thetreaty  of  Tilsit  with  Russia,  744; 
the  crowned  heads  of  his  family, 
745 ;  his  triumphs  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, 747 ;  dethrones  the  Pope,  and 
annexes  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
to  the  French  empire,  ib. ;  dirorces 
his  wife  Josephine,  and  marries  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Ix>uiaa  of 
Austria,  ib. ;  his  campaign  agaiuHt 
Russia,  747,  748;  captures  Moscow, 
which  is  destroyed  by  fire,  748 ;  re- 


treat and  destruction  of  his  army, 
and  his  flight  to  Paris,  ib.;  rapid  de« 
cline  of  his  power,  749 ;  at  war  with 
all  Europe,  ib.\  defeated  at  Leip^ie, 
ib.i  dethroned,  and  banished  to  the 
Isle  of  Elba.  750  ;  he  escapes  iVom 
Elba,«6. ;  re-enters  Paris,  751,  752; 
his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Waterioo, 
753-4  ;  is  taken  as  a  prisoner  for 
life  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena, 
754  ;  his  death,  755. 

Napoleon,  Louis  (Napoleon  III),  a 
special  constable  in  London,  797; 
made  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, 799  ;  his  coupfVdtai^  ib. ;  be- 
comes Emperor  of  the  French,  600. 

National  debt,  great  increase  of  the, 
in   1748,  706.  755. 

National  discontent,  767. 

National  distress  of  1819,756;  of 
1840.  793. 

Novaretta,  victory  of,  322. 

Navarino,  battle  of,  773. 

Navy  of  England  under  Elizabeth, 
489;  destroys  the  naval  iK>werof 
Spain,  492  ;  half  for  the  king  and 
the  otlier  half  for  Parliament,  581; 
its  brilliant  victories,  614,  615, 
661,  663,  677,  704,  736. 

Nelson,  Admiral  Lord,  his  victory  of 
the  Nile,  789  ;  destroys  the  "Armed 
Neutrality"  of  the  Maritime  States, 
and  attacks  the  French  flotilla  at 
Boulogne,  740  ;  victory  of  Trafal- 
gar, and  his  death,  713. 

Nero,  reign  of,  1 6. 

Netherlands,  Elizabeth  extends  her 
aid  to  the,  482,  488;  and  accepts 
the  protectorate,  483  ;  French  ex- 
pelled from  the,  669. 

Neville's  Cross,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at, 
808. 

New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  120. 

New  Orleans,  unsuccessful  attack  on, 
769. 

New  style  introduced,  707,  715. 

New  York,  capture  of,  614. 

Newbum,  battle  of,  556. 

Newbury,  fight  at,  570. 

Newcastle,  Thomas  Pelham,  Dtikeof, 
his  resignation,  709. 

Newcastle,  William  Cavcndiiih,  Mar- 
quis of,  at  the  battle  of  Marstoa 
Moor,  571,  672. 

Nicholas  U.,  Pope,  87,  88. 

Nicholas,  Czar  of  Russia,  death  of,  80C. 

Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  163. 
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Kightlngale.  Florence,  snperintcndent 
of  the  military  hospitals,  807. 

Nile,  victory  of  the,  739. 

Nimegiien,  peace  of,  620. 

Nithsdale,  condemnation  of,  for  trea- 
son, 686. 

Nobility,  measures  of  Henry  II.  for 

.  weakening  their  power,  207  ;  hum- 
bled by  Henry  IV.,  858,  854  ;  their 
audacious  spirit,  temp.  Henry  IV., 
860 ;  their  subdued  position,  temp. 
Henry  V.,  868;  weakened  by 
Edward  IV.,  891;  their  power 
broken  at  the  period  of  the  Tudors, 
408  etiteq. 

Nonjurors,  factious  spirit  of  the,  652, 
667. 

Nore,  mutiny  at  the,  786. 

Norfolk,  Mowbray,  Duke  of,  his  duel 
with  Henry  of  Hereford,  846,  816  ; 
banitihed,  346. 

Norfolk,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  his  perse- 
cutions, 443,  445,  446  ;  his  execu- 
tion, 448. 

Norfolk",  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of, 
enamoured  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
479;  convicted  of  conspiracy  and 
executed,  481. 

Norman  invaders,  97 ;  resistance 
made  to  the,  104  ;  their  devastat- 
ing career  and  ferocious  despotism, 
105-108;  iHirther  irruptions  of 
the,  108  ;  their  military  array,  116  ; 
their  despotism,  117. 

Norman  nobility,  privileges  of  the, 
and  their  abuses,  112;  conspiracy 
of,  a;rHin^t  the  despotism  of  William 
II..  180,  181. 

Norman  occupation,  from  the  time  of 
William  I.,  90-155. 

Norman  race,  hatred  of  the  Scotch 
aj^ainst  the,  160,  161. 

Norman  and  Saxon  races,  state  of  the« 
temp.  Henry  II.,  174,  175. 

Normandy,  Duchy  of,  its  position  re- 
lative to  England,  134  ;  interest  of 
the  Norman  barons  in  uniting  them, 
125,  126  ;  invaded  and  subdued  by 
Henry  I.,  145,  146;  loss  of,  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  228 ;  invaded 
by  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  English 
expelled,  281 ;  Iving  John*s  igno- 
minious flight  from,  232 ;  states  of, 
enter  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
Philip  IV.  of  France,  800;  their 
hostile  intentions  against  England, 
<6.  i  conquest  of,  by  Henry  V.,  872 } 


reconquered  by  the  French,  882; 
Protestants  of,  assisted  by  Eliza- 
beth, 477. 

Normans,  lands  of  England  distri- 
buted among,  120;  quarrels  among 
the,  122,  123;  detested  by  the 
peasantry,  166. 

Norsemen,  the,  37,  50 ;  their  invasion, 
51 ;  their  incursions,  70. 

North,  Lord,  his  unpopular  adminis- 
tration, 729  ;  prime  minister,  761. 

North  Briton  newspaper  prosecuted, 
722. 

Northern  pirates,  51,  53. 

Northfolk,  the,  89. 

Northumberland,  Algernon  Percy, 
Lord,  appointed  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, 566. 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  Duke 
of,  452;  his  great  ascendancy,  ib. ; 
his  proclamation  in  favour  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  458;  his  madness  in 
proclaiming  her,  459,  460 ;  his  trial 
and  execution,  461. 

Northumberland,  Percy.Earl  of,  slain, 
856. 

Northumberland,  Thomas  Percy, Duke 
of,  conspires  in  favour  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  480;  is  defeated 
and  executed,  ib. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  Earl 
of,  heavy  penalties  inflicted  on,  516. 

Northumbria,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  40 ; 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of,  94  n. 

Norway,  Margaret,  Maiden  of,  264 -4« 

Nott,  General,  814. 

Nottingham,  Countess  of,  496,  497. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  made  Secretary 
of  SUte,  668. 

Noy  made  Sollcitor-Oeneral,  548. 

O. 

Gates,  Titus,  his  infbmons  character, 
621 ;  his  popish  plot,  ib. ;  his  punish- 
ment, 683 ;  murdered,  W. 

Oblations,  payment  refbsed,  440. 

O'Brien's  rebellion,  796. 

Ochil  range,  the,  282. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  political  agitation 
of,  771,  782;  elected  member  for 
the  county  of  Glare,  774  ;  his  con- 
tinued agitation,  775 ;  his  pecuniary 
exactions,  788. 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  66. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  102;  his 
rebellion,  128. 

Oglander,  Sir  John,  679. 
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Olaf.  tbe  Norwegian  King  of  Nortli- 

umbria,  60. 
**  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain."  217. 
Oldcaatle,  Sir  Jotin.  burnt  alive  for 

heresy,  366. 
Olivarez,  Ducheag,  530. 
Oltenitza,  victory  of,  802. 
Omar  Tacha,  808. 
O'Neil,  Karl    of    Tyrone,  the    Irish 

rebel,  493  ;  negotiates  a  peace  with 

the  Karl  of   E.vsex,  494;  military 

success  aga.nAt,  497. 
Opdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  615. 
Oporto,  capture  of,  746. 
Orange- Nassau,    house    of,  647-C66. 

(See  William  III.) 
Orangemen  of  Ireland,  761. 
Orkney  LHhmd!),  discovery  of  the,  82. 
OrleanUts  of  France  at  war  with  the 

liurginidiaus,  :466,  359. 
Orloani,  siege  of,  377;  defended  by 

Joan  of  Arc,  378. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  372. 
Ostorius    Scapula,  his    conquests    in 

Britain,  14,  15;  his  death,  16. 
Otadeni,  the,  !)4  n. 
Dtterboume,  liattle  of,  348. 
Oudenard,  victory  of,  675. 
Ovei  bury,  Sir  Thomas,  murder  of,  523. 
Oxford,  parliament  at,  in  1258,250; 

"  Provisions  of,"  251 ;  its  dismisbal, 

625. 
Oxford,  Lord,  impeachment  of,  C&8. 
Oxford    Iniversity,    James  II. 's  de- 
spotic measures  at,  642. 

P. 

Painting,  art  of,  arrives  at  maturity, 
429. 

Pa  ken  ham.  General,  769. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  774;  his  ministry 
of  1865-58,  788,  806  ;  of  1859-(i0,    I 
with  a  list  of  his  coadjutors,  78i).        ' 

Pandulph,  the  pope's  legate,  244. 

Panic  of  1825,  771.  ' 

Puntheism  of  Rome,  27. 

Papal  excomnumication  against  King 
John,  233  ;  its  evils.  233,  234. 

Papal  See,  King  John's  alject  sub- 
misnion  to  the,  235. 

Papists,  their  treachery  to  Qneen 
Klizabeth.  4!m);  sanguinary  treat- 
ment of.  491 ;  fear  of  the,  632.  (See 
Roman  Catholics.) 

Paris,  peace  of.  In  1763,  721;  cap- 
tured by  the  Allies,  75U ;  royal  Ictes 


at,  751 ;  re-entered  by  Xa])oIuon,  ib. ; 
peace  of,  in  1856,  809. 

Parisi,  the,  94  n. 

Parker.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  642. 

Parhament  at  Oxford,  in  1258,  250  ; 
summoned  by  Simon  de  3fontfort, 
252  ;  its  first  meeting  in  Jan.  1266, 
253;  held  at  Marlborough,  '4^55; 
taxes  refused  without  the  consent 
of.  272;  the  right  conceded  by  Ed- 
ward 1.,  ib. ;  contests  of  Edward  I. 
vnth,  278  ;  Wolsey's  imperiou'*  con- 
duct to,  433  ;  James  I.'s  contentions 
with.  5 1 1 , 5 1 2 ;  its  contentions  ttirh 
James  I.,  529;  its  dissolution,  i6.; 
insulted  by  Charles  I.,  537;  dis- 
missed, and  a  ft-esh  one  called,  ib.; 
complaints  of,  i^. ;  the  members 
impeach  Buckingham,  ib. ;  tiieir 
distrust  of  the  king.  538 ;  refuse  to 
grant  supplies,  ib. ;  di.-so'ved.  ib. ; 
popular  invectives  caused  thereby, 
ib.;  again  assembled,  540;  extort 
from  Charles  the  "  Petition  of 
Kight,"  540  ;  disputes  ivith  Charles 
renewed,  542  ;  dissolved  by  Charles, 
and  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
"  Protestation"  sent  to  the  Tower, 
543 ;  recalled.  554  ;  their  resistance, 
554.  555;  again  dissolved,  556;  the 
"  Ix)ng  Parliament"  summoned, 
557 ;  assume  authority  over  the 
army,  566;  proclaim  the  King's 
Commissioners  traitors,  567 :  at 
war  with  the  king,  569  et  »eq.; 
publicly  break  the  great  seal, 
and  supply  a  new  design,  575; 
offer  a  compromise  with  Charles, 
which  is  rejected,  576;  Charles 
delivered  up  to  Parliament  by 
the  Scotch,  ib. ;  commence  pro- 
ceedings against  tbe  king.  582  ;  his 
trial  and  conviction  before  the,  588, 
584 ;  and  his  execution,  585 ;  forci- 
bly dissolved  by  Cromwell.  695;  a 
new  one  elected,  596 ;  under  Richard 
Cromwell,  601 ;  dissolved,  and  the 
"Long  Pa rliamenf^  restored,  603 ; 
dismissed  by  Lambert.  604  ;  re- 
assembled, 606 ;  their  stringent  mea- 
sures to  resist  the  domination  of 
popery,  617  ;  Louis  XiV.'s  inter- 
ference with,  620 ;  severe  measures 
against  Catholics,  623 :  opposed  by 
Charles  II.,  625;  important  resolu- 
tions of  the  Convention  Parliament, 
649 ;  resoltttioDS  of,  in  support  ot 
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the  king,  658 ;  their  measures,  dfiB ; 
duration  of.  extended  from  three 
to  sevtn  years,  687 ;  angry  dis- 
cussions on  the  American  war,  7S0  ; 
reform  in,  introduced  by  Pitr.  731 ; 
first  meeting  of  the  Imperial  one, 
76V  ;  Sj^itntion  for  reform  in,  779; 
the  meusure  finally  passed,  780; 
both  houses  of,  destroyed  by  fire, 
787.  (See  Commons,  (louse  of) 

JParl.ament  of  ^^cotlaud,  menacing 
debates  In  ihe,  673. 

Parliamentary  forces,  Cromwell  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the,  57.5. 

Parr,  Catherine,  married  to  Henry 
VIII.,  447,  married  to  Lord 
Sudelcy,  -151. 

Party  spirit,  the  madness  of,  G78. 

Patriotism  of  the  fourteenili  century, 
296 

I'aul ,  Emperor  of  liussia.  joins  France, 
739.  I 

Paul  IV.,  his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Elizabeth,  47  4. 

Paulet,  Sir  Amyas,  cu:jtodier  of  Mary 
of  Scotland,  488. 

Paulinus,  Archbishop  of  York,  4  4. 

Paulinus  Suetonius,  16. 

Pavia.  Francis  I.  defeated  at,  and 
taken  prisoner,  tSl. 

Peasantr>',  hai'sh  treatment  of  the, 
temp.  Edwiird  VI.,  456. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  introduces  the  me- 
tallic citrrency,  756. 

Feel,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert),  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  768  ; 
passes  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill,  774 ;  his  increasing  popu- 
larity, 783 ;  returns  from  Italy, and 
accepts  the  ajipointment  of  Prime 
Minister,  7 SO;  his  manifesto,  t2>. ; 
hi8  energy  and  talents,  786;  his 
various  useful  measuies,  ib  ;  de- 
feated on  the  Irish  Appropriation 
Clanse,  t&. ;  his  rei*ignation,  r&. ;  liis 
ministry  of  1841-6.  788,  792-4;  his 
repeal  of  the  Coni-laws,  796 ;  his 
death,  798 

Peel,  S>r  William,  organizes  the  Na- 
val Brigade  in  India,  HI 3. 

Pelissier.  Mar^^hal,  ccmmander  in  the 
Crimean  war,  807. 

Pelagian  heresy,  36. 

Pelham.  death  of,  715. 

Pembroke,  Jaspar  Tudor,  Earl  of, 
defeated  at  Mortimer's  Cross.  389. 

Peninsula,    Wellington's    campaign 


and  victorious  career  in  the,  746 
et  8fq. 

Penn,  the  dealer  in  royal  pardons, 
688. 

Pennington.  Admiral,  564. 

Perceval,  3Ir.,  made  Prime  Minister, 
762 ;  assassinated,  ib. 

Perclie,  Cnunt  de  la,  243. 

Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  343, 
356. 

Percy,  the  Gunpowder  plot  conspi- 
rator, 513. 

Perc\',Lord,  a  suitor  for  Anna  Boley  n, 
436 

Perc  la  Chaitie,  622. 

Perrers,  Alice,  324,  325. 

Perth,  capture  of,  698. 

Pestilence  of  1349,  312. 

Pettr  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  ex- 
pelled from  his  throne,  322 ;  his 
restoration  and  assa.'<^inalion,  i&. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  182. 

Peterborough,  Lord,  his  campaign  in 
Spain,  670 

Peterloo.  massacre  of,  766 

Peters,  Hugh,  the  regicide,  executed, 
609. 

Peter's-pence,  payment  of,  refused, 
440. 

"Petition  of  Right"  granted  by 
Charles  I.,  540  ;  its  provisions,  ib.; 
ignored  by  Ciiarles,  542,  647. 

Pevenj^ey  Castle,  97. 

Pliilip  of  Valojs  acknowledged  by  the 
States.  298. 

Philip,  Eon  of  John  II.  of  France, 
taken  prisoner,  S18 

Philip,  Archduke,  of  Castile,  421 « 
death  of,  ib. 

Philip  II.  (Augustus),  King  of  France, 
209  ;  engages  in  the  third  crusade, 
213;  his  character,  «6. ;  his  quarrels 
with  Richard  I.,  214;  his  return 
from  the  Cru.^adcs,  ib.;  his  trea- 
chery, 217;  coutcttts  with,  228,  224  ; 
engages  in  the  crusades,  226 ;  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  Prince  Arthur, 
228  ;  invades  Normandy,  and  caf)- 
tures  Rouen  and  the  principal 
towns.  231 ;  prepares  for  the  in\a- 
sion  of  England,  234  ;  his  ileet  at- 
tacked and  defeated,  ib. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  negotiates  a  mar- 
riage with  Queen  31ary,  462  ;  their 
mnrritfge,  466  ;  his  advice  to  Mary, 
»6. ;  repudiates  the  cruelties  of  the 
English  priest«,  467  ;    his  visit  to 
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Bngland,  470 ;  sncceeds  to  the  xMt 
territories  of  his  father,  Philip  V., 
ib.;  offers  his  hand  to  Elizabeth, 
475 ;  marries  a  French  princess, 
i6. ;  his  religious  persecutions,  476  ; 
sends  an  army  to  England  to  aid 
Mary  Queen  of  Soot^.  481 ;  assumes 
the  absolute  monopoly  of  America, 
488  ;  lands  forces  in  Ireland,  ib. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain  courts  the  as- 
sistance of  James  I.,  606. 

Philip  IV.  (the  Fair)  of  France  sum- 
mons Edward  I.  before  him,  369 ; 
his  alliance  with  Edward  1 ,  275. 

Philip  V.  claimant  of  the  Spanish 
tlirone,  669,  687 ;  alliance  against 
him,  ib. ;  sues  for  peace,  688. 

Philip  VI.  of  France  at  war  with 
Flanders,  399  ;  his  secret  treaty 
with  the  States  of  Normandy,  300  ; 
his  armaments  against  England, 
801  ;  at  war  with  England,  305; 
attempts  to  relieve  Calais,  809. 

Philiphaugh,  Montrose  defeated  at, 
675. 

Philippa,  Queen,  daughter  of  William 
of  Holland,  288;  married  to  Ed- 
ward III.,  292;  defeats  the  Scots 
at  Neville's  Cross,  808  ;  arrives  at 
Calais,  ib. ;  intercedes  for,  and  saves 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  810. 

Pliilippa,  daughter  of  Lionel  of  Cla- 
rence, and  wife  of  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  831. 

Philpot,  John,  330 ;  fits  ont  a  fleet, 
and  defeats  the  Spaniards,  381 ;  tlie 
slayer  of  Wat  Tyler,  835. 

Picts.  their  irruptions  into  Britain,  84. 

Picts*  Wall  erected  by  Hadrian,  26, 
83. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  442. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  183. 

Pilnltz,  convention  of,  761. 

Pinkney  Field,  the  Scots  defeated  at, 
458. 

Pirates,  their  incursions  and  exactions 
during  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  70. 

Pitt,  William  (afterwards  Lord  Chat- 
ham), the  dread  of  Walpole,  708  ; 
becomes  principal  Secretary  of 
State,  709 ;  his  genius  and  energy, 
710  ;  retires  from  office  with  a  pen- 
sion, with  the  title  of  Chatham  for 
bis  wife,  730 ;  created  Earl  of 
Chatham,  724. 

Pitt,  William,  son  of  I..ord  Chatham, 
731 ;  his  contests  vrith  Fox,  ib, ;  he 


introduces  the  India  Bill,  and  the 
bill  for  a  reform  in  Parliament,  ib. ; 
his  administration,  789 ;  levies  an 
income-tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  and 
largely  increases  the  forces  of  the 
kingdom,  t6. ;  his  di'ath,  743. 

Pius  V.  anathematizes  Elizabeth. 
**  and  the  heretics  who  obeyed  her," 
480 ;  sends  an  army  to  aid  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  481. 

Plague,  a  destructive  one,  temp.  Ed' 
ward  III.,  312  ;  of  London  in  1407. 
861;  In  1666,  616. 

Plantagenets,  first  of  the  dynasty, 
150,  161;  line  of  the,  172-405; 
Henry  II.  the  first  English  king  of 
the  family,  173. 

Plassy,  battle  of,  718. 

Platen,  Madame,  689. 

Plymouth  burnt  by  the  French,  366. 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  317. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  Earl  of  Suflblk, 
841;  charged  with  robbing  the 
revenue,  843. 

Pole,  John  de  la.  Earl  of  Suffolk,  875, 
877  ;  the  favourite  of  Henry  VI. 
881 ;  his  execution,  888. 

Pole,  Cardinal  Beginald,  the  popish 
legate,  466. 

Political  condition  of  England,  temp. 
James  I.,  603,  604. 

Political  parties  of  the  State,  temp. 
Charles  I.,  680.  08 1 ;  temp.  Richard 
Cromwell,  602  ;  discontent  and  con- 
ftision  thence  arising,  604 ;  bitter- 
ness of,  634 ;  state  of,  temp.  William 
and  Mary,  661 ;  temp.  Geo.  I.,  688; 
temp.  William  IV.,  781. 

Poll-tax  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  831 ;  its  obnoxious  character, 
ib. ;  the  brutal  collectors  of  it,  833 ; 
insurrection  and  mob  violence 
caused  thereby,  d82  ei  seq. 

Pollock,  General,  814. 

Pondicherry,  surrender  of,  760. 

Pontefhict  Castle,  Richard  II.  mur- 
dered in,  351. 

Poor  laws  enacted  temp.  Elizabeth, 
518;  act  for  their  regulation,  788  ; 
its  advantages,  ib. 

Pope,  struggles  with  the,  under  Wil- 
liam II.,  135 ;  his  contests  with 
King  John,  241;  payment  of  all 
customary  dues  to,  intercepted, 
4  40  ;  his  supremacy  disavowed,  tft. ; 
his  Jurisdiction  in  England  abo- 
lished,   475 ;    displaced    from  the 
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throne  of  St.  Peter's,  73fi ;  dethrone- 
ment of  the,  747. 

Popery  restored,  4C6 ;  its  persecu- 
tions, ib. ;  combinations  of,  against 
Protestantism,  4  76  ;  persecution  of, 
temp.  Elizabeth,  490  ;  its  dangerous 
spirit,  i&. :  measures  for  resisting 
tlie  domination  of,  617;  efforts  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother  in  favour 
of,  618,  619;  restoration  of.  by 
James  II.,  641 ;  its  Increasing  pre- 
valence, ib. 

Popes  contemporary  with  the  Eng- 
lish sovereigns,  90,  121  ei  seq.  at 
the  commencement  of  each  chapter ; 
contests  between  rival  ones,  358. 

Popes'  legates,  their  domineering  as- 
sumptions, 244. 

Popish  plot,  620. 

Popish  priests  forbidden  to  officiate, 
475. 

Popish  religion  restored  by  Mary,  462. 

Popular  discontent,  temp.  Henry  III.. 
2^8. 

Population,  great  increase  of,  temp. 
George  II.,  706. 

Porto  Bello,  capture  of,  697. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  619. 

Potato-disease,  795;  famine  in  Ire- 
land thence  arising,  il. 

Poundage,  claimed  by  Charles  I.,  542. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  699. 

Pratt,  Chief  Justice,  723. 

Prerogative,  royal,  Charleses  stretch 
of,  538  ;  disputes  respecting,  556. 

Presbyterianism,  its  imperious  love  of 
power,  572 ;  intolerant  spirit  of,  577, 
678  ;  Presbyterians,  party  i>pirit  of 
the,  581;  their  acts  and  motives, 
602. 

Preston,  the  Pretender's  forces  de- 
feated at,  685, 

Pretender  (James  III.),  rewards  of« 
fered  for  his  arrest,  680 ;  rebellion 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  favour  of  the, 
684  ;  his  arrival  in  England,  685  ; 
his  ridiculous  ceremonials,  ib. ;  his 
flight,  686  ;  execution  of  his  prin- 
cipal adherents,  ib. ;  Bishop  Atter- 
bury's  plot  in  favour  of  the,  691. 

Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  son  of 
the  Pretender  James  III ,  his  visit 
to  Scotland,  700 ;  stirs  up  a  re- 
bellion, ib. ;  his  temporary  successes, 
and  advance  into  England,  701 ; 
his  retreat,  702 ;  pursued  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  ib. ;  is  defeated 


at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  takes 
to  flight.  70S ;    punishment  of  his 
rebel  supporters,  ib. 
"  Pride's  purge,"  582. 

Priesthood,  their  resistance  to  the 
Norman  invaders,  107;  increasing 
contempt  for  the,  368,  36  4. 

Prince  Regent  (afterwards  George 
IV  ),  755. 

Princes  of  Wales,  motto  of  the,  and 
its  origin,  307. 

Printing  introduced  by  Caxton,  897 ; 
invention  of,  409 ;  practised  in 
England,  410;  social  changes  ef- 
fected thereby,  411. 

Printing,  unlicensed,  privilege  of,  668. 

Property  and  order,  advantages  of,  42. 

Protestant  Church,  James  II.'s  de- 
claration in  favour  of  the,  633 ; 
falsified  by  his  conduct,  t^. 

Protestant  religion  restored  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  474. 

Protestant  settlement  for  securing 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  665. 

Protestantism,  advancing  power  of, 
486  ;  persecutions  of,  467  ;  combina- 
tions of  Popery  against,  476  ;  bitter 
hoiitility  of  the  Catholic  powers 
against,  481.  482;  England  the 
acknowledged  defender  of,  482 ; 
state  of,  581  ;  struggles  in  support 
of,t&. ;  secret  treaty  between  Charles 
II.  and  Louis  XI V.  for  the  destruc- 
tion of,  617. 

Protestants  of  Normandy  assisted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  477;  their  con* 
tentions  with  the  Catholics,  534, 
535. 

Prussia,  sovereigns  of,  contemporary 
with  the  different  kings  of  England, 
693  et  aeq.  at  the  commencement 
of  each  chapter;  in  alliance  with 
England,  714;  joins  the  maritime 
league  against  England,  744. 

Prussians  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
753,  754. 

Prynne,  Wm,  punishment  of,  548; 
sentence  on,  reversed,  558, 

Psalms,  translated  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  458. 

Public  opinion,  war  of,  770. 

Publications,  scarcity  of,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  410. 

Pudens,  the  Christian  convert,  26. 

Puritanism,  measures  for  resisting 
the  domination  of,  617. 

Puritans,  plots  of  the,  507 ;  strength 
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of  the,  509 ;  browbeaten  by  James 
I.  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference, 
510  ;  persecutions  of  the,  611;  their 
animosity  against  the  Uomani(<t4, 
514;  fear  of  the,  632 
Pym,  John.impencliea  Lord  Strafford, 
558 ;  accused  of  high  treason,  565. 

Q. 

Quadruple  Alliance  between 
George  I.  and  the  Continental 
powers,  687. 

Quatre  Uras,  battle  of,  853, 

Quebec,  the  fort  of,  711 ;  capture  of, 
ib. 

Queen's  bedchamber,  ladies  of  the, 
overtlirow  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  minis- 
try, 792. 

R. 

Radcot  Bridge,  battle  of,  312. 

Raglan,  Lord,  commander  of  the 
Crimean  expedition,  80a  ;  death  of, 
806. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  482  ;  conducts  a 
colony  to  Virginia,  483  ;  liostile  to 
Tx>rd  Es-ex,  493 ;  his  designs  against 
Essex,  495  ;  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of,  508,  509 ;  released  from 
prison,  523;  execution  of,  526. 

Ralph  the  Firebrand,  128 ;  his  exac- 
tions, 130,  131,  140;  his  rewards, 
146. 

Ralph,  Bisliop  of  Durham,  opposes 
the  Scotch  invasion,  161. 

RamlUies,  victory  of,  671. 

Randolph  of  Scotland  ravages  the 
north  of  England,  285. 

Ranulph  de  UlanviUe  captures  the 
King  of  Scots,  005. 

Raveni«pnr,  landing  of  Edward  IV. 
at,  3^3. 

Rawton  Heath,  Charles's  defeat  at, 
575. 

Raymond  of  Toulouse.  133. 

Rebellions  in  England  and  Scotland, 
temp.  James  1 1  ,  634. 

Red  Rose,  the  emblem  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  352. 

Rees  ap  Griffith.  189. 

Reform,  parliamentary,  difficulties 
attending  every  attempt  at,  767, 
768;  renewed  agitation  for,  779, 
780  ;  the  measure  finally  passed, 
780;  its  im(X)rtant  results,  ib.; 
leading  features  of  the  Act.  tb. 

Reformation,  progress   of  the,  439, 


454  ;  agitated  state  of  society,  457 
458  ;  its  onward  course,  52S. 

Reforms  proposed  by  the  Parlia* 
mentary  leaders,  which  Charles 
r^ects,  578,  bid ;  in  the  Iriah 
Church,  782. 

Regency  Bill  passed,  761. 

Regicides,  trinl  and  execution  of  the, 
609. 

Reginald  Fitzurse,  197,  198. 

Regner  I^odbrog,  the  Northern  pirate, 
51 ;  his  defeat  and  death,  52. 

Rcgni,  the,  94  n. 

Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  734. 

Religion  tolerated  by  the  Romans,  16 ; 
of  the  ancients,  its  extinction,  21. 

Religious  conferences  at  Hampton 
Court,  510. 

Religious  contentions,  57,  551,  607; 
intolerance  attending  them,  618. 

Religious  orders  established  by 
James  IL,  640. 

Religious  parties,  state  of,  temp. 
James  1 ,  507. 

Religious  persecutions  of  Henry  VII  I., 
446. 

Rene,  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem, 
381. 

Rei)resentation,  popular,  the  principle 
flr«t  introducetl,  252. 

Republic  of  France.    (See  France.) 

Republicanism,  spirit  of,  579. 

Revenue  of  England,  temp.  Henry  V., 
871,  372. 

Revolutionary  crisis,  560. 

Rh^,  island  of,  Buckingham'^  rash 
expedition  to,  539. 

Richard  Brito,  197. 

Richard  I..  Coenr  dc  Lion,  revolts 
against  his  father,  203  ;  obtains  his 
forgiveness,  206  ;  again  rebels,  209, 
210;  reign  of,  211-223.  (See  Ana- 
lysis, 211.) 

Richard,  Prince,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
departs  for  the  Crusade,  257. 

Richard  11.,  reign  of,  328-349  (see 
Analysis,  328);  murder  of,  351; 
romantic  stories  respecting  his  pre- 
tended escape,  ib. 

Richard  ill.  (see  Gloucester),  reign 
of,  40U-405  (see  Analysis,  400) ; 
his  person  and  character,  407. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  534,  533. 

Richmond,  Henry  Tudor,  Karl  of, 
conspiracies  in  his  favour,  401  ;  in- 
vades England,  40.S  ;  effects  a  land- 
ing at  Milfunl  Haven.  404 ;  defeaU 
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King  Hichard  at  bosworth.  ib. :  is 
proclaimed  king  on  the  field,  405. 
(See  Hesby  VII.) 

Ridley,  Bishop,  supports  the  Re- 
formation, 4.57  ;  supports  l<ady 
Jane  Grey,  481  ;  burnt,  467. 

Rights,  declaration  of,  by  the  Con- 
vention I'arliamcnt,  619. 

Rivers*.  Richard,  Lord,  murder  of,  399  ; 
Richard,  Earl,  his  patronage  of 
Cixton,  411. 

Rizzio,  David,  murder  of,  478. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  118,  121, 
124  ;  quarrelsS^ith  his  brother  Wil- 
liam II.,  125;  his  amiable  cha- 
racter, 126  ;  pledges  the  ducal 
crown  to  enable  him  to  Join  the 
crusaders,  133  ;  his  luxurious  habits 
in  Italy,  140;  marries  Sibylla,  an 
Apulian  heiress,  ib. ;  combinations 
in  his  favour,  141;  his  inva.sion  of 
England,  143;  reconciled  with  his 
brother,  ib. ;  his  duchy  invaded  by 
his  brotlier  Henry,  145;  is»  taken 
prisoner,  ib. ;  and  incarcerated  for 
life,  146  ;  his  son  Robert,  ib. 

Robert  of  Flanders,  133. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  169,  1C4  ; 
defeats  King  Sto[)hen,  and  takes 
him  prisoner,  166;  his  death,  1C9. 

Robert.  Earl  of  Leicester,  186. 

Robert  I.  of  Scot'and( Bruce),  crowned 
at  Scone,  276  ;  his  active  re.M8tancc 
to  Edward's  last  invasion,  277,  278. 

Robert  III. of  Scotland,  358. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men,  225. 

Rochelle,  expeditions  to,  636,  541 ; 
the  last  one  a  failure,  512. 

Rochester,  Viscount     (See  Carr.) 

Rochfort,  Lady,  execution  of,  445. 

Rockingham,  Lord,  his  administra- 
tion, 780. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  Lord,  naval  vic- 
tory of.730 ;  his  naval  victories, 761, 

lloger.  Bishop  of   Sarum,  162  ;   his 
power  and  great  possessions,  163  ; 
his  imprisonment  and  death,  163 
164. 

Roger  de  Mowbray  in  arms  against 
Henry  IL,  204. 

Roger,  Earl  of  March,  S41  ;  slain, 
847. 

Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Taurs, 
burnt  466. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  restored,  466  ; 
persecutions  of  the,  t^. 


Roman  Catholic  religion  restored  by 
Mary,  462. 

Roman  Catholic  services  restored  by 
James  IL.  640,  641. 

Roman  Catholics,  tolerance  of  the, 
temp.  Henry  VI II. and  Edward  VL, 
456;  plots  of  the,  507  ;  severity  of 
the  laws  against.  512,  514,  515; 
their  contentions  with  the  Protes- 
tants, 534,  535;  severe  mearii^res 
against  the.  622  ;  of  Ireland,  their 
support  of  James  IL,  655;  public 
feeling  again.tt.  6^5. 

Roman  language  and  literature,  20 : 
its  general  diifusion,  ib. 

Roman  occupation,  12-32. 

Roman  provinces  of  England,  li*t  of. 
94  n. 

Rotnan  remains,  frequent  discovery 
of.  21),  30. 

RomanM  invade  Britain,  6  ;  subjugate 
it,  10;  state  of  the  empire  at  tiie 
time  of  the  invasion,  li  ;  their 
toleration  of  all  religions,  16 ;  ex- 
tension of  their  conquests,  18;  the.r 
arts  and  improvements,  22 ;  thi  ir 
four  great  roads,  23  ;  their  peaceful 
rule,  24,  32 ;  their  various  settle- 
ments in  Britain,  81 ;  di.«turbed 
state  of  the  world  after  their 
withdrawal  from  Britain,  33  tt 
seq. 

Rome,  Church  of,  grows  strong  at  the 
extremities  in  proportion  as  she  is 
weak  at  the  heart,  S57 ;  contests 
between  rival  popes,  858 ;  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, 434 ;  subjection  to,  a  loss  uf 
independence,  469. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  767. 

Romish  plots  for  assassinating  Queen 
Elizabeth,  484. 

Rooke,  Admiral,  Sir  George,  668  ; 
captures  Gibraltnr,  670  ;  bis  victory 
in  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  681 . 

Rookwood,  of  Coldham,  the  gun- 
powder plot  conspirat4>r,  514. 

Roses,  wars  of  tlie,  884  et  seq.,  391-4  ; 
great  destruction  of  life  sustained 
thereby,  394  ;  termination  of  the, 
405 ;  united  by  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  of  York  to  Henry  VI L, 
412. 

Ross.  New,  slaughter  of  the  Irish 
rebels  at,  737. 

Rosslyn,  the  English  forces  defeated 
at,  275. 
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Bouen  captured  by  Philip  Augustus, 
281. 

Rougemont.  Castle  of,  108 

Houndheads,  r>67  :  their  victory  at 
Marston  Moor,  571 ;  down  with  the, 
684. 

Boyal  marriages  of  1816,  758. 

Royal  Society  instituted,  630. 

Boyal  and  Parliamentary  forces,  san- 
guinary contests  between  the,  568 
etseq. 

Boyalists  defeated  at  Marston  Moor, 
570,  571 ;  party  spirit  of  the,  580, 
58^ 

Bump  parliament,  589. 

•'  Bump,*^  government  of  tlie,  604. 

Bunnymede,  meeting  of  the  barons 
at,  and  signing  of  Magna  Charta, 
387. 

Bupert,  Prince,  son  of  the  Queen  of 
Boliemia,  head;)  the  royal  forces, 
568 ;  dismissed,  574. 

Bufisell,  Lord  John,  his  advocacy  of 
reform,  768 ;  carries  the  Irish  appro- 
priation clause,  and  overthrows  Sir 
Bobcrt  Peel's  administration,  786  ; 
his  ministry  of  1846-5i,  788;  his 
proposal  for  an  eight  shilling  duty 
on  corn  rejected,  798;  at  the  con- 
ference of  Vienna,  806. 

Bussell,  Lord  William,  execution  of, 
627. 

Bussia,  contemporary  sovereigns  of, 
682  et  aeq.  at  the  commencement 
of  each  reign ;  sovereigns  of,  con- 
temporary with  the  dlflcrent  kings 
of  England,  693,  716  et  seq.  at  the 
commencement  of  each  chapter; 
joins  France,  739;  her  opposi- 
tion to  Napoleon's  spirit  of  aggres* 
sion,  747 :  invaded  by  Napoleon, 
747,  748;  repulses  and  dratroys 
the  French  army,  748;  de.-igns  of, 
against  Turkey,  800  ;  combination 
of  England  and  France  against. 
801:  preparations  for  war,  i6. ; 
declaration  of  war  against,  803. 
Butland,  son    of  Richard    Duke  of 

York,  slain.  888. 
Butland,  Earl  of,  495. 
Bye  burnt  by  the  Spaniards,  829. 
Bye-hou!*e  plot,  626,  627. 

Byswick,  peace  of,  664. 


S. 


8acu£V£rell,    Dr.,   trial   of    676; 


violence  of  party    feeling  caused 
thereby,  676,  677. 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  gives 
to  the  laity,  455. 

Sadler,  minister  of  Elizabeth,  480. 

Safety,  Committee  of,  604. 

St.  Albans,  battles  of,  384,  889. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  481 

St.  Denys,  the  burial  place  of  the 
kings  of  France,  372. 

St.  Dunstan,  his  influence  and  pre- 
tended miracles,  63 ;  made  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  64;  his  contests 
with  Edwy,  65;  his  fierce  fana- 
ticism, 67,  68;  evils  arising  fh>m 
his  ascendancy,  70. 

St.  Helena,  imprisonment  of  Napoleon 
at,  754. 

St.  Pierre,  Eustace  de,  309,  810. 

St.  Quentin,  battle  of,  470. 

St.  Vincent,  Lord,  his  naval  victories, 
736. 

Saints,  invocation  of,  abolished,  454. 

Saints  and  cavdliers,  588. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  748. 

Salic  law  confirmed  in  France.  290. 

Salisbury,  Bichard  Neville,  Earl  of, 
executed,  3S8. 

Saracens,  Richard  I.  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the,  and  departs  for 
England,  217,218. 

Saratoga,  General  Burgoyne*s  sur- 
render at,  728. 

Sardinia, the  French  drivt-n  from,  675. 

Savoy  Palace  burnt  by  the  mob,  884. 

Sawtry,  William,  burnt  for  Lol- 
lardism,  361. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  at  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy.  699. 

Saxon  clergy,  their  resistance  to  the 
Norman  invaders,  107. 

Saxon  heptarchy,  termination  of  the, 
48  ;  dlflerent  kingdoms  of  the,  94  n. 

Saxon  laws  promulgated  by  Ina.  47.' 

Saxon  lords,  extensive  territories  oc- 
cupied by  the,  41. 

Saxon  occupation,  83-48.  (See  Analy- 
sis, 33.) 

Saxon  period,  existing  remains  of  tlie. 
93. 

Saxon  rule,  retrospect  of,  and  general 
state  of  society,  90-92. 

Saxouii,  84;  their  aid  solicited  by 
Vortigern,  37 ;  effect  a  landing  in 
the  Isle  of  Tbanet,  i^. ;  thdr  con- 
quests, 38,  89  ;  vast  improvements 
in  the  feelings  of  the  people,  45 
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annals  of  the  Heptarchy  conflised, 
ib.i  their  ineffectual  reslfltance  to 
the  Norman  invaders,  104  e^  aeq. 

Scandinavian  songs,  58. 

Scarborough  attacked  by  the  Scotch, 
830. 

Schomberg,  Duke,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  665 ;  is  slain,  t'd. 

Scindia,  defeat  of,  763. 

Scotch,  their  hatred  against  the  Nor- 
man race,  160,  161;  signally  de- 
feated, 162  ;  defeated  at  Homildon 
Hill,  D54;  invade  England  under 
General  Leslie,  and  rout  the  English, 
656 ;  everywhere  kindly  received, 
657 ;  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Charles,  tb. ;  Charles  delivers  him- 
self up  to  the,  575 ;  sell  and  deliver 
np  Cliarles  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment, 676 ;  defeated  at  Preston,  685. 
(See  Scots.) 

Scotch  prisoners,  Henry  V.'s  san- 
guinary treament  of,  373. 

Scotland,  sovereigns  of,  contemporary 
with  the  different  kings  of  England, 
90,  121  e^  9«q.  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  chapter ;  William  II. 
seeks  aquarrel  with  the  King  of,  129 ; 
her  hostility  to  King  Stephen  and 
invasion  of  England,  160,  161 ;  the 
king  surrenders  the  northern  coun- 
ties to  Henry  II.,  and  does  homage 
for  Lothian,  174;  disputes  in,  re- 
specting the  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  their  origin,  2Q4  et  seg. ;  de- 
cision in  favour  of  Baliol,  267  ;  the 
Scots  invade  England,  and  are  re- 
pulsed by  Edward  I.,  369;  her 
frontier  towns  captured,  and  Baliol 
compelled  to  do  homage  to  the 
English  sovereign,  ib. ;  subjugation 
of,  270 ;  revolt  in,  carried  on  under 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  270 ;  Edward's 

^  invasion  of,  and  his  devastating 
career,  273  (see  Wallace  and 
Bruce)  ;  the  English  forces  defeated 
under  Earl  Comyn  at  Bosslyn,  276 ; 
Edward  undertakes  a  fV-esh  expedi- 
tion against,  276 ;  her  subjugation, 
275,  276 ;  successful  insurrection  of 
Bobert  Brace,  376  ;  Edward's  last 
invasion,  and  sanguinary  cruelties, 
277, 278 ;  renewal  of  war  with,  380 ; 
energy  and  activity  of  Bruce  in 
defence  of,  ib. ;  Edward's  extensive 
preparations,  281 ;  the  English  sig- 
nally  defeated    at    Bannockbum, 
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288;  independence  of,  284;  the 
Scotch  pass  into  Ireland,  and  ravage 
the  northern  borders  of  England, 
284,  285;  truce  concluded  with 
Edward,  285 ;  contests  with,  temp. 
Edward  III.,  296,  297;  war  with, 
temp.  Richard  II.,  380 ;  war  with, 
842;  invaded  by  Henry  IV.,  354; 
her  weakness  after  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  437;  campaign  against, 
under  Uie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  446; 
religious  contests  in,  475, 476;  con- 
tentions respecting  the  posi^esMon 
of,  476, 477 ;  invaded  by  the  French. 
477;  fruitless  attempts  to  introduce 
episcopacy  into,  550,  653  ;  the  Co- 
venant, 552 ;  war  declared  against, 
653;  Charles  I.'s  visit  to,  562;  his 
endeavours  at  conciliation.  663, 
663 ;  Charles's  ignominious^  flight  to, 
675;  rebellion  in.  in  favour  of 
Charles  II.,  691;  Cromwell's  cam- 
paign in,  691,  592;  sanguinary 
persecutions  in,  609,  628 ;  hierarchy 
imposed  upon  the,  613 ;  insurrection 
of  the  Covenanters  in,  623,  625 ; 
rebellion  In,  temp.  James  IL,  634; 
William  III.'s  contentions  with,  658; 
union  with,  672 ;  stormy  debates 
on,  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  ib. ; 
union  with,  673 ;  menacing  debates 
in  the  Parliaflient  of,  ib. ;  rebellious 
opposition, i6.;  rebellion  in  support 
of  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward, 
700. 

Scots,  their  irruptions  into  Britain, 
31;  their  irruptions  in  the  north  of 
England,  204,  205  ;  capture  of  the 
king,  20.^;  defeated  at  Neville's 
Cross,  308 ;  their  invasion  of  the 
north  of  England,  temp.  Edward 
IIL,  316 ;  their  defeat  and  dis- 
astrous retreat,  ib  ;  defeated  at 
Pinkney  Field,  458. 

Scottish  artisans,  threatened  insur- 
rection of  the,  765 

Scrope,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
executed,  356. 

Sea-kings,  60. 

Sebastopol,  siege  of,  802,  804-808 ; 
attacks  on  the  Redan  and  the  Ma- 
lakoff,  806,  80S  ;  capture  of.  806. 

Sectarian  contentions,  507. 

Sects,  religious  violence  of,  607. 

Sedgmoor,  battle  of,  634,  635. 

Selden,  imprisonment  of,  513, 

Sepoys,    mutiny  of  the,  810;  san- 
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guinaiy  contests  with  the,  810-813  ; 
their  defeat  and  punishment,  812. 
Septennial  Act,  687. 
Serfdom,  weakening  of,  813,  814. 

Serfs  of  the  Norman  periods,  115. 

Seringapatam  captured,  762. 

Servi,  115. 

Settlement,  Act  of,  temp.  Henry  VII., 
412;  repealed  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, 664;  act  of,  665;  law  of, 
modified,  788. 

Seven  Years*  War,  commencement  of 
the,  718. 

SeveruB,  Emperor,  25. 

Seymour,  Jane,  441;  married  to 
Henry  VIII.,  442  ;  gives  birth  to 
Prince  Edward,  443  ;  her  death,  t&. ; 
her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  ele- 
vates her  family,  451. 

Seymour,  William,  married  to  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  521. 

Shaftesbury,  Ashley,  Earl  of,  622, 
624  ;  committed  to  the  Tower,  625 

Sharp,  Archbishop,  616  ;  murder  of, 
623. 

Slielbume,  Lord,  Prime  Minister,  761 . 

Sheridan,  748. 
•  Sheriff  Moor,  battle  of,  685. 

Ship-money,  levying  of,  548;  resis- 
tancc  to,  549 ;  trial  of  Hampden  for 
resisting,  551  ;  abolition  of,  561. 

Shipton-on-the-Moor,  battle  of,  856. 

Shore,  Jane,  penance  of,  399. 

Shovel,  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley,  663  ; 
naval  successes  of,  G71. 

Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  855. 

Shrewsbury,  George  Talbot,  Earl  of, 
keeper  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
479. 

Shr'^t'sbury,  Duke  of,  made  Prime 
Kiitister  and  I^rd  Lieutenant  of 
In.  and,  680. 

Sibylla,  wife  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 140  ;  her  death,  145. 

Sibylla  of  Anjou,  147  ;  betrothed  to 
Prince  William  of  England,  148. 

Sicily,  crown  of,  presented  by  the 
Pope  to  Henry  III.,  249. 

Sidney.  Sir  Philip,  499. 

Silesia  guaranteed  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  705. 

Bilistria,  defence  of,  802. 

Bilk  machines  erected  at  Derby,  715. 

Silures,  the,  18,  94  n. 

Simnel,  Lambert,  personates  Edward 
Earl  of  Warwick,  418,  414. 

Simon,  the  Irish  priest,  414. 


Simpson,  General,  commander  of  the 

Crimean  forces,  80  7« 
Sinope,  destruction  of  the   Turkish 
fleet  at,  802, 

Six  Acts  of  Lord  Gastlereagh,  757. 
Slave  Emancipation  Bill,  780,  781; 

passed,  787. 
Sluys,  naval  battle  in  the  harbour  of, 
801 ;  the  French  fleet  destroyed, 
302. 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  defeats  Bonaparte 
at  Acre,  762. 

Smithfield,  flres  of,  temp.  Henry  V., 
865,  466. 

Social  system,  its  immense  changes 
effected  at  the  period  of  the  Tudors, 
408  et  seq.  i  great  changes  in  the, 
719. 

Society,  general  state  of,  under  the 
Saxon  rule,  90-92 ;  state  of,  temp. 
Edward  III.,  294-296 ;  when  ieu- 
dalism  is  on  the  wane,  tb  ;  temp. 
Richard  II.,  829,  835,  886  ;  aristo- 
cratic domination  and  tyranny,  386, 
887 ;  temp.  Henry  IV.,  860 ;  im- 
proved state  of,  temp.  Henry  V., 
368 ;  unsettled  state  of,  temp. 
Henry  VI.,  874, 375 ;  great  changes 
in,  temp.  Edward  VI.,  455;  di»- 
satisfaction  and  sufferings  of  the 
lower  ordera,  ib. ;  state  of,  temp. 
James  I.,  516— 520;  popular  amuse- 
ments of,  519,  620  ;  State  of,  temp. 
George  II.,  705,  706  ;  temp.  George 
III.,  721  ;  temp.  George  IV,  764; 
great  political  changes  in,  temp. 
William  IV.,  784. 

Sockmen,  a  class  of  landholders,  114. 

Soissons,  peace  of,  692. 

Soldiers,  pay  of,  temp.  Henry  V.,  871 ; 
the  king  mortgages  his  crown 
jewels  to  pay  them,  ib. 

Somerset,  Henry  de  Beaufort,  Duke 
of,  384 ;  slain  at  St.  Albans,  ib. 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of. 
Protector  of  the  kingdom,  451 ;  his 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  452;  his  trial 
and  execution,  452. 

Somerset,  Robert,  Earl  of.  (See 
Carr.) 

Sorame,  the  river,  crossed  by  the  Eng* 
lish,  306. 

Sophia,  Electress,  grand-daughter  of 
James  I.,  the  Protestant  Huooeesion 
to  the  throne  settled  In,  665. 

Soubi«e,  the  Huguenot  leader,  685  { 
the  defender  of  Rochelle,  541. 
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Soalt,  Marshal,  defeat  of,  746. 

South  Saxons,  kingdom  of  the,  94  n. 

South  Sea  Babble,  689 ;  immense 
losses  sustained  by  the,  690,  691. 

Southampton,  Lord,  496. 

Sovereigns,  contemporary,  firom  the 
Norman  occupation,  90  tt  seq.  and 
at  the  beginning  of  each  suooeeding 
chapter. 

Spain,  defeat  of  her  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  Kent,  812 ;  war  with,  temp. 
Blchard  11.,  880;  contemporary 
sovereigns  of,  fh)m  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Tudor,  406  ei  seq.  and 
at  the  beginning  of  each  succeed- 
ing chapter ;  at  war  with  France, 
435  ;  power  of,  temp.  Queen  Mary, 
462 ;  vast  extent  of  territories  be- 
longing to,  470;  combines  with 
France  to  exterminate  heresy,  481 ; 
active  hostilities  against.  482; 
her  formidable  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  484, 
485,  488,  489;  her  invincible 
armada  destroyed,  490 ;  her  fleets 
defeated  and  destroyed  by  the 
English  and  Dutch,  492;  her  de- 
graded state  after  the  loss  of  the 
United  Provinces,  507;  war  de- 
clared against,  530;  Crorawell'b 
successes  against,  598 ;  Lord  Peter- 
borough's campaign  in,  670 ;  war 
with,  687,  697,  731,  739  ;  her 
fleet  destroyed,  688;  insurrection 
in,  against  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
745 ;  English  expedition  sent 
to,  ib.\  victories  of  the  British 
in,  762;  oontemjMrary  sovereigns 
of,  768 ;  French  invasion  of,  in 
defence  of  Ferdinand  Vn.,  770 ; 
contemporary  sovereigna  of,  777. 

Spaniards  attack  and  bum  the 
southern  ix>rts  of  England,  839; 
defeated  by  John  Philpot,  881 ; 
fhiitless  expedition  against  the, 
585 ;  hostilities  provoked  by  their 
insolence,  697. 

Spanish  American  colonies,  their  in- 
dependence acknowledged  by  Eng- 
land, 770. 

Spanish  squadron  destroyed  by  the 
Dutch  at  Dover,  554. 

Spanish  succession,  war  of  the,  669. 

Spencer,  Lord,  death  of,  784. 

Spensers,  favourites  of  Edward  II., 
385,  386 ;  banished,  286 ;  their  re- 
turn, ib. ;  their  execution,  889. 


Spurs,  battle  of  the,  426. 

Spy  system.  765. 

Stamford  Bridge,  battle  of,  97. 

Stamp  Act  of  the  Am«-ican  colonics 
repealed,  725. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  161. 

Stanloy,  Thomas,  Lord,  declares  for 
Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
404. 

Stanley,  Sir  William,  his  treachery, 
490. 

Stanley,  Mr.,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
782. 

Star  Chamber  abolished,  561. 

Steele,  prosecution,  of,  678. 

Stephen  of  Aumale,  181. 

Stephen  of  Blois,  grandson  maternally 
of  William  the  Ck>nqueror,  reign  of, 
156-171. 

Stephenson,  R.,  the  engineer,  719. 

Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
87.  88,95,  100,  101,  107. 

Stirling  Castle,  siege  of,  383. 

Stoke,  battle  of,  413. 

StraflTord,  Wentwortb,  Lord,  his  ty- 
rannical views,  558  ;  impeached  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  558;  his 
trial,  558,  559 ;  his  attainder  and 
execution,  560,  561. 

Straw,  Jack,  executed,  886. 

Strode  accused  of  high  treason,  565. 

Strongbow,  Richard,  general  of  Henry 
the  Second's  expedition  against  Ire- 
land, 201,  202. 

Stroud,  imprisonment  of,  548. 

Stuart,  house  of,  502-646 ;  its  resto- 
ration, 607-630. 

Stuart,  Lady  Arabella,  conspiracy  in 
favour  of,  508 ;  cruel  treatment  and 
death  of.  531,  523. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward.  Queen  Anne 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of, 
679. 

Succession,  war  of,  668,  669. 

Sudely,  Lord,  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land, 451 ;  married  to  Catherine 
Parr,  widow  of  Henry  VIII.,  451 ; 
his  execution,  ib. 

Suetonius,  Paulinus,  16. 

Suffolk,  origin  of,  89. 

Suffolk,  Charles,  Duke  of,  431. 

Suflblk,  Henry  Qrey,  Duke  of,  father 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  proclaims 
Queen  Mary.  461 ;  his  rebellion. 
468 ;  his  execution,  464. 

Superstitious  observances,  abolition 
of,  454. 
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Samames,  origin  of,  120. 

Surrey,  Tlioinas,  Earl  of,  427 ;  gains 

the  battle  of  Flodden,  427. 
Surrey,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  son  of  the 

preceding,  446  ;  his  e^cecution,  448. 
Surveys  of  England,  120, 138. 
Sussex,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  39,  40. 
Swartz,  3Iartin,  German  mercenary 

chief,  invades  England,  418. 
Sweves,  84. 
Sweyn,   King  of  Denmark,  inyades 

and  conquers  England,  72. 
Sweyn,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  81. 
Swift,  prosecution  of,  <>78. 
Sydney,  Algernon,  execution  of,  6S7. 

T. 

Talbot  of  Shrewsbury,  877. 
Tallagio  non  concedendo,  conceded 

by  Edward  I.,  272,  274. 
Taranis,  the  Druidical  deity,  17,  21. 
Taunton,  citizens  of,  condemned  by 

Judge  Jeff^ys,  638. 
Taxation,  excessive,  excites  general 

discontent  in  the  reign  of  William 

II.,  180,  181. 
Taxes,  pressure  of,  for  the  ransom  of 

Uichard  I.,  220  ;   refused  without 

the  consent  of  Parliament,   272  ; 

the  right  conceded  by  Edward  I., 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  677. 

Tea,  ship  cargo  of,  thrown  into  the 

sea  by  the  Americans,  724. 
Terouenne,  siege  of,  426. 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  619,  630, 

774  ;  repealed,  776. 
Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  894. 
Thanes,  114,  116. 
Thanet,    Isle    of,    invaded     by  th« 

Saxons,  88. 
Theobald  of  Canterbury,  179. 
Theodorich  of  Alsace,  161. 
Theowes,  115. 
Thlstlewood  plot,  764,  766. 
Thomas  h,  Becket.  (See  Secret.) 
Thomas  de  Mowbray,  282. 
Thomas  of  Erplngham,  870. 
Throgmorton,  Sir  >'ichola8,  trial  of, 

464;  his  acquittal,  466;  the  jury 

persecuted,  U>. 
Throgmorton,  Sir  T.,  a  favourite  of 

Queen  Elizabeth,  481. 
"  Through,"  the  mysterious  word,  648. 
Tbuntan,    Archbishop    of   Durham, 

opposes  the  Scotch  invasion,  leo. 


Tilly,  Count,  his  atrocities  at  Magde- 
burg. 646. 

Tilsit,  treaty  of,  744. 

Tippoo  Saib  killed,  763. 

Tithes,  commutation  of,  786. 

Tonge,  Dr.,  821. 

Tonnage  claimed  by  Charles  L,  64S. 

Torbay,  William  of  Orange  lands  at, 
646. 

Tories,  politics  of  the,  624 ;  their  con- 
tests with  the  Whigs,  704. 

Torrington,  Admiral  Lord,  his  dis- 
graceful retreat,  667. 

Tostig,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  96. 

Toulon  captured  by  the  English,  and 
retaken  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
784. 

Tournament  between  Prince  Edward 
and  the  Count  de  Chalons,  860. 

Towns,  charters  first  granted  to,  1 91 ; 
their  improved  state  of,  temp. 
Henry  V.,  868  ;  Edward  IV.  gains 
their  political  support,  891. 

Towton,  sanguinary  battle  of,  391. 

Trade  monopolies  aboHahed  by 
Elizabeth,  601. 

Trameoourt,  hamlet  of,  868. 

Treason,  legal  definition  of,  818; 
wholesale  executions  for,  686. 

Treason,  Lord  £ldon*s  unconstitu- 
tional definition  of.  757. 

Treaham,  the  Gunpowder  plot  con- 
spirator, 614. 

Tresylian,  the  Judge,  executed,  842. 

I'riennial  Parliaments,  bill  for,  668 ; 
repealed,  682. 

Trinobantes,  the,  7 ;  94  n. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  743. 

Triple  League,  617,  680. 

Troyes,  treaty  of,  372,  876. 

Tudor,  Owen,  taken  prisoner  and  put 
to  death,  889. 

Tudor,  Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond 
(afterwards  Henry  VII ),  driven 
into  exile,  889. 

Tudor,  house  of,  406-501 ;  conunences 
with  Henry  VIL,  406;  political 
state  of  England  and  degradation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  under 
the.  608. 

Tuileries  forced  by  an  armed  mob,  761. 

Tunis,  Bey  of,  punished  by  Cromwell, 
697. 

Turkey,  designs  of  Russia  against, 
800;  disputes  respecting  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  ib. ;  defended  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  801. 
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Torkiah  fleet  destroyed  at  Nftyaiino, 

778  ;  at  Sinope,  802. 
Tuscany,  Duke  of,  punished  by  Crom- 

welU  697. 
Tyrone.  Earl  of.  (See  O'Neil.) 
Tyrrel,  Sir  James,  400. 
Tyrrel,  Sir  Walter,  slays  WilUam  n. 

with  an  arrow,  187. 

U. 

Ulster  invaded  by  the  Seotch,  284 ; 
Edward  Bruce  crowned  king  of, 
<&.;  but  defeated  and  slain,  286; 
province  of,  colonized,  681. 

Ulm,  battle  of,  748. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  618. 

Union  with  Scotland,  678 ;  great  ad- 
vantages thence  arising,  678,  674. 

United  Irishmen,  the  armed  insur- 
gents of  Ireland,  786. 

United  Provinces.  (See  Flanders, 
Low  Countries,  and  Nether- 
lands.) 

United  States.    (See  America  ) 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  terminates  the 
"War  of  Succession,**  678;  ad- 
vantages which  England  derived 
fh)m,  <&. 

V. 

Van    Tromp,  the  Dutch   admiral, 

694 ;  slain,  696. 
Vandals,  84. 
Vane,  Harry,  660. 
Vannes,  bay  of,  6. 
Vassals  of  the  Norman  lords,  175. 
Vellore,  mutiny  at,  818. 
Veneti,   their    quarrel   with   Julius 

Ciesar,  6. 
Vere,  Robert  de.  Marquis  of  Dublin, 

841 ;  and  Duke  of  Ireland,  842. 
Vemeuil,  battle  of,  876. 
Vernon,    Admiral,    captures    Porto 

Bello,   697;  fails   at  Garthagena, 

698. 
Verona,  congress  of,  769. 
Verulam,  frightM  massacre   at,  by 

the  Gaels,  68. 
Verulam,  Lord.    (See  Bacon.) 
Vespasian,  his  conquests  in  the  south 

of  Britain,  14;  conquests  of,  82. 
Victoria,  Queen,  reign  of,  789-816 

(see  Analysis,  789);  ber  marriage 

with  Prince  Albert,  792. 
Vienna,  conference  at,  806. 
Vienne,  John  de,  governor  of  Calais, 

309. 


Vigo,  attack  on,  489 ;  naval  victory 
of,  681. 

Villeinage,  abolition  of,  408. 

Villeins,  116,  116;  condition  of  the, 
176. 

Villiers,  George,  fkvourite  of  James  I., 
624 ;  his  extraordinary  rise,  626. 
(See  Buckingham.) 

Villiers,  Mr.,  his  efforts  for  repealing 
the  Gom-IawB,  794. 

Vimiera,  victory  of,  746. 

Vinegar  Hill,  carnage  of,  787 ;  punish- 
ment of  the  rebels,  788. 

Virginia,  Sir  Walter  Raldgh  con- 
ducts a  colony  thero,  488 ;  expedi- 
tion to,  711. 

Visigoths,  84. 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  749;  Its  impor- 
tant consequences,  ib. 

Vortigem,  Prince  of  the  Damnonii, 
86 ;  applies  to  the  Saxons  for  aid, 
87. 

Vortimer  poisoned,  48. 

W, 

Wages,  general  redaction  of,  in  1819, 
766. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  888,  889. 

Wales,  Invasion  of,  under  William  II., 
129 ;  Henry  1I.*8  contest  with,  189 ; 
invaded  and  conquered  by  Ed- 
vrard  I.,  260-264;  Edward  IL 
first  prince  of,  278;  his  flight  to, 
289 ;  contests  in,  under  Henry  IV., 
864, 866;  landing  of  the  French  in, 
861. 

Wales,  Frederick  Prince  of,  his  con- 
duct, 706;  his  death,  707. 

Wales,  Henry  Prince  of,  622 ;  his 
noble  qualities,  and  death,  ib, 

Wales,  Prince  of,  son  of  George  I., 
688;  his  domestic  quarrels,  ib.; 
Prince  of,  son  of  George  II.;  his 
enmity  against  his  father,  696. 

Wales,  George  Prince  o^his  marriage, 
and  dissolute  character,  736 ;  be- 
comes r^^t,  766  (see  Pbincb 
Regent),  and  afterwards  George 
IV. 

Walhalla,  bloody  feasts  of  the,  48. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  the  hero  of 
Scotland,  raises  the  standard  of 
rovolt,  270;  his  suocessfhl  career, 
270,  271 ;  appointed  "  Guardian  of 
the  Kingdom,"  fcc.,  271;  his  be- 
trayal and  savage  execution,  274 ; 
his  high  character,  i&. 
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WftUer,  Edmund,  669. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  profitably  en- 
gaged in  the  Soath  Sea  Babble, 
690;  his  administration,  692  et 
teq.i  his  influence  over  Uie  House 
of  Commons,  695 ;  his  system  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  696 ;  suo- 
cess  of  his  government,  i&. ;  his 
resignation  and  retirement  as  Earl 
of  Orford,  698. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Frauds,  secretary 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  485. 

Walter  de  Mapes,  191. 

Waltheof.  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
107, 127. 

Walton,  Captain,  his  eloquent  de- 
spatch respecting  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  navy,  688. 

Walworth,  William,  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 830 ;  strikes  down  Wat  Tyler, 
885. 

War  of  the  two  Janes,  804. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  the  impostor,  415  ; 
personates  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
416;  invades  England,  417;  cap- 
tured and  executed,  419. 

Warren,  Sir  John,  defeats  and  cap- 
tures a  French  squadron  near 
Lough  Swilly,  788. 

Wars  of  the  Roses.  (See  Roses.) 

Warwick.  Edward  Earl  of,  412  ;  im- 
postors  assume  his  name,  418  ;  his 
imprisonment,  419. 

Warwick,  John  Dudley,  Earl  of,  452 ; 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of, 
**  the  King-maker,*'  886 ;  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  Edward  the  Fourth's 
secret  marriage,  892 ;  his  numerous 
retainers,  893 ;  declares  against 
Edward  IV.,  and  restores  Henry 
VL,  ib. ;  defeated  and  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Bamet,  394. 

Warwick,  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of,  ap- 
pointed to  command  that  part  of 
the  navy  which  still  continued  true 
to  Parliament,  581. 

Washington,  city  of,  captured,  759. 

Washington,  General  George,  711; 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  colonists,  725. 

Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  388 ;  he  is  slain, 
885. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  753,  754. 

Watling-street  road.  28  n. 

Watt,  James,  the  engineer,  710. 


Wealthy  great  diffusion   of,  in  the 

fourteenth  century,  296. 
Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur.  (See  Wellwg- 

TON.) 

Wellington,  Duke  of  (ffir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley). his  expedition  to  Spain, 
745;  his  high  military  character 
and  great  exploits  in  India,  ib.i 
victory  of  Vimiera,  746 ;  defeats 
Marshal  Soult,  t6. ;  his  continued 
successes,  748, 749  ;  gains  the  battle 
of  Vittoiia,  and  overthrows  French 
domination  in  Spain,  749 ;  at  the 
Congressof  Verona,  769;  his  with- 
drawal fh>m  Canning's  administra- 
tion, 772  ;  becomes  premier,  774 ; 
passes  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill,  iZ>. ;  his  duel  with  Lord  Win- 
chelsea,  775 ;  discharges  all  the 
offices  of  the  Cabinet  during  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  absence,  785;  his 
death  and  character,  800. 

Welsh,  Henry  n.  makes  war  upon 
the,  174 ;  but  is  compelled  to  re- 
treat, i6. ;  subdued  by  Henry  IL, 
2 10  ;  Henry  the  Fourth*8  viotories 
over  the,  858. 

Wentworth,  Thomas,  588 ;  made 
Privy  Councillor,  548;  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  York,  644 ; 
his  renegade  character,  ib. ;  his  de- 
spotic conduct  and  arbitrary  mea- 
sures, 548 :  created  Lord  StraiTord, 
558.    (See  Strapford.) 

Wessex,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  89,  40, 
46. 

West  Saxons,  kingdom  of  the,  94  n. 

Westminster  Hail  burnt,  188, 

Westmoreland,  Charles  Neville,  Earl 
of,  his  rebellion  in  favour  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots,  480  ;  defeated,  ib. 

Wexford,  storming  of,  590. 

Whig  administration,  their  declining 
power,  781. 

Whigs,  George  L  allies  himself  with 
the,  683. 

Whigs  and  Tories,  624;  factions 
spirit  of  the,  657  ;  contests  of  the, 
677;  contests  between  the,  704; 
bitter  contests  between  the,  782. 

White  Rose,  the  emblem  of  theHoose 
of  York,  852. 

Whitworth,  Lord,  insulted  by  Na- 
poleon, 741. 

Wiokliire,hi8  translation  of  the  Bible, 
818  i  persecution  of,  824;  promul- 
gation of  his  doctrines,  349. 
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WiddringtOD,  condemnation  of,  for 
treason,  686. 

Wight,  Isle  of.  Charles's  flight  to  the, 
579. 

Wilberforce,  the  great  advocate  for 
slave  emancipatiou,  781. 

Wilfred  of  Uipon,  161. 

Willcs,  John,  prosecution  of,  722,  723  ; 
his  acquittal,  733  ;  obtains  damages 
against  the  Secretary  of  State,  ib. 

William  of  Alderic,  181. 

William,  Count  of  Eu,  181. 

William  de  Tracey,  197,  198. 

William,  son  of  Henry  I.,  147 ;  be- 
trothed to  the  Princess  of  Anjou. 
148;  shipwrecked  and  drowned, 
149. 

William  the  Lion,  366. 

William  Clito,  son  of  Aobert  of  Nor- 
mandy, 146,  147  ;  Henry  I.  makes 
war  upon  him,  151;  his  death, 
152. 

William  I.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  his 
visit  to  England,  84;  obtains  an 
oath  ft'om  Harold,  87 ;  reign  of, 
90-120 ;  his  claims  to  the  crown  of 
England,  95;  assembles  his  fleets 
and  armies,  ib. ;  lands  near  Peven- 
sey  Castle,  and  defeats  Harold  at 
Hastings,  97-99;  his  coronation, 
and  massacre  attending  it,  101 ;  his 
reign,  101-120.  (See  Analysis,  101.) 

William  II.,  son  of  the  Conqueror, 
reign  of,  121-138. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  618  ;  mar- 
ried to  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II., 
619 ;  invitation  to,  644 ;  be  lands  at 
Torbay,  645.  (See  William  III. 
and  Mary.) 

William  III.  and  Mary,  reign  of, 
647-G6<i.    (See  Analysis,  647.) 

William  IV.,  reign  of,  777-787.  (See 
Analysis,  777.) 

Williams,  Lord  Keeper,  530. 

Williams,  General,  at  Kars,  808. 

Winchelsoa,  Lord,  his  duel  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  775. 

Windbanke,  Secretary  of  State,  558. 

Winter,  the  gunpowder  plot  con- 
spirator, 513,  514. 

Wintoun,  condemnation  of,  for 
treason,  686. 

Woden,  88. 

Wolfe,  General,  710 ;  captures  Qoebec, 
713;  is  slain,  ib. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal  Thomas,  son  of  a 
butcher,  437 ;  made  cardinal  and 


Chancellor  of  England,  428 ;  made 
Archbishop  of  York,  430;  Henry 
YIII.  the  tool  of.  438;  his  in- 
trigues with  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
I.,  ib.;  his  imperious  conduct  to 
Parliament  and  Convocation  in 
demanding  supplies,  483,  434  ;  his 
declining  popularity,  434  ;  his  dis- 
grace and  fall,  487,  438. 

Woodville,  Sir  R.,  892. 

Woodvilles,  family  of  the,  898  ;  mur- 
ders of  the,  899. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  593. 

Worcester,  John  Earl  of,  his  patron- 
age of  Caxton,  411. 

Wright,  the  gunpowder  plot  con- 
spirator, 518. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  rebellion  of,  462 ; 
Ills  capture  and  execudon,  463,  464. 

X. 

Xaimtbailles  of  France,  876. 

Y. 

Yeh,  the  Chinese  commissioner,  dis- 
putes with,  810. 

Yeomen,  their  independent  position, 
617. 

York  captured  by  tlie  Danes,  54. 

York,  Duke  of,  uncle  of  Richard  II., 
341. 

York  and  Lancaster,  revolutionary 
struggles  between  the  Houses  of, 
852  et  seq. ;  the  white  and  red  rose 
tlieir  emblems,  852 ;  first  civil  con- 
test between  the  Houses  of,  884 ; 
renewed  contests  between  the  rival 
Houses  after  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  S9l ;  termination  of  the 
struggles,  405. 

York,  Edward  of  March,  Duke  of,  do- 
fQ&ts  the  Lancastrians  at  Morti- 
mcr*s  Cross,  389. 

York,  Elizabeth  of,  married  to  Henry 
VII.,  412. 

York,  Frederick  Duke  of,  his  death, 
771. 

York,  George  Neville.  Archbishop  of, 
feast  given  by,  and  his  bill  of  fare, 
896. 

York,  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of, 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
883 ;  iniitigates  the  rebellion  of 
Jack  Cade,  ib.;  nominated  to  the 
guardianship  of  King  Henry  VI., 
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384  ;  his  claim  to  the  erown,  884, 

887 :  defeats  the  Lancastrians,  884 ; 

is  slain,  888. 
York,  Richard  Doke  of,  brother  of 

Edward  V.,  896;  murdered  In  the 

Tower,  400. 
Yorkists,  their  contests  with  the  Lan- 


castrians, 885  el  teq.i     th< 
tories,  891,  892. 
Ypres,  flourishlDg  state  of,  in 
teenth  centuxy,  298,  299. 

Z. 

Zaba,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia 
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